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CHAPTER  r. 

INTEODUCTION. 

IN  the  begJDning  of  October,  1814,  Mr.  Canning 
was  travelling  with  the  author,  alone,  from 
London,  to  Lord  Bristors,  at  Ickworth.  We  started 
early ;  in  those  times,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles 
was  not  accomplished  in  less  than  eight  or  nine 
hours.  On  the  morning  of  our  departure,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Times  (then  a  daily  paper),  a 
letter,  containing  an  anecdote  respecting  the  college 
days  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning.  After  we 
had  proceeded  a  stage,  I  inquired  if  it  were  a  true 
story.  He  replied,  that  it  was  substantially  correct. 
And  he  then  took  up  the  history  of  his  life  from 
those  days,  and  never  ceased  till  we  were  within  a 
few  miles  of  Cambridge,  when,  tired  with  talking,  he 
said  he  must  defer  the  rest  for  another  opportunity. 

That  opportunity  occurred  within  three  weeks,  for 
(business  having  called  him  to  London)  we  again 
returned  to  Ickworth  together;  and  he  then  brought 
to  a  conclusion  the  story  of  his  life. 
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The  leading  points  of  what  he  said  made  an  in- 
delible impression  on  my  memory. 

He  would  also  frequently  take  a  long  walk  alone 
with  me,  and  on  these  occasions  he  would  fully  ex- 
plain the  political  transactions  which  had  occurred 
during  the  preceding  month  or  fortnight;  and  more 
than  once,  after  a  long  detail,  he  has  emphatically 
said  to  me,  '  I  tell  you  these  things  that  you  may 
know  them  hereafter.' 

I  do  not  intend,  in  the  following  pages,  to  write  a 
detailed  biography  of  Mr.  Canning;  they  are  de- 
signed to  be  supplementary  and  explanatorj' ; — as  a 
contribution  to  aid  some  future  biographer.' 

My  object  is  to  discharge  a  duty  to  his  memory,  by 
setting  forth  his  true  character  as  a  man  and  his 
policy  as  a  statesman.  In  so  doing,  be  will  be  made 
to  speak  for  himself  as  much  as  possible.  I  shall  not 
only  not  dwell  on  the  well-known  facts  of  his  history, 
but  I  shall  avoid,  as  much  as  I  can,  any  repetition 
of  them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


UK,    TBERRt'h    memoir   OV    UR.    CAKN'tKO — STATE     OF    EUROrit 

WHEN    IMl.    I'ANNINU     LEIT    OXFOHU lllll    LETTER     UATED 

PROU    TUB    rEMFLE    I792. 

'PHB  Memoir  of  Mr.  Canning,  wliich  is  prefixed  U* 
-^  the  edition  of  Uis  Speeches,  publiahod  by  Mr. 
Therrj",  wan  druwii  up  liy  that  ffetitU-mnn,  and  sub- 
mitted before  publication  to  Mr.  Canning's  widow. 
Its  datcft  are  jierfcctly  accurate;  and,  us  far  as  it 
goes,  all  the  statements  which  it  contains  may  be 
relied  on  as  atithcntic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
here  what  relates  to  his  early  years :  his  school  days 
and  college  life  being  30  well  known. 

His  career,  therefore,  will  be  here  taken  up  from 
the  period  when  he  left  Oxford  at  the  tn^ginning  of 
1792.  At  that  period  the  astounding  events  which 
marked  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
aliaorbed  the  minds  of  the  whole  population  of  these 
inlands.  The  hopes,  which  so  many  entertained  at 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  that  it  would 
issue  in  the  establishment  of  freedom,  and  a  better 
government  for  the  French  people,  were  being  gra- 
dually oxlinguished,  and  those  who  began  by  ad- 
miring, were  rapidly  being  compelled  to  denounce  the 
change,  us  the  parent  of  crimes,  sickening  and  revolt- 
ing to  the  human  heart. 

Almost  all  the  political  events  which  occurred  on 
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this  side  of  the  water  turned  upon  whnt  was  passing 
on  the  otiicr.  Of  the  atrocities  of  which  the  revolu- 
tionists were  guilty,  few  indeed  in  this  country  wltu 
to  bo  found,  of  whatever  politics,  who  did  not  look 
upon  them  with  horror,  and  who  did  not  speak  of 
them  with  execration;  but  there  woa  nevertheless  a 
large  body  of  personA  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
who  were  the  warm  advocntes  of  what  were  then  called 
the  '  new  opinions;'  and  those  'niMv  opinions'  were, 
(hot  all  old  institutions  ought  to  be  overthrown,  to 
be  replaced  by  new  ones,  modelled  upon  what  were 
allegetl  to  be  sounder  principles  more  recently  brought 
into  view  by  the  mpid  progress  of  mankind  in  know- 
ledge and  enlightenment: — 

If  ibua,  by  U>ve  of  «c«eutloni 
Thou  |>ror'it  Uim  6t  for  Itovoluliona ; 
Yet  ono  Mlii«*e(l,  to  that  u-t  tm«, 
Nor  wout<l«t  beglo  to  oliKngv  aoew ; 

Know  thiit, 

Thou  tbink'st  nmiM; 

Deem,  to  think  true, 
All  OoMtitatioDs  biul  ktit  Uioae  limu  new.* 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  &Ir.  Cunning 
wrote  to  a  college  fricnd,f  who  was  itien  tmvelliug 
abroad,  the  follumng  expresMon  of  his  svntiinent«. 
The  letter  fniui  which  the«i  extracts  arc  taken,  is 
dated  Piipcr  Buildings,^  December  13,  1792. 

Mr  DKitM  Doftivoiwx, 

You  untMrnDj'  wi>h  lolio«r  Bmnctliiiif:  m|Hrctin;;  thr  pnt- 
wnt  Ktatc  of  politicA  in  ttiia  cimiitry  ;  unil  rir«l,  of  tlinl  iMxIy 
f>f  men  fttlcr  wliotn  you  Iinve  mailo  mime  [inrticuUr  inquiries 


*  pfnnty  t^  A-ti  JaaMn. 
f  TIm  lafat  B»ri  of  Mor)«7,  thou  Ixtnl  Boriti(>loii.       1  T«ia(4«. 


TUB  ASBOCIATION. 


in  yonr  last  letter — The  Awociatioti.  It  still  lives  and 
BonmliCK,  tint  with  what  (k>^rce  of  vigour  and  unttnimity, 
with  what  prospect  of  permanence,  or  with  what  powera 
ii)tciition  of  iictivit)-,  the  time  is  not  ycl  come  when  one 
determine.  It  will  not,  however,  be  long  before  we  shall 
Know.  The  Parliament  is  at  tliifl  moment  aMiembled,  aiid 
the  dclinte  un  the  Addrcxs  probably  iK^in.  I  do  »ot  wait 
to  be  able  to  give  you  the  result  of  it ;  because,  were  I  to  do 
*o,  I  should  l>c  too  Inte  to  seud  thi»  letter  to  MorjM'ih,*  who 
BCt8  out  to-morrow  morning,  and  «ilio  will  deliver  it ;  nod 
(as  he  is  probably  himself  at  this  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moiut)  an  account  of  the  delinte  along  with  it  to  you,  at 
Vienna.  1  have  been  told,  indeed,  that  Ureyt  intends  to 
1)e^in  a  thundering  attack,  but  from  his  attacks  and  his 
tliuD<ler,  1  <lo  not  tliitik  much  tu  be  apprehended.  What- 
ever line  of  conduct  the  jVfisociation  may  now  pursue,  whether 
tliey  persevere  in  tlicir  cflbrbi  to  obtain  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  view,  as  they  prudently  stated,  of  working 
other  tubordinale  reforms;  or,  whether  alarme^l,  in  eoniiuou 
with  ibe  n-al  of  the  country,  at  the  mischief  which  they  liara 
already  begun,  aud  which  there  arc  not  wanting  those  spirits 
who  would  mo><t  readily  push  to  it^  completion,  they  may 
abandon  the  project,  which,  if  they  mean  no  harm,  is  useless, 
and  if  tbcy  mciui  to  go  all  lengths,  i»  wicketl  in  the  laitt 
degree  1  in  all  cases,  it  will  rcciuirc  much  time,  much  caution, 
and  vigour,  and  good  forlutie  to  hi^al  the  woundii  which  the 
peace  and  (eeurity  of  England  rcceii'cil  from  them.  The 
breach  which  was  occasioned  by  their  first  pro<T*^ding»  in  the 
party  {if  i«irly  it  may  be  called,  which  has  nii  principle  of 
unanimity  in  it)  of  opposition,  is,  as  they  say,  made  up.  And 
jet  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  itome  of  his  immediate  friends, 
are  pledged  (as  I  have  understood)  to  suppurt  Mr.  Pitt  ia 
all  the  strong  measures  uliich  may  be  ueceasary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  country — even  so  far  a«  to  a  war  with  Fmnec 
— if  a  war  with  France  should  be  thought  unavoidable. 
"What  jnrt  Mr.   Fox  is  to  take,  what  he  thinks,  wliat  he  eon 
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ttf,  or  vhat  he  can  do,  1  am  at  a  lo«a  to  coojectore ;  and  I 
do  iwt  mtxt  nitli  aiivbudy  «lio  C!<timatc>i  it  with  iDorecon* 
fideiioc  8ud  ceTtaiuty  than  1  do.  Ililhcrtu  be  has  avoidi'd 
ex|>licit  declnnitiotu,  aitd  what  dcvlitrutiutifl  h«  haii  made 
hat-u  had  the  rQV'Ct  of  giving  to  both  parties  (of  oppoutioii) 
a  sort  of  right  to  claim,  aitd  ample  rea^ou  to  distrust  hiiu. 

Ttiv  «tJitc  of  tlic  L»ittitry  is,  bryoud  denial,  very  critinl. 
Tliat  tbero  is  a  party  whose  aim  it  is  to  imitate  Fraocc  io 
■lmo*t  every  partiouUr,  1  nm  confident ;  bnt  that  the  party 
ia  very  contemptible  in  ctiaraictcr  and  ability,  and  that  it  lm 
not  at  preMMit  very  numerous,  I  am  pretty  well  assured ; 
and  1  am  Killing:  to  hope,  alfo,  that  it  iit  not  likely  to  become 
much  nture  nuriicruus,  nor  to  gain  any  neccwiuii  of  abiliticH 
or  character,  now  that  the  soberer  part  of  tlic  people  have 
heeu  roiiKcd  to  a  hciikc  of  their  dnngcr,  mid  rxcitnl.  as  tliey 
have  been,  witb  great  ddigencc  and  cflcct,  to  cscrt  ihemadves 
for  the  )>re(iervatioii  of  the  public  vafety  and  their  own,  lut 
the  Fnruch  parly  hat  done  for  its  dc»tnic1ion.  ^VIlm  1  say 
1-Vcnch  jiarly.  I  do  not  say  it  at  random,  or  as  a  term  of 
common  abuse,  but  rrom  a  conviction  t]iat  the  violent  pe»ple 
herv  are,  individually  if  not  collectively,  for  the  most  part, 
under  tbc  iiiltucnoe,  and  in  M>nie  degree,  it  may  lie  saiil,  in 
tlie  /lay  of  l->ainee ;  and,  iudeeil,  tbc  late  decree  of  tbc  Con- 
vention,  pnfcssing  tbeir  readiness  to  assist  any  di  scon  ten  tod 
<rombiiuition  of  individuals  iu  any  country  against  tbc  csta* 
hiiahed  co^'^'i^nicut  [\m>  that  goveniment  wluit  it  may)  of 
that  country,  at  the  mhid  time  lliat  it  manifotn,  in  the 
pnblialiern  of  that  decree,  a  ino«t  prolligatc  cunten)|>t  for  all 
llic  lawn,  written  or  unwritten,  of  natiutuil  justice,  jwliey, 
uid  niornlily,  and  a  stupid  and  ignomnt  want  of  diacrimiua- 
tiou  and  prefcrrnov  betw«-n  (^vod  and  bad  forms  of  goi-em- 
mrnt,  and  a  mcMt  in>|)olitic  anri  imjirudiiit  m-knowlcdgmctit 
that  they  consider  the  almutof  any  act  of  M-lf-clcc(vd  spokca- 
nen  fur  the  poo|il<!  as  the  voicu  of  tbc  prupio  itself;  and  a 
ihouMlid  other  dirty  aad  degrailing  crimes  agaiiist  twio,  and 
■einiWB,  uid  bonuiir,  and  werything  that  is  uwful  and  com- 
inctHlulile  in  buman  witdom ;  at  tlie  saino  time,  I  nay,  it  very 
fairly  warraiiu  a  tuKjiicion  that  any  set  of  neti  who  cry  out  with 
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firat  re1ienii?nc«  aj!;ainst  the  existing  convtitution  of  the 
tountr^'  ill  uliicli  tliey  live,  ■nd  proc««l  from  decrying  it  to 
Kork,  OS  far  ofi  tlicf  arc  able,  its  doniifall,  act,  il'  not  witli  an 
uoderstood  and  ratifii>d  covenant,  at  If««1  with  a  tacit  and 
impliitl  hope,  that  they  ehnl)  not  want  tlie  assistanrc  of  the 
Frctich  frheu  they  eall  tor  it ;  au<l  tlint  they  Khnll  not  Ijo 
tardy  in  oulling  for  it,  when  they  find  their  unawifttcd  cCTorta 
inc^tual. 

What  my  opinions  and  feelings  are  in  theac  timm,  yon 
will  [wrhaps  in  »oinc  measure  have  collcetcd  from  what  I  have 
already  written.  With  regard  to  France,  t>o  Ioilk:  aa  they 
were  Htrn^gling  for  iheir  own  lilx'rty,  i^it  long  m»  they  were 
clearing  the  way  for  the  erection  of  that  <'onalicution,  of 
which  the  inhahitanta  of  the  conntry,  as  if  with  one  muI  and 
Mie  Tolce,  liail  dt^iledly  and  tmni^iinontily  esprcMcd  their 
choice,  and  demanded  the  trial,  1  teiahed  moat  pional}'  and 
heartily  for  Uie  total  overthrow  and  demruction  of  every  iin- 
pcditncnt  that  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  exertions, 
Aod  (hia,  from  a  thorough  perauauon,  that  the  right  of  a 
nntiiiii  to  choose  far  itnelf  '\\»  own  constitution  is  a  right 
which  they  claim  from  God  and  nature  alone,  and  for  the 
exerciM  of  which  to  Gad  and  nalurr  ahnf  they  are  amenable. 
I  will  not  <tcny  titat,  in  addition  to  this  tnotive,  I  was  ac- 
ttiated  also  \ry  one  oilier  of  an  inferior  operation ;  I  mean  a 
sort  of  iqtrcuiiilitf  fiindnr**,  wbicli  1  eutcrtitiiivtl  for  the  idea 
of  a  Hepreiimtativt  Hepublic ,-  ant!  a  de*ire  to  ascertain,  by 
the  rxperienct  of  a  naffkbotir,  without  iieing  at  any  of  the 
riitk  or  c&penM-  of  the  experiment  st  ^omr,  how  fur  jmeA  a 
form  of  goyeninient  would  increase  or  diminish  the  freedom 
and  happiuexs  of  a  |)cople. 

But,  when  I  aeo  the  first  use  made  l>y  I'miioe  of  her  eman- 
ciitaliou  from  the  cinharruiuim-niH  with  whii-h  tOic  was  iu- 
volved,  is  not  so  miidi  to  proceed  in  the  tttUemeid  of  fur 
oun  oooatitiition,  and  tlw  eonfimiation  of  fier  own  frec<lora 
and  bapi>ineM,  a*  «  wild  and  wiekcit  atlcm))t  to  involve  all 
o/Acr  nations  in  tiiuilar  ealamitic9,  that  they  may  he  obliged, 
I  suppose,  to  aid  Iwr  in  contriving  some  gcncml  mode  of  ex< 
tncatton  from  them ;  when  1  see,  in  their  insolent  opprcsaion 
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of  states  which  could  not  make  tioad  spinal  them,  sit  ex- 
tmplc  of  tyrtunjr,  nt  least  p<iual  to  Ihat  with  wliich  Mry  were 
t)iemM.-lvcs  aAMile<l  by  the  ctnifwienicT  of  the  despots  of 
Europe  ugainKl  them — in  their  open  violation  of  treaties,  a 
contempt  not  only  for  Mm  or  l/iat  particular  mode  of  nego- 
tiation, as  oh!«(ih't«  or  iintiqiiatod,  or  unnorihy  of  a  free  otate 
(which  might  t>c  some  excuse,  ttuiugh  not  perhaps  a  rery  cou- 
viucing  one),  but  of  all  law,  all  ei/nity,  all  sense  of  right  and 
uToiig,  n»  well  what  has  bctn  establish ckI  hy  usagi"  a»  what 
i«  innate  aud  inherent  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  I  then  feel  that 
fArtr  situation  and  diKjxnition  are  extremely  changed,  aud 
tliat  my  Mrutiitienla  and  wishes  must,  if  I  have  any  oonsist- 
eucy,  change  with  llicm.  Ildpleoa  and  imultcd,  oppressed 
at  home  and  attacked  by  a  fumiidahle  iurwion  from  alwosd, 
struggling  with  au  exertion,  unparalleled  m  history,  for  (he 
aoquircnicnt  of  a  hloming  of  the  ndue  of  which  no  nation 
ever  smnied  more  sensible,  and  of  which  pcrlin]M  no  nation 
hut  themcclrea  ever  made  a  had  use  the  moment  that  they 
had  BC([uircd  it ;  in  theif  circnmntiuioeii,  my  opinions,  my 
liopca,  and  [as  fur  as  I  couhl  command  any  of  ctticacy)  my 
prayen  went  with  them ;  and  I  exulted  in  the  defeat  of  their 
enemios,  and  their  own  contcqucnt  liberty  to  act  as  they 
tliougbt  proper,  and  as  I  h»]>e(l,  I  should  think  right.  Now, 
indeed,  1  flud  them  a  very  dilfrreut  people,  virtortous  tctrry- 
whert,  bnt  wliore  it  moat  eoncrrnrd  tliein  to  look  for  victorj-, 
over  their  own  cur»cd  fudivn*  and  handilti  of  iu$atinnt  and 
tmupiml9rt ;  not  ojipressed,  and  attacked,  and  iusnlted,  but 
insolent  beyond  all  hound",  prufoaing  univcmul  enmity,  and, 
■a  fiir  as  in  tl»rm  lies,  preuching  univcrMd  oppression,  wtd 
proring  to  dcmumlnitiou  that  the  l>est  blcjutiiig  of  Heavr^i, 
when  put  into  bad  houdB,  on  liberty  into  theirs,  instead  of 
contributing  to  the  tnui(|uillily  and  comfort  of  it*  posscsaon, 
may  bo  couvrrted  into  a  j'inicue  fur  the  diMinict  and  destrue- 
tion  of  all  mankind ;  in  lliia  cbarmrler  ihcy  carry  nothing 
with  llicuu  uf  mine,  but  my  contempt,  aiu)  drcacl,  and  ex- 
ecration. 

Witli  TCganl  to  hone  polities,  there  is  nothing  here  of 
which  1  lisTfl  any  ooesaion  or   disposition  to  talk    violently  \ 
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yaiiy  I  bavc  none.  The  Awociation,  and  the  subscqncnt 
ilivisions  of  tliat  partj  of  nhit-li  I  Imve  liccn  tiwij  to  tkiiik 
mmt  higltly,  uid  with  wliJoh  for  the  most  part  I  have  hnp- 
pcnnt  to  agnv  in  opiuton,  ns  they  rendered  it  titterlj:  impoa- 
Bilde  for  any  man  to  ngroe  any  longer  with  tJie  whok  of 
opjxwition,  set  me  about  ooiiridcriug  witli  vtiich  half  of  it  I 
fcit  myself  most  diiipoHed  to  join.  The  re«iiU  of  my  de.libe- 
ratioii  wiiM  something  more  than  nn  imlifferviieo  to  either; 
Bud  rousing  in  myself  the  consciousDcss,  that  being  without 
connexion  and  obligation,  which  cotdd  in  honotir  or  neees> 
tity  bind  nic  to  any  individual  or  tet  of  individuals  what- 
ever, I  finally  concluded,  that  to  emancipate  niynclf  at  onee, 
from  aliaokicH  of  «U]>po*ed  re»triction  and  attachment  might 
be  infinitely  to  my  use  and  conjfort  in  these  times,  and  could 
in  no  way  be  reiircseiiled  w  unfair,  or  impoliliv,  or  iin- 
I>roj>cr. 

As  a  pro&asional  man,  it  u  of  little  consetiuenre  of  which 
party  a  lunn  ii<,  but  I  IktHcvc  it  to  be  better  to  be  of  none  at 
all ;  and,  aa  a  politician,  when  I  shall  arrive  (as  I  purpose 
doin^  at  some  time  or  other)  at  that  honourable  character,  I 
cannot  but  think  it  would  be  of  some  credit  and  advantage 
to  be  perfeclly  free  to  choose  my  own  i>arty,  and  profess  my 
own  principle*  at  a  season  nhcii  parties  will  bo  to  be  chosen, 
and  principles  professed,  on  grountU  very  new,  und  under  eir- 
cumNtance*  very  different  from  any  th»t  have  been  seen  in 
the  coronion  course  of  poUticnl  occurrences. 

You  will,  (Krhaps,  be  sonicwhat  rurprii>c<l  at  henring  this 
luguagc  from  tnc;  for  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  you  are 
one  of  those  who  may  have  conecivi-d  tiial  there  are  some 
ties  stronger  than  tliOM  of  mere  habit  and  acquaint  a  nee  which 
connect  mc  with  certain  individuals  in  opposition.  I  will 
not  now  csplnin  to  you  how  and  why  thi»  ia  not  so;  but  1 
will  prove  to  you  that  it  is  not  ao,  by  a  fact,  which,  if  you 
think  me  (as  1  imppoae  you  do  think  me)  a  man  of  honour, 
will  be  much  mure  convincing  than  any  erplanation — tliat  i», 
by  assuring  yuu  that,  were  I,  at  this  present  moment,  of 
couseqaenec  enough  to  make  my  opinion  and  support  of  any 
worth    or  consideration — in   plain  wuntn,  were  I  (wlturc   I 
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funw  limp  hctwo  hope  to  be)  in  Parliament,  my  support  and 
n|Hiiitiu  xrvmKI  go  wiUi  JVr.  Pitt. 

It  i»,  Wwt'vn',  M  jiXtu  must  see,  in  ni«re  sptctUation  that 
I  oiN'wk  tht*  ;  f\v.  i»  a  l4nrjfrr  (as  irise  people  say)  what  have 
I  ttt  do  «ilh  (toliui:*? 

IMipw  me  erer  rours  affectionately, 

Geokqe  Canning. 

Thi*  U'ttvr  iviitaiiis  some  points  which  are  re- 
luiu'KuMo;  tor,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Canning  had 
not  yvt  t'Utt'r\Hl  tin.'  ]iiirliampntary  arena,  he  clearly 
\uy*  (hiwu  i«»im'  o(  those  grt-at  principles  of  policy 
lit  whioh  ho  «tlor\vttnls  stemlfastly  adhered.  It  is 
lhii  HiMiio  hiuul  whivli,  in  youth,  here  condemned 
iho  '  cxtunplo  ot"  tyninny'  set  l>y  'the  confederacy 
tit'  iho  doji|M»ta  of  Kim»i>e'  in  '  assailing'  France 
w1ii»u  >tl  niji^lhi}?  for  fninloni,  wliich  also  steadily  de- 
lloiUitvt)  lli)oii)t|utrtt'  \YhfU  he  *  assailed'  the  liberty 
uf  indt't»'i»h-iit  iiHtioiis;  and  which,  when  that  won- 
di«rl\(l  ititin  hiitl  tvuwnl  to  exist,  and  tyranny  came 
httlit  till'  old  tjiDirtor,  0|ttK)3ed  with  equal  decision  the 
\iohiliitii  of  lK>«  v\)i\\U  of  independent  states,  by  the 
lliotiiirt'lu  wito  t'ontjMutiHl  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Ami  ihU  i-oiuU'inuHtioii  of  tho  'despots'  who,  in 
^t<li^^  HBBttllt'il  Ki'HUoc,  wiw  foundetl  on  the  right  prin- 
t'ljilo  \i<i.,  'llitti  tho  ri^ht  of  ft  nation  to  choose  for 
'  I(«i0f  il"owii  t'on»iitutit>n  in  ft  nglit  which  they  derive 
'  fvom  ii'i'./  Hiitl  thttuiy  iiloiu',  and  for  the  exercise  of 
'«l*(>h  1o  ()'.<>/ iitid  H.ihd'i' iiloim  I  hey  are  amenable.' 

t'lti'  lilhT  nUo  ihiimiiIh  hiH  views  on  the  'new 
ii)ilitloiia'  <t»tl  llio  '  ol>r  oiii'H.  It  is  clear  that, 
tillliiiii»th  lit»  tHii'ly  "Vinptilliio"  wi-n-  on  the  liberal 
»\\U\  lit'  iiiiM>t'  jtHtltrtl  wlrh  tl)i<  Mliglitest  favour  on 
(iliili*  lilt  I'liitnultiti  thi<  oliiinit'tcr  of  (he  English  Con- 
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Rtitution;  for  (utter  he  left  college)  he  rgected  with 
indignation  a  proposal  made  to  him  by  the  leaders 
{who  wL'pe  attructc'd  by  his  fame)  to  place  hiinself  at 
the  heitd  of  that  party  which  whs  seeking  to  suh* 
vert  it 

His  principles,  indei'd,  required  a  change  in  his 
view  of  the  pi-oceedings  in  France^ 

'  I  ft'ei,'  he  sayti,  '  that  their  sitUiUion  uiid  disposi- 
'  tion  are  extreincly  changed,  and  that  f'l^  sentiments 
'and  wishes  must^  if  1  have  any  canstsUmcyi  change 
'with  them.'  He  does  not  say,  I  iSiink,  nor  does 
he  ude  any  word  to  indicate  deliberation;  bnt  he 
says,  '  /  feeV  that,  '  if  I  have  any  consistency,'  I 
must — what?  obstinately  cluig  to  my  former  iseti* 
timents?  No;  \  must  'change'  them.  Changf 
and  consistency !  incongruous  words  to  l>e  united ! 
'  Change,'  the  oflspring  of  consistency !  Yet  so  it  is. 
Still,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  nature  of 
the  change.  It  is  not  change  of  principle,  but  change 
i  opinion — a  contiistt-'Ut  adherence  to  principle  neccs- 
itating  a  cliange  in  opinion. 

*  The  common  thinker,'  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
in  writing  of  '  Mr.  Hurke,  whose  fate  it  was,  in  one 
'  part  or  other  of  his  course,  to  encounter  adversely  all 
'  the  great  parties  of  the  Statu,'  is  embarrajised  'by 
'  the  dilficulty,  which  he  must  feel,  in  tracing  the  links 
'  of  the  chain  which  holds  together  the  parts  of  Mr. 
*  Burke's  life  as  a  consistent  whole.  Ever)-  man  can 
'  see  the  diBsimilarity  of  action*  and  words,  but  not 
ly  can  see  how  necessarily  they  must  arise  from 
unchangeable  identity  of  principle.' 

'  I  take  8omi:  cre<lit  to  mj  self,'  says  Sir  James,  with 
pardonable  exultation,    '  for  having  discovered  thia 
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'  when  1  was  young,'  adding,  with  Inudable  humility, 
'  and  on  inuiiy  other  things  much  niiiitiiken.'  But 
the  knowledge  of  this  im|K)rtant  truth,  which,  with 
Sir  Jamea,  wiis  ac<iuircd  by  reflection,  resulting  in 
diicovery,  seems  to  have  been,  with  Mr.  Canning, 
innate;  for  he  describciJ  it  to  his  friend,  not  as  a  i/m- 
wvertf,  hut  a  feding. 

But,  in  wliutcver  way  Mr.  Canning  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  this  jirinciple,  it  is  very  certain  that  it 
was  his  guide  thnmgli  his  {whtical  life ;  and  ahhough, 
at)  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hurkc,  it  is  an  operation  of  no 
ttmall  difficulty  to  *  acimrate  general  princi|»Ie8  from 
'  the  iHiftiiing  cvcntii  U>  which  tliey  are  applied,  and  to 

*  disengage  profound  truths  from  the  gorgeous  rubes 
'  of  eloquence — which  arc  toodazzlingto  be  penetrated 

*  by  veiy  feeble  intellects — 1«  distingiiisli  between  the 
'  philosopher,  the  teacher  of  political  wisdom  to  all 
'  ])OHtoriry,  and    the  uuriviUled  orator  employing  his 

*  genius  in  guarding  his  cotem|K)rarics  against  thcevita 

*  of  his  times;'  yet  the  tiu>k  must  be  performed  by 
all  those  who  desire  to  rise  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  great  talents  and  the  profound  indilical  sagacity 
which  diBlinguished  Mr.  Burke  at  the  end  of  the  last 
vcntur)',  and  Mr.  Cunning  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present. 

It  is  seen  by  the  concluding  part  of  this  letter, 
that  Mr.  Cunning  hud  eiiriy  miule  up  his  miitd,  when 
ha  'arrived  at  the  honourable  character  of  u  polt* 
tician,*  not  to  eoimect  himself  with  the  Whig  party. 
It  is  evident  from  the  whole  lone  of  it,  fr«nn  the  way 
in  which  he  mentiuim  Mr.  F<»x  and  Mr.  <jrcy,  that 
with  th»ni  he  had  no  political  symiHitliy,  and  that,  as 
far  ai(  he  was  at  ul)  united  to  the  Opposition,  it  was 
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widi  iimt  section  of  it  of  which  the  Duke  of  Porthind 
was  the  leailer,  and  Mr.  Biirkc  the  inovi;r — that  section 
which  shortly  after  joined  itself  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Canning  was  one  of  lliose  politicians  whose  minds  are 
so  constituted  thiit,  having  strong  con\-iction8,  they 
are  utterly  incapnbic  of  acting  agaiiiH  them.  Ko 
personal  ag^randizi'nicnt,  no  official  distinction,  conld 
have  tempted  him  to  undergo  the  anguish  which 
he  would  have  exgiorienccd  at  fecluig  that  ho  waa 
promoting  measures  of  which  his  conscience  dis* 
iipproved.  Ambitious,  doubtless,  he  wasj  but  he 
could  not  gratify  his  ambition  at  such  a  cost.  Ili^ 
flioice,  then,  lay  between  the  Portland  Whigs  and  the 
Tory  Pitt.  Hi«  inclination  led  him  to  the  latter ;  there 
were  undoubtedly  considerations  which  tended  to  hia 
separation  from  tiie  fonuer.  It  ia  certain  that  'the 
'  diflicidties,'  described  by  Moore,*  '  which  even  genius 
'  like  his  would  ex{K'rience  in  rising  to  the  full  growth 
'  of  his  ambition  under  the  overshadowing  branches 
'  of  the  Whig  arist<icracy,  and  that  superseding  in- 
'  tlucnce  of  birth  andconneKion,whicli  had  cunt  ributed 
'  tokecpevcn  such  men  as  Burke  and  Sheudan  out  of 
'  the  Cabinet,'  were  not  without  their  weight  in  deter- 
mining Mr.  Canning  to  which  party  he  would  attach 
himself;  but  it  is  imposi^ible  to  read  the  delineation 
given  of  the  state  of  his  mind  in  this  letter,  without 
seeing  that  his  sympathies  and  principles,  at  a  time 
when  he  had  no  communication  with  Mr.  Pitt,  were 
•ullicient  to  make  him  unhesitatingly  my  that,  '  were 
'  he  in  Parliament,  his  sujiport  and  opinion  would  go 
'  with'  that  great  statesman. 


*  L)fo  iffUhmdam,  vol  U.  p.  341,  «tOL,  md  od. 


U  UKORGK   CANNINO   AND   HIS   TIMES. 

Ill  llui  lolliiwin;!;  year  (1793)  Mr.  Pitt,  of  his  own 
HUiuii'il,  ii|ii<nuil  li  ciiinmunicatioQ  with  him;  the  result 
WHH,  llml  liti  WiiM  rvtunuKl  to  Parliament  for  the 
ltiniiu(ili  t'l'  Nt*w|Kirf,  thwiigh  Mr.  Pitt's  influence, 
(Mill  llitti  li<»  tti)li>rtHl  thp  House  of  Commons  as  his 
KHi'iii  m»l  ti\i>wtsl  •upiR>rtor. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


UR.     CANNIVa's     OnATOnT. 


WHEN  Mr.  Canning  first  took  his  seat  in  tlie 
Rouse  of  Commons,  lie  had  achieved  no  incon- 
aiderable  cclehrity.  He  was  known,  by  liU  speeches 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  as  a  veiy  good  speaker.  At 
both  places  lils  taleiitji  had  been  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, and  it  was  far  from  an  easy  matter  for  him 
not  to  disu{>[H>int  the  expectations  which  he  had 
raised.  He  had  the  good  sense,  however,  not  to 
ujien  ht»  lipit  during  his  firat  ^eiiksion;  and  he  was 
content  with  listening  to,  in  order  that  he  might 
profit  iy,  the  speeches  of  those  great  masters  of  elo- 
quence who  then  adorned  the  benches  of  the  House. 
It  wiis  on  (he  31st  of  January,  1794,  in  his  second 
session,  that  he  made  hii>  luuidvn  speech,  in  favour  of 
the  subsidy  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia. 

Various  comments  were,  of  course,  made  at  the 
time  upon  the  merits  of  this  first  effort  j  and  it  has 
also  drawn  forth  not  a  few  from  tliose  who  liave  sub- 
sequently discussed  it. 

li  may,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  know  how  he 
himself  describes  it,  in  a  tetter  written  about  six 
weeks  after  he  had  delivered  it,  between  which 
periods  he  had  had  '  a  severe  illness,  under  which  he 
'  had  laboured  fur  live  weeks,  and  from  which  he  was 
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*  wttliin  a  fcir  days  only  relieved.'  The  tetter  is.  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Boringdoo.  It  is  dated  JUarch  so, 
1794- 

Tlir  ffrt-at  treat — to  ulitcb  jroa  ntliulc  ia  tlic  postscript  of 
jOfor  Icttvr,  in  the  subject  upon  vliicli,  in  conBequeim?  of  our 
JOUtj  codvcrNQtioDK  ftlmut  it  iMrfore  ;rou  Itfft  Kiigliind,  mid 
yniir  maiijr  remembrances  of  it,  expressed  iu  yotir  letters  since 
tliat  tttn«-,  yitit  naturally  expect  tliat  I  should  feel  it,  aa  my 
firat  duty  itnd  iticliimliuti,  to  udk  tu  you, — took  place  ou  tltc 
31st  of  Jinusry,  Juat  ten  (laya  after  th*;  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  OH  the  very  first  (lay  after  tlie  dclnatp  oti  llie 
Adilma  (for  in  that  I  tlM)U};)tt  it  would  Im;  too  fonranl  to 
itnKngp}  on  wliich  I  could  find  an  opportunity  of  epcakinp. 
You  will  have  tt'thrrod  froai  what  little  I  have  Haid  to  I^ve- 
aoii*  oflajtt  month,  and  frum  what  I  liavc  Mud  to  Morpeth 
tO'tlny,  that  tnjr  success  niis  ci]ual  to  my  Dio«t  sanguiuc  hopes. 
1  lhou||;l)(,  when  I  bc^cnu  tliidi  letter,  that  to  you,  who,  being 
already  a  lepiilatur,  munt  have  a  HOrt  of  fellow-fi-cliiig  with 
uie,  nitd  niunt  uiidcntland  what  your  wnsations  arc  to  be, 
fnim  what  mine  wcrr,  I  hIwuIi)  have  courage  to  talk 
mora  opetily,  and  at  lariRe,  than  I  tenturcd  to  do  to  thoM 
*hn,  only  Wiug  tilxiut  to  be  in  I'arliuniciil,  have  not  yet  all 
the  synipothy,  an<l  all  the  impudencr,  which  would  Iw  ncccs- 
aKry  to  make  titent  think  a  tletnikd  account  of  such  a  matter 
|ini|H-r  or  panlonablr.  I  iuti'tidetl  to  have  told  you,  ut  full 
Inifitb,  what  wm*  my  feclintr*  at  ifettiug  up,  and  Win);  pointed 
at  by  ihd  S|>nikc!r,  and  bearing  my  name  oallctl  from  all  sides 
of  tliv  House ;  how  I  tirmblcd  b-»t  I  i>liould  hcvitate,  or 
niiapUcc  a  won)  in  the  two  or  three  first  tcntcnem ;  white 
all  was  drul  Mitencti  amuttd  me,  and  my  own  vnice  wunded 
In  my  rant  ijuite  like  M>in«  i>llier  gentlcman'o;  how,  in 
abnot  ten  uiiiiiilrw,  ur  lr».  I  gut  warmed  in  collision  witli 
Fos's  aif  unieutB,  and  did  not  rrcn  care  twopeuoo  for  any- 
lioily  or  anything;  hi>w  I  won  rouvrd,  iu  altout  halfanltour, 
IVum  llii*   (ilookiug  »lat«  of  scIf-RuIlieieuey,  by  nccidcatally 


*  IdWil  UniNvlUir  LnvMon,  sIUyvm-iU  Earl  Qnat-tttv. 
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my  eyea  towards  the  Op]>ositiou  bench,  for  the  pur- 
pote  of  paying  ooR)])liiiieut8  to  fox,  niid  assuring  liim  of  my 
respect  aiid  admiration,  and  llierc  seeing  certain  inemliera 
of  Oppo^ittou  laughing  (an  I  tlioiigltt),  and  quixxing  mc ;  how 
this  accident  nbashcd  mc,  aud,  together  with  tny  l>ettig  out 
of  breath,  rendered  me  incApnble  of  uttering  ;  bow  those  who 
eat  below  mc  on  the  Treasury  bench,  seeing  what  it  wa^  tliat 
distrewtcd  me,  cheered  loudly,  and  the  Houkc  joined  tlicm ; 
and  how,  in  leas  than  a  minute,  stniiiiing  every  nerve  in  my 
body,  and  plucking  up  every  bit  of  rewlution  in  my  heart, 
I  went  on  more  boldly  tbnn  ever,  and  getting  into  a  part  of 
my  subject  that  I  liked,  aud,  having  the  House  with  me,  got 
happily  and  triumphantly  to  the  end. 

Tn  all  this  I  had  some  intentiou  of  adding  (if  I  could  so 
far  subdue  my  natural  modesty)  some  account  of  the  rocop- 
tiOD  which  it  mot  from  those  with  whom  it  was  most  my 
interest  and  ambition  that  it  »hun1d  be  well  rcceivi-^1,  but  I 
find  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and  I  must  therefore  defer  all 
that  I  liavo  to  tell  you  on  audi  subjects  till  I  see  you  tn 
England. 

Such  is  Mr.  Canning's  ovra  account  of  \m  niaidtiii 
speech.  It  will  be  read  with  intei-est  by  those  who 
have  already  attained  celebrity  by  their  eloquence, 
OS  well  as  by  those  wliose  young  hearts  uiAy  now 
be  panting  to  attain  it.  The  speech,  when  read  at 
this  distjuice  of  time,  appears  both  very  able  and 
eloquent,  and  assuredly  held  out  that  promiac  of 
future  eminence  to  which  the  speaker  subsequently 
attained. 

Tliis  work  being  in  no  way  intended  as  a  biography 
of  Mr.  Canning,  but  ratlicr  to  throw  light  on  the 
most  imjKirtant  portions  of  his  career,  it  may  be  well 
hero  to  touch  ujun  his  oratorical  powers,  and  to 
inquire  what  were  those  peculiar  qualifications  which 
made  him,  as  an  orator,  what  he  waa. 
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In  the  extracts  of  the  letter  which  has  just  b(*en 
given,  written  with  alt  the  cui-elesiina's  iiiiil  unconcern, 
yet,  nevertheles'*,  with  nil  the  sincerity  of  a  young 
man  to  hiM  friend,  we  have,  beyond  all  doul>t,  a  tnie 
dcscrtplion  of  liis  reul  feelings.  At  that  trying 
inuiutiiit  of  hi»  life,  in  that  letter  he  describett  '  how 
'  he  got  wanned  in  collision  with  Fox's  arguments  so 

*  that  he  did  not  even  care  twopence  for  anylwdy  or 
'  anything;'  and  how  '  he  was  roused,  hi  about  half-an- 
'hour,  from  this  pleasing  state  of  self-sufficiency,'  *by 
'accidentally  casting  \m  eyes  toward  the  Opposition 
'  bench,  and  there?  setnng  certain  members  hiughing, 
'and  (as  he  thought)  quizzing  him;  and  how  this 
'accident  abashed  him.' 

With  tills  account  of  his  own  feelings,  it  is  not 
unintei-esting  to  compare  the  impression  which  his 
oratory  made  on  the  mind  of  hia  greait  rival,  Mr. 
Brougham.  It  is  given  in  his  IJisforical  Shtche-f  of 
Stalfsnien  who  lived  in  the  Time  of  George  III. 

But  lii«  (Mr.  CtimiDf^*}  iIcchniKtion,  thoii^th  oncn  power* 
fill,  lUirayB  Ijcautifulljr  ornate,  never  defti-icnt  in  adniirable 
rliction,  w«ii  crrtainly  not  of  iIh*  vcrv  Iii|tlir«l  cIikh.  It  wau(o«l 
flc|ith  ;  it  cMiic  from  tW-  moiiili,  not  fnim  tbe  beitrt ;  nm)  it 
ticklrd  or  onn  filtwl  the  ear  nthcr  than  pcnetnUod  the 
Ixnom  of  the  lisU-ui-r.  The  orator  iiovrr  arcmeil  to  forget 
hiiUKi'ir,  find  to  W  a)>M>rlK^l  l>j  his  thctiiL-;  lie  wui  not  or* 
rie<t  away  by  bis  passioits,  anil  be  (snir«)  not  hU  nudinuce 
n1oii|c  with  liiiii.  An  m-tor  hUkhI  Iwfore  tut — a  fimt'ratc  one 
no  doubt— but  >till  im  wtor.aiid  we  uoirer  liirgol  tluit  it  w«a 

•  reprtaciitaltun  wo  were  wituomng,  not  a  rati  m-chc.  Tlio 
Greciiii  arti't  was  of  tlie  soooud  cIom  only  at  wtiou  fruit 
tbc  bird»  {tcvkni  ;  while,  ou  kdniig  I'sTrliiuiue's  iiictiin;,  men 
crini  out  to  dniw  n>idu  i\w  ctirtain.  Mr.  Canning'*  drcla* 
mntiuii  rntrrtaitinl  bin  lirarcrv,  no  artialirally  was  it  executed ; 
but  ouly  au  iuexjicrieiiccd  critic  could  miatako  it  fur  tlto 
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higliest  reach  of  tlie  orntorical  art.  The  truly  great  orator  U 
be  who  CAirivit  avay  his  bcarrr,  or  fixes  Itis  whole  sttcutioEi 
on  the  subject — with  the  HuUject  fiUtt  hU  whole  aoul ;  than 
the  *ul>jort  will  »ufltT  hira  to  think  of  no  other  thing — of 
tbc  subject's  eiistcucc  alone  will  let  him  be  coriftcioii»,  while 
tlio  vi^bt'tnont  inspiration  lasts  on  his  own  mind,  which  he 
communicates  to  bis  hearer;  and  will  onlj  suiter  him  to 
reflect  oii  the  admirable  execution  of  what  he  luu  hr-ard, 
after  the  burst  i^  over,  the  mhirlnind  passed  away,  aud  the 
excited  feelings  have,  i»  the  succeeding  lull,  HUiik  iutu 
repoec. 

Such  are  the  notions  u'liicli  were  produced  on  Lord 
Broiighniu's  mind  by  the  oratory  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  hud  so  of^en  listened.  No  one  had  better  oppor- 
tunities  of  forming  a  correct  opinion.  It  being,  for 
tlie  most  part,  his  tot  Ut  r(>ply  to  Ida  opponent's  ar> 
gtiments,  he  was  therefore  necessarily  obliged  to 
bestow  on  them  the  utmost  attention.  ThcMS  remarks 
were  written  some  years  ai'ier  Mr.  Canning's  death, 
when  the  feelings  wliich  rivalr}'  engendered  must 
have  calmed  dowii»  even  if  they  were  not  entirely 
extinguished.  During  the  lust  few  months  of  Mr. 
Cauiiiug's  life,  kindly  fi'elings  had  grown  up  between 
them.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Kolx.Tt  Wilson  (a  copy  of 
which  i»  now  bufore  me),  Mr.  Brougham  had  said : — 
'  Amongst  these  hopes,  the  grenter  part  are  certainly 
'at  this  time  connected  with  Caiuiing,  in  whom  I  place 
'  very  givat  confidence.  Canning  had,  I  oivn,  made 
'  me  aiigry,  or  (to  sireak  more  properly)  vexed  and 
'  hurt  me,  by  what  I  ihonght  yielding  to  the  Chan* 

*  cellar  in  1822;  but  all  I  have  since  seen  uf  him,  in- 
'  eluding  bis  indignation  when  I  attacked  him  (in  a 

*  moment  of  anger),  has  satisfied  me  he  is  dispoi^ed  to 

*  act  a  high,  manly,  and  honourable  part.'    It  may, 
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therefore,  be  reasonably  inferred  that,  in  this  opinion 
rcBpecting  Mr.  Canning's  oratoiy,  there  is  no  lurking 
feeling  of  animosity ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  aecepted  as 
expressing,  not  only  tlic  honest  and  genuine,  but, 
what  is  more,   the   unprtyudiced  opinions  of  Lord 


Brougham. 


As,  however,  these  opinions  are  directly  at  variance 
with  the  truth,  and  as  they  jirobably  are  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  very  great  mnjority  of  those 
who  listened  to  Mr.  Cunning,  it  is  «  curious  matter 
of  speculation  how  Lord  IJrougham  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  hud  '  no  depth;'  that  he  '  did  not 
*  carrj'  his  audience  with  him,'  and  that  he  '  never 
'  seemed  to  forget  himself;'  '  that  he  was  not  absorl»ed 
'  ill  Ilia  theme,  and  was  not  carried  away  by  his  pas- 
'  sions ;  tiiat  un  actor  sUiod  before  us — a  first-rate  one 
'  doubtless,  but  still  an  actor.'  Wliatevcr  inny  have 
l*ecn  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Canning's  subsequent 
speechus  were  made,  we  upprelu-nd  no  man  can  read 
his  own  description  of  his  first  speech,  and  think  that 
the  person  who  could  so  describe  it  was  dcscj-ibing  a 
piece  of  acting,  or  a  mere  rhetorical  display,  and  not 
the  earnest  delivery  of  argumontc  of  tlic  fimre  and 
truth  of  which  the  speaker  himself  was  not  intimately 
{lersuaded.  At  any  rate,  then,  he  did  not  l>ugin  bis 
career  as  an  actor.  If  it  can  l>e  shown  thut^  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  he  was  0(iually  earnest  and  wiicere, 
the  intervening  period  may  be  allowed  to  take  care 
of  itself. 

Now,  certainly,  during  his  last  tenure  of  office, 
when  he  was  about  to  make  an  imiwMant  speech,  his 
wbiile  mind  was  absorlMxl  with  it  fur  two,  or  perhaps 
three  days,  befurelmnd.      lie   spared  uo  lubour  in 
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obtaining  and  in  arranging  his  materials.  He  always 
drew  up  a  paper  (which  he  used  in  the  House),  with 
the  heads,  in  their  order,  of  the  sevt-ral  topics  on  which 
he  meant  to  touch,  and  these  heads  were  numbered, 
and  the  numbei-s  sonietiuics  extended  to  four  or  even 
five  hundred.  At  these  periods  he  was  not  easy  of 
approach ;  interruption  irritated  hira,  except  it  related 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  Defore  going  down  to  the 
House  he  was  taciturn  and  thouglitful,  with  his  mind 
earnestly  bent  on  the  task  which  he  had  to  go 
through.  The  speech  delivered,  he  was  an  altered 
man;  all  his  natural  ease  of  manner  returned;  he 
was  five  from  the  weight,  not  of  having  gone  through 
a  fine  piece  of  acting,  but  of  having  discharged  a 
serious  duty,  to  dischargi?  which  he  had  devoted  the 
best  energies  of  his  mind.  Those  who  saw  and 
watched  these  processes,  knew  well  enough  that  they 
were  not  the  prtXMisscs  thruugli  which  an  actor  would 
pass. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  two  speeches  (the  opening 
one  and  the  reply)  on  the  occasion  of  the  sending 
troops  to  Portugal.  The  expedition  was  a  small  one, 
but  the  occasion  was  most  momentous.  The  party  of 
absolutism  in  Kurope  were  bent  on  overt  tironnng  the 
newly-established  Constitution  in  Portugal.  Spain 
was  the  instrument  to  do  the  work;  hut  it  was  not 
to  be  attempted  openly  liy  Spanish  forces.  A  jwrtlon 
of  the  }*ortuguese  anny  was  disaffected ;  it  deserted 
from  Portugal,  and  was  well  received  by  the  S[mnish 
authoritic-s  on  the  frontier.  The^e  trooi>s  were  '  anned, 
clothed,  and  regimented'  by  the  SpaniHli  Government, 
and,  rocrossing  the  frontier,  were  marching  upon 
Lisbon.   England  was  bound  by  treaty  to  protect  For- 
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ttigal  from  forcigii  invasion  :  that  tlus  was  an  In^Tision 
waa  beyond  all  doubt ;  but — was  it  a  foreign  invasiou  ? 
The  Portuguese  GovcrniiKfiit  so  oousi(l«:n'4  it,  and 
applied  for  aid  to  the  English  Goveniment.  Hesi- 
tatton,  causing  delay,  might  have  bevii  fatal.  Xo 
time  was  to  be  lost;  if  an  exjie^lition  were  sent^  it 
luid  to  be  prcpareil  at  a  ntoraent's  notice.  The  in- 
vading force  waa  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Lisbon; 
the  protecting  force  had,  after  it  had  been  organized 
and  despalcliod,  to  bR-u»t,  in  mid-wint*?r,  llie  storms  of 
the  Bay  of  liiscay  and  the  Atlantic  heforu  it  could 
reach  its  detitinution.  There  was,  however,  no  hesi- 
tation ;  not  a  day  was  lost  in  coming  to  a  decision ; 
and  within  four  days  the  armament  had  actually 
sailed. 
'  In  those  times  there  were  no  railways  or  ek'cttic 
telegraphs  to  make  known  with  lightning  rapidity 
the  answer  of  Kngland  to  the  I'ortugueM;  reiiuisi* 
lion.  The  inhubilnnts  of  Lisbon  were  awaiting 
that  an»wer  in  anxious  cx[>ecCation,  for  the  Consti- 
tutional cause  wa-i  highly  popular.  It  came;  not, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  a  de.-*pnteli  or  a  tslegmm, 
but  in  the  shape  of  the  annanient  itsi-If  apiHraring  al 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  announcing,  not  tliat  it  was 
coming,  but  that  it  was  come.  '  Never,'  said  an 
offic<*r  who  fonned  |mrt  of  the  expedition,   '  ne%*er 

*  shall  I  forget  the  Hceiie  when  we  nailed  up  the  Tagus  f 

*  the  shores  lined  with  the  whole  |Kipulation,  nianifcHU 

*  lag  an  almtnt  fmntic  joy  at  such  a  npe^nly  and  un- 

*  looked-for  arrival  of  the  winhed-for  suecour.' 

But  we  are  anticiiMtling  events.  The  KingV  Mes- 
sage to  Parliament  was  l>rought  down  by  Mr.  .Si-cre* 
tary  Catmiiig  on  the  yih  of  December.    So  profoundly 
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secret  had  the  matter  been  kept,  even  from  tlie  sub- 
ordinate members  of  the  Government,  that,  an  hour 
before  it  was  to  be  delivered,  tlje  whipper-in  of  the 
CovLTinnont  came  to  tlic  private  seoretarv,  and  told 
him  '  to  tell  Mi*.  Canning  he  need  not  coiite  down  to 
the  House,  as  nothing  of  iinj>ortani:e  was  coming  on.' 
A  curious  incident  had  just  occurred.  The  Message 
had  been  returned  fr<jm  Windsor  with  the  sign- 
muimal  of  the  King.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  Mr. 
Canning  (who  was  {peculiarly  jealous  on  such  a  point) 
discovered  in  it  a  slight  grammatical  error.  What 
could  be  done?  It  would  take  four  hours  to  obtain  a 
fresh  signature.  A  little  scratching  out  would,  how- 
ever, set  all  to  rights.  Two  of  lu  set  about  it,  and 
in  about  half-an-honr  of  the  most  delicate  labour  it 
closely-scrutinizing  eye  could  hardly  have  detected  the 
ensure. 

All  U1IS  now  ready.  A  short  time  before  Mr. 
Canning  went  down,  Mr.  Speaker  had  been  duly 
appriiied  what  he  wa-ii  to  expect.  There  were  attout 
two  hundred  members  present,  engngcd  in  some  ordi- 
nar}'  buiiiuess.  To  thvir  great  surprise,  the  S|>eaker 
suddenly  announced  that  *  ]k[r.  Secretary  Canning 
was  at  the  bar,'  and  asked  him — '  What  have  you 
got  there?"  '  A  Message  from  the  King,'  was  the 
reply.  *  Please  to  bring  it  up ;'  and  it  was  brought 
up  accordingly,  and  read  amidst  breatliless  atten- 
tion. The  next  day  was  fixed  for  its  being  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Canning  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  step  which  he  had  to  defend.  He 
felt  tliat  it  might  be  tlio  commencement  of  a  general 
war  iu  Europe,  but  be  was  well  convinced  that  vigour 
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than  were  the  iiienilK>re  uf  the  House  of  Commons 
when  tliey  broke  up  on  that  mcmomble  night.  He 
positivL-ly  ctectrifietl  his  audience  when  hu  iittert-il 
those  striking  words,  '  I  called  the  New  World  into 
existence;  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.'  The  whole 
House  were  moved  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  passed 
tlirough  them;  they  all  rose  for  a  moment  to  look 
at  him!  This  effect  I  witnessed  from  under  the 
ffdlvry. 

Again — consider  liis  defence  res])ecting  his  Lisbon 
embosay.  Kvcry  elfort  had  been  made  by  his  oppo- 
nents to  ruin  hut  reputation  and  to  deiitroy  his  influ- 
ence ;  every  species  of  unworthy  uisinuation  had 
been  brought  to  bear  agaimtt  him;  he  addressed  an 
audience  containing  a  large  body  of  persons  who  had 
already  condemned  him  in  their  hearts.  The  result  of 
the  debate  is  thus  described  by  the  late  Lord  Dudley 
in  a  private  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff : — 

I  am  hardly  recovered  from  my  delight  Bt  the  KplcndJd 
rictorjr  Canning  gained  tlie  oilier  evening.  It  was  certainly 
thv  grcstcst  cSbct,  vitbout  any  exception,  thnt  I  ever  «nw 
produced  by  a  »j)eecli  in  Parlinniiiiit.  It  is  etinfcased  to  have 
been  so  by  hia  enemies.  I  do  not  believe  there  i»  another 
instaooe  upon  recurd  of  a  man  having  done  so  much  by  a 
single  efiort  to  redeem  und  to  rai»c  liu  ctuumctcr.  The 
whole  load  of  obloquy  eceroa  ahakcu  off  at  once :  imd  hiii 
prodigious  abilities  urv  now  IcA  frtw  to  carry  him  to  his 
natural  elevation.  lie  ia  quite  a  nev  man.  His  intlueuco  iu 
i'urUani«Ht  a  at  least  double  what  it  was  on  Monday  last.* 

It  may  be  said  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  friend; 
but  the  result  of  the  debate  pi^oves  that  the  testimony 
was  true. 


•  Mny  lo,  i8i;. 
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Take  another  example — Ills  speech  on  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Corn  hayn  in  1837,  when  he  wa»  told  by 
the  Secretaiyof  the  Tre«8ur)',  just  before  going  down 
to  the  House,  that  '  all  the  gi-eat  hmdowners  were 
aguiti^t  him,  and  would  listen  to  no  com  promise.' 
N evert j  10 k's-s,  when  he  hud  concludtil,  they  were  (as 
he  described  them  in  a  letter  to  a  friend)  '  all  to  be 

*  seen  moving  aboiit  in  knots  of  three  or  four,  and  no 
'  three  of  tht-m  agreeing  on  what  point,  or  in  what 

*  direction,  to  muster  an  opposition.' 

The  most  n^markablu  cliaract eristic  of  hla  oratory 
■was  iU  di'pth.  Let  any  one  read  his  speeches,  and  then 
read  those  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Pitt,  F<)x,  Sht-ridan, 
Windham,  Grattan,  I'lunket,  and  Brougham,  and  let 
them,  if  they  can,  extract,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Burke's,  as  many  tirst  principles  lu  they  will  find  inter- 
spersed ill  Mr.  Canning's— principles  not  Iiiid  down  for 
the  (Mussing  crisis,  but  adapted  to  the  affairs  of  men,  so 
long  as  they  are  cndi>wed  with  tluir  present  nature, 
This  is  what  constitutes  depth.  It  is  true  that 
there  wa«  no  mystery,  which  too  often  assumes  the 
appearance  of  depth;  and  that  such  was  the  light 
which  he  threw  ui)on  his  subjtn-t  that  ordinary'  minds 
might  be  led  to  luuigine  that  there  could  be  no  depth, 
because  there  was  no  darkness.  Mr.  H<irner  said  of 
his  Bullion  HiK'cchi-s,  *  He  playe<l  with  the  most 
'  knotty  subth-ties  of  the  question  as  if  it  had  lj«*cn 
'  fitmiliar  to  him.'  In  short,  he  itluminated  his  sub- 
ject (whatever  it  might  be),  and  initde  it  so  clear  to 
his  aiidiciK-e,  as  |iroved  that  la-  liad  probed  and 
sounded  it  in  every  conceivubli*  direction.  Mr.  Can- 
ntng  was  a  man  who  contnvc<l  to  place  all  Btibjccts 
at  the  right  focus   before    his    mental    vioion.      He 
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■would  novcr  sacriticc  distinctnoss  in  order  to  magnify 
bin  field  of  \iew.  For,  aa  in  the  telescope,  there  is  a 
point  at  which  all- things  become  clear,  and  beyonil 
which  all  things  become  obscure;  so  with  the  human 
mind — the  pretending  to  see  farther  and  deeper  thiiii 
is  possiljle,  scn-es  but  to  produce  that  confusion  and 
mystery  which  13  too  often  dignified  by  the  appella- 
tion of  depth. 

In  another  page  Lord  Brougham  more  justly  ob- 
serves, '  Superficial  observers,  (kz/Jed  by  Mr.  Caiininj?'a 
'  brilliance,  and  by  its  being  sometimes  over-indulged, 
'  committed  their  usual  mistake,  and  supjiosed  that  he 

*  who  eould  thus  adorn  his  subject  was  an  amusing 
'  speaker  only,  while  in  truth  be  was  helping  on  the 
'  argiuuent  at  every  step,  often  making  skilful  statc- 

*  ments  perform  the  office  of  reasoning,  and  oftener  still 
'  seeming  to  he  witty,  when  he  was  merely  exposing 
'  the  wcakncB*  of  hostile  p(».sitio»3,  and  thus  taking 
'  them  by  the  artillery  of  his  wit.'  This  is  a  very 
Iiappy  description  of  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  oratorical 
excellences,  for  he  frequently  baffled  his  opponents 
by  a  clear  litjitcment  of  tlieir  urpuments.  He  never 
misre|»re8ented  them,  genei-ally  adding  to  their  force, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  destroy  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  oratoi-s  are  apt  ingeniously 
to  niUrepre-seiit  an  adversarj-,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
victory  over  him.  The  consequence  is,  that  those  who 
so  deal  with  their  opponents^  rarciy  succeed  iu  carry- 
ing conviction  home  to  their  audience;  an  undefined 
consciousness  prevails,  even  amongst  those  who  do  not 
detect  the  fallacy,  that  they  are  listening  to  argu- 
ment!* which  deal  with  soiriuthing  verj-  like  tlie  real 
I  jioiut  in  dispute,  but  still  not  the  real  one. 


S8  OEOBOE  CAKNIHG  AND  BIS  TIMES. 

Beyond  general  exprrasions  of  prdse,  or  diaprmse 
fif  a  fmrticular  speech,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Canning 
ban  left  liehind  him  any  criticism  of  Lord  Brougham's 
oratory ;  but,  I  recollect  one  day,  when  riding  on  the 
Downs  near  Brighton,  telling  hira  that  I  had  received 
a  hitter  from  London,  stating  that  Mr.  Brougham 
wan  dangerously  ill.  '  Poor  fellow !'  said  Mr.  Canning, 
'I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it;'  and  then,  after  a 
minute's  pouse,  he  added,  '  If  he  should  be  taken  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  will  be  no  one  left  to 
jxMtnd  and  mash.' 
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OVrOIM  OF  HKrOLtTTIOXARr  WAE  —  MR.  CAXNIMO  ArroiNTEU 
CKDBII-SECHKTAIty  FOX  FOKriGN  APVAIIIK  ^  llln  INTKX- 
COCMB  VITR  UK.  PITT — ?ALL  OF  FRENCH  DIRECTORV — 
TBH    CONHVLATe. 

AS  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between 
England  and  France  in  1793,  the  political  ques- 
tions vrhich  agitated  mcii'a  mindi>,  all  tiini4.>d  upon  the 
respective  views  which  they  took  of  the  progress  of 
the  French  Kevolution,  and  the  influence  and  bearing 
of  French  principles  \ii>on  our  own  internal  affairs ; 
so,  after  the  war  had  iKrgun,  domc:itic  [>olitic8  all 
turned  u\>on  its  origin,  and  upon  the  necessity  or  the 
expediency  of  canying  it  on,  or  of  endeavouring  to 
bring  it  Ui  a  conclusion. 

On  both  these  points  a  strongly  marked  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  great 
Whigparty.  Mr.  Fox,  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the 
Commons*,  and  Mr.  Grey*  and  others,  looked  with 
favour  on  the  new  principles,  and  condemned  the  war 
with  France,  as  an  unjustifiable  one,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt, 
without  any  real  neceasity,  had  involved  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitg* 
wUltaro,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Windham,  together  with 
the  mort)  numerous  section  of  their  party,  looked  upon 
those  piinciples  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  were 

•  Ait«nrards  Eai-l  Orey. 
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of  opinion  that  the  war  was  a  war  of  necoitMity,  not 
of  choice,  and  that  the  Miniver  was  forced  into  it 
ngoinst  ttoth  hia  wishes  and  his  will. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  his  speeches,  always  argued  that  Mr. 
Pitt  rauMKl  the  war;  yet  England  did  not  begin  it, 
for  Fi-nnce  declared  war  against  England,  not  Eng- 
land a^uitiKt  France.  If  Mr.  Pitt  caused  the  war,  he 
inuat  Imve  done  it  by  giving  France  such  extreme 
provocation  as  to  compel  her  Government  to  resent 
it  by  war.  The  projwsition,  tht-n,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
did  give  this  jirovocation,  wiw  what  Mr.  Fox  was 
botind  to  prove  in  order  to  make  good  his  acciisa' 
tion.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have 
attentively  studied  Mr.  Fox'a  speeches  tluvughoat 
this  |)eriod,  that,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  attempted 
only  to  show  that  England  had  not  sufficient  grounds 
to  go  to  war  with  France;  an  argument  which  im- 
plies that  the  English  Government  struck  the  first 
blow,  and  that  the  French  Government  bad  not  been 
the  party  to  commence  the  strife. 

Mr.  Fox  lulmitted  that  'there  m-os  much  in  the 
Fn-ncli  derlaration  of  war  that  could  not  fairly  be 
allegi-4l  as  just  caUEiC  of  war,'  and  'ttiat  many  of  the 
groiitids  Htuted  were  absurd.'  Two  cmly  he  could 
cite  ns,  in  his  opinion,  *  acts  of  hostility  and  provoai* 
tion  on  the  |»nrt  of  England.  (i)  The  ordering 
the  Fn-nch  Minister,  M.  Chauvi-lin,  to  depart  the 
kingdom  oiWr  the  execution  of  the  King  ;  (3)  'The 
stopping  thv  ex{Hirtuliun  of  com  to  Frunce  when  it 
WW  nllowisl  to  ntlier  countries.'  Hut  Mr.  Fox  did 
not  contend  that  the-nc  were  acts  of  such  un[>arduii- 
uhlo  provocation  that  nothing  short  of  war  would  n- 
drctt  them.      M.   Chauvulin  liitd  been  accredited  by 
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the  French  King ;  nnd  when  the  Sovereign  wlio  thus 
sent  him  wiis  acttittlly  jmt  to  (K-ath,  he  was  no 
moru  than  a  private  individual.  His  dismissal  was 
not  given  to  him  in  order  to  provoke  or  to  insuU 
the  French  Government,  but  because  he  wan  allying 
himself  ^ith  the  disaffected  in  Kngland,  and  his  pre- 
sence was  dangerous  to  our  tntenml  tranquillity.  As 
for  *  the  stopping  the  exportation  of  corri  and  other 
articles  to  Fnince,'  althuugli  it  may  not  have  been  u 
friendly  act,  it  cannot  be  construed  into  a  deadly  pro- 
vocation. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Pitt  was  most  anxious  to  escape 
having  recourse  to  war,  which  he  knew  would  defeat 
all  those  linatictal  schemes  which  he  hud  for  years 
been  devoting  his  mind  to  cany  out;  to  say  nothing 
of  all  those  iMitter  feelings  of  humanity  which  made 
him  shrink  from  the  misery  which  all  war  unavoid- 
ably entails.  On  the  other  liand  war,  as  H'ttr,  was 
the  policy  of  the  French  rulers;  not  war  for  this 
or  that  injur}'  or  provocation,  but  as  a  measure  in 
tlie  at)titi>act  advantageous  in  itself  to  tfiem^  and  at 
which,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  arrive.  Mr.  Fox's  cmsc  then  dejK;ndod 
for  its  establishment  on  his  proving  that  the  French 
Government  was  bent  on  [>uacc,  but  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  bent  on  war;  but  he  mainly  relied  on  proving 
that  the  causes  of  complaint  which  England  had 
against  France  were  '  all  objects  of  negotiation,' 
and  such  as,  'till  Siatisfactiun  was  explicitly  dc- 
*  maiidcd,  and  refused^  did  not  justify  resorting  to 
'  the  last  extremity;'  a  proposition  which,  if  true,  did 
not  convict  Mr.  Pitt  of  causing  the  war,  because 
it  was  France,  not  England,  which  resorted  to  that 
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last  extremity,  while  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  the  verj*  act 
of  cftrn'ing  on  iiogotiations  to  avert  it.  If  Mr.  Fox 
unci  bis  friends  had  not  looked  with  a  too  friendly 
eye  upon  the  '■  new  opinions,'  they  would  never  have 
taken  so  prejudiced  ii  view  as  to  impute  to  Mr.  Pitt 
the  having'  unnecessarily  precipitated  this  country 
into  the  war. 

The  readiness  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  entered  into 
negotiations  for  peace,  »o  soon  as  there  api>eared 
to  him  the  slightrst  prospect  of  obtaining  one  which 
would  be  safe  and  honourable,  mu.st  .surely  now  be 
acctrpted  as  proof  of  his  rval  anxiety  to  terminate  the 
contest — a  contest,  respecting  which  he  emphatically 
declared  in  Parliament,  two  years  after  its  commence* 
ment,  that  '  this  country  wus  forced  into  it  against 
its  will.' 

It  WHS  not  till  after  the  war  had  begun  that  Mr. 
Camiing  ent*^rcd  Parliament,*  under  the  auspices  of 
that  stalesmnn  with  whom  (as  he  had  some  time 
U-forc  made  known  to  his  friend)  *  hi:«  suppurt  and 
upiiiions  would  go  if  he  were  in  Parliament.'  How 
entirely  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  origin  of  the 
war,  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  another 
luttor  to  tlie  same  friend,  dated  August  lo,  1 794 : — 

I  oUDOt  gum)  "lint  arc  your  i)u»t>ttt  ss  to  tlio  smw  of 
tlia  word  iiffurioiu,  or  its  (IcrivatwD.  It  cumcs,  most  un- 
qiMMtiuiutlily,  trtnu  in/uria,  whicli  is  ronijoutulcd  of  in  umI 
Jiu,  It«  wriiw  iiItviousiT  ii|ipciirs  to  be — fimt.  «nju»tly  hurt- 
Jki:  •cniuiUf,  Aur^ii/j  lumjilv  without  Kininuig  tlic   Idea  of 
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injustice,  as  we  »ay,  rain  is  injiirintut  to  ri|»c  com  ;  thirdly, 
abmhe,  u  wc  tay,  in;urious  huguage  ,•  but  this,  pcrhape,  is 
only  because  from  such  language  sonic  injury  or  hurt  may 
arise  to  the  pcnon  who  re(%ir(;i>  it;  fourthly,  wc  eay  an  iii< 
jttriout  man,  or  rnthor  wc  do  nol  iMiy  usually,  but  miglit  say 
so,  meaiiiug  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  or  ca]>a)i]c  of  nesting 
or  ^Knking  in  such  «  manner  as  to  hurt  wilfully  and  un> 
jtutly. 

The  war  ia  an  injuriout  one,  on  the  part  of  France  in 
aeiwe  four ;  it  is  injurioua  to  thin  country,  in  sense  one; 
aod  may  prove  materially  injurious  to  our  prosperity,  in 
■ense  two ;  but  it  would  \k  vrry  injuriotts  to  Ministcn>,  in 
MABC  three,  to  accuse  them  of  having  occasioned  it.  This 
is  all  that  strikes  me  aa  to  the  menning  of  the  word.  1  do 
noC  know  Mr,  ■■  of  tlic  Temple,  for  I  cannot  read  his 
name  as  you  have  written  it.  I  only  hope  he  baa  not  been 
htjuriouM  to  you  in  aoy  sense. 

In  the  same  letter  lie  says: — 

I  do  not  pretend  to  di.«gni»c  the  dangers,  or  to  solve  the 
difficulties  of  our  present  ]>olilical  situation.  That  the  war, 
u  it  stands  at  prevent,  is  most  dintretuing  i«  an  nnHcrtiotl, 
than  which  notliing  can  be  more  true,  except  what  appears 
to  me  almoett  to  follow  from  it,  that  we  munt  pcri>evcre  some 
time  longer  in  the  war,  if  we  would  avoid  nut  only  distress, 
bat  destruction. 

When  this  sent4mcc  was  written,  France,  under  the 
military  guidnnce  of  Onrnot,  had  been  almost  uni- 
formly succcjtsful.  Iklgium  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  French  Kepublic;  the  lintwh  ex[)cdition 
had  been  diiven  fnnn  llolliuid,  which  country  had 
been  ereeted  into  a  dependent  Uepubiic;  Austria  had 
lieen  defeated  on  thu  Rhuie,  and  the  Sardinians  had 
been  expelled  from  Savoy ;  but  these  trlninphs 
dniintcd  neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  his  youug  admirer,  and 
the  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  nation  was  then 
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cxpost-d  had  resalled,  not  in  strengthening  Mr.  Fo3 
aod  hi»  friciids  in  their  demand  for  |>oaci:,  but  in  the 
strengthening  the  Minister  hy  the  former  fnendu  of 
Mr.  Fox  joining  Mr.  Pitt's  Cabinet.  On  this  junc- 
tion of  the  Dulie  of  Portland  and  others  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Canning  tbua  writes  in  lliis  same  letter: — 

Ah  to  the  prewciit  Cabinet,  our  short  convcntation  wh«n 
iMt  wo  met  in  London  irtll  kaTc  put  you  iii  posscMioa  of  my 
opinion,  AS  I  think  it  did  me  of  yours.  Of  the  purity  of 
the  niotivefi  upon  nhioh  ilint  Cahini't  vim  founded,  I  httve  no 
doubt.  Of  the  policy  of  forming  it,  I  doubt  much.  By 
what  I  have  liocu  able  to  collect,  however,  the  junction  does 
not  Kecin  to  be  unjiopiilar,  and  if  it  is  no/,  all  is  well ;  for  the 
most  serious  danger  of  all  was  losing,  or  impairing  the  con- 
ftdence  of  the  people.  How  do  you  fin<i  the  jiart  of  the 
world  ill  whieti  you  arc  dinposcd  ?  I  do  not  mean  precisely 
IN  lAe  camp  (for  militia  ofKrers,  I  suppose,  are  ready  enough 
to  condemn  any  measures  which  k<.<ep  them  in  tlic  wny  of 
the  danipH,  Ike.],  but  1  mean  in  the  etniiilrif  about  yon. 

Dnring  the  first  three  years  that  Mr.  Canningjl 
wait  in  Parliament,  he  look  very  little  shni'c  in  the 
debutcH.  Hift  first  speech  has  already  been  noticed. 
On  the  o|wning  of  the  session,  December  30,  1794,  Im 
iwconded  the  Address  in  un  able  speech,  which  served 
to  confirni  his  reputation  as  a  speaker;  and  he  also 
spoke  on  the  ajth  of  March,  the  following  year,  on 
Mr.  Fox's  nioiion  for  a  Coimnittee  «n  the  State  of 
tb«  Nntion.  But  his  c>i»m|Hinitive  i^ilciice  tieither 
dvtrueted  from  his  reputation,  nor  diiuiuislRHl  the 
high  opinion  which  Mr.  Pitt  entertained  of  him;  fftr 
he  thus  write*  to  I1I.1  friend: — 

Ht  ncti  Host  no  DON,  Oct.  9,  17Q5. 

■  Vju  ibc  •uhjeet  in  qoMtion,  I  bars  tiotbtng  aow  to  add  to 
vbai  I  llwa  oonaiiinicatod ;  I  bare  indeed  heard  from  I'lit 
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dncc  that  time,  but  I  hiivc  licani  nitliitig  more  tliaa  that  he 
ItAs  iiuirh  to  f-ay  to  me,  if  I  can  aSord  liim  an  Q]>portiinity  of 
»)iyiiig  it.  Tliis  opporttiiiity  I  mmii  to  aflord  him  bv  goitift 
up  to  toirn  ia  about  a  fortiitj;)it>  ^ttH  I  preaume  I  shall  then 
bear  the  [iiirtiwiliu**  of  tho  prnjc'cUsi  arningfrncnt ;  whether 
any,  and  what  <lclay  is  liktOy  to  intcnciiv  before  it  can  be  put 
in  execiitiou,  and  whether  any,  and  wliat  obstacles  may  have 
amci)  to  prevent  its  heiuft  put  in  execution  at  nil.  I  con- 
fas  I  indulge  a  very  san^iiiiC  hope  tliut  this  last  alternative 
may  aol  be  to  be  apprehended ;  whereat  you  will  not  wonder, 
agreeing  iu>  yon  do  with  mc,  that  the  ofTicc  in  question*  it> 
precisely  that,  wliich  it  would  be  most  pleasant  for  me  to 
have  oSerod  to  my  aeceiitnnee,  and  most  useful  to  All,  as  it 
i»  that  wliieh  corrcspon<ls  with  my  descriptioa  of  what  I 
sboiiUl  prefer,  and  promises  most  fully  to  auswer  tlie  purposes 
tLiM  dctcnniuod  my  prcfcrenee. 

Ever  youra  aflectionatcly, 

Gkorok  Cakkino. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  spring  of  tlie  follow- 
ing year  (1796)  tliat  he  became  Under-Scct^tary, 
with  Lord  Grcnville  for  his  chief;  and,  for  the  two 
Bucceeding  years,  his  name  only  appearii  once  in 
Tlajiaard,  and  that  prefixed  to  a  ver}'  short  speech. 
He  waii,  however,  devoting  himself  with  earnestness 
to  discharge  hia  official  dutien,  and  the  following 
letter  shown  how  completely  they  occupied  his  atten- 
tion : — 

M»  DEAR  BoRixoDON,  Loodoo,  Awg.  ai,  1796. 

I  hare  not  been  in  sueh  a  Imrry  to  answer  your  letter,  as 
yon  were  in  writini;  it;  first,  because  I  hold  the  writing  of  a 
letter  just  as  the  post  ii>  going  out  to  be  a  pernicious  babit, 
and  one  tliat  I,  in  common  with  all  well -disposed  i>erson«, 
am  bonnd  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  di«eourage  (and  Ujion 
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this  principle  1  have  within  these  few  days  been  obliged  ab- 
solutely to  Bend  back  a  letter  of  Leveson,*  in  which  he  in- 
formed  me  that  the  post-bell  waa  ringing,  and  that  was  ail) ; 
and  secondly,  because  I  had  the  very  day  before  I  heard  from 
you  written  to  Morpethf  everything  that  I  knew,  and  every- 
thing that  was  yet  determined  concerning  the  subject  of 
your  inquiry. 

Nothing  has  occarred  aince  that  time  to  fix  more  certainly 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  day  to  which  it  now  stands 
prorogued ;  and  without  some  potent  reason  for  it,  it  is  not 
anybody's  interest,  nor  can  it,  I  should  suppose,  be  anybody's 
wish,  that  it  should  meet  so  soon.  My  t^tinhn  is,  that  the 
meeting  will  take  place  some  time  about  the  first  or  second 
week  in  October,  and  this  opinion  is  funnded  upon  what  was 
the  opinion,  the  day  before  yesterday,  of  the  person  who  is 
after  all  to  decide  the  matter.  When  I  see  him  again  to-day 
I  may  perhaps  find  his  intentiona  altered  (though  I  am  pretty 
sure  his  inclinations  are  not),  and  it  roust  be  confessed  that 
there  are  half-a-dozen  events  within  the  verge  of  possibility, 
any  one  of  which  falling  out  immediately  would  render  it 
nearly  impracticable  to  postpone  the  meeting  a  day  beyond 
the  15th  of  September.  I  have  answered  your  question,  I 
fancy,  as  little  satisfactorily  as  you  conid  desire.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fair  at  least,  when  I  cannot  settle  your  doubts,  to  make 
you  a  sharer  of  my  own. 

Are  you  busy  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  good  and 
bad  news  from  Italy  ?  or  do  you  acquiesce  calmly  in  the 
bad,  having  heard  nothing  of  the  good,  which  preceded  it  ? 

By  despatches  from  Vienna,  of  the  7th  inst.,  containing 
accounts  from  M.  Wurmzer,  of  the  and,  it  appears  that,  on 
the  two  preceding  days{the3iBt  July  and  the  ist  of  August), 
he  had  completely  beaten  the  French  army,  and  raised  the 
tiege  of  Mantua,  killing  or  taking  10,000  men,  and  taking 
140  pieces  of  cannon.  So  far  is  clear  and  certain ;  then 
come  the  French  papers,  taking  up  the  atory  from  the  rever; 
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which  they  confeiut  themswlves  to  luive  ttwuyf ;  and  JcscribiDg 
their  Rubecqucnt  success — Gnt,  with  some  detaita  of  opera- 
tions, none  of  which,  however,  it  ia  to  be  oh'<err(-il,  nffect,  in 
the  siuallt^t  degree,  the  mniu  body  of  Wumizcr'a  anny ,  or 
ooDie  at  all  near  or  toirards  Maiitu« ;  and  afterwardii,  with 
H  geueml  awee^iiiij;  assertion  of  a  campagnf  finie  ch  5  joun, 
&c.  &c. ;  with  loss  of  i_5,oco,  or,  as  the  Maniteur  saya,  of 
ia,ooo  men,  to  tlie  AuHtriaiis.  Kow,  thnt  thbi  latter  part 
■ound*  very  dreadful  ts  tnie;  but,  thnt  the  former  authen- 
ticated victory  of  ifarsbal  Wurmzer  cannot  go  far  nothing 
ia  equally  ao ;  and,  when  it  i*  considered  that  the  siege  Ot 
Manttin — the  avowed  object  of  this  part  of  the  campaipi  on 
both  sides — has  terutiiiaicd  in  favour  of  the  Au»triitiu>,  the 
nhole  of  the  besieging  artillery  of  the  enemy  baa  fallen  into 
their  banda,  for  that  I  take  to  be  the  only  way  of  making 
up  the  «am  of  140  pieces  of  cannon ;  that  the  gnrrirou  of 
Mantua  joined  to  the  Austrian  army,  is  autticieut  to  repair, 
in  a  great  degree,  tlic  loaa  of  that  urmy,  alated  at  itM  highest ; 
and,  finally,  that  not  one  of  tho^e  circumstances,  not  the 
word  siege,  not  the  name  If'urmzer,  is  mentioned  by  Uiioiia- 
partc,  or  the  Directory,  1  am  inclined  to  hope,  thnt  the 
Frcndi  accounts  may  ho  found  eonaiilerably  to  have  exag- 
genited  the  sneecsscs  of  the  French,  and  to  hnve  lessened 
their  defeats ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  the  two  difiijrent 
accounlti  of  tltc  French  and  the  AuNtrinu^  speak  of  two  dif- 
ferent pnrtd  of  the  army;  that  while  WunnKcr,  on  his  side, 
■ucceulctl  in  all  liin  uiiderlakingN,  ItuonaiKkrU-,  uii  the  other 
■iile,  has  attacked,  and  completely  cut  to  pieces,  the  corps 
of  Oeneml  (luadranoviteb  ;  that  the  two  main  armies  have 
not  yet  met,  or  rather  had  not,  when  the  la^t  accounts  came 
away,  but  were  advancing  towards  each  other,  HuNhed  with 
their  partial  ndvnutiige»,  to  decide  the  campaign,  indeed,  by 
a  general  battle — a  tremendous  conHict,  God  knows,  and  upon 
the  issue  of  which  t)te  fate  of  Europe  det)en<U. 

I  wonder  what  sort  of  times  those  must  tiavt?  been,  when 
there  were  no  anuiea  to  watch,  no  conflicts  to  apprehend,  and 
when  Europe  had  no  fate  depending.  I  fancy  a  summer 
pasacd  in  Downiitg -street  must  have  been  a  very  diffcreut 
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thing  at  such  a  period ;  and  that  I  abonld  hardly  have  got 
on,  a*  1  hart!  now  dotic,  to  the  middle  of  AujEU&t,  I  will 
not  say  without  tni'cing,  or  regretting  the  ■ocioty  nhich  I 
have  lout,  ocrtaiiiiy  vntliout  any  diatrcwing  impatience  of  ny 
wlitudc.  The  happiness  of  constant  occugnttou  ia  infinite ;  the ' 
plcasanter,  per1ia{is,  to  my  fccliiigB  from  its  being  more  new 
to  them,  than,  jwiluips,  it  ou);ht  to  hare  been.  In  the  in- 
terraU  of  business  there  is  not  much  variety  of  company  to 
be  found,  it  is  true,  hut  one  aeea  a  groat  deal  of  oneself — an 
intercourse  which,  in  modcs^,  I  ought  to  coiifvsM  to  be  vciy 
dall,  but  vhioh  morality  pronouncos  to  be  eminently 
improving. 

Next  to  that  person,  the  one  of  whom  I  we  most,  who  t« 
at  least  eqHally  eajiahle  of  comniDnieoting  improvement,  and 
from  whom  I  am  Karcclr  It-sn  willing  to  receive  it,  is  l/ie 
person  that  I  liave  mentioned,  eailr  in  tliin  letter,  ea  likely 
to  determine  the  meeting,  in  a  great  measure,  aud,  I  hope  I 
may  add,  tlie  counsels,  of  I'arliaroent.  He  is  iMt,  indeed, 
so  elooe  a  prisoner  in  town  i\n  I  am,  but  he  neldoni  leaves 
town  wiiliout  giving  me  mkIi  a  map  of  his  proceedings  as 
enables  me  to  follow  him,  whenever  I  find,  or  can  ran- 
trive  fur  myself  an  evening  of  leisure — an  advantage  which  I 
seldom  fail  to  take  whenever  bi*  deotinntion  is  to  Hollwood. 
I  have  seen  him  much  there,  and  for  the  most  pnrt  alone, 
and  I  think  1  have  never  left  him  withuul  liking  him  licttcr 
tlian  before.  1  could  not  admire  or  love  him  more,  ci-OD 
if  1  had  no  obligations  to  him ;  though,  in  that  case,  I 
should  give  a  freer,  liceaiisv  lewt  suNpiciotis  tcitimony  of  tite 
■■laini*  which,  1  think,  be  has  to  1x  both  loved  aud  admim).J 

Ailicu  I  you  will  judge  tliis  to  Ik  oite  of  my   leisure  daj 
by  the  length  whieli  1  have  written.     It  is  so ;  and  I  havs] 
toriilr  ten  miles  to  my  dinner  at  Imnl  Auckland'* — forme,] 
a«  you  know,  no  small,  and,  its  you  may  think,  pcrliapt,< 
nci  usiuil  undertaking  ;  hut  bcrrin  you  would  err  grossly,  for 
I  am   become  a  uiMt  vehomcut  and  |<ertinBri<ni«  liiimrman, 
aud,  exceptuiR  that  my  >Miy  mare  alarls,  and  my  black  geld* 
ing  stumbles  a  little,  and  that  my  gruoro  is  just  at  this  momcat| 
laid  np,  atul  has  beat  so  lor  tticse  three  weeks,  with  a  hurt 
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wliicli  Lc  got  agftinat  the  pummel  of  th«  aoddle,  I  do  not 
know  any  gciitktnitn,  for  u  young  brgitmcr,  that  is  more 
Handwjtncl}'  motmlcd,  aud  boa  hi«  cavalry  in  better  order. 

Ever  youn  aflV-ctiouatvly, 

G.  C. 

This  letter  is  given  ncurly  t»  esimao^  as  it  ia  a  spe- 
citncii  of  ttiat  serioiisnesa  mingled  wlh  fun,  which 
marked  the  L-))uract4!r  of  the  man,  und  inudv  the 
intercourse  witli  him  so  itgrceable  to  his  familiar 
friends.  It  alao  shows  the  friendly  footing  he  waa 
on  with  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  military  operations  to  which  the  letter  refers, 
were  those  when  Buonaparte  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Munttiu,  and  when  Lonato,  with  the  French 
artiller}',  was  taken  by  the  Austrians — ■operations  of 
sufficient  Jmjportancc  to  have  been  watched  and 
scanned  with  intense  anxiety  at  the  period  when 
they  occurred,  but  the  memory  of  winch  ia  com- 
paratively lost  in  the  succession  of  more  gigantic 
contests  which  marked  the  following  years.  The 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio — so  disastrous  to  Austria, 
so  a|>parently  ad\'antageous  to  France — wa»  concluded 
in  the  autumn  of  1 797 ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing November  Huonaparte  took  his  leave  of  tlie  soUliurs 
with  whom  he  had  won  his  Italian  iiHctorie-s,  and  re> 
tunicil  to  Paris  in  tlie  formidable  character  of  Hhe 
conrjueror  of  Italy.'  The  boundaries  of  Franco  had 
been  extende<[,  nt  tins  time,  by  the  incorporation  with 
her  own  territoryof  Belgium  and  Savoy;  and  her  influ- 
ence was  enormously  increased  by  tlie  establishment  of 
diflcrcnt  republics  skirting  the  conquered  territories, 
over  whom  she  threw  wliat  she  called  her  '  protection.' 
But  if  France  was  thus  victorious  on  land,  England 
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was  everywhere  virtorious  by  sea.  BesiJes  Lord 
Duncan's  f;n-nt  victor}',  England  had  niudc  hersclT 
muster  of  idl  the  colonies  of  France.  These  victories 
by  sen  and  land,  respectively  gained  by  the  contend- 
ing nations,  preserved  the  equilibrium  of  the  war; 
and  twice,  when  there  appeared  something  like  a 
chance  of  bringing  it  to  a  safe  and  honourable  t«r* 
inination,  Mr.  I'itt  o{>cned  negotiations  with  the 
French  rulers — first  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at 
Lisle;  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  demands  insisted 
on  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  that  there  was  no 
real  intention  to  make  peace. 

After  these  negotiations  had  been  broken  off,  the 
Directory  engaged  themselves  in  preparing  an  army 
for  (he  invasion  of  England,  and  Buonaparte  was 
appointed  to  the  command;  but,  ultimately,  the  hos- 
tile prt'imrations  which  were  avowedly  intended 
against  England,  were  tiirnei:!  in  another  direction, 
and  the  eelcbmtc'd  expedition  against  Egypt  left  the 
shores  of  Fnince  (May,  1798),  under  Buonaparte's 
command.  In  a  short  time,  he  made  himself  master 
of  Egypt.  Then  came  Nelson's  glorious  victory  of 
the  Kile,  the  defeat  of  Buonaparte  at  Acre  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  (the  firet  defeat  wliieh  he  had  ever 
ox|)crienced  where  he  comimindcd  in  jwrsoii),  the 
ballje  of  Alionkir,  wliere  he  completely  defeated 
the  Turks,  and  liistly,  the  leaving  his  xiclorious 
army  to  his  bmther  generals,  and  his  own  return 
to  Paris. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  nh«eiicc  of  Buona- 
parte,  in  violation  of  ever)*  principle  of  good  faith  and 
international  law,  tliv  Fivnch  had  made  UiemMlves 
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masters  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  The  King  of  Sardinia 
and  the  King  of  Naples  were  drivvn  from  their  Con- 
tinental dominions;  the  Pope  became  an  exile  at 
Sieunu;  and  Switzei-lund  was  conquered,  and  made 
subservient  to  France.  These  reckless  and  violent 
proceedings  of  tlie  Directory  ruisod  up  a  splnt  against 
them  throughout  Hurope.  Kussia  came  into  the  field 
conjointly  with  Austria,  and,  under  Suwarroff,  hid 
fair  to  regain  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  tciTitories 
which  Buonaparte  Iiad  conquered.  The  French  were 
luade  to  rccross  the  Rhine  hy  the  Austnans  under 
the  Archduke  Charles;  Belgium  was  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  Holland  deeply  discontented. 

In  France,  the  Insurrection  of  the  Choiians  was  a 
source  of  great  disquietude  to  the  Director)'.  The 
Directorv  itself  was  in  a  state  of  discord;  it  had 
undergone  n  change  of  meinliers  while  Uiiomq>ai-te 
was  in  Egypt,  and  none  of  its  members  were  men  of 
more  than  ortiinary  capacity.  Discontent  pre%'ailed 
throughout  France, 

The  position  of  affairs  was  thus  materially  changed 
from  what  it  was  at  Buonapartc'ti  departure.  Before 
he  started,  when  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  a  dash 
at  the  gupreme  authority  of  the  State,  liis  answer 
invariably  was,  the  '  pear  is  not  yet  ripe.'  On  his 
return,  he  saw  that  '  the  pear'  was  so  '  ripe,*  that  it 
only  required  a  shake  to  insure  its  fall;  accordingly, 
be  rescdved  to  give  that  shake  on  the  lytliof  Brumaire 
(November  9th).  On  that  and  the  following  diiy  he 
shook  the  tree,  and  '  the  pear*  fell.  He  extinguished 
the  Directory;  be  shut  up  the  Council  of  Ancients; 
he  drove  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  out  of  their 
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place  of  jisseni!)ly  witli  t!ic  bayoncta  of  his  soldiers, 
and  out  of  the  ruins  eslablislicd  a  Consulate  of 
Three,  of  which  he  was  in  reality  the  undoubted 
master. 

By  this  stroke  of  power  the  Republic  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  annihilated.  The  Kepubliaui 
cxi>crimeut  bad  been  tried,  and  it  had  failed. 

Those  who  remember  thu  deep  sousutiun  produced 
in  this  country  by  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  or 
the  still  dce|M;r  one  prmhici^d  by  that  of  Charles  X., 
may  be  able  to  fonn  some  notion,  but  still  a  very  im- 
|ierfectand  inadc'iuate  notion,  of  the  intense  excite* 
ment  which  was  stirred  up  on  this  side  of  the  water 
when  any  i^-volution  took  place  in  the  Government  of 
Franee.  We  wei-e  engaged  in  a  deadly  contest  f  its 
coDtinuunce,  or  its  ectuuttion  mainly  depended  upon 
the  character  of  the  French  Govemuieni,  and  of 
the  men  of  whom  it  might  l>e  com[x>9cd.  But  to  Mr. 
Canning  (ns  will  he  seen  by  the  following  h-tter) 
there  wan  aomuthing  even  more  im[)ortitnt  involved 
than  the  prolongation  or  termination  of  the  war. 
The  teri-ors  of  war  were  diminisliwl  a  hundredfold 
by  those  vicloricis  both  great  and  small,  which  had 
secured  to  England  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  But 
the  enduring  triumph  of  the  anarchical  priueiplen  of 
rlMcobinism  was  a  living  danger  U»  the-  civiliawl  world. 
A  shout  of  exultation  may  well,  therefore,  luivo  burst 
from  Mr.  Canning,  when  BuouapartA-,  who  had  been 
called  '  the  Child  and  Cham[>ii)n  of  Jueobiuism,'  dealt 
his  iHirvtit  a  deadly  blow. 

Wc  ucfonlingly  (ind  Mr.  Canning  writing  to  bin 
friend  m  the  following  Blratn :— 
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Not.  19,  ij»>. 

Hiuem!  liUExa!  liuxsat  for  no  language  but  that  of  violent, 
snd  tumiiltuoUM,  am)  triuinithniit  cxclnniution  can  sufticienlly 
(IgmcHIm:  Uie  joy  and  uktiaftictiou  nliicit  I  feel  at  this  com- 
plete overthrow  attd  vxtiiictioii  of  all  tLc  hope*  of  the 
proMslytcs  Ui  Qcv  prii)ci{ilcs.  Buonapart«,  an  a]>oHtatc  from 
the  cauw  of  Hlwriy — Buoiia|>urtc,  the  avowed  tyrant  of  bis 
country,  is  an  object  to  be  contemplated  nith  cnthuitiusni — 
to  be  held  up  to  the  ailiiiiratiou  and  gralitnde  of  mankind, 
Even  GifTord  nh-ill  adori.-  him ;  and  1  care  not  much  whnt  his 
object  may  be.  I  wotild  rather,  to  be  sure,  that  he  meant 
to  be  a  Monck ;  but  if  he  will  Iw  a  Cawur,  it  is  enonfch ; 
and  if  he  falls,  like  Ca;Bar,  by  and  bye,  so  much  the  better. 
Tell  not  inc  that  he  will  inalte  Frunec  more  poirerfnl — thai 
he  will  make  war  with  more  vigour,  or  peace  with  more 
dexterity  than  the  eipluded  Directory  littve  done ;  I  core  not 
— war  wc  can  brave,  and  fi-om  peace,  1  hope,  we  shiiU  liave 
the  spirit  to  save  oureclvea ;  and  aa  to  power,  I  would  give 
Kranee  India  to  insure  bcr  n  dcKpr>tt!im,  and  think  the  pur- 
eiiBGC  a  cheap  one.  No  !  no !  it  is  tlio  thorough  dcslruotion 
of  thv  principles  of  exaggerated  liberty — it  U  the  hinting 
ridicule  tlirown  upon  all  nystetna  of  democratic  equality — 
it  i»  the  galling  couviction  carried  home  lo  the  mindii  of  all 
the  brawlers  for  freedom  in  thi»  and  every  other  country, 
that  there  never  was,  nor  will  be,  nor  can  be,  a  leader  of  a 
mob  fuetioo,  who  does  not  mean  to  be  the  lord,  and  not  the 
eervanl,  uf  the  people.  It  ie  thi«  that  inuke»  the  immc  of 
Buonaparte  dear  to  roe — this  his  one  act  has  done,  let  him 
conduct  hini.ieirait  he  may  hereafter;  let  him  be  a  general, 
or  a  legihliitor,  or  a  monareh,  or  a  captive,  crowned  or  be- 
headed, it  is  all  the  name  for  this  purpow.  Buonaparte  may 
flourish,  I)ut  ilic  idol  of  Jacobinism  is  no  more. 

If  this  be  a  war  against  opiuions,  as  the  Jacobins  hero  arc 
fond  of  saying,  and  if  the  opinions  against  which  war  was 
wogcil  were  these — that  France  might  be  a  republic;  that 
a  republican  government  was  applicable  to  a  large  territory 
and  mnlliplicd  population  ;  that  a  govcnimrnt,  founded  on 
such  damned  principles  as  those  of  the  French  Revolution, 
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ooutd  stand  (I  uy  nothing  of  tlie  hnppiuCKn  of  the  people 
Dnder  tltcm,  but  Mmply  »tato  the  question  of  the  imssibility 
of  nich  n  govvrnment  stAndiiig— enduring  At  all) ;  if  sucb 
WM  the  war,  and  such  the  enemy,  never  wm  wor  m>  sac- 
ccsiiriil,  oCTer  w«j«  oiiemy  no  utterly  iiulidued, 

OpiuionH  Huch  as  these,  who,  in  the  dv%'il'«  nnmc,  vrill  bold 
thetn  iKm*?  Fniicc  a  free  lU^publict  \Vhero  is  Sir  Lionel 
Copley  to  maitititin  thi«  proposition  *  crrr^  like  Ri-wrhell,  I 
presume;  or  convinced  sullenly,  as  I  am  rapturously,  and 
Willi  nil  my  heart  mid  soul  both  conviuce<l  myself,  aud 
desirous  to  convince  others  j  and  to  extort  the  unwiDing 
avoiral  from  the  teeth  of  the  Jaeubina,  that  henceforth  with 
regard  to  France,  and  the  principles  of  France,  or  to  any 
eoutitry  similarly  circumstanced  as  to  extent,  population, 
uanuera,  &c.,  Htpubtiean  and  Fool  are  Hynouymoua  tcnns. 

If  the  extinction  of  the  first  Revolutionary  Re- 
public liy  t)ic  iron  hand  of  Iitioiia[Mirte  afforcluil  an 
exiunple  of  the  wisdom  of  the  views  which  the 
above  letter  contains,  the  more  recent  and  not  less 
unsuccesafiil  attempt  to  maintain  in  France  a  re- 
puliticjiii  fonn  of  Government,  furnishes  yet  another 
proof  thut  *  there  never  was,  nor  will  be,  nor  citn  be  u 
leader  of  a  mob-faction,  who  do€>s  not  mean  to  be  the 
lord,  and  not  the  servoot,  of  thfi  people.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I.8TTSB   or  THX    riBST   C0K8UL    TO    OSOR6B    III. — TBB    KK7LT 

OF  TBI  BRITISH   OOVBKNUBNT HR.    CANNtNO'S  TIMDICA> 

TION    OF   TBE     USB    OF    THK     BNQLIBH    LANQUAOB     IN     THE 
BBPLT. 

FOUR  days  aftra  the  date  of  the  letter  quoted  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  Mr.  Canning 
■wrote  a  letter  containing  the  following  extract  to 
another  college  friend,  with  whom  also  he  was  on 

temas  of  close  intimacy : — 

Not.  33,  1J99. 

Now  as  to  the  third  point,  and  that  which  takes  up  so 
much  the  largest  part  of  your  letter.  You  will  have  found 
that  I  have  not  looked  at  the  probable  consequences  to  us  of 
the  late  happy  events  in  Paris  in  the  same  light  in  which 
they  have  appeared  to  you  in  the  solitude  of  Winchester,  and 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  your  military  grandeur;  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  as  to  the  almost  '  ceriaintu'  of  a  proposal 
for  peace  (if  the  new  French  Government  are  as  much  wiser 
than  their  predecessors  aa  I  take  them  to  be),  but  that  I  see 
none  of  the  embarraaGment  from  rejecting  the  proposal  which 
seems  to  alarm  you,  provided  our  Government  has  the  wisdom 
and  consistency  to  act  up  to  its  own  long-professed  policy, 
and  the  sense  and  spirit  to  speak  out  boldly  to  the  nation. 
If  there  ever  was  any  meaning  in  the  assertion  that  the 
nature  and  disposition  of  the  French  Government  onght  to 
be  taken  into  account  for  something,  when  we  were  weighing 
the  propriety  of  making,  or  accepting  overtures  for  peace ;  Lf 
the  insincerity  and  the  instability  of  the  Republican  Directory 
have  been  maintained  in  argument,  and  proved  in  fact,  till 
the  whole  of  this  country,  even  those  who  were  most  clamor> 
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ooe  (m  the  trUl  and  roost  laxioas  for  the  niecen  ot  the 
F&rts  and  Linlc  n^^iatioax,  uv  not  oalj  convinced  of  tlictr 
reality,  but  arc  coDgratnlating  tlicmselres  oa  baring  tacaped 
the  RiiKhic'fD,  in  tiie  e^cnt  of  peace  baring  been  ooDcluded ; 
surely  there  cannot  ca*ily  be  built  up  any  plausible  thcoiy 
wliicb  eball  make  tlic  nanx^  of  Sieves  operate  aa  a  cliarm 
against  (lu;  niuipicioii  of  iiisiiioenty,  or  ahall  attach  the  atlri< 
bate  of  fttability  to  a  form  of  government,  founded  on  tbe 
recent  vtobition  of  everj'  prineiple  to  which  Frenchmen  were 
auppoMd  to  be  devoted,  and  profirming  itwlf  to  be  onlj  for  » 
tine.  I  think  this  sort  of  argument  perfectly  untenable ;  and 
I  should  recommeud  a  course  founded  on  arpimeiitx  directly 
the  reverse,  even  iftlicre  were  nothing  in  the  ehajactcr  of  the 
la«t  change  ia  France  wbich  held  out  reasonable  hopes  of  • 
oonfiuroination  iti  that  country  beinjc  near  at  band,  siteh  aa, 
iktall  period*  of  the  Re>'olution,  one  had  a  right  to  expect 
must  some  time  or  other  be  accomplished ;  such  aa  llie  whole 
cuurw  of  hintory  atithonzcs  us  to  belio-e  ia  now  likely  to 
follow  in   the  ordinary  course  of  events,     I  partake  in  the 

truth  of aangiiiiic  disposition.    I  do  expect  the  e»tabliiib- 

mcut  of  despotism  in  France — most  anxiously  do  I  expect 
it,  and  mo«t  fcr\'ently  do  I  pray  for  it.  AVbu  will  be  tbt 
de*]>ot  in  the  firnt  instance,  whether  Sii'ye*  or  Buonaparte, 
'  may  have  better  iafonnation  than  1  have ;  and  through 

this  establishment,  I  do  look  for  the  ultimate  rraluration 
of  the  monarchy  (at  bow  near  a  period  I  agitn  leave  — 
to  determine)  in  eomc  oitc  iudiridual  of  tl»e  exiled  family. 
1  believe  all  this ;  but  if  you  doubt  it,  I  will  not  now  under* 
take  to  cstohliab  your  conviction.  It  will  l>c  time  enoti 
to  talk  it  over  when  we  meet,  and  I  hope  we  shall  yet 
in  tlie  country.  I  have,  indeed,  written  to  Pitt  (I  was 
writing  lo  him  when  I  received  your  letter,  and  in  whai^ 
I  had  aaid  till  then  I  really  had  uut  tMlvcrlcd  to  tbe  jMiaai- 
bibty  uf  a  diiferctice  of  opiniun,  cither  in  Uovcmnient  or  the 
public,  a>  to  the  immediate  or  unt{iifdiKed  rrjcction  of  all  pro- 
pOMd  for  treaty  from  tbe  Cwisubitc  at  this  moment ;  but 
yoitr  letter  showed  nic  tbe  jKOMibility  uf  siieh  a  notion,  aa  yoal 
wished  to  iiMnilcale  into  my  initid,  and  I  thcrcrorc  did   add 
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to  what  T  htut  writteu]  a  request  that  be  vroald  <^a]1  me  np 
to  town  itiitaiitly,  if  tha  \)npo»aU,  wliicli  I  took  it  for 
granted  be  would  soon  rvcvivc,  sccmvi)  likcl}'  to  loul  (irliicli 
1  took  it  fur  graated  thej'  would  not]  to  any  difiicultjr,  or 
even  discuMion. 

The  proposal  wliich  Mr.  Canning  '  took  for  f;rantecl' 
Mp.  Pitt  would  soon  receiw,  arrived  before  the  close 
of  the  year;  but  it  wis  adUpcssed  directly  to  tJic 
King,  by  HuoniipHrt«  himself,  and  in  so  doin^  the 
First  Consul  set  aside  one  of  those  forma  which  are 
esscrntiaU  in  a  Coiifitittitiniial  Monarcliy.  It  may 
8cem  to  tronie  a  matter  of  no  real  importJince,  whether 
this  c'ommunicatioti  were  made  directly  to  the  King, 
or  M'betlier  il  wt-re  made  tlirongh  the  medium  of  the 
King  8  Minister;  but  if  it  be  fitting  tliat  the  Sovereign 
should  receive  such  a  communication  without  tbc  in- 
terposition of  a  Minister,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  Sovereign  should  not  deal  with  it  on  bis  own 
authority.  The  de»iru  for  peace,  expressed  by 
Buonaparte  in  this  letter,  is  highly  praiseworthy; 
and  if  the  Britii«h  Ministers  could  have  looked  upon 
tile  document  a,:*  expressing  his  honest  and  genuine 
Mntimcntit,  they  doubtlesii  would  have  profited  by  the 
opening  thus  made  for  negotiation.  But  they  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  judge  of  it>  not  so  much  by 
what  was  actually  professed,  as  by  the  whole  course 
of  the  pi-oceedings  of  those  who  had  successively  at- 
Inincd  to  |K>wer  in  France  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  more  eapecially  by  the  antecedents  of 
the  individual  himself  from  whom  the  letter  came. 
Loolting  then  to  the  fact  that  similar  *  pntfessions  had 
been  repeatedly  held  out  by  all  those  who  had  suc- 
cessively directed  the  resources  of  France  to  the  dc- 
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Btruction  of  Europe  ;'•  looking  at  the  career  of  Buona- 
parte from  its  commeuccmciit,  deeming  that,  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  power,  which  he  hod  just  usurped, 
war  was  essential,  because  one  who  had  '  placed  his 
'  whole  reliance  upon  military  support  could  not  afford 

*  to  let  his  military  renown  pft!«  away,  his  laurels 

*  wither,  and  the  memory  of  his  deeds  sink  into 
'  obscurity  j't  thinking  that,  although  war  was  thus 
ewential  to  him,  yet  that  he  might  still  derive  ad- 
vantage from  carrying  on  negotiations  for  jK'acc  j  con- 
sidering that  the  reeciit  successes  in  Italy  of  the 
Russians  and  Austrinns,  during  Ituonajtartc's  absence 
in  Egypt,  and  like  discomfiture  of  the  French  expe- 
dition to  that  country,  gave  the  then  state  of  affairs 
a  more  cheering  aspect,  the  British  Government 
declined  to  accede  t*>  the  overtures  for  negotiating, 
thus  offered  by  Buonaparte.  Howcordially  Mr. Canning 
approved  of  this  decision  may  I»e  seen  indirectly  from 
the  following  letter,  which  relates  to  the  answer  of 
the  British  Government:— 

Mr  DEAH  BoMiNQw,)..  ^P"*-*  «•'*'".  ^-^  3.  iCoo. 

I  Mu  BO  fur  fmin  fcclitii;  oat  of  butiiour  wilIi  j-wi,  for 
hftving  Ntatcd  the  objcctioi)»  Hint  ooctir  to  you  upon  tUe  uw 
of  our  nmtivp  iBiiRiiaKe  in  ■  innttrr  o(  niich  tii^h  moment,  u 
K  (IccUmliiHi  uf  tlio  Kiitg's  Kiitinicnts  in  rt-lntioii  to  pirwc 
sDil  war,  that  I  really  am  much  oliliged  to  joti  for  liaviug 
nig](efttc(l  to  me  (I  ihink)  all  the  |icM«ib)o  objtx-lious  tlint 
can  bo  made  to  tUin  impcnvemetii  in  iliplomncy,  uid  tliua 
enalrfe  nte  to  anticipate  t)it-in,  Trom  the  quurtcm  mhoae  lio*> 
tilil}-  i«  not  liniibil  to  tlie  language,  but  extends  to  all  the 
inatittitioiiD  of  tlin  cuuntrj*. 

I  mwt  begin  bj  anawcring  the  last  aonlenccuryour  letter, 

*  Answar  efLord  OronvltU 

t  Mr.  ritt'a  ipMoh,  FaU  3.  t8o<x 
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both  because  truth  oblige*  me  to  ilnclaim  n  mnit  to  which 
I  bare  no  prctcasious,  and  bccnuac  mj  ar^iuetit  may  per- 
haps gaiu  more  credit  with  j'oii  when  you  <iii<l  tlint  I  am  not 
defendiDg  a  work  of  my  own.  l/omd  the  declaration  written 
in  the  hinguage  in  which  it  now  stands.  1  have  no  stiarc  in 
the  pnu»c  of  Imring  lic«n  true  to  tlic  dignity  of  the  country 
in  Ibis  respect,  except  so  far  aa  may  result  from  having 
often  and  often  expreTOcd  my  sincere  wish  for  the  niterntion 
which  is  now  made,  and  made  I  hope  for  ever :  from 
having  adopted  it  Ion;;  ago,  in  the  only  diplomutie  pa[>er 
that  I  over  drew  up,  the  fintt  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  that  was 
ever  written  in  EQKtii>h  (hut  for  that  I  claim  no  great  ihankit, 
as  I  could  uot  have  writl<'n  it  i»  Fn^ncli),  and  from  having 
eipresacd  in  the  strongest  terms  my  most  unqualified  a|)pro- 
hation  of  it  in  the  present  instance. 

Vour  ohjcc-tiuns  appear  to  be  of  three  sortn :  fint,  that  it 
is  an  innovation  in  point  of  form ;  for  that  thia  ta  the  first 
time  that  wo  have  utiad  tlio  Kiigliah  language  vrrna  France. 
Seeondlf/,  that  it  givra  the  usur]icr  au  advantage  in  tranalat* 
ing  oar  answer  into  the  Corse  or  French  tongue,  whichever 
he  may  nse  on  this  occasion,  or  iu  bis  gcueml  gorerninent  of 
France.  Thirdly,  that  aa  we  used  French  in  the  fonucr 
ne^tiationa,  we  ought  (even  if  the  alteration  in  itself  were 
otherwise  proper)  to  use  it  iu  this  rc^nl  to  negotiate. 

()«  all  and  each  of  these  points  I  differ  from  yon.  First, 
it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  innovation  in  point  of  form, 
tliotigh  it  is  in  {loint  of  practice.  I  use  these  words  in  opposi* 
tioD  to  rnch  other ;  WcnuHe,  though  sumetiineH  eonfouiided,  no- 
liiing  can  be  more  essentially  diUVrcnt  than  the  two  tilings  are 
from  web  other.  Form*  liav«  their  origin  in  right,  practice  in 
eomxnience ;  forma  iu«  the  ohsenanoes  rfwf  to  otheft,  in  return 
for  their  ohoervances  [laid  to  you,  which  caunot  be  infriiigcil 
witlwut  gi>'ing  jiwt  cnu»e  of  oflencc ;  practice  i»  the  eours* 
which  couTcnieuoc  (generally  our  own  convcntcuct^)  liaa 
originally  di<:tHled  to  us^  and  which,  whenever  that  eoiiTCni- 
eneo  cease,  wc  may  discontinue  without  luiking  anybody's  leave. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  French  never 
could  of  righl  claim  that  any  other  nation  should  uac  tlicir 
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Iinintnjtr,  uiil  tlicj,  tliereforc,  hare  no  tort  of  prrtCDCc  to  b« 
ullbtiili-tl  if  l)u)  u»c  of  it  ia  at  any  moment  dtscontiuued.  U 
WW,  (HI  titir  iMrt,  matter  of  practice  and  conrcniciu^  ptirrijr : 
It  wiu)  fltrii-'tly  Ajicaking  in  violation  of /orm,  the  priocipJe 
wUlch  in  vijiial  mutual  conccwion,  or  aii  ctgual  mutual  do-' 
|Hirtnro  frt>Ri  n)uiil  rigtiU  iR-turcrD  equals ;  aud  it  ia  a  practice 
ttllk'll,  vilinittrvr  ihc  conroiiieiice  cea»e»,  or  when  we  cl>oo«e 
to  tanvy  it  reiuce,  wo  luivc  a  perfect  right  to  alter.  The 
Fremili  liarv  no  rcgiriiuilH  to  make;  tltey  already  do  their 
Wiifat  by  nriliiig  in  ttivir  owu  tongue,  and  lliey  can  do  do 
more  (llivy  may  nuikc  this  teorse,  still  worse,  by  vitiating  tbeir 
liutKUJiKi'  by  nrvululiouary  p)iraw«;  but  that  i«  tlicir  own 
biiiiiirM,  and  dot-it  not  cater  into  the  argument).  It  is  cer- 
tainly uiir  butineas  to  nnderataiid,  or  to  get  (x>n«trucd  to  ua 
wltalttter  ihcy  M-itd  to  us  in  Frcndi;  and  k>  on,  vice  vtrtd, 
U  llioir  duty  with  regard  to  u>. 

Noithvr  w  thU  in  point  of  fact  our  Grat  detiation  fituni 
pmoticr  in  thi*  Tr«|Hvt  even  witii  rc^rd  to  France;  the  de- 
cdftratnin  aK"'"**  i>j>ain  iit  a  much  stronger  inntanee  in  it* 
Wty,  iftlin  S))aniunli>  lioil,  aa  I  belicre  ihc}?  liad,  declared  in 
Ftvnoh,  Hrhioh  ia  the  ackuowli-dgod  ami  rightful  nicdiutn 
hvlWMin  lis  Mid  tlteni  (t  nm  not  sure  uf  thin  (net,  Imwei-er, 
I  am  lUiljr  auro  tUnt  wo  never  mw  tlic  Spanish  declamtion  iu 
N|utiiii<h,  Aud  did  not  trouble  ouraclvca  to  know  whether  the 
V'ri<ni')i  will  a  iramlution  of  the  original) ;  but  with  regard  co 
KniiHx),  nnr  divlaralnw  n(\rr  tlic  reception  of  the  ucgotiationa 
ftl  ttliilti,  Ihii  laat  di|il4iiiiatiL'  nt'l  of  thin  Govt^rnnicnt  with 
n'liiihl  It!  I'Vaiicc.  wa>urittcu  in  l-Iii^Ii«h.  It  uiu  written  ttl 
VdHtw  lalht'r  titnn  lo  Fnuice,  but  tliia  was  only  bccauM  our 
|nli>ivinir*i<  wtlh  I'Vami'  wn*  cKwn)  i  it  wan  addmuHtl  inaonie 
IihI  ttl  all  lliP  rr*l  of  Kiiru|ie,  and  was  iu  tliis  rca|Kx:t  there- 
jAini  N  vtiilH(l>Mi  lit  /arm  to  a  ocrtaiu  debtee  (for  idl  tlie  rest 
ttf  ltitiM|H>  havt'  a  right  Iu  expect  the  use  «f  the  e»ul>li»hnl 
I'liHiinntt  Iannuik4|f  of  Kunipc  fnuu  ua  to  tliein) ;  but  be  it 
h>i(i>'Hilii-iiii|,  II  wh  iulrndnl  for  the  prople  of  thia  country 

■■ "><<ii  all,  and  it  ta  nt  least  one  duty  of  tlie  aovenrign 

'  '    tiiU'lliglhly   to  hia   people.      Tliia  is  a  nwttcr    in 

nu\it\  luiiti  HhM  aitd  oonrouietire  prescribe  the  form,  and 
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T  tnist,  will,  DOIT  tlittt  it  is  b^un,  for  ever  muntain  the 
praotice. 

It  IN  *o  fu-,  therefore,  from  b<.'iiig  nn  absolutclr  aevi  thing 
to  use  Kuf;li8h  tertaa  I^iicc,  that  in  the  present  iitNtjiiice 
«re  should  be  coDtr«dicliiig  our  la«t  recorded  act  should  wc 
do  otherwise. 

So  much,  therefore,  for  the  jirinciplc  of  our  conduct. 
Now  u  to*  the  policy  ani)  the  propriety  of  adopting  it  (if 
right  in  itsetQ  on  the  pres^it  occasion. 

Your  Rccond  abj«;cliun  iit  foniidctl  on  the  advantage  which, 
you  apprehend,  the  tyrant  of  France  nill  have  ■»  trauKlaiing 
our  declaration  for  his  »nbjecltt. 

Xow  I  beg  you  to  conudcr  what  are  the  luiiirepreseiita- 
tioiu  of  which  you  are  afraid,  wliat  is  his  interest  in  making 
them,  and  what  is  the  extent  to  which  lie  can  carry  them  iu 
a  tnnalalion  beyond  that  to  which  he  might  go  iu  garbling, 
or  Gupprcuing  an  ori^^inal  ? 

You  mean,  1  presume,  that  he  will  represent  us  to  the 
PrCDoh  people  ax  Icni  paetfic  than  trc  rcnlly  moan  to  be. 
Good  ;  is  it  his  interest  to  do  so  ?  Our  objections  to  treaty 
arc  pointed  ilixtinctly  nt  Aw  govemment.  AVc  declare  our 
irilliugncss  to  treat  when  wc  can  treat  safely.  We  tiainc  onir 
form  of  gorcruwcnl,  the  mere  ostablisliment  of  which  in 
France  would  of  ittelf  afford  us  safely  in  treating,  remove 
every  obntucle  to  i>eaee,  and  leave  moreover  untouched  the 
iatejrrilif  of  France.  But,  we  add,  that  it  is  not  to  this 
mode  only  tltat  we  mean  to  limit  the  possibility  of  pacifica- 
tion, that  wc  claim  no  right  to  prmcribe  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, nor  to  point  out  the  inditidual  to  whom  the  powers 
aHsumn)  by  the  iirvdent  ruler  of  Franrc  ought  to  be  entrusted. 
That  there  may  be  many  otlicr  wayit  in  which  the  tcctirity 
xhieh  wc  ret|utrie  may  l)c  obtained,  and  that  the  moment  such 
a  way  is  opened  to  ua  wc  arc  rvaily  u>  proceed  by  it.  What 
is  there  in  all  this,  that  if  he  gives  it  at  all  to  the  French 
nation,  he  ran  give  in  any  such  way  as  to  alter  the  iropreti- 
fiion  that  it  is  to  Aim  and  Am  govcnimciit  we  give  no  trust ; 
that  there  is  one  form  of  government  (differing  not  in  form 
or  in  principle,  except  for  the  better,  but  in  the  jicrson  of  one 
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mnit  ntil^r,  fVDin  thit  to  wbicb  Frnnoc  hu  sabmitted  ticrwlO, 
which  M(iuli)  K'^**  lliiMn  ]>cacc  iuataiitl;,  and  on  good  tenns; 
null  llml  tli«ru  inny  be  mniiy  utlivrw,  but  that  Buonapartv'^,  tu 
il  HON*  ntamU,  \*  itot  one  of  them  ?  He  may  iiid<wt  suppreM 
tliia  In  tlir  wliolv  or  iu  piirt.  He  luiy  publish  what  ir  raid 
alMHil  royalty,  oniitlin^  vrb«t  follows,  or  (vbich  would  be  much 
inon-  |Nilitii'  in  htm)  he  may  nuppresa  whitt  is  uiid  ul>out 
royally  ultofp-tliiT,  Irst  coniiet-tfd  with  peace  and  intr^ity  of 
((•n-itiirj-,  auil  winlriu'trd  with  hta  tyranny  and  war,  it  vhonld 
ho  /uo  temptiiji.  He  may  add  an  's'  to  '  ruler,'  to  try  to 
throw  olT  from  himself  the  odium  of  a  monarrhy ;  but  what 
I*  ihrrc  in  all  tliix  that  be  might  not  njually  curtail,  omit,  or 
add,  ill  an  ongiiial  Frruch  paper  as  well  a»  in  a  trai>«lnlton ? 
lte*idc«,  in  the  royaliitt  provinoea,  vh«r«  it  is  most  material 
1o  havr  n  true  version,  Buonaparte's  translations  will  not  find 
tlicir  way  so  fast  tu  ours  will.  And  ax  to  foreign  Courts,  t]>ey 
will  receive  our  translation  at  the  same  time  with  an  original, 
ami  both  will  be  dc-liveifd  to  the  Fureign  MiiiiHten  hero  by 
the  thill'  at  which  they  can  rraeh  Paris. 

Iliirdly,  n«  to  the  propriety  or  ta»lf  of  choosiog  Iho  pre- 

wnl  iMviuiion  for  writinR  in  our  own  lan^na^,  baTin^  written 

ill  the  iHHirw  of  fonner  negotiation*  in  French.      Now  as  to 

Inrte,  I  really  ean  give  no  opinion.    The  latte  of  one's  iutcr- 

tiimr»r  with  the  repnblie  of  Algiers  wimid  lx>  just  aa  ntneh 

H  mutU'r  of  nuinniit  with  me  as  with  the  rcpnhlie  of  France, 

in  litll)  »t  whieh  I  »bonhl  rcapcct  ccjitally,  and  with  prcriaely 

ihn  Mtmr  eluini   to  eotisideration   on   their  parte,  the  right 

ut1|inaliti)t  fniiii  the  |>reuli«r  priueiplesof  their  Constitution* 

In  bo  (n^nted  with  diNtinetiun  and  ilolieMy.     But  a*  to  th« 

jntMittn  of  talking   thi*  (ipportunity  when  we  did   not  take 

tllhim  (wl.ii'h  weni  not  opjiortuuiliiw).  T  know-  no  man  who 

would  hflvK  Imui  »o  fiirwanl   m  yourself  to  rxetaini   ogaitut 

Ihi^  ftilly  of  haianUnu  tuMance  by  even  nn  wUtrreneo  to  old 

|\irni*,  itiiu'h  niori'  the  Bdo|>liiiti  of  new  oiin,  however  in  them- 

M>lH<a  III  Iw  appnivid  aiKl  adniim).     A  pro|>u«ition  for  pimx', 

finiidint  III  H  liiuKoaite  the  iim>  of  which  yon  would  liavo  cou< 

iKiidnl    lo   h«  <iAi-»Mvn,  iniRht   haie   Iteen   a)isunl  (I  do  twt 

ailinll  that  II  would  have  hcvfi.  Imt  I  grwnt  it  for  tlw  v^c  of 
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argument) ;  bnt  to  r^tue  treatiiig  in  uiiplcasaDt  Ian|;Tiaf;e  h&a 
at  lea«t  nothing  mconsUteHt  in  it,  it  in  at  leaat  .Huitiii|;  tlic 
ironl  tu  tlic  notion ;  it  cannot  be  »tat4.'cl  to  contradict  the 
matter  hy  the  manner,  and  to  riak  the  losing  a  Ixinetlcial 
object  by  the  tone  in  which  wi-  auk  it,  Bnt  once  begun,  in 
thiit  instance,  nhatcver  wc  may  have  to  say  hereafter,  be  it 
bi^h  or  humble,  aoolhin);  or  threateiiiu^,  warhke  or  padfic, 
I  trtut  we  nliiill  never  again  Hubniit  to  itpeak  any  Umguagc 
but  our  ovn. 

There  are,  however,  yet  other  reattona  arising  out  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  justify  and  even 
prescribe  the  courew^  which  has  now  l)eeu  taken ;  and  which 
would  nut  linve  justified  it  on  the  name  grounds  in  any 
former  exchange  of  commuoieation  with  France. 

In  all  formi^r  iii.->tHiici'»  the  French  Oovenimcnt  have 
oilhercd  strictly  and  scrupulously  to  the  established  forms  in 
their  writings  to  us,  wliatever  their  proceedinga  may  liave 
.keen;  tlic  prevent  despot  eliuo»e:<  to  net  hitn.Tlf  above  them, 
'Vod  it  is  therefore  right  and  called  for,  that  we  should  set 
him  down  again,  eo  far  aa  nnythiiig  of  this  kind  can  do  it. 
What  husiuese  had  he  to  write  directly  to  the  King  in  « 
matter  that  niut>t  lie  treated  with  hiH  Minister  f  You  will 
say  crowned  heads  do  so,  and  the  Com  hiia  a  right  to  fluicy 
that  he  Iiaa  a  crown  to  his  head,  like  another;  but  this  is 
not  true  na  to  tlie  proeiit  ca»c.  A  King  of  rrunce,  or  an 
Emperor  of  Germany,  might,  indeed,  write  to  the  King,  but 
his  letter  would  lie  a  matter  of  funn  and  of  supererogation. 
The  letter  of  business  would  eomo  from  hisMiuixter  to  Lord 
Urenville.  The  tyrant  in  question  chooses  another  mode; 
he  prcsumot  to  talk  of  tmnt>aetiiig  husiness  directly  in  confi- 
dence with  the  K-ing ;  he  fancies  that,  l)eeuii»e  he  Ia  absolute 
io  France,  our  good  King  will  act  na  if  be  was  so  here.  But 
ve  show  him  the  diBcrenoe.  This  letter  is  very  properly 
treated  with  Kileuce,  and  answered  only  by  an  official  deelm- 
ration,  in  the  third  person.  Nay,  still  more,  if  he  wnt  an 
emperor,  as  he  fancies  himself,  his  letter  to  the  King  would 
ttill  be  informal  mid  insolent.  An  emperor  (if  a  gentleman 
bom)  would  write  to   the  King,  on  auch  an  extraordinary 
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oocasion,  ik  bis  ova  band,  and  would  agn  with  some  term 
of  respect.  The  idmiturer's  letter  »  in  »  clerk's  liuiil,  and 
signed  {dt  poirr  MajetK),  jrour  Majcetr'H  Bnonaparte.  It  ia 
evident  his  head  ia  tuntcd.  It  i*  for  uur  cuiiduct  to  cure 
tlic  vertigo.  Do  not  answer  inc,  that  be  is  ncvly  come  to  < 
the  throne,  and  therpfore  may  hare  sinned  Ihron^h  ifrno- 
raocc.  Do  not  aiiKwcr  mc,  that  tl>e«c  are,  aUcr  all.  trilling 
ontiaBioiis  or  erron — that  forms  are  nothing,  and  eubstauce 
all ;  1>ccaviM!  if  yon  do,  T  tihnll  retort  upon  ymi,  that  then 
our  variation  (not  of  farm,  but)  of  practice  is  nothing  cither. 
tliat  Robstsuoe  in  oar  case  is  all  too  (God  be  praised  the 
suliAlancc  !»  w>mrt]iing)  ;  and  thnt  the  **mv  »A\\*rr^  who  ntay 
tell  him  now  that  he  is  treated  with  di^rcsjicet  wuulil  have 
been  able,  if  coasniled,  to  bare  taught  him  how  to  bdiare 
respectfully  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  I  therefore  think 
th<^  UNO  of  oar  own  native  English  tongue  at  all  times,  atwl 
ondcr  all  circumstances,  right,  in  the  present  instance  pecu> 
liarli-  politic,  and,  in  answer  to  the  letter  which  has  produced 
it,  uuaruidahlc;  and  I  [tray  that  it  may  nerrr  he  disused,! 
again.     Tlic  rest  1  will  ulk  oTcr  with  you  at  dinner. 

£fcr  TOUTS  affectionately, 

O.  C. 

TliU  is  the  Tirvt  letter  of  those  from  which  qiiota- 
tioiiM  havu  \iv4in  nmdc,  which  seems  to  inilicate  that 
Mr.  Calming  meant  it  lo  serve  as  a  record  hereafter 
of  hid  opinioiiH  ujton  the  [MtlnlA  which  it  discusse^i. 
It  it  ^ivuii  ill  full,  iukI  it  will  have  been  seen  tliut  it 
relates  to  nolliilig  cine,  »ave  the  intention  to  *  talk  the 
roit  over  at  ilinner.*  lUd  ho  dcMgncd  it  only  to 
MttUfy  h!s  fririiit,  he  woiihl  nut  hnvr  taken  the  trouble 
to  write  M)  lonft  a  telt<^>r,  when  an  immetliute  opjtorttl- 
ttity  [irvM^iitiil  ilM'll'tbr  diitcuMiiig  its  subject-mutter. 
To  llio  itny  of  hin  death,  he  retained  Uie  opinion 
Ibut  it  was  1m)|Ii  ripbt  nnd  fitting  to  employ  our  own 
Uiiguogv  in  Stuta  (Mjicni  iuiu'd  bv  the  (ioveramtfnt. 
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On  the  3Tf\  of  February,  this  correspondence  with 
the  First  Consul  and  his  Minister  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  very  interesting  and  animated  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commoni*.  Mr.  Canniiig,  with  admirable 
skill,  replied  to  Mr.  Erskinc.*  Mr.  Pitt^  in  a  siieech 
of  wonderful  eloijuence  and  ability,  explained  aud 
jnstiBcd  the  course  which  the  Government  had  taken ; 
and  Mr.  Fox  began  a  speech  which  extends  over 
cight-and-thirty  closely  printed  pages  (as  pei-sons  in- 
tending to  deliver  averj-long  lianmgue  too  trt^quently 
do),  with  saying  that,  '  he  was  sure,  at  so  late  an 
*'  liour  of  the  night,  Mr.  Speiiker  would  do  him  the 
'  justice  to  believe  that  he  did  not  mean  to  go  at  length 
*  into  the  discussion  of  this  great  question.'  Thiit  this 
preliminary  promise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  was 
probably  hy  no  means  regretted  by  the  persons  who 
heard  him,  as  assuredly  it  <'annot  be  by  those  who 
now  read  his  spt^ech.  At  tliis  distance  of  time,  when 
laatters  of  this  kind  can  be  examined  with  coohieiis 
and  impartiality,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fo.^  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  marvellous  specimen  of  onitorical  ability. 
It  comes  upon  the  reader  in  all  the  more  striking  way 
after  Mr.  Pitt's.  The  Minister  seems  to  have  so  clejirly 
established  the  wisdom  of  his  views,  that,  when  we 
anive  at  the  end,  we  feel  that  the  topic  must  be  ex* 
Iiausted,  and  that  human  ingenuity  must,  indeed,  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  even  any  plausible  argument  to  reply 
to  it.  But  Mr.  Fox  pours  forth  a  stream  of  argument 
and  elo«iuence,  placing  evei-y  point  in  a  totally 
different  aspect ;  and  his  remarks  are  so  fresh  and 
[Wwerful,  that  (he  reader  almost  feeU  that  he  ought 
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to  have  been  right ;  bo  that  he  closes  the  report  of 
the  debate,  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  statesmen  has 
arrived  at  the  wisest  conclusion.  In  this  state  of 
doubt  any  person  might  well  now  remain,  were  it  not 
that  tlie  wisdom  of  the  two  opposite  courses  recom- 
inciidud  was  tested  by  subsequent  events.  Within 
two  years  the  British  Government  did  negotiate  with 
Iluonaparte,  and  did  agree  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  him — with  what  advantage,  or  with  what 
diBadvniitiigc,  to  this  country,  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LXTTBH    FBOM    UR.    CAKVINA  ON  Ilia  OWX    OrPlCtAL    riKMrtCTH 

RETIKKMKKT   Or    MIU  TITT — LETTBH  ON  THB  ADOINOTOS 

ADMIMSTBATIOK,   AMD   rEACE   OP   AUIBMS, 


T^OWARDS  the  close  of  the  year  1799,  when  there 
-^  acemtd  not  to  be  the  slightest  prospect  of  the 
breaking  up  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Adininistnition  by  any  poli- 
tical evL'iils,  a  pn)biil)ility  a|)pears  I0  have  arisen  that 
Mr.  Uundas,*  who  was  then  Home  Secretary  of  State, 
would  he  desirous  to  resign  that  office.  Mr.  Canning 
had  then  been  six  years  in  Pariinment,  and  five  in 
the  subordinate  office  of  Under-Secretary ;  and 
naturally,  from  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken, 
and  the  influence  which  he  had  exercised,  he  was 
beginning  to  think  Uiat  the  time  was  approaching 
when  he  might  fairly  chum  to  fill  a  more  responsible 
post.  To  jump  at  once  from  an  Under-Secreturyahip 
to  a  Secretaryship  of  State,  was  what,  however,  he 
could  even  tlien  hardly  expect ;  still,  in  the  days  of 
an  Administration  whicii  liud  lasted  for  sixteen  years, 
and  whose  age  had  given  a  sort  of  permanency  to  the 
holdings  of  olHce  by  theme  of  whom  it  was  compu&cd, 
any  change  seemed  likely  to  be  a  change  for  years, 

I  years  might  elapse  before  any  new  opening  might 

ecur. 
Ill  the  frame  t>f  mind  which  these  circumatancea 
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were  calciilHte<l  to  engender,  Mr.  Canning'  sought  the 
counsel  of  two  of  his  friirids,  as  to  llic  advisability  of 
his  tiiking  some  step  Mrith  }Ar.  Pitt  for  his  own 
advancement.  To  one  of  thoin  he  says  (November 
^3)  '799):— 

Consult  together  and  consider  all  the  motives  whtcb  bare 
iiMliiced  nic  to  ciit«riiuii  the  idea  at  all.     You  tuuHt  uot,  bon  - 
cvtr,  think  that  1  wiah  to  prvevre  the  rc«igiiaticKi  of  D.'« 
SecretMrvHhi])  of  Slate,  in  order  that  T  may  )k  a  candidata . 
to  miocced   liim.     Just   the  coiitrarj-:  1  would  much  rather^ 
that  he  should  keep  it  till  I  grow  bigger,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time,  ^iie  up  that*  wUich  would   1>ctieRt   mc  now,  which  L 
Khould  get  without  diflieidty,  and  without  crcmling  any  Hiir-' 
piue,  «imI  which  might  pave  ihe  nay  to  the  gnialcr  arrange- 
ment, in  its  own  good  time,  wroe  yean  Iicnce.     Ilieallern**' 
live,  therefore,  is  not  between  my  taking  this  steji,  or  waiting' 
quietly  Tor  a  arrlain  niiecified  result ;  but  the  i^uealion  ia,  as 
to  the  cxpedicney  of  my  cudearouring,  in  time,  to  lay  ttic 
ground   for  my  proRting  by  it.     Do  you  fear  ohiH-king  tlio 
public?   I  do.     Pitt?  I  dooot. 

To  the  other  friend  (Lord  Boringdon)  Mr.  Canning 
writes  wlial  follow*,  where  he  unreservedly  discloses 
the  M^ret  Workings  of  hia  mind;  and  if  the  workings 
of  uny  nittirs  mind  can  ever  be  accurately  tntced,  tliey 
never  can  be  so  more  surely  than  through  his  un- 
reserved and  fiimiliur  intercourse  with  his  intimat 
confidential  friends.  It  is  this  which  con^titiite.'^  thd 
grtfut  value  of  tlte  lettci-s  from  which  such  large  (|Uo- 
tations  have  been  made.  They  reveal  the  real  nature 
of  the  man;  and  it  ta  no  small  benefit  to  a  nation, 
when  it  am  Ixi  uhown  uf  one  who  has  luken  a  very 
large  eharo  iu  the  jiulitical  events  of  his  day,  by  the 
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revelations  of  liis  inmost  soul,  that  his  public  conduct 
was  not  more  dtisorving  of  fame  than  his  secret 
motives  were  psttriotic  and  pure. 

The  letter  is  datefl  November  28,  1799, 


1  think  I  collect  from  your  liLst  statement  of  your  opinion, 
that  if  there  were  any  cliniiiiutioii  of  the  <;)ia»ce  of  iiifi-rior 
vaonndcs,  you  woiiM  rccummL-tid  the  mctuurc  in  qiieKtion, 
bold  (pcrtiaps  rasb  and  presumptuous)  as  it  appcarH  to  you. 
Now  t)iU  IN  tliv  very  tliiug  nrhifih  I  iipprolkriKl.  1  Diink  it 
by  no  meanf  improbable  that  the  first  vaeaney  which  nill 
occur  may  be  the  htgliest,  and  that  [hap[K^n  what  may  in 
the  intcrvnl),  ttial  may  be  put  off  till  the  end  of  the  action. 
Eveu  ftuppofiitig  tt  lesser  vacancy  to  occur  in  the  tncantiine, 
I  think  the  gr«-ator  will  Htill  take  place;  perhaps  at  no  more 
distant  time,  which  would,  even  in  that  case,  lie  a  matter  of 
aerioii*  grievance  to  me,  if  any  other  perwn,  not  aln-ady  in 
the  natural  eourac  of  eucnmiou  above  me,  were  to  (ill  it; 
for,  through  whatever  gradations  [  may  pass  to  it,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  mc  that  tfiire  k  the  point  at  which, 
at  some  time  or  olktr,  1  must  eii<leavour  to  arrive.  I  liad 
much  rather  that  it  should  not  be  too  suddenly  opened.  I 
had  no  suspicion,  till  aluut  a  month  ago,  that  it  wa^i  likely 
to  l>e  no ;  but  once  opened,  wbocvcr  occupies  it  will  pro- 
bably maintain  himoelf  in  possession  of  it  for  a  series  of  years. 
And  then  look  round  ujion  the  other  po«t«  of  public  im|>ort> 
ancc  and  {what  I  know  you  will  g^vc  mc  credit  for  feeling 
still  more  strongly]  public  utility ;  see  bow  sturdily  they  are 
manned,  and  tell  mcwbat  clianoe  I  ci'er  baveofl>cing  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  (wliatever  may  be  its  rank  or  cmcdu- 
ment,  or  whatever  cotutidcratiou  1  may  contrive  to  attract  by 
House  of  Commons'  service]  I  can,  in  respect  to  tlic  real 
effective  business  of  the  country,  be  any  other  than  a  pri- 
vate, nnnvowcd,  and  irresponsible  adviser — a  situation  which 
has  all  the  anxiety  which  belongs  to  office,  without  the 
activity  and  exertion  which  serve  to  lighten  that  anxiety, 
and  to  tuni  it  to  advantage;  and  all  the  iuvidiousncsa  which 
bcloiigv  to  jKiwer,  without  the  meany  of  defending  ittclf,  or 
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the  coDSolatioa  of  doing  good  to  otiien ;  a  situfttioD  ia 
which  (to  Hum  up  all  it»  ditcumfortii  And  diMjrrniXM  in  oue 
word)  one  may  hare  laboured  balf  a  year  to  rouse  a  propevi 
Hpirit,  and  to  confirtn  u  juNt  dctfrmiuatiou,  upon  such  » 
qucstiou  «a  that  of  tJio  Slave  Trade,  and  then  hare  the  morti- 
licatioii  of  having  all  one't*  hopen  ovcrlhrovru  with  impuuitjr 
by  a  Hpcvcb  and  a  canvass  of  Lord  WcslmorUnd. 

You  must  uot  aupjioM  that  I  am  insetiaibl«  to  the  danger 
and  to  lh<?  impolicy  of  shocking  public  opinion,  Mill  leas 
that  I  would  willingly  hurt  ibc  feelings  of  one  imlividual, 
wlio  could  justly  coititider  tlieir  rigbta  to  be  invaded,  or  thdr 
fair  claims  orcrloolicd,  in  my  promotiou.  Of  the  three 
who  are  immodiatdy  before  mc,  two  wotdd,  I  hare  good 
rcoma  to  believe,  peremptorily  decline  the  office,  if  proposed 
to  tliem ;  the  third,  wtiot>c  claims  arc  certainly  indttputable, 
if  be  choooes  to  prcw  tbcm,  might  be  inclined  to  take  it, 
unless  such  an  arrangement  could  be  contrived  u  would 
satisfy  him  in  »nmc  other  manner. 

As  to  tbc  public,  if  age  were  the  point  moat  liable  to 
objection,  in  the  fintt  place  it  might  be  very  possible,  tbo 
business  being  once  determined,  to  a<^ouni  the  cxecutioD  of 
it  )»c)-oii<l  even  the  end  of  tlic  semiou — to  the  end  of  tl»e 
ParliiLmenl  ix-rhiipii — by  which  lime  that  objection  would  !« 
much  eortcned,  if  not  done  away.  And,  I  coufcwt,  wijiposing 
no  other  impediment,  1  should  think  it  a  little  hnnl  that 
in  limea  certainly  iKit  rcroarlinble  for  Unly  riie  in  any  of 
tlie  |irofvwioiis  of  thia  country,  or  in  any  otlier  rountries 
in  the  world,  tlint  wlicn,  in  so  many  iiuitimces  in  politic*, 
tlinse  who  fill  the  highest  situations  have  nil  riiien  to  them 
at  an  early  time  of  life,  and  have  not  filled  tliem  the  Itwt  uw* 
taWj  (1  do  not  mean  to  (|Mute  I^lt  uf  course — he  is  a  mmuler 
of  talent*,  that  cannot  Ur  drann  into  a  precedent,  but  I  tni^ht 
mention,  without  too  much  arrogance,  Lord  CasllcrcAgh,  now 
two  years  Minister  of  Ireland;  tlw  Speaker,*  soon  after 
thirty,  placed  in  a  chair  which  was  supposed,  of  all  oiltcr 
things,  to  rv<tuiTo  fteart   to  (ill  it;    Lord   Grenvtlle.  br/ort 
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tliat  age.  Speaker  and  Sccrctar;  of  Slate) ;  it  wonM,  I  rajr, 
be  a  litllc  himl  thnt,  nm'uUt  nil  these  iiistauecs  of  early  ad- 
vatieenieiit,  one  person  sliould  be  selected  aa  a  vtctiiD  to 
utciviit  piTJiidtcc ;  ftlioiild  l>c  required  to  go  (liroitgli  all  the 
fbnns,  to  keep  nil  hU  terms  rcgutarlv,  aud  to  advance  only 
utep  by  Ktep,  till  he  sliookl  arrive  at  the  ohjrt-ls  of  ainhitioR 
in  m  |>recn  old  age;  and  I  should  fed  a  Httlc  impatient  if 
1  were  to  be  that  pcr»on. 

Again,  liovi;nrer,  I  am  awnre  tliut  the  puhHc  does  not  judgo 
by  general  rules ;  and  thut  what  in  onc^,  or  in  forty  iiiHtnnev*, 
might  be  Itorue  without  a  niuniiur,  in  another  Dingle  instance 
mi{;ht,  one  ecarccly  knovrn  why,  cxcit«  a  vcrj'  general  diAappro- 
hatiun.  How  tar  tliia  would  be  likely  to  lie  the  caac  with  re- 
gard to  myself,  1  am  the  la«t  jwraon  to  lie  able  ri^fhtly  to 
ditermine.  And  upon  this  point,  therefore,  it  »  n  reni  oBiee 
of  friendship  to  t<;ll  nie  exactly  what  you  think.  Do  ao. 
And  tell  nte,  at  the  same  time,  how  far  you  think  such  s 
prrjudi(H>  (sHpnaiing  it  to  exi>t)  nuglil  lo  weigh  with  mc.  I 
cannot  but  know  that,  at  a  much  (»rlicr  period  of  my  life, 
I  hare  lutd  much  prejudice  to  combat,  jierliap«  with  tJie 
puhlie,  certainly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  must  naturslly 
be  the  lot  of  any  man,  who  liepns  a  pulitieu)  life  in  turbulent 
lina,  with  ofTrndiug  and  defying  a  large  and  powerful  faetion, 
and  a  faetion,  at  that  time,  however  low  in  political  in- 
flnenee, ecrtainly  in  ptMutcwion  of  the  public  mind  in  a  f^eat 
decree,  atui  certainly  eonsiilered  as  almost  iniallibh!  in  tluNr 
juilgiiient,  respecting  the  talents  and  pretensions  even  of  tlt^r 
Opponents.  But  thi«  prcjitdicr  I  <lo  think,  iu  the  House  of 
Commons  at  least,  I  have  coitquercfl.  If  1  am  right  in  this 
belief,  recollect  under  what  dii^advantagea  I  have  fought 
■gainst  it;  and  .then  judge  whether  I  am   too  sanguine  in 

isginiug  tliat  by  s  similar  conduct  (whatever  this  conduct 

'may  luive  l>ecn,  for  1  protect  I  could  not  state  any  one  thing 

that  I  have  done,  or  any  one  word  that  I  liave  said,  except 

acting  up  as  well  as  I  could  to  the  strict  line  of  my  duty 

^fn  public  life,  or  of  wliat   I  thought  conscientiously  right  iu 

private,  to  softoa  or  conciliate  any  human  being,  and  »o  far 

frnm    being  a  promoter  of  middie  uwasurtt  and  kind  word». 
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1  bxve  at  all  times  exhausted  mjsrlf  in  endeavours  to  ^vc 
more  vigour  tiiid  aliarpncas  to  political  liostility,  and  more 
deciuon,  and  tioum  of  cotnproinix;  to  vwiy  action  ofOovrm- 
oient ;  being,  at  all  times,  siucc  I  have  had  a  eharo  iu  public 
trausactioiis,  eouvitieed  tlmt  our  eiteniies  ncrc  Huch  a«  could 
be  reclaimed  ouly  by  being  cnisfavd,  aiid  our  cause  ono 
wfaich  miiitt  finally  triuropb,  if  clearly  and  utiefpiivocally  de- 
fiiief),  and  Rnnly  and  iurannbly  mnintolncd  ir/j  to  the  truth)— 
by  tliCAe  naiue  means,  aided,  as  in  this  case  they  would  be>j 
by  all  that  they  have  wanted  bitlicrtu — by  the  rigbl  to  nd- 
vite,  Mtd  power  to  act,  and  authority  to  explain  and  to 
defend,  but,  alwvc  all,  by  the  ability  to  do  real  good,  may  I 
not,  without  too  great  presumption,  imagine,  that  wbatevcr 
prejudice  night,  in  this  instance,  be  excited  against  me,  I 
should  conquer  with  lens  diiTiculty  and  in  le»  time? 

I  am  arguing  all  this  with  you  as  if  it  were  perfectly  asoer* 
taincd  that  I  bare  only  to  resolve  to  take  llie  uiunsum  in 
qneation  to  insure  its  success.  I  am  not,  however,  so  mio- 
gulnc  as  to  imagine  thi«;  but,  in  truth,  while  I  um  arguing 
it  with  you,  1  am  not  only  settling  my  own  mind  (which 
i«  yet  fur  from  Ixriiig  entirely  made  np)  oh  to  the  propriety 
of  making  the  attempt,  but  am  weighing  and  trying,  in  yooT ' 
judgment  as  well  as  my  own,  the  argunieutit  by  which  I 
mean  to  sup|>ort  the  Hlatemait  of  my  project  to  Pitt. 

He,  1  am  coutidcnt,  will  be  guided  in  bis  decision  by  the 
double  motive  uf  what  he  thinks  moot  kind  and  moat  eaaeo-l 
tially  advnntageuns  to  me,  and  what  he  thinks  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  service.  And  I  declare  (and  you  will 
believe  mc],tlut  I  would  not  wish  him  to  divide  upon  the 
fonoer  of  these  motives,  if  he  were  not,  in  his  own  judgmcut, 
pennadnl  that  the  latter  went  along  with  it. 

II  would  lie  un|Mudonable  if  1  were  to  go  a*  ntiteh  at 
lenglli  into  tltis  M.-c»nd  [nrt  nf  tlw  subject  aa  I  have,  without 
•cniplo,  into  tliat  which  mum  iromrdiately  cuiicemB  myaelf ; 
and  in  which,  withimt  many  phrascw,  I  take  lbrgrantt-<l  Unit 
you  feel  a  real  uid  lively  tutorcat.  I  will,  however,  stale 
slmrtly  the  uiitlino  of  otic  or  two  material  conalderations. ' 
Al  the  peace,  wlicneTer  it  eomcs,   the  present  fnnutioua  of 
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the  tliird  Sccretarj  of  Sute  will  be  in  a  grcut  mc-juurc  dc- 
teriaincd.  But  it  is  not  for  ibc  public  service  (1  speak  not 
here  liglitly,  l>ut  in  »uber »iTioiiHne»a] — it  is  not  for  tin:  public 
Bcrricc  that  tUc  number  of  rcspcrtnbic  and  efficient  House  of 
Commons'  oflices  shoul<l  be  diminislied,  C4[>ccially  at  a 
moment  wli«n  (ocoording  to  niy  view  of  tlic  Htntc  of  this 
country,  and  the  view  which  I  am  happy  to  say  Pitt  take* 
of  it)  more  will  be  to  Iw  done  internally  iu  the  revision  of 
almoal  all  our  c^tabliHlimcnts — vomc,  perhajM  (but  I  think 
comparutively  few),  for  the  purpose  of  alteration ;  others,  w 
God  reviewed  '  the  difTcrent  workn  of  creatiun,'  to  icc  that 
'  (hey  are  good' — than  ever  was  to  be  done  at  any  former 
period,  or  lliau  ever  any  former  Clovernincnt  took  the  trouble 
to  do.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  Home  Secretary  (ouoh  as 
he  i«  at  prenent)  would  he  a  auffictent  aH^istnut  to  Pitt  in  a 
rerisiou  of  lhi»  sort?  But  if  the  otrioe  is  continued,  it  must 
hare  some  speciBc  businefts  for  its  department.  Hight ;  and 
that  bu«iiv!>4  Hhould  be  Ireland.  The  Union  will,  by  the 
time  of  which  we  are  talking,  have  been  made ;  but  it  will 
have  been  mode  by  Irishuaeii,  wlto  will  endeavour  (I  do  oot 
tay  (his  «a  blaming  Ihcm ;  though  I  think  it  is  a  mts- 
chicToiu  and  mistaken  poliey,  it  is  a  natural  one,  but  dqMMid 
upon  it  they  will  cndeavuur)  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  adminiKtration  of  the  executive  govemnifiit  of  that  king- 
dom in  Dublin.  This  niu»t  not  be  ;  it  is  English  govcrumeut, 
acting  immediately  upon  IrGtaD<l,  not  refracted  tbrau};h  n  lueal 
Cabinet  or  Committee,  that  must  <lo  for  Ireland  all  that  is  to 
be  done  there;  and  if,  as  I  said  hefurc,  England  must  l)o  revised 
in  moat  of  her  establishments,  what  part  of  Ireland  do  you 
imagine  tltcre  is  ujion  which  a  good  aud  fairly-iuteutioned 
Government  will  not  be  bound  to  bestow  a  careful,  and 
counlant,  and  patient  watchfulness,  an  anwcaried  spirit  of 
inquiry  aud  reform  ? 

Adieu,  yours, 

G.  C. 
P,S. — Since  I  wrote  this  letter  this  morning  I  have  re- 
ceived yours  of  Monday.     The  whole  of  what  I  have  been 
writing  stands  good,  and  requires  no  addition.   Except,  indeed, 
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thAt  I  have  a  remark  to  make  vhich  applies  equally  to  both 
joKiT  Ivlten,  which  io,  that  tlicy  are  both  above  the  proper 
weight,  and  were  charged,  not  above  their  value,  but  yet  veiy 
liigli.     Fleming  will  bring  in  a  bill  to  you  for  them. 

Wliotlicr  Mr.  Cnnning  over  mnde  the  representation 
to  Mr.  Pitt  wliich  lie  was  ct>uteiti[>latiiig  in  this  K-tti-r, 
or  -whether,  if  made,  it  met  with  acquiescence,  the 
author  hiis  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  no  rfsiilts.  Hut  this  want  of  know- 
ledge diminishes  nothing  of  the  real  value  of  the 
letter;  it  is  not  the  effect  produced  hy  the  con- 
tempUited  rc|ire8cntatiou  which  is  of  im]iort:uiec,  but 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  writer  indicated  by 
tlic  nature  of  its  contents. 

The  moil  who  '  endeavours  to  give  more  vigour  and 

*  sliarpncaa  to  political  hoatility,  and  more  decision  and 

*  scorn  of  compromise  to  every  action  of  Government ' 
— who  looks  to  the  'final  triumph'  of  his  'cause,'  by 
its  being  clearly  '  and  utiequi vocally  defined,  and 
firmly  and  invariably  maintained  up  to  th4  iruthy' 
must  be  a  man  who  has  a  deep  inward  conviction 
that  the  '  caubc'  which  he  has  espoused,  and  which 
he  thus  fearlessly  advocates,  is  the  'cause'  of  truth. 
Throughout  the  letter  (revealing,  as  it  doi's,  confidence 
in  his  own  principle's  "'^^  ^  ''"''  |)ersonnl  nmbilion) 
yet  dn^s  he,  with  evident  nincerity,  dechire  that  tu  the 
public  g<j<)d  his  own  ambition  and  iidvaticement  ought 
to  be  nubticrvienl.  These  were  not  mere  expressions, 
as  of  course,  to  exhibit  his  niodcBty;  on  the  contnirj', 
they  were  deep-rooted  principUs,  on  which,  through 
life,  he  religioiidly  aet<.-d,  and  of  whleh,  witliin  Hi  tie 
more  than  a  year,  he  gave  a  pnictieal  example.  For 
when,  in  conse<jueuce  of  circumstances  cuniiveted  with 
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the  'Catholic  qiiestion,'  Mr.  Pitt  resigned*  his  high 
office,  Mr.  Canning  ut  otice  nrsignetl  hid  own  office  of 
Under-Secretary  of  Stat*. 

That  he  deeply  regretted  quitting  oflSce  at  a 
time  when  the  struggle  with  France  cnntiniied  in  all 
its  intensity,  is  true,  and  natiind.  That  he  sliould 
have  witnessed  with  inijmticnce  the  management  of 
that  fearful  contest  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  hira 
whom  he  thought  was  the  only  man  then  alive  who 
was  equal  to  conducting  it,  and  that  that  impatience 
should  have  been  greatly  increased  by  seeiiig  the 
direction  of  that  contest  confided  to  the  feeble 
powers  of  Mr.  Addington,  is  only  what  wns  to  be 
expected. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  retiring,  advised  Mr. 
Caikning  not  to  follow  his  example — advice  which  it 
was  quite  honest  and  legitimate  for  Mr.  Pitt  (o  give, 
with  liis  views  regarding  Mr.  Addington — Mr.  Can- 
ning hesitated  not  a  moment  in  i-ejccting  it.  With 
his  feelings  and  opinions,  it  was  »  course  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  follow.  He  was  one  of  those  poli- 
ticians whose  minds  arc  so  constituted  timt,  having 
Btrong  convictions,  they  are  wholly  incapable  of  acting 
against  them.  No  pei-sonal  aggrandizement — no  offi- 
cial distinction — could  tt-mpt  Mr.  Canning  to  endure 
the  anguish  which  the  pi-omotiun  of  mcusuresofwhich 
he  disapproved  would  have  inflicted  on  him.  The 
[fiiaipacity    to   tainiicr  with    conscience  in  political 

itters,  is  one  of  the  noblest  virtues  with  which  a 
'statesman  can  be  endowed.    It  is  an  essential  element 
of  true  greatness:  if  a  statesman  be  destitute  of  it, 
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howi-vcr  tnuisccndant  mny  be  hia  talents,  his  know- 
ledge, »Ti(l  Ilia  Bkill,  li(>  never  can  bu  truly  grent. 
This  19  the  one  les)*on  which  these  pages  are  designed 
to  tcaeli,  by  showing  how  Mr.  Canning's  life  wm  a 
glorious  illustration  of  it. 

Mr.  Addington  was  not  more  than  four  months  in 
office  before  lie  opened  negotiations  with  Buonaparte 
for  peace.  They  re5ulte<l  in  the  signature  of  prelimi- 
nariea  on  the  loth  of  October,  i»or.  which  gave  to  the 
new  Govemuicnt  mure  of  the  uppuarance  of  stability 
than  it  hod  before  aMaiiined.  Some  of  Mr.  Canning's 
admirers  began  to  grow  uneasy  at  his  continued  ex* 
elusion  from  oOice ;  and  it  iip]>ear8  that  one  of  them 
gave  him  adnce  on  the  subject,  which,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  dealt  with  it,  it  is  evident  was  extremely  dis* 
tasteful  to  hitn.     He  thus  comments  on  it. 

Aehbonmei  Oct.  19,  i8of. 
My  dkar  Borinouun, 

'a  letter  to  you  has  lud  mc  under  llic  neocMily  uf 

pointing;  out  tlie  difference  wliicli  aubiUui  lietwcen  Ww  opinion 
and  inii)e, or  of  acquicMiug  in  hisoutiuti  of uutftgrveiu(.'»l  011 
point*  upon  which,  while  be  contiuiics  to  think  as  Ite  pro> 
fcsscs  to  do,  I  am  nrntid  we  never  am  »jirrc*. 

So  Cu-  wc  rorlainly  mgnv,  that  to  have  tjiken  office  at  the 
UttUi,  and  ID  the  mannvr  prncrilwd  by  Pitt,  would  have  been 
(to  use  lti«  own  ex|treaa»oui)  mtnotu.  We  agree,  too,  in 
itiiuking  tliat  tlicrc  ia  pcrhapa  no /<Ay#ica/ impOMibihtjr  (I 
mean  no  allusion)  in  Addinj-ton  aitd  my,  some  time  or  other, 
acting  in  Ihi*  uinc  Ootcrutncnt ;  in  my  iu--tiiif|;  '  tintlcr'  hiio 
iflirwill,  H>  fur  OB  AdOingtcin'*  ciiiitiiitiirig  iu  tlit' Mtiiutiun 
which  bo  now  holiU,  makea  uty  othvr  offiix  in  lite  Govcni- 
ncnt,  in  ooa  mum-,  Mnlnrdinate,  thou|:b  I  think  thi>  event 

niitdi   loM  probahk-  than •cenii  lu  do.      Hut  that  ths' 

pncv,  which  Addinj^loii  Iin»  tliotiKht  fit  tu  nxxvfA  (for  Jt 
would  boa  nliiuiny  to  nippoM:  biin,  or  aii}-  utlicr  man  in  the 
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oouotry  apable  of  offering  it},  makes  this  event  more 
deMrablc  titan  it  wa#,  wc  ccrtnial;  do  not  agree.     Aiirl  as  to 

the  means  by  which tltinka  it  inu»t  be,  and  oug/tt  to  be 

brought  ahuut  on  my  purt,  w«  tliffcr  to  a  degree  which 
reodera  it  really   painrul   to  mc  to  fitate  our  dilTercncc  as 

broadly  as  I  feel  it.     The  eeiitiiuetita  nhich expresses, 

Slid  the  line  irhich  ho  chalkH  oitt  fur  me,  arc  so  entirely  tlie 
rctcrec  of  aoythiug  that  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  or  to  pursue, 
tlwt  I  hare  sometiuies  tliotighl  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
only  trying  mc,  that  he  wa»  putting  an  ejinggerated  case  of 
Itaseu-Ms  and  duplicity,  in  order  to  sec  whether  a  summer 
out  of  office  had  so  far  onhdued  me  aH  that  I  nlnudd  be  too 
happy  by  tliis  time  to  vxeliaiige  freedom  of  thnught,  and  con- 
•iatcncy  of  speech,  for  the  most  distant  chance  of  rendering 
mytelf  agreeable  to  Mr.  Addiii^ton.  What  tliehan)  weather 
may  do,  when  it  ttet»  in,  I  cannot  answer  for ;  but  as  yet,  I 
OMure  bin),  I  am  not  so  broken,  and  so  ready  to  abjure,  what 
he  is  good  enough  to  allow  to  be,  '  my  nature  and  uy  habits.' 
Vr'beo,  after  stating  in  iindisguiaed  ternu,  tlte  '  conittunt  nup- 
preuion  of  what  is  passing  In  one's  own  mind,'  and  though 
'  eipreaaing,  both  in  public  and  private,  good-will  and  ealeem, 
when  no  nuch  sentiments  are  felt,'  as  the  rudiments  of  the 
■ystcm  which  he  recommends,  lie,  in  the  next  page,  qualifies 
this  ayatem  as  that  uliieli  an  upright  aud  '  honourable  mind' 
Muti  '  embnioe,'  I  cannot  help  tlnnkiug  that  be  pushes  the 
irony  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

If  he  ask  me,  how  then  am  I  to  arrive  at  tJie  object*  of 
my  ambition  f  I  anxwer,  that  the  putting  this  <iuc8tiou  in 
that  shape  is  a  jiroof  thnt  we  misunderstand  eaeh  other, 
and  look  at  the  siibjei-t  before  us  in  a  very  different  point  of 
view.  I  must  avt  a*  I  think  ngbt.  My  road  roust  be 
through  character  to  power ;  that  1  niny  take  this  rooul  and 
mibs  the  emi,  ia  very  poaoihlc ;  nay,  that  by  acting  as  I  think 
Tight,  I  may  not,  a»  surely  as  I  expect  it,  get  even  to  my 
wcoud  stage — ■cliafacter — in  very  possible  uUo;  but  that  I 
cannot  help ;  I  will  try  no  other  course ;  and  I  am  Rimguine 
eoougb  to  believe  that,  after  all,  this  course,  though  not  per- 
haps the  quickest,  is  the  surest.     '»  reaaouing  would 
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be  jti^t  Oil  tlic  question  wlticti  I  RiipiHMC  liim  to  wk  (he  docs 
ask  it  in  cffod,  but  not  in  terms),  niiil  rvry  nppo»itc,  if  what 
he  mentiotia  in  bU  letter  as  an  ini|)Utation  likely  to  be  in- 
curred, by  tnkiii;;  office  at  present,  '  Wuniler  in  «[)eculation,' 
wore  indeed  the  true  dcscri]>lioii  of  my  motivoi  of  action  last 
Hpring ;  but  1  iningined  him  to  lie  better  aware  of  the  truth, 
and  I  did  not  therefore  expect  from  him,  nor  can  comprehend, 
a  rule  of  eoudnct,  wbicb  would  only  be  consistent,  if  in  fact 
I  did  then  act  niiun  such  motives,  or  if  I  had  Bince  re- 
l>cTit«l  of  the  motiv<vi  u|>on  wbidi  I  acted.  I  linve  not.  At 
tbis  moment  I  oongralulate  Riy»clf  more  than  ever,  that  I 
did  not  take  oflioe  either  at  that  time  or  sineo,  In  sulrardi- 
iiatc  olTiee,  could  I  have  Rii|»]x>rted  this  treaty  ?  In  lUwkea* 
bitry's  situation  could  I  have  signet!  it  f  I  would  have  cut 
off  uiy  right  band  rather. 

But  '  how  then  are  Addington  and  I  ever  to  come 
together?'  That  »  /lu  business,  not  mine;  whenever  be 
ohooaea  to  hare  me,  be  will  ask ;  but  if  he  takes  me,  be  it 
when  it  may,  he  xludl  take  me  for  what  1  atn,  not  for  auything 
tjiat  I  will  endeavour  tu  seem.  But  is  it  likely  that  Adding bn 
will  ever  under  any  eircuniatanocs  make  an  olTer  of  such  a 
tituatiun  as  nione  1  am  disjxiwd  U)  accept  (from  him),  to  a 
person  so  little  kindly  di^poHod  to  him,  or  wlio  thinks  mi 
sli]j;1itly  of  his  talents?      i    really   do  not  know.      Tl  is  a 

questton  which must  put  to  bim  if  he  wants  informa* 

tion  npun  it ;  but  if  he  wants  to  li«ar  the  precise  state  of  mj 
disposition  and  opinions  with  respect  to  Addington,  ami  that 
which  my  word  shall  never  belie,  it  is  Uiix — I  am  much 
better  diapoaoil  towards  him  than  T  wns  when  he  Rnt  came 
intooffloo,  because  part  of  my  very  ill-dtsitosition  was  fotmded 
upon  a  notion  of  sticli  a  Miitirornt  existing  on  his  side  towarda 
■no,  and  which  I  really  bclicve  I  did  not  Mu/nir,  bnt  certainly 
txagyrralrH ;  Ix-r-unso  in  all  our  intcreonntc  since,  whether 
immediate  or  through  Pitt,  I  tbiuk  he  Una  fairly  shown 
au  inclination  to  \k  reciHieilcd,  and  to  tivu  weJl  together.  Tbe 
othtT  i»art  of  my  ill-diHixwition  grew  out  of  n  snspieion  that 
he  luul  not  acted  quite  so  fiiirly  by  I'itt,  nor  shown  quite  to 
much  reluctance  to  taking  hia  BttuatioD  aa  be  ought  to  liavo 
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done.  In  this  t  have  been  so  nolcmnly  aMnrcd  that  I  wM 
wroog,  that  I  hxve  do  iiretciimoii  to  maintain  my  belief, 
uor,  of  coiirM,  tlto  i>ciit!m<Mit)i  m-isiag  out  of  it.  Of  hiit 
p-DcroI  iDontl  character,  and  of  his  meaning  well,  aud  of  his 
wishing  to  gire  olTence  to  no  man,  it  is  im|ioflaibIe  to  doubt ; 
and  to  all  tbc  quiet  fiivlingit  of  rcipect  mid  cwtecni,  tbut  is, 
'  to  be  thought  generally  well  of,'  and  '  that  uo  desire  should 
be  entertained  to  |>iit  hini  to  death,'  he  h  fairly  entitled,  and 
these  feelings  I  profe.*s  I  linve  townnln  him ;  (itit  as  to  his 
fttncM  to  be  Minister,  Lord  Itclp  us  all ;  the  opinion  which  I 
formed  of  liiai  when  he  came  into  oUice,  is  ao  far  from 
Ix-iiig  idtcri-Kl  to  his  advantage,  that  I  am  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  it.  Kvery  exhibition  which  1  have  witnessed, 
or  heard  of  in  tlu;  House  of  Commotut,  and  every  ineasturc 
which  I  hare  had  any  op{>ortuiiity  to  judge  of  in  foreign 
politics — the  Itu^'^ian  Convention  for  one,  aud  for  another, 
and  worst  of  all,  the  nc»'cr,  never  to  be  excused  or  atoned 
for,  this  most  disgraceful  and  calamitous  treaty  of  pe^icc, 
this — but  I  will  not  go  out  of  my  subject  to  say  all  that  I 
think  of  it,  nor  would  this  sheet  hold  the  half  of  what  I 
should  say.  lliia  of  itself  eonvinccs  me  that  he  is  utterly 
unfit  for  the  station  which  he  lill!",  and  that  never  was  a 
more  unfortunate  event  for  tbc  country  than  his  being  placed 
there.  Under  the  man  who  made  that  treaty  (I  rcekoa 
nothiog  of  Ilawkcsbury,  iiho  niust  merely  have  held  the  pen), 
Hitdffr  that  roan,  iu  subordinate  oSice,  tlial  aliould  bind  me 
to  adopt  implicitly  all  his  opinions,  and  applaud  and  support 
all  his  measures,  I  have,  God  knows,  no  ambiliuu  to  serve. 
Ad  ofEce  which  should  give  me  a  voice  to  advise  in  general 
measures,  and  a  de{inrtmcnt  to  act  in  unciontrulied,  there 
is  notliing  that  I  know  of  to  make  me  refuse  with  any  man, 
of  whose  general  principles  and  intentions  1  have  a  good 
Ofiiuiou ;  but  tluit  on  this  footing  1  should  be  likely  to  have 
an  offer,  if  ever,  soon,  or  at  all  sooner  for  any  meauitcasee  of 
blaehood  or  flattery,  to  which  I  could  debase  mysrlf,  I  do  not 
louch  Iwlicve,  and  I  am  sure  1  sliall  not  put  my  credulity  to 
the  teat  of  experiment. 

In  the  meantime,  wliat  is  to  become  of  me  ?  and  if  A. 
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ihoiild  never  tliink  mv  worth   hnviiifr   H{K)n   my  oirn  U-nn*, 

what  «in  I  to  do?     I  am  much   iudebicd  to for  tint 

Anxiety  for  my  welfare  wlitrh  prompts  such  reflections;  but 
really  I  do  not  feel  for  myself  the  iwme  despondency,  nor  i>efl 
the  same  difliciilty  in  my  situation.  I  mean  to  have  an  iudcpcti- 
dent  ecKt  in  rarliamont ;  I  moan  never  to  Mt  my  foot  within 
the  doora  of  the  llouec  of  Commons  ngnin,  till  I  nm  upcAk 
and  act  in  lluit  Iloii*«  aeoordingtti  my  onvn  judgment  purely, 
without  reference  to  the  will  of  any  other  mwi.  '  Yo«  will 
not  oppose  Pitt  surely  V  Ood  forhid  ;  but  T  will  never  again 
put  mvM-lf  in  a  ailnallon  in  Parliament  in  which,  from  any 
ttthrr  motive  than  nfllx-tion  ntid  attachment,  1  MVKTvott^  with 
him.  I  "ill  never  again  Ixi  in  a  situation  in  which  I  shall 
feci  myself,  aa  I  linve  felt  myself  iu  the  instance  of  llie 
quntioii  of  thiit  day,  uhligi-d  in  honour  to  My,  '  Such  arc  my 
opiiiions,  hut  if  with  Mote  opinion*  tov  think  I  ought  to  rate 
for  th«  peace  with  you,  1  ought  and  will.' 

Tlie  date  of  this  letter  will  show  what  hit  answer  must 
have  i)cen  to  thin  reference.  1  tiavo  uuly  to  add,  that  it  was 
the  kindest  as  well  aa  the  hAndwuMt  tlint  could  lie  written. 

I  think  I  have  now,  thoiij;h  in  a  Mimewhat  irregular  and 
dcMultory  way,  gone  through  m<x«t  of  the  toplea  expreMctl  or 
implied  in  — — '•  letter,  and  I  have  shown  yon  how  widely 
he  and  t  differ  on   more  than  one  of  them,     Oh,  hut  one 

word  as  to  ()|f)>oaitiuii ;  if mnuM  the  principlcH  of  Oppo* 

sition,  1  need  not  any  how  little  likely  I  am  to  adopt  them  ; 

if  I  di<l  I  should  vote  for   the  peace.     If mcaua  the 

men,  it  mouhl  he  huiiiorona  enough,  if  Addiugton,  acting  on 
Fox's  doctrines,  and  backe<l  by  his  support,  pceragtng  Orejr, 
and  buying  Tiemey,  to  my  nothing  of  Nicholl,  fcc.  tte., 
■honid  expect  to  keep  his  RUp]M>rtcr«  firm  to  hinmdf  by  no 
otlier  tie  than  the  fear  of  being  else  suppowd  to  join  Op|io. 
Mtion.     But  this  would  lead   to  a  very  long   chapter  indeed. 

Look  at  to-day'a  debates,  and  Uki)  let  tell  me,  what, 

and  wlio  are  the  Opposition  7 
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'  through  character  to  power;  that  I  may  take  this 
'  road  and  miss  the  end,  is  very  possible ;  nay,  that  by 
'  acting  as  I  think  right,  I  may  not,  as  surely  as  I  ex- 
'  pect  it,  get  even  to  my  second  stage — character — ia 
'  very  possible  also;  but  that  I  cannot  help.  I  will 
'  try  no  other  course.'  Memorable  words,  and  worthy 
of  the  man  who  would  not  have  been  tempted  by  the 
fondest  object  of  ambition  to  sign  a  treaty  which  he 
abhorred,  and  would  '  rather  have  cut  off  his  right 
hand'  than  allowed  it  to  be  the  instrument  for  signing 
what  he  considered  his  own  and  his  country's  dii- 
honour! 
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ri-ACS    or   AMIEN'B — DATTLES     OF   THAPALOAH    AND   ACSTSHLITI 
— HR.    tm'u    DEATH CIIAIUCTSR   Or    MB.    PtTT. 


'yilK  (U-rtniti\*c  trouty  of  peace  was  not  signed*  at 
■*  AmifHR  lill  more  timn  6ve  months  after  Mr. 
Citiiitiii^  tuul  writt<<n  (ns  lias  been  seen)  liU  strong 
contU'iuniition  of  tlio  prvliniinarivs  on  which  fhut 
tniUy  witH  l)n9<il.  lA>okitig:  bnck  without  prejudice 
ut  thi«  dintnni-u  of  years,  both  to  the  terms  to  which 
this  coiintri^  iijn^wl,  and  to  the  way  in  which  Buona- 
jNtrte  cniploywl  the  ptTiml  during  the  cessation  of 
hoaliliticH,  it  can  hanlly  be  doubted  tliut  those  »tiites- 
men,  who  were  «piK»ed  lo  negotiating  with  him,  were 
right  ill  thinking  that  war  was  an  essential  element  of 
hiH  |»>wer :  ami,  that  if  lie  e»nisented  tu  make  peace,  it 
would  In*  not  with  an  intention  to  preserve  it,  but  for 
tin*  pur|M)«e  of  obtaining  a  breathing  time  to  prepare 
hiniM-lf  more  efTivtually  for  the  renewid  of  the  con- 
test. l(y  the  term»  of  (he  treaty  Knince  was  left  in 
ItoMieiwion  of  nearly  all  her  continental  conquests,  and 
Kn}::lnnd  gavi^  up  all  (with  the  exception  of  Ceylon 
and  'rrinidHtl)  of  ilic  dlflVri'iU  foreign  colonius  K'vond 
the  MMH,  wliieh  during  the  war  »hc  had  acquired. 
Still,   had    Ituoiuqiurte   been   honestly   desirous  of  ft 
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permanent  peace,  the  surrenders  thtis  made  l>y  Eng- 
land, and  the  ttCtjuwilions  left  tu  France,  might  per- 
haps have  been  not  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
averting  the  tremendous  evils  which  so  desperate  a 
conflict  entailed.  But  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Buona- 
parte in  a  verj'  short  time  converted  wliat  might  have 
been  an  era  of  peace  into  nothing  better  than  a 
feverish  truce.  Within  nine  mouths  from  the  time 
the  treaty  was  signed,  we  find  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown   plemluig   to  the   House  of   Commons   '  the 

*  menacing  attitude  of  France,  and  the  ambition  and 
'  enterprise  of  the  Goverameut,"  as  a  reason  for  keep- 
ing up  a  force  which   '  exceeded  in   number  and  ex- 

*  pcnse  anything  that  this  country  Iwd  known  in  any 
'  fonner  period  of  peace.'*  In  another  three  mouths  a 
demand  was  made  by  tlie  Government  for  an  addi- 
tional number  of  seamen;  and  in  two  more  months 
the  die  was  cast,  and  avowed  hostilities  eonimcnced.t 
As,  during  tJic  peace,  Buonaparte  luid  aggrandized  his 
power  on  the  Continent,  and  as  England  had  made 
the  surrender  agreed  upon  of  the  gi-eater  [)arl  of  her 
accjuiftitioris,  the  relative  position  physically  of  this 
country  was  worse  than  it  was  when  peace  was  first 
made.  It  had,  however,  produced  one  good,  and  no 
small  good  it  was:  the  people  were  convinced  by  the 
conduct  of  Buonaparte  that  a  real  i)eacc  was  not  within 
their  grasp.  The  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  it 
had  failed;  there  was  no  hope  but  in  resistance.  The 
conduct  of  tbe  war  at  its  renewal  of  course  fell  into 
the  band*  of  Mr.  Addington  and  his  colleagues;  but 
at  laat  tbe  scnac  of  the  necessity  of  luiving  an  abler 
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heml  BTiiI  a  fttronger  arm  at  the  bc-lm  cnme  witli 
irrcnifttiblu  force  ujK>n  ull  iwtrties.  Mr.  Pitt  took  to 
oppoHition,  1(11(1  Mr.  A<lclington,  finding  that  office 
WM  no  longur' tenable,  resigiiod. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Canning,  true  to  the  por-j 
poiw  wbii'h  he  made  known  to  hh  friend,  '  never  toii 
'  net  foot  within  the  d<K>r3  of  the  House  of  CoiBmoii»| 
'  agiiin  till  lie  could  speak  and  act  in  that  House  ac~\ 
*  cording  to  his  own  judgment  jMirely,  without  refer-] 
'  cneif  to  the  will  of  anv  other  man  '  ab^icnted  liimfielf 
frcini  Parliament  until  after  the  dissolution  at  the 
buglnning  of  the  year  (1803),  when  he  obtained  an 
inde]icndent  ftcat,  without  Mr.  Pitt's  aid,  for  the 
Ixinmyh  of  TralLN*.  This  step  freed  him  from  the 
nlwii'liles  hy  wliich  he  had  till  then  been  restmined; 
and  he  at  once  l>ccamc  an  avowed  and  active  oppo* 
nniit  of  Mr.  Addington's  Administration;  but  still  it 
«p]M'»rii  that  ho  only  made  one  speech  which  was 
diivcth'  in  np{H))titioii  t^  Mr.  Pitt,  for  whom  he  ever 
itHalncd  (he  sincereHt  revoivnce  and  love.  Indeed, 
hi«  c>p|KMi(i4in  redled  mainly  on  the  opinion,  which  he 
had  ili'lllN'rati'ly  formed  of  the  personal  incapacity  of 
Mr.  Adillngton  to  guide  at  that  alarming  crisis,  with 
mA'IVi  (he  |H<rilous  nlTtiirs  of  the  countn*;  and  hia 
riHiUltgit  wrw  strongly  excited  by  the  conviction  thai 
Mr.  Addluglon  wan  Iht  ubAlacle  to  (he  ruatoration  to 
nowvr  of  (hat  one  ntan  whom  he  conNidered  the  only 
nmi  iipiid  !u  dial  with  the  (hingent  of  our  position. 
If,  III  oertidii  imrtieutarfi,  ho  carried  his  oppoaition 
Mitiiuwhat  further  than  wo  of  the  present  day  may 
lldtik  (piitv  %vithin  the  l>ound>t  of  lrgititnaa>  poli- 
iIi'hI  hoAtility,  we  nhould  not  forget  ihc  enonuoiu 
i|iffi<i'iiiii'u  ill  the  mhittvepuinUof  view  between  tboMj 
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lio  fire  engBg»?d  in  all  the  fcnrful  excitement  of  u 
mortal  strife,  and  tliOMC  who,  however  tliey  may  now 
contein]>!at«  it,  can  never  divest  thoir  minila  of  thu 
knowledge  of  its  triuinphnnt  issue.  If  the  |>rc9cnt 
genemtion  citn  be  so  sensitive  to  the  sp<K^ulativo 
notion  of  a  possible  invasion,  what  must  have  been 
the  fwlinga  of  tbc  past  generation,  when  the  most 
wonderful  luilitJir}''  genius  that  ever  had  uppeared 
on  earth  was  at  the  head  of  the  'army  of  England'  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  short^s;  bearing  tliat  omiiiouH 
designation  avowedly  because  it  was  collected  to  make 
adcsccnt  u(>on  the  English  coast?  Let  tbo&e  who  may 
be  dispo«K:d  to  think  that  Mr.  Canning  went  too  far 
in  his  attacks  on  Mr.  Addington,  try,  if  they  can,  to 
realize  what  his  feelings  must  have  l>een,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  witness  the  defence  of  his  country 
committed  to  a  feeble  and  incompetent  Minister, 
and  then  let  them  ask  themselves,  whether  he  went 
too  far. 

Of  all  the  kinds  of  men  to  whose  lot  it  may  fall  to 
command  or  to  lead  in  times  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger,  those  are  the  worst  who  are  not  only 
feeble  and  incompetent,  but  are  ignorant  that  they 
are  so.  If  a  man  whom  circumstances  Lave  uitfortu- 
iiately  placed  in  the  position  of  a  leader  be  incompe- 
tent for  his  duties,  and  knows  it,  the  chances  are  he 
will  lean  on  others  more  competent  than  himself; 
but  the  misfortune  with  Mr.  Addington  was,  that  he 
thought  himself  up  to  the  crisis;  and  it  was  Mr. 
Canning's  task,  if  he  could  not  bring  him  to  take  a 
just  measure  of  himself,  to  endeavour  to  make  others 
correctly  estimate  his  powers.  To  the  nmn,  the 
gentleman,  and  the  Christian,   Mr.  Canning  enter* 
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tftined  '  nil  tlic  quk-t  fcflirigs  of  respect  and  estwm' 
which  wi-rc  undoubtedly  hid  due ;  hut  for  the  Minister, 
to  whose  poor  abilitic-s  the  fate  of  his  country  Ht  such 
II  moment  was  entnisted,  Mr.  Canning  Iiad  nothing 
but  condemnation  for  his  presumption;  and  to  that 
condemnation,  put  forth,  reckless  of  alt  the  ill- 
will  which  he  knew  it  would  bring  down  Ujion  him- 
iM-If,  it  was  greatly  owing  that  England  was  delivered 
in  thne,  from  the  perplexity  in  which  wi-lUmcaning 
but  loo  confident  incapacity  would  have  certainly 
involved  her. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  speeches 
at  this  i>eriod  which  illurtratea  his  opinions  on  this 
■ubject : — 

I  know  not  a  more  Bo)emn  and  importaDt  duty  that  a  mem* 
ber  of  I'arlittmcnt  caii  have  to  i)t»clMr)^,  tbau  by  ginng,  at 
Rt  soasons,  a  free  opioion  »[)on  the  character  niid  (iiialitjr  of 
pnblio  men.  Awny  ntth  ibc  emit  of  '  Mcaturcs,  not  men  ;* 
tbd  id1«  su[iposilion  tbmt  it  is  the  harness  and  not  tlie  borwa 
that  dmw  ilm  chariot  nton^.  No,  Sir;  if  the  comimriston 
iDu«t  Im)  miuU\  if  the  <)istinctioD  tnu*t  he  tak<!»,  meu  un 
ovrr}-thiD|[,  incMiirca  coniiiaratirdy  oothiog.  I  Mjieak,  Sir, 
of  timi-N  of  tbflii-iiilt'  aitd  danger — of  times  nkco  sjatCDU 
are  ahakeii,  niid  when  precedents  and  general  rtilfs  of  con> 
iliMt  fail ;  tkea  it  is  that  not  to  this  or  that  oicaMire,  how- 
evnr  |>rudi-iill)-  devinn),  however  tilamelcn  in  execution,  but 
to  tlte  ciierity  anil  character  of  iti<)ivi<ltuilB,  a  Ntiilc  must  bo 
■iu)clit4-d  for  ita  salvation — thc»  it  ia  tliat  kuigdoniN  riw  or 
fall  ill  |tro|iorti<>n  iw  they  are  upheld,  n(>t  by  well-meaat 
eadoavutir*  ^laudable  tlioutib  they  may  be),  bat  by  com- 
luaiulin);,  uvcrawiiif;  lalcut» — by  able  men.  And  what  ia 
the  nature  of  the  liiiio  in  which  wc  bvc?  IiOok  at  rninco 
ami  aer  what  wr  \iavc  to  eopo  with,  and  eonnidcr  what  baa 
nado  hrr  «liat  kitcia.  A  man.  You  will  fell  me  that  ahe 
wm  grvai,  u)d  powerful,  and  formidable  before  tlic  date  of 
Uuuia{Mrtc'a  Oovcniueut ;  that  lie  found  in  her  groat  phyw- 
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cul  and  moral  rnourves;  that  he  hiul  but  to  turn  them  to 
ttccount.  True ;  am)  he  dii)  mo.  Compare  the  Hituation  in 
which  he  found  Fraucc  with  that  to  which  he  has  rained  her. 
1  am  UQ  (lauegyrUt  of  Buonaparte,  but  I  eminot  »hut  my 
C}'<»  to  the  lupcnority  of  hi*  talents,  tlie  nmnzing  asccodaot 
of  bis  gcuius.  Tell  mc  not  of  his  measures  and  liis  policy — 
it  if  hb  geniuH,  hia  cbaraeter  which  keejiH  the  world  iit 
•we.  Sir,  to  meet,  to  check,  to  resint,  to  utand  up  ngain&t 
him,  we  want  arms  of  the  same  kind.  I  am  fnr  from  ob- 
jecting to  the  large  tnititarj'  catablisiiuenta  itliich  are  pro- 
potcd  to  you.  I  vole  for  them  with  nil  my  heart,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  coping  with  Buouaparte  one  great  command- 
ing B{»rit  ia  worth  them  all.* 

This  Opinion  i»  confirmed  b;  the  historian  Gib- 
bon:— 

In  the  eetablisliDicnt  and  restoration  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, the  first  merit  roust  doubtless  be  assigned  to  tlie  per- 
sona) qualitic*  of  tlie  HultaiiK ;  since,  in  humau  life,  the  mo«t 
important  scenes  will  depend  ou  tlic  character  of  a  single 
actor,  f 

Again,  Mr.  Burke  says: — 

It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narroir  wisdom  and  narrow  morab, 
that  their  masima  hare  a  jilnuiiible  air ;  and,  on  a  curaory 
<riew,  appear  equal  to  first  princjplea.  They  are  light  and 
portable.  Tliey  are  aa  current  aa  eoin,  and  about  an  valuable. 
They  scrTC  cqanlly  the  tint  cnpacitiia  and  the  lowest;  and 
they  are  at  least  as  useful  to  the  wor^t  men  ns  tu  the  beet. 
Of  this  stamp  is  the  eant  of  '  Xot  men,  but  measures;'  a 
sort  of  charm  by  which  many  (wople  get  loose  from  every 
honourable  engaj^cmeut.} 

To  this  weight  of  authotity  may  be  added  Mr. 
Fox  :— 


"  SpaeebeB,  »i>l.  »L  p.  60,  t  Vol.  riii  p.  1(5. 

}  Burkft's  Wtwfis,  Tol,  i,  p.  499. 
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Tlie  re!^  of  Charles  II.  forms  oae.  of  tli«  mo«t  witgulnr, 
AS  well  an  uiie  of  tlit:  most  iniportnat  periods  of  hj&tory.  It 
U  tlif  crn  of  fpoA  laws  and  bad  government.  Hie  abolition 
of  tW  Court  of  Wards,  the  repenl  of  tlie  writ  De  Herttieo 
Cmhbnrrntlii ;  tlw  Triennial  Parliament  Bill,  the  c«tal)liah> 
niciituf  tlic  rights  of  the  Douse  of  Commons  with  r^ard  to 
impfiw'hiiH'iit,  the  i-xpintiion  of  the  Lice iioe  Act,  and,  Abo\c 
all,  the  glorious  atslutc  of  Uabcat  Corjnu,  hare,  therefore, 
induced  a  miHleni  writer  of  gteat  eminenee  to  fix  tlie  jev 
1^79  M  the  jwriod  itt  which  our  Coni'titution  had  arrived  at 
itfl  gTMtL-84  tltoorctienl  perfection.  But  he  ohos,  id  a  aliort 
noW  on  the  juuiaa)^  alludetl  to,  that  the  times  immediatelj 
following  were  tinu-x  of  greiit  proetienl  op)>rc»»<ioti.  Wliat  a 
fleld  for  ine<litation  doca  this  altort  ohscr^atiou  from  sueh 
a  man  furnish  I  What  reflcetiona  does  it  tiot  ftirnisli  for  a 
lhinkiii{(  mind  ujwu  the  incflicaey  of  human  hturv,  and  tlic 
im|>prfecrtion  of  human  constitutions  I  \Vc  are  called  from 
the  oontrmplatiou  of  the  prxt^u  of  our  CouMiitution,  and 
our  ntteiitioii  fixed  nith  tlic  most  tniuute  accuracy  to  a  par- 
ticuliir  i)oitil,  It  hen  it  is  said  to  have  r»en  to  its  utmost  per- 
ftXTtion.  llrre  wc  arc,  then,  at  the  best  moment  of  tlic  bcrt 
Conatittitiou  which  ever  human  wisdom  framed.  What 
ftilhiwB?  A  time  of  oppreMWO.  and  misery,  not  arising 
ftxim  estrnial  or  aceidetital  cauws,  such  as  war,  pevtilcnoe, 
or  famine,  nor  Qven  tnxa  such  alteration  of  the  laws  as 
miKhl  be  ■upimiird  tn  im|<H)r  Uiis  boasted  pcrlbctioa,  but 
from  a  corrupt  and  wicked  Adniinistmiioa,  vbich  all  the 
M  mueh  mtiuirrd  cliceka  of  the  Constitution  were  not  able 
lo  pntvenL  How  vain,  then,  how  idle,  bow  prwumptaou* 
h  the  oftinion  that  laws  can  do  cierything  !  and  how  weak 
and  peruii'rioua  tlw.'  maxini  founded  upon  it,  thai  '  Measures, 
m>(  men,'  are  lo  be  attended  tol 

Siu'Ij  will  iilvray*  Iw  thy  opinioo  of  men  who  feel 
their  own  |u>wt>rn;  Inil,  not  withstanding,  it  ia  frc- 
((Uenily  fuund  tliut,  whcti  minruki-nty  nUM»  the  cry  nf 
'  BWHuneii,  not   iiicu,'    it    luvcta  with  u   too  goucral 
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response,  and  is  treated  with  that  respect,  whicli 
'maxims  witb  a  plauttible  air,'  and  aatiuining  to  be 
^eqtia]  to  first  jtrinciples,'  ni*«  specially  apt  to  com- 
mntul,  wIk'Ii  real  'first  principk-s'  (ire  lost  «i;;lit  of. 

How  iticatculiiblc  is  tliv  inii^clucf  that  a  weak  miud 
in  aiitliority  may  effwX  1  how  untold  the  good  th»t  a 
great  one  may  accomplish !  Able  mi;u  responsible  to 
Awhlv  nitMi  arc  alioni  of  half  tlit-ir  power;  weak  mvn 
fucoumged  by  givat  men  are  raiiied  to  a  levi-l  far 
above  their  own.  A  weak  army  will  perform  wonders 
when  it  has  implicit  confidence  in  it»  commander;  a 
brave  and  well-appointed  foree  will  experience  fatal 
disa»teni  when  led  by  a  vacillating  and  inoom|ictent 
general.  When*  would  luive  been  the  gahixy  of 
French  marshals  which  adorned  the  Empire,  if  they 
had  lioen  uninspired  by  lliut  '  ninuzing  aitcendency  of 
genius  which  kept  the  world  in  awe'?  Where  wouhl 
have  been  the  galaxy  of  BritiBh  generals  which  the 
contest  in  the  Peninsula  revealetl,  luid  they  been 
directed  by,  and  responsible  to,  u  man  of  a  greatly 
inferior  geniiis  to  Wellington?  Under  a  niaater-apirit 
everything  is  done  well, — under  self-aufficient  medio- 
crity everything  is  done  ill. 

The  i-esignatiim  of  Mr.  Addington  was  followed  by 
the  restoration  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  iK)wer.  Mr.  Canning's 
effortii  materially  hel|>ed  thi«  result.  Mr.  I*itt  was 
deeirous,  in  forming  his  Ministry,  that  it  should  not 
have  an  exclusive  cliaracter.  He  wished  tliat  Mr. 
Fox's  tidents  should  be  enlistod  in  the  official  service 
of  the  country.  But  George  III.  could  not  then 
forget  (lie  past  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt  wag 
unable  to  prevail  U]>on  his  Majesty  to  set  aside  his 
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objectionfi.*  The  Ministry  was  therefore  formed  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  party  alone:  it  contained  the  names  of 
Mr.  Canning,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  (already  ccU-brated  as  the  con* 
qucpir  at  Aasaye)  as  Sccretar)'  for  Ireland. 

The  first  acts  of  the  Minister  were  to  increase  our 
military  and  naval  forces.  Ho  then  employed  himself 
in  organizinj^  and  stirring  up  a  hostile  combination  of 
the  great  Kurojicttn  Powers  against  the  French 
ErapCTOr,  wlio  was  ele^ited  to  that  high  rank  about 
two  months  after  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power. 

But  Mr.  Pitt,  whiUt  organizing  this  c-ontincntal 
confederacy  against  Xapolcon,  did  not  neglect  our 
naval  strength,  by  which  he  knew  the  protection  of 
England  from  u  French  invasion  could  alone  be 
secured.  Every  effort,  therefore,  was  rande  to  place 
Xelson  nt  the  head  of  such  an  armament  as  would 
enable  him  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  (now 
recruited  by  the  Spanish  navy),  whenever  he  should 
be  successful  in  forcing  them  to  an  encounter.  The 
success  of  our  unaided  nautical  effoiis  was  an  signal 
lis  the  failure  of  the  continental  combination.  The 
Itattle  of  Trafalgarf  made  England  complet«'ly  mis* 
tress  of  the  seas;  from  that  day  almost  all  ex|>ccta* 
tton  of  an  invasion  eejised;  on  the  other  haml,  the 
Battle  of  Austtrlitz,  and  the  peace  with  Austria  which 
followifl,  left  Napoleon  undisputed  master  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  from  the  confines  of  Russia  to 
the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 


*  Lord  Oranrille  dwlinod  to  join  Mr.  PiU,  u  h»  wouJiJ  not 
WBCAtou  ■  priu«iplo  ot  wliftl  lio  ntUoil '  penookl  azclncUin.' 
♦  oa.  as,  1805. 
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Great  as  was  the  consolation  which  Mr.  Pitt  derived 
from  Nelson's  victory,  it  did  not  prevent  his  bitterly 
taking  to  heart  the  defeat  of  his  hopes  for  the  deli- 
verance of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  French  triumphs 
by  Itmd.  His  constitution,  naturally  a  weak  one,  had 
had  to  stand  a  marvellous  amount  of  wear  and  tear 
from  his  early  manhood ;  now,  however,  it  gave  way ; 
rumours  were  circulated  of  his  failing  health.  Some 
members  of  his  family  were  anxious  to  conceal  his 
real  state,  but  the  truth  became  too  strong  for  con- 
cealment. On  the  aist  of  January,  1806,  Mr.  Pitt 
breathed  his  last. 

Mr.  Canning  thus  mentions  the  sad  event  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend : — 

You  will  probably  have  beard  before  tbis  reaches  you,  that 
there  is  an  eud  of  all  our  hopes  and  feara  respecting  Mr. 
Pitt.  I  left  Putney  last  night  about  ten,  with  the  sad  con- 
viction that  he  could  not  outlive  the  night.  He  died  at 
half-past  fourj  without  a  struggle. 

Mr.  Canning's  love  and  veneration  for  hia  great 
leader  never  varied.  On  every  fitting  occasion,  in 
after  years,  he  stood  forward  either  as  his  eulogist  or 
his  defender.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Pitt's  death, 
Mr.  Canning  concluded  a  sketch  of  his  character  in 
these  words : — 

Absorbed  as  be  was  in  the  pursuits  of  public  life,  he  did 
not  neglect  to  prepare  himself  in  silence  for  that  higher 
destination,  which  is  at  once  the  incentive  and  reward  of 
human  virtue.  Hia  talents,  superior  and  splendid  as  they 
were,  never  made  him  forgetful  of  that  Eternal  Wisdom  from 
which  they  emauated.  The  faith  and  fortitude  of  hia  last 
moments  were  aSecting  and  exemplary. 

0 
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In  i8ii*  he  thua  spoke  of  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

Mr.  Fitt,  it  seems,  is  not  a  great  man.  Is  it,  then,  that 
we  hve  in  such  heroic  times,  that  the  present  is  a  race  of 
such  gigantic  talents  and  qufllities  as  to  render  those  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  compariHon,  ordinary  or  contemptible?  Who, 
thoD,  is  the  man  now  Uving — is  there  any  man  now  Bitting 
in  this  House,  who,  by  taking  the  measure  of  his  owa  mind, 
or  of  that  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  can  feel  himself 
justified  in  pronouncing  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  great  man  ? 
I  admire,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  abiUties  nod  iogeuuity  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentlemanf  who  promulgated  this 
opinion.  I  do  not  deny  him  many  of  the  qualities  which  go 
to  constitute  the  character  which  he  has  de«cribed.  But  I 
think  I  may  defy  all  his  ingenuity  to  frame  any  definition  of 
that  character  which  shall  not  apply  to  Mr.  Pitt — to  trace  any 
circle  of  greatness  from  which  Mr.  Pitt  shall  be  excluded. 

And  aguin  at  Liverpool,  at  his  first  contest,  he 
thus  responds  to  the  toast  '  To  Mr.  Pitt's  Memory :' — 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  contest  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  re- 
viled  as  the  advocate  and  author  of  war.  Without  now 
going  into  any  argument  into  the  origin  of  the  war  in  1 793, 
this,  at  least,  I  think,  may  he  affirmed  of  Mr.  Pitt  beyond 
the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  states- 
man in  the  world  whose  interests  individually  were  founded 
on  peace — if  ever  there  was  a  statesman  of  whom  it  might 
be  presumed  that,  in  conducting  his  country  into  war,  he  was 
led  by  a  sense  of  irresistible  necessity,  it  must  have  been 
he  whose  fame,  as  well  as  power,  rested  upon  the  basis  of 
the  financial  prosperity  of  his  country. 

When  posterity  shall  look  back  upon  that  great  man,  they 
will  discriminate  two  different  eras  in  his  life — the  one,  when 
on  his  succession  to  the  Government  of  his  country  he  found 
the  finances  of  the  State  dilapidated,  and  its  resouTces  encr* 
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viitcil  by  an  ill-conducted  war ;  it  wns  then  tli»t,  with  n  skil- 
ful and  rc{iiiiriiig  liiiixl,  lie  rcnlorcd  tliccredit  of  tbc  country 
and  recruited  its  exhausted  means,  cxplurcd  nnd  irjipundcd  its 
capadties  for  i^xi-rlton,  ami  laid  the  foundation  of  tiiat  solid 
»y»tcm,  of  which   it   is  cnou{;h   to  say,  that  it  Um  endured 
amid  the  alormt)  vrhtch  hare  a»ailcd  it  Mticc  that  time.  From 
this  atutcnicut  itmikylx;  coulidciitly  inferred   that  war  could 
not  be  more  the  passion  of  Mr.  Pitt  thau  nioit  nwnnredly  it 
was  his  int4;rcst.     ^^'bethcr   it  were,  ncverthclcw,  the  fault 
of  Mr.  Pitt  or  not  (the  fntdt  I  mean  of  liin  Judgment],  that 
vfe  were  engaged  jirocim.'!)-  at  the  monimt  at  which  wc  were 
engaged   in   the  war,  which  h*»  continued,  with  little  intcr- 
mi-isioH,  to  the  present  time,  may,  pcrhiip*,  he  matter  of  his- 
torical ooutroTCr^.     But  by  no  human  wisdom,  or   by  no 
human  forl>cftrance,  that  wiir  could  hiivc  iici-tt  deferred  many 
yeiirs,  or  [lerhnpst  many  months,  the  impartial   historian  will, 
I  think,  find  it  easy  to  dcmonsirstc ;  but,  1)C  that  as  it  may, 
however  wc  niny  have  been  brought  into  the  war,  what  ad- 
mits of  no  oonlrovcrsy  at    all  is,   that,   from   the  reviving 
energy  of  his  early  administration,  the  conntiy  derived  that 
treogtli  by  which  it  baa  been  enabled  to  siistnin  the  con- 
The  second  era  of  hi»  polilieid  life  be^'au  at  the  period 
when,  from  the  centre  of  Europe,  burst  forth  that  volcanic 
ernptiou  of  desolating  principles,  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm  tbc  civilized  world.     The  firm   resistance  which  Mr. 
Pitt  0)>iK»«<l  to  Hie  dangers  then  menacing  tlie  country ;  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  touk  hi»i  ground  on  the  atand  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  eourngc  with  which  he  maintained 
it }  the  Toioe  with  which  he  roused  the  people,  the  mighty 
arm  with  which  he  Mkved  the   uionarcliy,  I  need   not  recall 
to  your  pccollcction. 

But  notwithstiuKriDg  nil  t)mt  lias  been  said  and 
written,  culugistic  aiidexplnnatoiy,  in  defeiict  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  so  long  ns  party  exists,  so  long 
will  different  opinions  pn^bably  be  entertained  of  its 
meritfl.  Thiia  it  baa  been  snid  of  Mr.  I'ilt  that  '  tbe 
'  price  at  which  he  [Lord  Cbutham]  purchased  fuithftil 
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'  sen'icc  and  complete  victorj-,  tlmugli  fur  smaller  than 

*  that  which  hU  sou,  the  most  profunc  mid  incii])aL)lv  of 

*  War  Ministers,  paid  for  treachi-rj-,  dcfvut,  imd  sbumc, 
'  was  long  and  severely  felt  by  the  nation.' 

Those  who  have  Ik'i'ii  in  the  habit  of  eonsidoring 
Mr.  Pitt  in  n  directly  opposite  light  to  this  sweeping 
censure,  naturally  inquire  whether,  inijuii-tially  re- 
viewing  the  various  events  connected  with  the  war) 
which  occurred  while  Mr.  Pitt  w.is  in  pi»wer,  a  cor- 
rect induction  at  all  justifies  so  unmitigated  a  con- 
demnation. 

Few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  I{uona]mrte  for  war  has  been  rarely 
«<|ualled,  certainly  never  surpassed,  by  that  of  any 
man  whose  warlike  deeds  are  ivcorded  in  the  annaltt 
of  history.  Failure  iu  a  contest  with  such  a 
man  is  not  therefore  a  fair  criterion  whereby  to 
judge  the  cont|>nr»tive  merits  of  hitt  ai>ta;-oriist. 
Before  the  latter  can  be  pronounced  incajiable  as  u 
War  Minister,  it  must  be  shown  that  other  War 
Ministui-s  had  an  gn-at  ginnta  to  contend  willi.  But 
judging  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  I'itt's  measures  by  the 
vulgar  tCHt  of  success  or  failure,  liin  admirers  neetl 
not  shrink  even  from  such  nn  onleal. 

The  one  grand  object  of  nuonii|)artu  whs  to  subdue 
England  by  a  successful  invasion.  For  this  end  twice 
during  .Mr.  Pitt's  life  he  made  gigantic  preparations. 
Jlr.  Pitt,  however,  was  not  content  to  wait  in  oi-dtT 
to  defeat  tbo  attempt,  should  it  1hi  made;  tio  did 
what  wm  far  l>etter;  by  liis  defensive  pn-puratiom 
ho  pre%-ei)le<l  the  attempt  from  buing  mmle  at  all. 
Had  Na{)oleon  succeeded  in  thi'owing  an  anny  upon 
our  shunit,  ami  liiid  it  been  cru»hed  as  soon  lu  knded, 
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and  Imd  the  ships  which  brought  it  been  destroyed, 
th(^n  hU  riiiist  havu  iickiiuwludgud  Kr.  Pitt's  great 
capacity  as  a  War  Minister.  But  he  resolved  to 
prevent  the  attack,  und  he  succeeded.  He  thought 
only  of  his  countr)''8  safety. 

In  under  that  Mi-.  Pitt's  policy  in  the  character  of  a 
War  Minister  may  be  fairly  estimated,  it  must  be 
divided  ijito  two  parts — the  one  his  management  of 
the  war  by  sea,  the  other  its  nxaiiageineiit  by  land. 
Of  the  two,  to  this  aea-girt  island  the  former  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  Mistress  of  the  seas,  no 
hostile  intruder  can  set  foot  ui>oii  our  shores. 

It  appears  then  that  in  her  maritime  warfare  Great 
Britain  was  uniformly  successful:  not  merely  in  such 
unexampled  and  wonderful  victories  ns  Copenhagen, 
the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar,  but  in  other  battles  of  more 
or  lens  magnitude;  but,  of  whatever  magnitude,  inva- 
riably re^tultifig  in  victory.  Beyond  the  seas  England 
deprived  her  enemies  of  every  colony  of  value  which 
they  puasef^^d.  Such  were  tiw  results  (nautically) 
to  tliis  nation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  war  administration. 

In  our  contests  by  land  Givat  Britain  was  ccr* 
tainly  not  so  unifonnly  successful.  At  the  c<inimencc« 
ment  of  the  contest  our  forces  were  obliged  to  retire 
from  Molland.  One  or  two  very  minor  expeditions 
were  not  more  successful;  but,  in  India,  by  the  wis- 
dom and  firmness  of  I^rd  Wellesley's  brilliant  admi- 
nistration British  domuiion  was  consolidated,  and  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  the  ])enin3ula.     In  the  not 

^Ies9  important  matter  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
im  Egypt,  the  possession  of  whieh  by  the  French, 

pBuonaparte  intended  as  a  menace  to  our  Indian  do- 
minions, England  wag  completely  triumphant.     The 
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bmve  Sir  Rnl|ili  Aliercrombie  fell  in  the  anus  of  vic- 
tor)' at  the  buttJc  of  AU-xandria,  and  th<^  rcmnaut  of 
the  French  ex])edition  in  consequence  were  compelletl 
to  purchase  their  lives  by  surrender.  Now  Loi-d 
TrVellesIey  was  chosen,  and  this  Egyptian  tritunpli  was 
planned  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

That  he  gave  subsidies  to  assist  the  great  Conti- 
t)i-nttil  Powers  in  re.si.%ting  tlie  aggix'ssionu  of  Buonu- 
[wrte,  and  that  their  resistance  ended  in  defenti  is 
true;  but  Inrcausc  thos4:  Powers  proved  to  be  unsuc- 
omsful,  there  is  no  ground  for  imputing  treachei^'. 
The  Einpentr  of  Austria,  in  staking  the  futc  of  his 
Italian  dominions  at  Marengo,  and  the  fate  of  his 
crown  and  empire  at  Ansterlitz,  gave  the  strongest 
proof  of  sincvrily  whieh  a  monarch  could  give. 

For  ilicw  defeats,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  aa  a  War 
Minister  vriis  in  no  way  responsible.  In  the  character 
of  UritiKh  I'n-Miier  hi-  may  b*-  charged  with  pn)fuse- 
ncas;  but  iho  successor  failure  of  military  operatiotis, 
in  which  he  wmt  unable  to  interfen^  either  in  organiz* 
ing  the  force,  or  in  selecrting  or  instnicting  the  com- 
manderis  cannot  la-ar  uiKm  his  capacity  as  a  War 
Minister,  That  the  defeat  of  lluonaparte  was  a  meet 
im|K)rtunt  objt>ct  for  this  countr}-,  no  one  mil  deny: 
few  hut  will  Rthnit  that  it  would  have  been  cheaply 
[lurcham-d  with  the  subttidies  sent  by  the  British  Go* 
vcminent  to  the  ('ontinental  Powon.  Thoiic,  there- 
fore, who  condemn  this  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  must  do 
more.  They  arc  bound  to  condemn  him  for  the  want 
of  tt  siiiK-riunnan  penetration;  for  nothing  short  of  ft  | 
pctwtration  whii.'h  triu  nn[H.'rbuman  rouhl  luivo  fore- 
wcn  as  ineritabltf  the  sunrnder  at  Ulm,  the  rout  at 
Aufttcrlilz,  and  the  coiisetiucnt  iguominious  {icttce. 
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On  the  whole,  as  a  War  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt  planned, 
on  the  one  hand,  some  comparatively  unimportant 
military  operations  which  were  not  successful ;  on  the 
other,  he  planned  some  very  important  ones,  which 
were  eminently  successful;  whilst,  under  his  sway, 
were  carried  on  the  most  extensive  and  triumphant 
navai  operations  which  the  annals  of  the  world  record : 
operations  which  saved  his  native  land  from  being 
trodden  under  foot  of  the  invader. 

Wisely  and  truly  did  Mr.  Canning  say  of  him — 
*  He  had  qualities  rare  in  their  separate  excellence, 
wonderful  in  their  combination.' 
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'  jlLL     THE     TALKXTs'    .IDUIVlaTRjlTlaN' BE.ITB      Or    MR.     POX 

LOIIU    OHENVILLE's    N EUUTt ATlOMt  WITH    MR.   CAXM.VO. 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
King  offered  tu  Lord  Hawkeslmrj*  the  Premier- 
ship; but,  iD  the  then  state  of  parties,  his  lordship 
tJiought  it  was  more  coti^istent  with  his  public  duty 
to  decline  the  offer.  i 

The  King  wus  thus  thronii  Imck  upon  the  Opposi- 
tion; And  although  his  Majesty  was  well  aware  that 
Lord  Grenville  (so  loug  the  Foreign  Secretary  under 
Mr.  Pitt)  hud,  during  his  last  short  Ministry,  become 
AD  ally  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  not  deterred  by  that  cir- 
cumstiLiifc  from  calling  upon  him  to  form  an  Admi- 
nistration. It  apiicurs,  indeed,  by  what  passed  iK-tween 
his  M«jenty  and  Lord  Grenville  at  their  first  inter- 
view, that  the  King  had  made  up  his  mind  to  with- 
draw his  objeetions  to  Mr.  Fox  being  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet;  90  that  when  Lord  Grenville,  in  rcplj'ing 
to  tlic  rojTil  inquiry,  '  Whom  do  you  mean  to  consult?* 
at  once  imide  known  his  intention  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Fox,  the  King  frankly  answered,  '  I  thought  so,  and 
meant  it  so.' 

The  reftdtnesa  n-ith  whieh  the  King  mode  this  eon- 
cGirion,  has  boon  considered  as  a  proof  that  Mr.  Pitt 

*  AiUrwanU  Lord  tiwpooL 
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might,  in  1804,  Iwvc  obtained  tlie  sinnc  concession. 
1 1  may  be  admitted  that  most  jn'obably  he  might,  had 
he  refused  to  take  tfie  Government  on  any  otlim-  terms. 
But  Iiatl  Mr.  Pitt  forced  his  Sovereign  to  receive  a 
person  into  hia  sen*ice  to  whom  he  expressed  very 
strong  abjectioHB,  tie  surely  would  not  have  acted 
either  a  loyal,  or  a  jtatriotic  part.  However  desirous 
Mr.  Pilt  untloubtcdly  was  to  secure  Mr.  Fox's  co- 
operation, the  difficulties  of  hia  post  would  have  been 
sorely  aggravated,  liad  he  Hct  out  in  his  new  official 
career  by  forttitiug  the  good-will  and  confidence  of 
his  Sovereign — more  especially  as  tliey  had  parted,  not 
on  account  of  any  Parliamentary  defeat,  but  on 
account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  them.  In 
the  altered  circumstances  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  King 

iw  no  other  altcnmtive  but  that  of  admitting  Mr. 

•"ox  to  his  councils. 

The  new  Administration  wiis  accordingly  formed 
(February,  i8o6),  with  LordGrcnville,  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  First  Minister;  Mr.  Fox,  Foreign 
Secretar}',  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons;  Mr. 
Windham,  as  Home  Secretary;  and  Mr.  Addington 
(who  had  been  created  Lord  Sidmouth),  as  Privy 
Seal;  and  J^rd  Ellen  borough,  not  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  but  as  Mr.  Addington's  friend, 
had  also  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  A  curious  mixture! 
but  such  as  exclusion  from  office,  and  consequent 
union  in  opposition,  every  now  and  then  produces  in 
the  workings  of  our  mixed  Constitution.  It  was 
tliis  Administration  which  was  nicknamed  *AI1  the 
Talent*.'  In  reference  to  which,  Mr.  Canning,  in  a 
letter  dated  in  the  following  August,  speaking  of  one 
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of  his  friends  just  returned  fi-oni  abroad,  olwervos, — 
'  Seriously,  he  is,  to  my  infinite  amazement  (amuse- 
'  mcnt,  if  it  wurc  mertdy  a  laughing  matter),  in  the 
'  high  "  concentration  of  talents"  doctrine,  which  the 
'  world  here  began  to  think  ridiculous  in  March,  and 
'  about  which,  I  suppose,  there  no  longer  exists  a 
'grave opinion  in  tiiis  country.' 

The  first  important  measure  of  the  new  Ministry 
went  to  place  the  army  on  a  nuw  footing.  It  is  not 
here  intended  to  enter  into  a  detail,  or  even  to  give 
the  outline,  of  all  the  measures  of  temporary  interest 
in  dealing  with  which  Mr.  Canning  took  jtart,  but 
only  to  notice  those  parts  of  his  speeches  in  which  he 
laid  down  great  fundamental  principles — principles 
as  applicable  to  the  pi-c-ient  time  as  they  were  appli- 
cable to  the  limes  in  which  they  were  enunciated. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  liis  s|>ccches  on 
the  Mutiny  Bill : — 

I  sav.  Sir  (he  observed),  T  fboaltl  hope  this  [might  be  the 
case],  if  it  were  not  that  the  clau»!  wbicb  wc  arc  ilincuiuiiitf; 
a  to  fnmcd  (ntid  I  niunt  soy  I  iHiiik  nio»t  tmpropcrljr  bo 
iramed)  as  to  tak«  avrny  all  the  discretion  from  the  Croirn 
faermfter,  in  the  executive  regulation  [of  the  arm)-] ,  no  tcM 
than  in  the  Icgislalirc  provision ;  to  curtail  and  abhdf;c  the 
roj'a)  prcrng;iitive  in  that  jiarticular  in  nhich  it  has  be«ii  the 
prarticc  (and  I  think  the  viKdom)  of  all  vtaUuf  to  leave  the 
executive  government  in  po»AeMion  of  llto  fullest  control — 
tuuncly,  tltc  diMrijilinv  and  inlorn*]  4«onoin]r  of  the  n-gulor 
army. 

And  further  on  he  says — 

If  there  bo  one  |>o1itica1  truth  more  undrninhle  than  another, 
it  is  tbt«,  Hint  nA  g(»«Ki  liiw  ever  arisen  fmm  the  iiilprfcrenoc  of 
(Hihlie  aMcmUl)<^  with  the-  mititar}*  fonx-  of  the  HUtr,  Anjr 
attonpt  ou  the  part  of  «udi   aswmlJics   to  Iiecooie   [lopular 
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witli  tlic  iirmjr  is  sure  to  lead  io  difficultv,  utd   in  the  end, 
not  sclctuni  to  ronfutiioti.* 

In  a  suliseqiient  speech  on  the  same  measure,  he 
obsen-es : — 

I  would  lenvc  the  Kiug's  authority  over  the  regular  nrmy 
entire, a«  I  find  it;  hiit  1  wouhl  not  trust  the  whole  defcDcc 
of  the  eoimtry,  iiitt-niiil  m  well  iw  cjiternal,  to  that  iirray 
nlotic.  Leave  oa  our  coustitutianal  force  [the  Militia,  the 
Yeomaary,  aii<t  the  VoluiitccrM],  niul  there  U  no  danger 
tcota  tJte  regular  army.  But  it  is  a  poor  ticvicc,  first  to 
break  down  every  other  force  u[Kin  vhich  the  country  ba» 
relied,  and  to  which  the  Constitution  is  partial,  and  then  to 
think  we  can  remedy  tlie  iuconveiiieuco  by  taking  the  govcra- 
ment  of  the  regular  army  into  our  own  hands. 

Here  U  wisdom.  Here  are  principless  as  important 
now  as  they  were  then;  pnnciplea  wliich,  if  ever  they 
are  allowed  by  the  British  peaple  to  hv  set  at  nought 
by  their  rulers,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the 
dowiilidl  of  liberty  in  this  land  is  not  far  distant. 
Wliatcver  was  the  real  ti-ndency  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Ministers,  it  must,  however,  in  fiiirness 
be  conceded  to  them,  that  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view  was  a  wise  one — viz.,  to  strengthen  the  military 
power  of  the  country ;  equally  wi«e,  whether  aa  bear- 
ing upon  i>er8evenuicc  in  the  war,  or  upon  negotiating 
terms  of  peace,  on  wliicli  task  Mr.  Fox  ttiis  bent.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  short  duration  of  the  I*eace  of 
Amiens,  lie  remiiined  unconvinced  that  peace  was  not 
constantly  within  mir  grasji',  he  liad  argued  elaborately, 
when  the  war  was  renewed,  to  show  that  the  facts  did 
not  justify  its  renewal,  and  that  hoHtilities  might  have 
been  avoided.     Even  so  late  as  the  aoth  of  June, 


*  Canning's  SpeaJiet,  vol.  u.  pp.  ic-43> 
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1805,  witliin  eight  months  of  his  own  accession  to 
power,  he  is  fuuiid  iti  llie  House  of  Commonii,  '  recom* 
'  mending  to  nil  the  I'oweift  of  Europe  a  system  of 
'justice  and  iiiDduratiou,  as  the  only  means  of  putting 
'  an  end  to  the  evils  undfcr  which  wc  were  labouring. 
'  Ho  recommended  a  general  Congress,  and  that  these 
'  principled  should  be  prevalent  in  its  deliberations. 
'  He  knew,'  ho  added,  '  that  he  excited  a  smile  when 

*  he  recommended  these  notions,  because  they  were 
'thought  chimcrieal;  but  those  who  thiuight  so  had 
'  found  that  their  own  tiydteut  hod  failed,  but  they 
'  had  never  tried  his.'* 

The  opiwrtunity  had   now  arrived   fop  his  own 

*  system  to  be  tried'  in  his  ovai  miy.  And  it  is  hut 
just  to  the  Ix-nevolent  disjKJsition  of  Mr.  Fox  to  say, 
that  he  seems  to  have  set  about  trying  it  in  right 
good  earnest.  Many  circumstances  were  in  his  favour. 
Ho  htul  filwitys  !<]M>keii  with  retpect,  sometimes  with 
admiration,  of  N»]K)lt.-oii;  they  had  l>ecomc  purMonaliy 
known  to  each  other  at  Paris  during  the  short  peacejl 
shortly  after  he  had  8Ccepte<l  office,  he  had  com- 
municnted  iiifonnation  to  the  French  Kn»jM>ror  re* 
K|M-cting  a  <K>iispln]ey  against  his  life.  The  victory 
of  Au8terlitz  wujt  balanced  by  the  triumph  at  Tra- 
ialgur;  so  that,  if  France  wits  all-iK>werful  oti  the 
Continent,  Kngland  was  ftlK|>owcrful  at  sea.  ■ 

Negoiiiiliotis  were  accordingly    entered    into,  and        ' 
all  Mr.  Fox's  great  talents  were  employed  to  insure  a 
favourable  result.     Ho  selected  Lords  Yarmouth  and 
Lauderdale  to  be  the  British  plenipotentiaries.     They 
purvucd  their  labours  for  aume  time.      The  result 
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is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Fox's  own  colleaguea,  in  the 
words  put  into  the  King's  Speech,  after  Mr.  Fox  had 
followed  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  tomb. 

'  His  Majesty,'  said  the  royal  commissioners  (De- 
cember 19,  1806),  '  has  employed  every  effort  for  the 
'  restoration  of  geheral  tranquillity,  on  terms  consis- 
'  tent  with  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  people,  and 
'  with  inviolable  good  faith  towards  his  allies.  But 
*  the  ambition  and  injustice  of  the  enemy  have  disap- 
'  pointed  these  endeavours.' 

Such  was  the  fate  attendant  on  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Fox's  system  under  his  own  guidance.  It  is  not, 
however,  fair  to  retaliate,  and  to  charge  him,  as  he 
charged  Mr.  Pitt,  with  insincerity  and  want  of  skill. 
The  charge  would  be  ungenerous:  the  enemy  only 
manifested  that  same  ^  ambition  and  injustice'  which 
he  had  before  invariably  displayed — Fox  was  not 
blameable  because  he  failed,  but  Fox's  failure  vindi- 
cated his  rival's  fame.  Not  long  after.  Lord  Howick 
(afterwards  Earl  Grey),  Mr.  Fox's  successor  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  when  recommending  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  thus  expressed  hinwelf  in  the 
House  of  Commons : — '  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  Sir,  far 
'  from  encouraging  sanguine  expectations  of  success 
'  after  all  that  lias  happened  on  the  Continent  within 
'  these  few  years.  The  event  is  in  the  hands  of  "  Him 
'  wlio  giveth  the  victory."  But  one  thing  is  certain — • 
'  that  the  progress  of  Buonaparte  has  never  yet  been 
'  stopped  by  submission,  and  our  only  hope,  therefore, 
'  is  ill  resistance,  so  far  as  we  can  resist  his  ambitious 
'  projects.'*  Such  was  the  public  testimony  given  at 
the  time  by  the  great  Whig  leaders  to  the  necessity  of 

*  Jaauiuy  5,  1807. 
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this  war  with  France.  It  is  strongly  cornibomUil  by  a 
writer  in  the  Edinbtirgh  Review,*  wlio  has  evidently 
taken  gni^t  i>uii)s  in  examining  into  las  subject^  an<ln-bo 
bfts  cluarly  had  access  to  authentic  private  informa- 
tion. In  writing  of  the  ncffotiations  at  Paris  and  their 
failure,  he  remarks:  '  Tlie  practical  experience  of 
*  Buonaj>ai"te'B  jxilicy  thus  acquired,  convinced  Mr. 
'  Fox  that  peace  with  him  ^vas  impossible,  and  that  the 
'  active  prosecution  of  the  war  was  inevitable' (p., ^04); 
and  in  the  next  page  he  adds:  'Abiiost  Mr.  Fox'a 
'  liutt  words,  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
'  colleaguen,  enjoined  on  his  survivors  tlie  vigorous 
'  prosecution  of  the  war.' 

Here  then  was  this  great  statcinnan,  who,  from  the 
bogirniing  of  the  war,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
hu<l  been  publicly  proclttiming  \m  opinion  that  it  was] 
unnece»8ary  in  itx  origin,  and  ca]Mibte,  by  a  wise 
nystom  of  policy,  of  being  brought^  at  almost  any 
period,  to  a  MitiHfHctory  termination,  convinced  '  by  a 
j)ructicAl  experience  of  Ituonaparte's  policy,'  thati 
'  with  him  pi'iicc  was  im|)088ible.' 

Lonl  John  KusHell's  testimony,  the  matured  opinion 
of  after  years,  is  to  the  same  effect.     After  having, 
in  his  IJ/e  of  Fox,  deMiribed  Htirlcc'a  policy  as  being-] 
for  a  crusade  against  the  revoliitionar}'  Governmenta] 
of  France,  l^ird  John  says: — 

IInp|iily  Burkr'ft  advice  was  diorc^nlcd.  Mr.  Pitt  took 
a  tuull}'  dilTcreiit  view  of  llic  nnturo  mid  objects  of  tlic  war. 
llv  was  rciuly  to  ndiiiit  ihut  wo  bad  nothiitj;  to  do  uilh  tito 
iuteniid  govern iiicii It  of  PrniH-c,  [irtnidcd  it«  rul<-fH  wcrr  dix- 
poacd  and  ubic  to  uittialaiii  frietidly  rrlntioitii  with  funriipi 
GovcnuneDta.  He  souglit  to  coulim-  franve  withiu  ker  aucicnt 
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limits,  to  oblige  li«r  to  n^iicct  €»tul>Iislicd  treaties,  and  to 
rcDotiucc  Iter  coiiqucfts.  lie  sought  bv  cxiiciiitionN  to  tliu 
'n'mt  Iiiilics  au  iiKlemnily  for  tlie  cxpciiKc  of  the  war.  In 
abort,  he  trentwd  Robespierre  nud  Cariiot  as  he  would  have 
tmated  auy  other  I'Vench  rulcra  whusc  nnihition  was  to  be 
n»i»tcd,  tind  whoiut  interference  in  the  aHiiirs  of  otlicr  nations 
was  to  be  cbcckcd  and  presented.*  • 

This  accumulated  testimony  must  settle  for  ever  in 
the  minds  of  impHrtial  pei^sons  the  necessity  of  the 
war,  both  ui  its  origin  and  in  its  eoiitinuuncti. 

From  the  time  Lord  Grenville's  GoviTnraent  was 
installed,  the  jmrty  known  by  the  name  of  '  Mr.  Pitt's 
friends'  (of  which  Mr.  Canning  waa  the  inttpiring 
genius),  acted  in  opposition.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  June  (1806),  thftt  Mr.  Kox's  health  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  fnun  the  House  of  Commons:  his  absence 
of  courst-  materially  weak«?in-d  tlie  Government  in 
tlmt  House;  and  it  appears  (the  health  of  Mr.  Fox 
continuing  to  decline)  that  Lord  Grenville,  before  the 
middle  of  August,  began  to  consider  how  lie  tiiight 
be  able  txj  mtrengthen  his  position  in  that  House. 
He  naturally  turned  to  Mr.  Canning.  They  had  been 
co-labourers  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  last  eight 
years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  Administration;  they  agreed 
in  their  views  respecting  the  disabilities  of  the  Komun 
Catholics;  but,  above  all,  they  agreed  that  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  with  France — the  all -important 
question  of  the  day — was  unavoidable.  Accordingly 
the  Premier  employed  a  mutual  friend,  I-ord  Wel- 
lefi]ej-,+  08  an  intermediary. 


*  ilmunrt  of  Fox,  by  Lord  Jolio  Rnnwll,  vol.  iii.  p.  32. 
t  The  Mm*  nf  I-ord  WcIImIcj-  is  given  on  the  nutlioritjr  of 
l*rd  Mtthnwibui}-. — Diary,  ytA.  iii.  p.  354. 
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I  have  no  document  in  my  iio&scasioti  whicli  gives 
ony  account  of  the  first  overture,  or  its  precise  dnte; 
but  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Ixird  Boringdon, 
dated  August  23,  1806,  he  writes  of '  the  overture  re* 
ooiitly  made  to  me  by  one  jjort  of  the  Government;* 
and  he  iubseqiiently  adds: — 

Tbc  dn^  nftcr  you  Irfl  town  T  liii<l  ancFthcr  mrsMigc  uid 
conversation,  more  full,  more  particular,  and  persoNolly, 
rotpoctiiig  m.v«eir  much  more  fliittentiK  tliau  any  ttint  |>r<s 
ceded.  But  it  wtw  not  such  as  I  could  act  upon.  Tliia  sub* 
jcct,  tioircver,  1  must  reserve  for  autrthcr  oppurtuiiity. 

On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Canning 
returns  to  the  subject : — 

Ang.  39,  1806. 

Tlie  suhHtanop  of  tliccommiinication  which  I  hare  tomake  to 
joumpcctiDgLonlO.'aoTcrturc>',)>cyoiid  what  voukiivwwlten 
yoia  left  town,  ia  thia  : — A  direct  aud  distinct  offer  to  me  prr- 
aanalli/  of  cvMytliing  that  /  troidd  diiurc  or  cxpt'ct,  accom- 
pMiied  with  a  profcesiou  of  readiness  to  make  ang  jnro/e»' 
tional  armiigcnicut  for  Perceval  that  could  be  <;o)ilrivrd,  and 
that  BhoukI  be  mo«t  agrecAblc  to  himself,  and  of  a  dii|KMi*J 
tion  to  coiiaidcr  olhrr  claims  fairly,  as  o|i))ortimitica  iMrrtv 
atter  might  ari«c,  bitt  with  the  jJain  intimntion  that  no  opcn< 
ing  could  be  randc  in  the  Cabinet  nt  present,  except  the  one 
for  me  ;  and  that  the  claintA  of  other  iwrsun*,  whmcver  they 
might  be  in  thtnr  own  cstimatioD,  were  estimated  but  aa 
tight  in  the  i>piiiion  of  the  offerer. 

t  hardly  new!  tell  y»ii  wlint  aniiwrr  I  gave  to  this  propo* 
■ition  ;  nor  need  1  explain  to  you  the  groimd  upou  which — 
first,  in  point  of  honour,  1  wa*  Iwuiid  to  decline  liitcntng  to 
t(  ;  Mruitdly,  even  if  I  had  been,  in  my  own  opinion,  jxr- 
foctly  Tree  to  accept  it,  I  should  nevertlielnH  have  (bought 
it  aa  little  for  my  interest  (well  underatood)  to  do  »o.  I 
uni  almost  sure  that  you  will  not  only  agree  with  mo  na 
to  tbc  dccUion  (about  which,  aituatcd    aa  I  am,  I  had   no 
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option,  hot  will  ciilor  into  (J1  the  considerations  whicli  woulcl 
have  led  me  to  that  docision,  even  if  my  judgment  liui)  bet^n 
mifcttcT^  hy  nuy  regard  to  other  pcmontt.  To  be  plunged 
alonr  into  llie  midat  of  tlic  prcttciit  Caliiuct,  coaetituted  as  it 
now  is,  and  Ihal  not  in  connequeiicc  of  any  ^nierat  »rrun^ 
nietit  on  either  Kidc,  hut  hy  Lord  O.'h*  individual  selection  of 
roc  individually,  snd  without  the  K.'s  previous  knowledge ; 
ill  tlieae  circumMtauees  to  liave  had  the  labour  of  the  Hoiikc 
of  Commons  to  devolve  upon  mc  in  Fux'>  nh»u»ce,  and 
(what  would  be  worse)  under  F.'s  oecasional  superintondeiice, 
would,  1  really  think,  have  formed  nltui;et)ier  the  most  un- 
dcsirnhle,  the  most  discrcditaljlc,  nnd  the  must  helpless  situa- 
tion into  which  any  mau  ever  was  misguided  by  au  ineou- 
sideratv  prccipitaticy  of  ambition. 

I  had,  therefore,  no  hcBitation  in  iffusing,  and  I  have  not 
even  thought  it  worth  while  to  menliun  to  Perceval  the  share 
which  be  bad  in  the  oftcr  (as  the  oSer  to  him  was  eonlinj/efit 
u\K>a  mg  previoiiH  acceptance,  though  Ais  aecoptaiicc  would 
not  have  followed  mine) :  nor,  indeed,  did  I  think  it  ^uitc 
fair  to  do  ho  in  that  period  of  the  busincaa,  u  I  could  not 
hut  think  it  likely  that,  having  gone  so  far,  I  should  yet 
hear  something  fui-ther  from  Lord  G.,  and  somcthiiif^,  pcr- 
ha|»,  more  fit  to  l>e  communicated.  I  was  not  deceived  in 
tlic  first  part  of  tliis  cx|Hxtation.  The  day  aAer  Leveson 
left  me  Ii»»t  week,  1  received  a  letter  fi-om  I*ord  (r.'e  amhas- 
Bttdor,  propo«itt>r  to  pay  mc  a  vinit.  (L.  u  able  to  inform  you 
who  this  nm)}awador  ix.  I  hnvc  not  mentioned  \m  name  to 
any  politit^id  pertMin,  and  I  intend  you  to  keep  it  secret,  when 
you  know  it).  He  came  here  on  Wednesday.  He  came, 
however,  furnished  with  ar^imienla  to  enforce  his  former 
propooition,  rather  than  with  any  new  powers  to  offer  one 
of  a  larger,  or  more  satisllKitory  sort. 

But,  though  the  repetition  of  rery  nearly  tlic  same  propo- 
rtion cunld  protluce  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  answer, 
the  opportunity,  which  wa"  two  long  uninterrupted  walke  in 
the  country,  atlbrdcd  of  thoroughly  discussing  tlie  whole  aub- 
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ject,  «iiah1c(l  tne  to  explain  RiTfcIf  to  the  i)iiti«f»ction  of  llic 
rinttor ;  imd  not  oiiljr  tlinl,  but  {1  really  think)  toconrince 
him  that,  if  Lord  0.  wiw  nerioiia  in  whiit  he  proposed — if  lie 
felt  the  tieceasity  of  etn-nglliuiniif:  lu«  Gorcnimrtit  (which 
it  was  uot  for  nic  to  j*><lge  of),  and  if  lie  wished  to  look  for 
aid  to  tbe  Opposition  hiTnc'li  in  the  (tonne  of  Commons,  it 
would  be  iuRnitely  fur  his  advantage  co  malic  up  his  mind 
at  once  to  such  an  extcitt  of  oflVr  aa  would  alone  satisfy 
tbe  honour  of  those  whom  ho  wishod  to  uuite  to  himself; 
and  ftltotdd  leave  to  those,  who  roust  be,  for  a  lime  at 
least,  uunatislici),  no  fair  ground  to  comtider  tticmMlTc* 
deserted  or  ill-u«cd.  That  evcrylKxiy  ooidd  have  prociwrly 
vhat  they  would  like  best,  in  an  arrangement  so  coniprcheu- 
aive,  wiis,  ofeourae,  iropnietirahle.  Hut  tbeffrRMw/ofevcni-* 
body  concerned  miiM  Ik-  bml  to  the  unii^nicnl,  or  it  would 
not  anawer  its  puqiosei  and  it  seemed  to  me  quite  idle  to 
auppoftc  that  I  onilil  a»k  their  oonaeiit  to  one  in  which  / 
should  lie  the  only  person  rotisidercd ;  or  that  Lord  G,  sluiuld 
KuppoM!  that  he  coidd  make  room,  or  gain  ercilit  for  any 
exertion  to  do  so,  without  any  move  in  his  present  Cabinet. 
There  were  ben<k»  two  vciy  material  points  to  tw  ascertained 
1>cfore,  as  I  thonght,  he  eouhl  rCMonahly  expect  an  answer ' 
to  even  an  unexccptionahle  offer.  Tlie  first,  the  settlement, 
oue  way  or  other,  of  tbe  question  of  peace  or  war.  la 
caM  of  tbe  continuanev  of  the  war,  1  felt  for  myself^ 
that  1  should  be  infinitely  more  disixued  to  overiixik 
trifling  dillleulties,  for  the  »ako  of  giving  all  the  aid  I  could 
to  thu  Government,  in  wliatvrer  hands  it  mi^ht  be.  leer* 
tainly  ooahl  have  no  fear  that  I  shouUI  not  nppruru  nf  the 
hrcnkiiig  otT  tlie  neguttation,  whatever  the  immediate  grounds 
of  the  rupture  might  he ;  and  creu  (he  niott  pacific  would 
be  pndinlily  satisfietl  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  a  <IiKcu8o  i 
tioD  for  |*e»ec,  dictated  hy  Pox,  and  carried  on  by  Lauder- 
dale Uul  in  the  event  of  a  peace,  I  felt  it  quite  impOMtihla 
to  give  any  |dedg«  beforehand.  Peace  of  itH-If,  hy  dimi> 
uiahing  thu  ineatara  of  ditSculty,  would  Icmcu  tlic  public 
groiiDtU  for  a  junction ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  terma  of 
11  might  obviouaiy  migi^iat  difTcreucM  of  ofiiiuon,  wliieb 
would  render  the  junction  itself  Icaa  pnotiokble,  with  credit 
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to  either  part)'.  The  second  point  was,  the  state  of  Fox's 
health,  and  the  nieRsurew  to  be  taken  in  com;  of  lii>  being  dis- 
abled (of  tliiK  the  ncfoiint  which  I  received  on  Wednesday 
■wii*  very  different  from  that  *hieh  Lt^vo«>ii  had  brought 
licre  the  We<ine»(i»y  prcceilitig — moch  leu  favoorablo;  hut 
'the  plan,  which,  ncuordiug  to  L.,  was  in  eontemplation,  that 
of  F.'b  retaining  hiti  offiee,  and  abdieuling  purliameutury 
ttendwioc,  with  a  purjH»e  of  cmming  down,  evcrjr  now  and 
then,  to  see  that  things  were  goin^  on  right)  is  preeiaely  that 
which  would  least  induce  me  to  take  n  part  in  whut  would 
fhe  then,  more  than  ever,  his  admin  LsliBtion  in  the  House  of 
ComnionB.  Lastly,  there  was  a  third  and  »till  more  impor- 
tant |)oiiit,  uliich  I  earDCstly  impressed  upon  my  visitor's 
^consideration.  If  Lord  Grcuville  meant  to  iimkc  hia  Govern- 
ment all  that  it  ou|;ht  to  be,  for  wt'igbt,  authority,  popu- 
larity, and  eontidciiee,  the  K.  must  be  admitted  into  it. 

Any  new  modification  must  1>e  proposed  to  the  K.  by 
Lord  G.,  prcvioiu  to  iLt  being  carried  into  elTcct.  The  K. 
mnst  approve  the  design,  luid  he  must  be  Hceii  iu  the  execu- 
tion. Lord  O.  would  thu*  have  an  opportiniity  of  retrieving 
a  first  false  step,  which  he  might  de|)end  upon  it  was  the 
cause  of  a  ffrtat  part  0/  lAe  inditpoaltion  felt  towards  the 
Government  throughout  the  country.  1  said  that  I  was 
sure  this  adriec  was  good  fur  himself,  whether  I  hod  any* 
tiling  to  do  with  his  future  arrangements  or  not ;  but,  certain 
it  was,  that  neither  1,  nur  any  one  with  whom  I  was  acting, 
would  hare  anytbiiLg  to  do  with  them,  unless  wo  bad  reason 
to  believe  that  it  voa  the  King's  winh. 

Tins  is  the  subdtniice  of  whiit  passed.  It  will  rejich  Lord 
G.  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Possibly  I  may  hear  no  more 
from  him.  He  may  be  taking  himself  to  other  modes  of 
gaining  strength — Ticnicy,  &c.  &c  At  all  events  I  can 
liear  noIJiin);  decisive,  at  least  can  &ay  nothing  decisive,  till 
the  fate  of  the  negotiation*  is  known,  and  by  that  time,  pro- 
haUy,  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  F.'s  recovery,  Rod 
the  dcfprec  of  it,  may  be  cleared  up  also. 


'  For  peaoc. 

n  2 
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Let  me  Iiatc  yotii-  opinion  U|h)ii  the  vrliolc  of  tliie  Hulijcct, 
aud  jiniy  rcineiiilier  tlial  all  tbat  is  li«re  i»  for  youreclf 
alone. 

Erer  yonrs  aflectionatclr, 

O.  C. 

On  tlie  7th  of  September  be  again  writw : — 

My  dear  BoRiNono!!, 

Your  letter  was  ni-ithvr  tcdioun  nor  unwitiitractOTy  (aa  you 
B))I>rclic»(l),  and,  for  eheajtncss,  it  bad  the  advantage  of  a 
Rtrikinf;  coufast  with  a  great  &t  official  letter,  wliiclt  came 
to  me  in  the  Mktti«  bag  (liy  inittake),  an  Tr»Ktircr  of  tlie 
Navy,  and  ooat  y.  6d.  1  hold  it  honeat  to  conic**  that 
when  I  lieanl  the  charge,  and  caught  a  glini|»ie  of  your  hand, 
my  mind,  for  n  moment,  miei^ave  >n«,  but  it  vm  only  to 
pxc  you  the  more  glory,  when  I  fuuud  the  injueticc  of  the 
suspicion. 

Upon  tlie  vbolc  thvrc  are  not  many  points  upon  irliicli 
tltere  ia  any  i>articidar  difference  bctnceu  us.  I  agree  with 
you  as  U>  what  i*  the  result  most  to  be  tcU/ted,  providnl 
one  could  bring  that  rcButt  about  in  one's  own  way.  Per- 
haps 1  may  agree  al»o  that  it  is  jKwaible,  thiit  even  the  event 
of  peace  might  not  be  ncee^^aMirily  dcx-isivc  sgainit  such  na 
arrangement.  Indeed  you  have  aligned  that  qneatiou  (so 
far  a»  regntxU  the  public  groundti  of  it]  nearly  hk  it  wax 
argucil  by  LortI  G.'k  anihosxador.  I  lind  much  grcntcr  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  that  any  possible  modification  of  Fox's 
oontinuanee  in  oflice  oould  he  compatible  with  the  execu- 
tion of  thi»  measure  ;  hut  I  will  not  absolutely  duny  thc/'M- 
tibillty  of  it,  though  I  think  it,  in  the  highcnt  degree,  tu< 
jirubtthle. 

I  have  a  letter,  since  I  wrote  (o  you,  from  the  ambassador, 
infonning  mc  that  Ixird  (l.  agrees  with  nic  in  tlie  opinion, 
that  no  final  decision  can  well  l>c  taken,  or  cipcetnl,  on  the 
•uhjcet,  until  one  or  both  of  the  two  great  unerrtatuties  now 
)icnding  (F.'s  n-cuvery,  and  the  uegutiation  at  PariH)  kIiuII 
tiavo  been  determined.  Here  then  is  a  imuhc,  during  which 
Lurd  O.  will  probably  turn  in   his   mind  the  other  siif^os* 
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tion»  wlticli  liflvc  boi-n  convcrct)  to  liitn,  and  upon  a  full 
review  of  the  situation  of  his  Uovernmcnt  (as  he  would  have 
it),  and  of  his  own  situution  iu  that  Oorcnimciit,  will  deckle, 
either  to  make  ft  more  acceptable  proposal,  or  to  ^o  on  aa  he 
i§,  T.  Grciiville   leading  the   IIouac  of  Common",    in    F.'s 

rSbwDce,  aii<),  perhaps,  Ticrne}'  and  Whithrcad  added  to  their 
Treaaury  Ileneli. 

In  thiN  latter  cr*c  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  the  tiwk 
of  Opposition  is  hifthly  promising.  Even  the  victories  in 
Calabria  (which  I  should  be  Horry  if  Opposition  could  have 
hardened  one  against  admiring  and  rejoicing  in),  will,  in  the 

[event  of  peace,  tell  agaiaat  the  (iovernnient ;  and  if  the  war 

bgoes  on,  when  compiirL^d   with  the  disembarkation    at   Ply- 

I  mouth,  will  tell  but  little  for  them. 

YourB,  O.  C. 

The  '  disembarkation  at  Plymouth'  is  thus  cx- 
plaiucfl  in  Mr.  Caiining'it  spccvli  ou  the  Address,  at 
tbe  opening  of  the  session  : — 

We  liavc  heard  of  a  great  statesman  who  stripped  the 
couutrjr  uf  troopM,  which  he  employed  on  varioiut  active  aer- 

^-ricca,  and   then   l>oueted   that  he  defended   it  at  a  dietauc«. 

'Could  tbe  gentleman  oppoiihiU'.  niako  a  .ilniilar  hoant?  After 
ortlert,  and  oountcr-orden,  and  coufirmatioQ  of  orders,  and 
revocations  of  confirmatiou-i,  and  couuter-uoniniBnds,  &c., 
an  exjiedition  did  oetnally  stdl  frurn  the  Doirna,  and  arrived 
— where?  at  Plymouth;  certainly  a  place  not  very  well  pro- 
vided with  the  meHiia  of  dcfi-nce ;  and  had  the  name  expedi- 
tion pronxded  to  some  pOK^c^xion  of  the  enemy  not  superior 
iu  strength  to  Plymouth,  it  might,  very  pogaibly,  have  snc- 
ceenled  i»  taking  it.  But,  perbapH,  Uiih  waa  meant  m  an  ex- 
periment. It  might  have  bccu  said,  '  We'll  sail  from  the 
Downn,  Iniid  at  Plymouth,  und  aurjiriae  the  dockers.'  It  is 
prudent  to  try  to  swim  upon  a  tabic  before  committing  our- 
•clvc*  to  the  wave«.     But  could  the  country  forget  the  loud- 

[nem  of  his  (Mr.  WindhainV)  aceunations  agauist  his  prede- 
cessors, for  what  he  termed  their  supiuencss  and  neglect  ? 
Yet  what  had  he  himvclf  done  ?     When  war  won  raging  in 
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Prnasia,  our  pe«cp  Minitrr  v»»  on  litK  return.  Tbc  wliole 
wnotiiit  of  the  riRht  honourable  i^ciitlcniui's  camj»ii^-n  was  a 
fircwnrk  )wf<>n>  Houlogue,  irnd  (vet  that  wanted  conlirmalioii) 
nn  nnliitrkation  on  the  Pttdclingtoii  canaJ.  But  fnr  the  uti- 
eoinmoii  o)>onneM  or  th«  weather,  it  is  probable  tliat  KU 
vmy  woiilil  hare  been  fruuin  tiji  at  Vxbriilgi*. 

Od  the  follownnjf  i^ih  of  September  Mr,  Fox  ex- 
pirwl.  lie  livefl,  however,  long  enough  to  foresee 
the  pr^ihfihle  failure  of  the  nej^tifttlons.  It  is  re- 
mnrkiililv  thni  within  the  short  space  of  eight  months 
it  BhoulJ  hnvo  ploa»e<l  God  to  deprive  this  country  of 
Iter  two  moHt  iUuHtriotis  stittesinen.  The  lung  much 
rcgrcltit!  hitt  loss,  '  Liltlc  did  I  think,'  Raid  his 
Miij<*»iy,  to  those  of  his  fiiniily  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded when  the  melancholy  news  arrived,  'little 
'did  I  think  that  I  should  ever  live  to  regret  Mr.  Fox'a 
'  death.'  The  King  r^-poated  the  snme  sentiment  to 
Lord  Sidmnulli"  at  his  first  interview  after  the  event. 

The  nogotiHtions  hcing  renewed  by  Lord  Grenvillo 
(in  con8c<iut'nc«  of  the  loss  of  his  colleague)  with  Mr. 
Conning,  they  are  llius  described  by  him: — 

.,  ,,  Soutl)  Hill,  H«i>t<>iiilicr  34,  i$o6, 

MV  t>»AIl  i)4lRtXflD0K,  '       ' 

1  htin  dclnjrnl  writitiK  to  yoti,  till  I  shouki  have  winething 
ih-fiititive  to  Mv,  at»l  I  am  »«rry  ihnt  what  I  hnvc  now  to 
Irll  yim  (what  imlpitl  you  will  pretty  will  collect  l>efore  you 
rvoeirr  Uiia  letter)  i*  nut  mactly  confuminblo  to  yonr  wiitheit, 
or  iiroliabty  to  your  i'%|icctationa. 

You  will   inoluibly  hnvo  expected,  as  I  eonfinw  I  did,  that 
tliB  event   of   Knx'a  drath   would   have    alTonlcd    Lord   G. 
ftteillty  in   the  urrnnKrmrnta  whii-lt   he  aiijieaml  to   have  in 
(Ninleni|ilitiiiiii  i  why  it  ho*  not  dune  so,  I  oiii  hardlj  coQJflO- ' 
tWTB.     'ritn  reatilt,  howoror,  nt,  aa  yoo  we  j  the  la'w  arnui|^ 


*  lifi  (/.WiNMiiA,  vol  a.  p.  433. 
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meats  are  makitig  on  Uie  baais  of  liis  preeent  Goreromcnt 

What  I»w  passed  since  Wt  I  wrote  to  you,  is  shortly  lliia. 
I  had  oncusiou  to  lit-  in  lowii  on  the  Thurwiay  preceding 
Fox's  tU-nUi.  On  that  dsy  I  received  aii  invitation  to  nil  iti- 
tcn,ieir,  at  which  the  ori);iiiiil  otter  iiaa  reuewed  to  lue  with 
iiicrcaMxl  camc»tiic«>»,  hut  with  do  further  iiicrcnM>  of  extent 
tluiii  the  addition  of  out  fiuhordiiiatc  o])cning.  It  thc^  stood 
thiu,  one  Cabinet  oHh^!  for  niymrJf,  a  law  ofGce  for  Perceval, 
and  one  Privy  Conncillor'B  oflicc  lor  whomtioei-er  I  nliouh) 
name.  It  is  hardlr  iioceaaary  to  ttay,  that  I  eould  not  accept, 
or  report  to  thoM;  with  whom  I  net,  »uch  a  proposal.  It 
was  prcMcd  upon  mo,  ou  the  ground,  that  Fox's  situation 
made  «n  imiiKsliate  deciMion  iudispenaaUe.  I,  of  courte, 
decided  i  in  mediately,  and  considered  the  busincM  at  an  end. 
The  ueit  day  (Friday]  for  the  firnt  time,  a  dispoutioo  was 
imfiWKed  to  consider  the  claimx  and  pTeteimioni*  of  the  body 
hf  perMUS  connected  with  me,  in  a  lar|;cr  view ;  nud,  I  was 
requeMcd  to  |mt  down  the  iiainea  of  such  as  1  thought  it 
niu«t  important  and  indispcmsablc  to  cotuprelicitd  in  Kuob  a 
cotuidemtitK).  Tlicri-  wiib  tbi.'>  day  a  noiioii  of  poor  Fox's 
'  being  Botncwbat  better,  and  a  chance  ihcrefoiv  wiut  Kupponed 
to  be  alTordetl  of  time  for  debberation  and  discuation.  The 
list,  which  I  gave  in,  eoiitnincd  the  names  of  tho<4^,  not,  who 
must  all  have  olhccs,  hnt  among  whom  ttuch  othecc  as  could 
be  opened  must  lie  distributed  ;  and  of  whom,  such  as  were 
not  iucliidcd  in  the  distribution  must  ncvcrthelpwt  Ixi  consulted, 
and  exctudi-d  only  hy  their  own  con#cnl.  I  did  not  put 
down  the  name*  of  siicli  an  had  already  signified,  ttiat  tliey 
would  not  be  in  the  way  of  any  arrangement.  Thi«  day  I 
really  thought,  and  mi  di<l  the  pcrsou  with  whom  1  eommu- 
nicatcd,  that  there  was  a  reosoiiikblu  pro)«[icct  of  our  coming 
to  an  iinderntaudiug,  but  ou  Satunlay  moniing  this  proxpect 
vanished.  I  waif  aMured  that  Lord  G.  had  ^iveu  the  most 
ausious  consideration  to  the  whole  question,  but  njMjn  turn, 
ing  it  in  every  jwint  of  view,  tlint  hia  tueaus  of  making  pro- 
vision fell  BO  iufinitcly  short  of  what  must  naturally  be  sup- 
po4cd  to   be   tlie   proiwrtiou   of  perwos  unincd,   for   nboin 
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somcUiinp;  would  he  to  be  provided,  tbat  it  wa«  l)cttcr  to 
coflsii)i-r  tli<:  wliulc  iut  ut  nii  cixl.  Of  »ulx>rdiiiate  offices, 
tlint  is  Ijcloir  Cabinet,  Uc  did  not  sec  the  pouibility  of  vacat- 
ing one,  Wvoiid  tliut  single  one  alrt-ady  mcntioued.  In  the 
Cabinet  two,  ur  ut  the  very  utmuvt  three  (counting  Fox'a 
vacancy  as  one]  were  all  that  he  o»u]<l  hy  aoy  exertion  con- 
trive. By  Fox'n  vacancy,  I  do  not  think  he  intended  that  Am 
ScCTCtaryship  should  be  one  of  the  nfliccs  Rircn  to  us ;  I  think 
not.  I  nppridimid  T.  Gr(-ii«i1le  vroiild  hiive  lillcd  that,  and 
Uiat  the  Uuanl  of  Controul  and  the  Presidency  of  tlie  Council 
were  tno,  and  what  waH  the  third  to  be  oR'ered  (oulcss  the 
SecTflnryship  at  Wur  to  lie  nomehou-  or  other  racated  by 
Fitxpatrick),  1  cannot  tell.  It  WB«  plain  that  he  hod  not  tlio 
slightest  thought  of  stirring;  luiy  of  the  members  of  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet  nguinNt  their  will.  an<l  none  of  them,  probably 
(except  Lord  FitEvrUlism)  had  the  (tligbtcst  thought,  on  their 
irt,  of  making  room  hy  a  voluntAr}'  move.  Lord  Sidmouth 
WH  to  remain  iti  fnll  glory,  ami  Windlinin  vitts  to  Ik-  kept 
eiaotly  where  lie  is — a  determituklion  of  itM-lf  almost  MiAicient 
to  defeat,  and  ecrtairdy  to  discredit  any  compromise  between 
Ds  and  the  Oovemnent.  And  if  I  bad  nndiTtakeu  to  cnn- 
vcy  this  pr<>{KiMJ  to  the  body,  I  must  have  sitiil,  (.leittltrineii, 
there  ar«  three  offices,  of  which  I  take  the  best  myself,  tbo 
other  two  among  you  nil,  as  yon  can  nettle  it;  and  Wiidtt 
Itcre  is  one  wliole  uRice,  or  rather  one  half  (for  it  vi7t»  n  jmy 
ofBoe  I  Iwlieve),  among  all  that  arc  uu<Ier  Cabinet.  Lend 
Ellmbonnigh,  Windham,  and  the  Doctor  remaining  a-<  they 
arc,  nnd  ever)-  Fosite  in  the  place,  out  of  which  every  friend 
of  Mr.  Pitt  has  licen  turned  to  make  way  for  tliem. 

I  really  thought  tliat  the  making  soeh  a  proposal,  to 
licoonie  as  public  iia  it  nevi-wuirily  uiiixt  have  Iwcomc,  aAcr 
being  diftcitiwctl  by  us,  as  a  body,  was  inore  likely  to  make 
any  future  reeoncilenjciit  impnitsiblc,  than  to  effect  one  now. 
Indeed,  ho  did  not  hinm-tf  apjiear  to  have  imagiiird  that  I 
cotild  undertake  to  pni[)Osc  it.  \Vc  [larled,  thcrelbfc  (our 
oommou  friend  and  I)  with  exprcMious  of  mutual  rv^^t 
(very  sincere,  I  am  (imnKded,  on  his  jtart,  as  well  a»  mine), 
and  with  a  declaratiou  <)x>in  him,  which  I  certainly  rouat 
Iwiicvc,  that  it  waa   for  my   Mtkc  only   tliat   Lord   G.   Iwd 
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(■iitcrod  seriouslf  into  tbc  attempt  to  derisc  means  of  bring- 
ing othen  in ;  so  it  wm  for  mine  niotie,  that  l>«  fv)t  grivvcd 
at  tiie  itisiiflitricnoy  of  his  mcnns  of  effecting  that  purpose. 

Notliing  certainly  «mM  bo  more  tlattcriii)j;,  na  I  could  not 
but  alktn ;  but  to  liitvc  iirofitetl  by  his  good  intentions  towatxis 
ine  on  hU  terms,  I  must  hare  oouacntcd  to  take  office  at 
the  cipcuse  of  character,  and  I  believe,  to  hold  it  without 
}wer. 

Oa  Saturday  I  left  town  :   iu  the  eTcning  Fox  died.    This, 
I  presume,  mude  it  iicccMsry  for  Lord  G.  to  net  about  his 
^iutenud  airan^cmcnts  forthwitli;  othcrni«c  I  am  not  without 
I  suipicion  that  he  would  liave  thought  the  matter  over  oucc 

Min,  and  endeavoured  to  enlarge  his  offer.     lie  certainly 
had,  though  he  fancied  he  had  not,  the  nieaiLS  of  doing  w. 

la  thinking  over,  mi  my  part,  what  hod  pnsKcd,  it  occurred 
to  mc  as  the  only  omitsiou  of  which  1  could  accuse  myself, 
that  I  had  not  dijttinctly  elated  what  pri>|)OiMil  I  woiihl  have 
undertaken  lo  carry,  tliotigh  it  was  plain,  what  I  could  not. 
It  occurred  to  me,  also,  that  one  of  the  persons  among  us  for 
^irbora  a  siltnitiou  in  mot  dillieull  to  be  found,  and  for  wltom 

ml  G.  ia  much  the  least  eager  to  find  one — Lord  Eldou 
(indeed  he  would  much  ratlicr  lie  without  him] — might  he  ac- 
CTmini(Mlatc(l,  like  his  brother  Kllcnhorough,  if  not  in  lieu  of 
hiiu,  with  a  scut  without  an  otHee.  He  Iium  it  iteusion  of 
^aooL  a*yCBr,  which  ia  better  than  any  office  he  could  have, 
or  as  good  as  any,  except  the  !>ea!».  Tlii*  would  gi\c  one  en»y 
seat ;  Lord  Chatham  must  lie  another,  Cik.->th'i'eugh  and  myself 
tu  the  House  of  Comuioiui  (even  if  Yorko  could  Ijc  omitted], 
make  four;  and  Livcrjiool  or  Wejttniorland  must  be  the  fifth. 
I  did  not  name  the  individuals,  but  I  signified  that  five  scats, 
one  of  tliem  without  office,  I  would  liave  undertaken  to  pro- 
pose. This,  however,  I  did  rather  a*  on  exoneration  of  my 
conacicnce  than  as  expecting  any  good  from  it,  being 
thoroughly  [lersuiidcd  that  Tjurd  G.  on  his  side  had  meant  little 
inore  than  the  exoneration  of  his,  when  he  made  his  proposal 
on  Satunlay.  He  would  Iiiive  been  ghul  to  win  individuals, 
but  he  had  no  desire  to  wed  the  party.  I  do  not  nay  that  I 
blame  him,  but  tmlucktiy  I  cnniiot  Itc  won  alone. 

Nothing  could  be  more  uufortunatc  lliuu  Lord  G.'s  Iiaring 
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ddaycd  msking  up  his  mind  to  the  principle  of  an  cnlai^n! 
propoaal  till  the  ven-  liml  motnent.  En-a  w  lan-  iw  Thurs- 
day night,  he  Rppcarnl  to  he  more  decided  than  orer  to  tnmt 
on!]'  with  aud  for  iiiyMlf,  ^iviit)^  what  little  eUe  he  was 
willing  to  give  only  ah  facilitim  fur  my  jutx'tioii.  ThiH  pnt 
it  out  of  my  power  to  ooniult  any  oue  of  the  hody  before* 
hand.  Had  ait  murh  time  \wn  giroii  to  nc^>tiBte  aft  was 
waaletl  lu  the  repetition  of  fruitless  attempts  upon  nic 
«in^ly,  1  think  it  probable  tiiat  their  terms  might  have 
been  luwrrcd  on  tla-  one  side,  so  ilm  to  meet,  i>r  nearly 
meet,  what  in  the  end  he  might  have  been  willing  to  give 
on  the  other. 

Another  very  important  thing  is,  that  of  the  two  events 
which  it  was  a^reml  to  wait,  tAai  one  should  have  happened 
first,  whirh  net-v«sitat<-d  the  iinmediattOy  making  the  arrange- 
locnts ;  while  that  which  in  one  case  would  have  contributed 
infinite  facility  in  |)oiut  of  principle  and  pulilie  motive — the 
issue  of  the  u^tiationB  at  Paris — yet  nmiains  andc- 
termined. 

Tlic  determination  to  keep M'iijdham  «herc  l»e  is,  jwrhftp*, 
is  the  most  imfortunate  cireuniKtance  of  all.  Nothing  could 
reconcile  it  to  the  feelings  of  the  IIowm:  of  Comoiona  (at 
leaat,  1  mcMi,  while  present  imprcasions  remain),  to  sco  Iktr. 
Pitt's  frii-udit  roarcbiug  ncruw  the  Houite  to  nit  by  the  side 
nf  Windluim,  unless  they  were  to  go  in  such  strength  cither 
in  imint  of  numbers,  or  of  efilcieney  of  oflire,  as  to  orer< 
whelm  him  and  his  SecrctJiryxIiip  of  Slate;  which  i-->  out  of 
the  <|iic4tiiu),  was  *o,  even  before  these  new  arrangements, 
umJ  since  is  nuire  so  itdl. 

rpon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  sec  not  how  thing*  could 
hate  been  othcrwimv  though  I  really  regret  their  being  as 
tliey  are. 

The  nature  of  the  new  Drrangements,  and  of  Lord  Q.'s 
new  situatkin  in  conK»|iui)Cfi  of  iixt-m,  llieir  probable  |M>pu. 
latity  or  un|)npularity  in  the  country,  are  subjects  of  much 
OHxIitatioD,  but  not  to  lie  oiitcrrd  iipoa  in  this  Icttrr. 

£vcf  yours  affectionately, 

Onoaui;  Caxxixo. 
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P.S. — You  will,  of  course,  underetaiid  this  vhole  state- 
ment  u  for  yourself  alone.  What  relates  in  paiticidar  to 
the  number  of  offices  talked  of  on  both  sides,  to  the  giving 
a  list,  &c.,  I  have  not  mentioned  it,  nor  shall  I  to  any  of 
those  who  are  personally  concerned  in  the  transaction. 

The  new  arrangements  referred  to  in  this  letter 
were  as  follows — Lord  Howick*  succeeded  Mr.  Fox 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  Mr.  Grenville  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  j  Lord  Sidmouth,  President  of  the  Council ; 
and  Lord  Holland,  Privy  Seal. 

In  these  negotiations  somewhat  more  stress  is  kid 
upon  persons  than  upon  principles.  But  in  the  state 
into  which  parties  had  become  resolved,  there  was  no 
longer  any  difference  upon,  at  that  time,  the  all-im- 
portant point — viz.,  of  the  necessity  for  carrying  on 
the  contest,  if  peace  could  not  be  obtained  on  safe  and 
honourable  terms.  It  had  ceased  to  be  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Windham  (in 
1794)  declined  to  enter  into  an  argument  with  Mr.  Fox 
upon  the  propriety  of  continuing  it,  because,  as  he 
said, '  We  do  not  come  near  enough  to  each  other  to 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point.' 

Silly  people  [said  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  private  letter] 
laughed  at  what  he  said,  as  a  refinement  without  force  or 
meaning ;  but  it  was  very  just  and  sensible,  in  spite  of  the 
silly  people  and  their  laugUter.  In  plain  practical  English, 
what  he  meant  is  this :  A  person  who  thinks  that  a  thing 
ought  not  to  be  done  at  all  on  any  account,  is  not  the 
person  with  whom  I,  thinking  directly  otherwise,  can  dispute 
to  any  good  purpose  upon  the  time  and  mode  of  doing  it ;  or, 
in  language  still  more  practical.  There  is  some  sense  in  two 
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men  cU-lmting  vliidi  is  t!ic  brttcr  road  lo  take,  if  tbey  are 
both  goiii^  to  Loiidou ;  but  the  demon  of  discord  hiniiK'lf 
coutd  augge«t  no  HttiKfactoiy  ground  for  their  dclwte,  if  one 
WM  Mtting  out  for  London  and  the  other  for  York, 

The  proftocutiou  of  the  war  with  effect  (if  peace 
wore  hopek-ss)  nbsorbetl  the  enei^es  of  iJl ;  men  of 
hU  pai-tict;,  theix-foix',  could  sit  lu  council  together  to ' 
discuss  the  best  '  time'  mid  the  best  *  mode'  of  car- 
rj-iiig  it  on.  '  Had  Mr.  Pitt's  friends'  become  members 
of  Lonl  Grenvtlle'n  Cnbiuet,  Mr.  Ciinnin);  had  no 
rca*m  to  fear,  if  they  joined  in  such  numbers  as  to 
gi\'e  a  fair  weight  to  their  practical  advice,  thut 
that  tidvice  would  not  have  been  approved  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  especially  by  its  chief, 
whose  earnest  efforts  (here  detai!e<l)  to  obtain  Mr. 
Canning's  ouiiHtancc  proved  the  great  value  which  he 
Mt  upon  it.  Of  this  negotiation,  Lord  Mahnesbury 
says,  'Lonl  Grenville  offen-*!  splendidly  to  Cunning, 
but  Canning  rumnincd  steady  from  principle.'  Klse- 
whcre  Lord  M.  observ'es,  'He  may  be  safely  trusted, 
for,  I  re|ieut,  he  is  honourable  and  honest.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FBOCEEDIKOS  OP  THE  ORENVILLE  ADMINISTRATION PRUSSIA 

DISMI8SAJ.   OP   THAT   HINISTBY    BY    THE    KINQ FORMATION 

Ot  THE    ADHINISTBATION    OP   THE    DUKE    OP   PORTLAND. 

THE  first  step  of  Lord  Grenville's  Ministiy,  after 
the  changes  consequent  on  Mr.  Fox's  death,  was 
to  dissolve  Parliament.  The  elections  took  place  in 
the  autumn,  and  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of 
December  (1806),  for  the  despatch  of  business. 

About  three  weeks  before  tlie  meeting,  Mr.  Canning 
thus  explained  his  view  of  the  state  of  domestic  poli- 
tics, after  the  negotiations  between  him  and  Lord 
Grenville  had  terminated.  But,  in  order  that  the 
allusions  which  the  letter  contains  may  be  clearly 
understood,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  some 
leading  members  of  the  Pitt  party  had  fonned  a 
notion,  that  his  Majesty's  sentiments  were  not  friendly 
to  his  then  servants ;  that  he  would  dismiss  them  if 
he  could ;  and  that,  if  they  asked  him  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament, he  would  deny  them  the  necessary  authority. 
It  mil  be  seen  by  the  following,  that  in  this  notion 
Mr.  Canning  did  not  concur. 

MV    DEAR   BOBINGOON,  ^""^^  ^'"'  *^''^-  "''  '^°^- 

I  do  not  Bee  any  absolute  necessity  for  your  coming  up 
before  tbe  end  of  the  month.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  either 
House  for  the  first  week  after  the  meeting,  and  I  imagine  it 
cannot  be  much  less  than  a  week  after  the  King's  speech, 
before  there  can  be  anything  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
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will  require  atteadancc.  But  '  the  beginning  of  tlic  next 
mouth'  >tt  rather  too  indeiiuitc  an  expn.-«Kioi],  u  it  might 
carry  you  )>cyoi>d  the  time  when  action  must  (if  ever) 
bc^n.  It  certainly  ia  the  iutention  of  Oovt^rtimcnt  to  press 
forwartl  biwincHS  iu  the  very  curly  part  of  the  scuion. 

My  opinion  is.  that  with  all  the  clis]>oaition  of  a  fair  termi- 
nation of  hoNtililicA  nith  Ixiril  O.,  whenever  it  is  proposed 
by  him  on  admissiMc  tcrm»,  the  only  satiafiuitory  iraj  of 
b-adiug  to  any  durh  proiM>^l  is  by  rigorous  exertion  in  Par- 
liament. AVhetbcr  tliat  exertion  can  bo  made  usefully  to 
extend  to  tJ»c  House  of  Lords,  or  must  be  confiixtl  to  the 
HouHe  of  Common-),  i*  a  point  which  cannot  well  lie  aseor- 
tsitivtl  lilt  one  has  bail  nit  op|>ortuuity  uf  hearing  other 
people^s  opinions.  I  do  Dot  mcsn  that  my  opinion,  in  tbc 
roain,  is  liable  to  lie  cliangcd  by  tbeirs,  but  lb<rir  co-opcralioo, 
of  course,  will  dc])eud  on  the  coincidence  of  their  opinion 
irith  that  vbieh  I  have  formed.  And,  indocd,  there  arc 
many  subjccU  of  difCUHiooii  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
which  tbe  Ix>r(lH  can  take  no  share. 

Thv  Late  elcelioiui  have  produced  mate  of  tliis  sort ;  and 
they  have,  1   am  afraid,  upon  the  whole,  so  aour^l   nu-n't, 
niin<lit,  (hat  any  qneHtion  of  amicable  arrangement  voulil  como ' 
nmlcr  great  diMd\-iuit»gc   to  be   divcuseed  now;  and,  if  it 
comea  at  all,  must  grow  out  of  a  new  state  of  tbiDgs  mi- 
te^wmtlt/  to  the  meeting  of  tbt^  new  Parliameot. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  yoti  will  find  Lord  W.*  in  I^rd 
E.'st  politics;  and,  in  that  cai>e,  I  think  it  right,  by  all 
means,  to  let  him  vcc  plainly  what  yon  feci,  and  wluit 
is  felt  by  others,  of  the  complete  overthrow  of  tbc  phtu 
nf  lafit  year  by  the  dinAohition ;  but  taking  care  (as  I 
hare  uniformly)  to  mix  nothing  that  can  be  mistaken  for 
an  ex|>rCMioii  of  rrwntnient  towards  the  bigheat  quarter, 
Imt  to  contend  tliat  tho»e  who  relied  npou  a  diflcrcnt  <mi- 
duct  there,  must  have  deceived  tlienwelvcs — roost  unaccount- 
ably to  bo  aore,  but  they  must  have  done  ao,  befurv  tbeyJ 
(laceired  otlien. 


WsstnorlaiuL 
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I  nm  jxirtieulurly  anxious  to  give  you  Uiia  caution,  because 
in  taltcing  uima  tlii»  subject  with  one  or  two  pur»oiis  lately, 
I  bxve  found  a  disposition  to  shift  the  blame  to  the  K., 
as  if  be  bad  Duthonv^d  a-ifiiiranccb  which  h(^  did  not  net  up 
to,  an<l  then  to  defend  Aini  on/y  on  the  grouiH)  of  bis  having 
Iwvu  taken  by  aurpmc.  The  defence  wouhl  1>e  p)od  fur 
nothing,  if  the  churgc  were  tnie;  hut  1  am  satiHlinl  the  charge 
ia  unfounded,  and  that  the  report*,  which  wc  reccircd  of  hts 
dcHttcnH  were,  in  fact,  no  more  than  tbc  embodied  wisJics  of 
their  reporter*. 

You  did  nothing  wrong  in  talking  with  Huskiftson;  hut 
you  were  wrong,  mi  intentionally,  in  a  fact,  for  1  did  nol  tend 
wbst  you  saw  written  to  P.* 

After  •  few  da)*!!*  delay  I  bc^an  to  think  that  such  a  state* 
ment,  uunlhsi  fur  by  anything  on  hi*  part,  would  he  better 
let  alo«c — that  I  should  infallibly  have  opportnnitin  enough 
to  make  my  Kenlimenta  known,  aud  that  it  would  he  more 
aadsbctory  to  do  m,  upon  invitation,  than  to  appear  to  ticck 
Ml  D|>i)ortunily,  as  if  there  was  sometliing  that  I  felt  it  ncces- 
Bary  to  say  m  »oon  a*  poasible.  This  ia  not  the  case — far 
jrom  it.  The  recollection  of  what  pa>«ed,  iu  Pcbniary  lant, 
between  me  and  Ciutlrrcagh  aud  I'eroeval,  ought  to  make 
thein  ])crfectly  awaro  (aud  through  tlictn  Ilawkesbuty,  mid 
every  olher  peraon  on  whose  behalf  they  siiukc)  of  what 
muit  uow  lie  my  view  of  the  stAte  of  particit,  and  political 
ohjocta  in  gcncrnl.  If  tfieirgame  supenwdod  mine  last  year, 
it  is  to  he  taken  for  granted  that  theirs  is  I'laycd  out — that 
1,  at  leant,  revert  to  tny  own,  and  it  is  for  them  to  decide 
rWhctbvr  they  will  go  with  me,  or  to  Kiiggeet  what  other 
nore  expedient  aud  more  creditable  one  they  may  have  to 
propose. 

I  wiw  Cnstlereagh  in  town  the  day  before  yesterday.  He 
was  very  desirous  of  aMoertainiiig  my  opinions  and  inten- 
tions, and  1  was  perfectly  unrcserTwl  in  the  explanation  of 
thetn.  After  ruminating  upon  them  be  will  communicate 
with  Perceval,    aud,     perhajM,    witlk    Hawkesbtiry,    and    I 
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think  it  probable  I  shall  hear  frura  one  or  other  ot  them 
toon. 

I  have  the  atmngcst  aAsurniic4!»  almont  c^'erf  Ticek  (to-<Iny, 
for  iiititADCC,  I  have  one  letter)  from  Lord  Lowtlicr,  to  bis 
AdhereDCO  to  whatever  line  of  conduct  may  )»  thought  be»t, 
aiKl  b)»  reiiiliiu'M  to  come  up  at  or  licforc  the  meeting,  on 
his  bc«nug  from  me. 

Lord  Cantden,  I  apprehend,  U  diapOKcd  to  gibb  (orjibb, 
should  it  be  written  ?),  and  ihrri'rore  it  is  that  1  am,  above 
all  ihingH,  desirous  that  there  §liould  be  Miine  vigoroun  pro- 
ceeding in  Parliament,  previous  to  any  aceommodation,  even 
if  accomniodatiou  were  (which  it  in  nut  and  cannot  be)  nitliin 
reach,  at  this  moment — to  discriminate  thoNe  who  dcwerte  to 
be  oouaidered,  from  others,  wlio  oonaider  nobody  but  thcro* 
kIvcs. 

I  have,  therefore,  cncoura^  Castlercagh  to  urge   Lonl 
Camden  to  every  poasiblo  cutravagimcic  of  hostility,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  to   little  purjxnc.      He  baa  been  canraning, 
for  the  Ciovcrnment  candidate  in  Kent ) 

All  our  kuowini;  people  ii{;rcc  tliat  the  elections  in  genera] 
have  not  goiu>  well  fttr  the  (lurernment,  uhicb  is  surprising 
when  I  look  at  ttie  many  nutorii>us  inptaucca  in  which  they 
hare  1>cen  suocrssrid.  Kow  says  they  will  'not  gain  twenty,' 
and  Lung"  '  not  aliore  ten ;'  and  ttwir  nurr  at  the  meeting 
of  ]*arliaro«nt  to  be  sure  is  not  a  triumphant  one.  '\Vhat 
nin>t  l/ird  (in-nvillc  fi-cl  at  l>cing  iuvolred  in  kuch  diflictdties^  < 
and  with  such  Doo)|Mintuiu  t 

Yours,  0.  C. 

Ttiv  '  (lifHoultivs*  to  wliicl)  Mr.  CHiiuing  lic-re  nlltidoft 
were  vftriouB.  With  ttie  extTption  of  tlie  capture  of 
tlie  Ci»]>c  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  brillinnt  victory 
of  Miiiilii,  gninctl  by  Sir  Jolin  Stu«rl  in  Cnlubria,  the 
Itrilisli  amm  hnd  bw-n  everj-wheru  cither  utisucccwful, 
or  the  objiHit*  sought  l>y  tliciii  hud  not  btjcti  attained. 
At  Alexundrla  and   Huenon  Ayt\-5   ttioy  hod   becnt 
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actually  defeated ;  at  Constiintinople,  notwithstanding 
the  brave  passage  of  the  Dnrdanc-IIcs  by  the  fleet  under 
the  corainarid  of  Sir  John  Diiofcwortli,  the  expedition 
n-tinxl,  aftvr  an  abortive  tlireat  to  bomWrd  the 
city;  and  even  hi  Cahibria,  iniin  the  wild  and  im- 
practicable chanicter  of  the  insurgents  whom  the 
British  forces  were  sent  to  assist,  Sir  John  Stuart 
thou<;ht  it  pnident  to  withdraw,  having  reaped  no 
advantage  from  his  \'ictory,  except  the  presli^  which 
the  British  anny  derived  from  having  proved  trium* 
phant  in  a  contest  witJi  the  conquering,  and,  as  many 
then  supposed,  the  invincible  annies  of  France. 

But  the.se  were  only  minor  incidents  in  the  great 
strife  which  was  then  shaking  the  world  with  ittt 
anns.  While  Mr.  Fox's  negotiations  for  peace  were 
going  on  at  Paris,  Napoleon  wis  crushing  one  of  the 
great  Powers  of  F.urope.  Within  the  short  s[>ace  of 
two  months,  the  Prussian  Monarchy  was  all  but  ex* 
tinguislied ! 

At  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  which  resulted  from  the 
defeat  at  Austerlilz,  Prussia  (who  had  stood  by, 
whilst  her  neighbour  and  ancient  rival,  Austria,  was 
being  conquered  by  Xapoleon)  had  been  compelled 
to  Cede  to  the  French  Kinperor  certain  territories 
which  I»elonged  to  her.  For  these  she  wm  ]KT8uaded 
to  accept.,  &H  an  indcnuiity,  Hanover,  the  hci-editai-y 
dominions  of  our  King,  of  which  Napoleon  then  held 
hostile  [joeseseion.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  Pruswan 
Ministers  for  having  [lersuaded  their  royal  master  to 
commit  this  uet  of  biid  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
adopt  towards  his  natural,  and  (at  that  time,  his) 
actual  nlly,  the  hostile  measure  of  shutting  the  jwrta 
of  Hanover  against  British  shijis.     On  the  33rd  of 
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April  (iSc6),  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Prussia,  Mr.  Fox  Iiad  brouyht  down  a 
Mesaige  from  the  Throne,  declaring  war  agaiimC 
Frusaia.     In  his  speech  on  that  uccoiiion,  he  said; — 

Vi'e  ought  to  make  a  signal  cxnnipli!  of  Pniiwia,  nnd,  vrliat- 
ever  priucipks  tUeorists  may  lar  down  aliout  restoring  (he 
iMOancc  of  Kuropc,  I  tliink  we  vUitU  do  more  to  restore  the 
aoiiud  and  true  priuciplcB  which  ought  to  prcviiil  in  Europe, 
by  Klioving  the  world,  in  this  instance,  tliat  this  country  will 
not  nliniidoii  thcni  berwlf,  nor  conwnt  that  they  »lvall  l>e 
departed  Irom  by  other  natioD*  in  their  tran»tictiou«  with  her. 

The  view  which  Mr.  Canning  took  of  this  war  was* 
tliis: — 'He  hnd  not  the  slightcitt  doubt  of  its  justice;' 
but,  ^  after  the  dii^ohitiun  of  the  Confederacy'  (the 
one  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  the  animating  genius, 
and  which  AunterUtx  ovcrtliruw),  'considering  the 

*  state    in  which    Itussia    and    Prussia   stood,    wliat 

*  (he  asked)  was    the    clear  nnd    ob%'ious  iKjlicy  of 

*  France,  and  what  of  England?  I  will  state  it  fuirly. 
'  Ko  umu  can  hesitate  to  i«y  that,  unfortunate  as  tliat 
'  Confederacy  waS' — bn)ken  and  disjointed  as  it  might 
'  be — yet  were  its  Bcattered  limbs  not  without  life  and 

*  vigour.  It  was,  ttierefon>,  t)ie  clear  and  obnous 
'  policy  of  England  to  unite  those  divided  ]>art9,  and 
'  to  endeavour  to  produce  an  energetic  whole.     On 

*  the  other  Itaiid,  it  was  the  clear  and  obvious  policy 
'of  Fnmcc  (o  i-fl'ect  a  complete  diumembemicnt  of 
'  the  Confederation,  and  (if  that  could  not  I>o  com- 

*  pletcly  accomplished  in  reitlity),  at  least,  to  accom- 
'  pliHh  it  in  apjxnirance.      So,  Fniiicc,  by  a  nominal 

*  and  illnt*ivc  tninstft-r  of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  plaiitetl 
*•  cauM  of  disseniiion  between  Pruimiji  and  Great 
'BritiUD.  It  was  ft  contrivance  of  the  enemy.  France 
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*  found  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  in  amity,  w-ith  a 
•tendency  to  coalesce;  and  so  she  tried  to  dinde 
'  tLein  by  a  pretended  transfei*,  in  order  to  create  a 
'  wiir  between  the  two  countries. 

'  Prussia,  uiuible  to  resist  tlie  power  of  France,  thus 
'encroocbed  on  us:  we  had,  however,  the  option  to 

*  pass  over  the  just  cause  of  complaint  wliicb  we  pos- 
^sessed  in  consequence,  and  to  leave  untouched  the 
'only  Power  in  Europe  which  appeared  capiiblu  of 
'  being  the  germ  of  u  hostile  alliiuice  against  France. 
'  But  the  conduct  of  his  M^esty's  Ministers  had  been 
'  the  converse  of  this  [Kjlicy.  By  tlieir  conduot,  I'rus- 
'  sia  had  been  compelled  to  act  without  our  adrice 
'  and  assistaiijje,  aiid  to  plunge  into  a  war,  of  which, 
'  if  our  advice  could  not  Iiave  prevented  it,  our  assist* 
'ance  might  have  meliorated  the  termination. 

'  Would  any  man  of  common  reflection*  say  that,  if 
'  the  restoration  of  Hanover  were  tlie  sole  object,  it 
'  was  worth  while  to  war  against  Prussia.  The  Bri- 
'  tish  Government  hud,  however,  coatinued  at  war 
'  with  her,  so  long  as  her  resources  were  unimpaired, 

*  and  her  strength  unexhausted;  but  as  soon  as  thcro 
'  seemed  a  pro8]iect  of  a  war  between  France  and 

*  Prussia,  ou  ambassador,  Lord  Morpeth  (no  man 
'  was  better  fitted  for  the  office,  both  from  the  quali- 
'  ties  of  Ills  head  and  heart)  was  despatched  to  Berlin, 
'  with  instructions  adapted  to  all  possibilities,  except 
'that  which  was  most  probable — namely,  that  the 
'  war  had  actually  commenced.  F<tr  that,  no  ]»rovision 
'  had  been  made ;  an  event  of  %vhich  the  most  com- 
'  mon  information  might  have  shown  them  the  like- 
'  lihood.  As  soon,  however,  as  Lord  Jlorjieth  returned, 
'  our  Government  began  to  ]>erceive  their  error,  and 
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'  (0  think  tliat  there  reully  was  something  like  a  war 
'  between  Fntncc  luid  Prussia — by  the  trifling  cir- 
'eumstance  that  the  Pnissiaii  nnny  was  anniliilated! 
'  They  then  *cnt  a  few  military  men  to  ilieir  aid ;  and 
'  when  ttie  1'ruH.iiuii  Monarchy  ^hall  be  destroyed, 
*  they  will  ])erluii)8  send  on  army  !'• 

These  oI»icr\'alion8  render  intelligible  the  following 
letter,  which  was  written  a  fortnight  before  the  speech 
was  delivered  :— 


Mt  DBAii  BomvaDON,  Soulb  Hill,  Dec  7,  1806. 

I  hxvc  not  the  Blighteet  intcrnst  irith  the  Courier.^  I 
liad  already  vrriltcii  to  Morpeth  to  tliat  eflivl,  txrforc  I  re> 
trrived  jroiir  letter.  I  abj»re<l  two  yean  and  n  hnlf  ngo  (at 
the  fonnalioii  of  Pitt'B  GovL-rnmcut)  all  connexion  or  inter- 
course with  the  (^t^utleinen  of  the  prcM,  for  ever;  and,  since 
tlint  tiinr,  with  the  cxoc|>tion  of  one  {laragrajih,  whioli  I  re- 
member you  saw  mc  write  at  Frcrc'a  (which  wa*  a  eobercon- 
tmtlictien  of  tlic  Htory  of  the  formntiun  of  an  Opposition  at 
Jinkftlniry's),  and  uliich  wnt>  sent  to  Sturgn,}  rather  u  tite 
■uk*uui«:  of  wlmt  it  wo<iUI  be  right  to  hare  nid  mmehow 
or  Mllivr,  than  a*  a  din-ct  communieation  for  the  Courier, 
I  never  have  viulatol  my  «oit  in  a  !>in)j;lo  iii.ttHhn:.  Of 
course,  tlten-forc,  I  coituot  cxtireM  anjr  wiHti  iibont  tltc  omim 
•ion  or  tnaertioo  of  any  imxticuliir  topic.  7'Aa/,  if  complied 
witti,  would  pivo  the  editor  a  Hiiim  to  know  my  opinion  as 
to  what  topic*  vrre  Mifc  ami  itdvtHahlc ;  and  it  would,  bi-tiidMt 
entail  upon  one  a  ocrtain  deforce  of  rrbponsibility  for  aiiytlitng 
iwroonidly  olTcniuvc  to  ofhera,  which  one  might  not  be  able 
to  chix'k. 

I  liatx'  had  my  ibaro  of  novs|ta]>cr  abu»e,  and  am  growing 
callous  to  it.  And,  for  aught  I  itcc,  other  public  men  munt 
make  up  tlwir  oiintl*  in  the  Mime  way. 


*  CkBtUng's  SpttA,  Ooo.  19,  tSot. 

t  Tho  Voitntr  bad  bwrn  *ltMki»g>  I,onl  MurpMh. 

t  Mr.  Slur^  Boume,  »ft«r>-ard»  llomoBBeritwy. 
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I  BRi  afVaid  llint  eliecking  the  Courier,  if  thnt  were  pos- 
sible, n^tild  nut  of  itself  be  oiiouKh  to  nut  it.*  entirely  at  case. 
I  iraa  Id  toirn,  for  a  few  days,  last  week,  ami  I  really  never 
heard  «o  gi^neral  nod  di-cidi:d  an  opinion— an  opinion  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  not  diseonra^cd,  but  ratlicr  propagated 
by  tbe  (ioveninicnt.  I  cettiiinly  lieaiii  it  from  MDie  who 
live  in  tliu  nio^t  familiar  habits  nltb  them. 

I  am  myself  in  very  great  difficulty  upon  the  subject,  as 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  If  I  could  nvoid  the  I'ruminn 
qnestioD  altogether,  it  irould  only  be  to  tbrow  it  into  other 
hand»:  and  il.'t  tardy  miAaioa  and  return  make  so  promi- 
nent K  part  of  the  bu»ine««,  that  it  is  almost  impotsible 
wholly  to  omit  tliem.  The  fault  1  throw  u|»ou  his  imtrac- 
tionti,  wholly  excul[Ating  him.  Aa  to  the  buiincm  itaelf,  I 
really  search  my  recollection  in  rain  for  any  so  complete  and 
fatal  eericH  of  blundent  and  mismanagements,  an  that  nhieli 
has  marked  the  whole  conduct  of  this  Oovcmmcnt  towards 
Fruaaia,  from  tliat  so-much-cried-up  speech  of  Fox'»  in  April 
(of  which,  do  me  the  juntlee  to  remember,  1  never  was  the 
ilupc,  or  the  paiicgyrLst),  which  aimouut-ed  our  having  deter- 
mined to  throw  Prussia  under  the  feet  of  PVance,  to  this  last 
measure  of  sending  a  Minister  Jiul  too  late  to  itee  France 
trample  her  to  pieces. 

Oil !  that,  as  at  first  intended,  little  Pcttyt  had  been  the 
Mitiister,  instead  of  Morpeth  t 

I  am  not  euqiriw-il  that  you  xhould  hardly  believe  the 
possibility  of  any  one  overlooking  the  obvious  cflect*  of  the 
dissolution.  But  such  I  hare  found  to  be  the  case  with 
the  friends  of  Government  in  general  ;  and  with  the  intimate 
ft-i^tidA  of  the  Court.  Of  the  latter  description  some,  of 
coarse,  aflcct  not  to  see  what,  in  truth,  appears  plaiidy  enough 
to  ihem ;  but  others  are  really  without  a  suspicion.  For  the 
OoTcniment  I  account  thu»,  tJiat  /Aey  never  doubted  their 
own  power,  and  are,  therefore,  not  particularly  struck  with 
the  exercise  of  it  in  tliis  instaiiee. 


*  Lord  Moryctb,  Mr.  Oannin^it  iiitimftt«  frtcnd. 

t  Lord  Henry  Totty,  i<rMcnt  AUrqiiia  of  Lansdowne. 
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have  consented  to  its  passing.  But  the  Cabinet  sub- 
sequently resolved  to  withdraw  the  Bill  altogether : 
Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Howick  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right,  by  a  minute  of  Cabinet,  submitted 
to  the  King,  ( i )  To  avow  that  they  were  in  favour 
of  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  (2) 
To  renew  this,  or  to  propose  any  other  measure  con- 
nected with  the  subject  as  they  might  think  advisable. 
This  alarmed  the  King,  and  he  demanded  from  them 
a  promise  in  writing,  that  they  would  not  again  dis- 
cuss this  question,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  Cabinet. 

This  demand  they  declined  to  comply  with.  On 
which  his  Majesty  told  them  that  he  should  call 
others  to  bis  councils. 

His  Majesty  was  doubtless  aware  when  he  took 
this  decided  step,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  would, 
if  asked,  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Ministry ;  but 
it  seems  hardly  credible  that  his  Grace  (as  has  been 
asserted)  could  have  gone  the  length  of  writing  to 
his  Sovereign  to  '  offer  to  form  a  new  Adrainistra- 
'  tion,  in  the  event  of  the  resignation  of  Ministers,  if 
'  his  Majesty  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill,  which  the 
*  Duke  advised  him  to  do.' 

Such  a  course  would  have  been  very  unconstitu- 
tional, and  would  have  manifested  a  presumption 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  of  which,  from  all  the  ac- 
counts of  his  Grace's  character,  he  was  the  last  man 
likely  to  be  guilty.  Besides,  the  bill  was  not  one  in 
itself  to  which  the  Duke  would  jjrobably  have  been 
opposed;  and  if  he  thought  the  Ministers  in  the 
wrong,  it  was  not  because  they  proposed  such  a  bill, 
but  because  they  pressed  the  King  too  strongly  on  liis 
conscientious  objections. 
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It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Canning  knew  nothing  of 
the  step  imputed  to  the  Duke ;  for  in  a  confidential 
letter  to  Lord  Boringdon,  dated  the  15th  March, 
he  expresses  his  great  'desire  that  Lord  Grenville 
'  should  retain  his  situation  by  proper  concession 
'  to  the  King,'  maintaining,  however,  his  belief  that 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  ready  '  to  take  the  Govem- 
'  ment,  if  necessary,  and  his  own  persuasion  that  it 
'  could  go  on,  if  tlie  Doctor  did  not  form  a  part  of  it.' 

The  following  sentence  occurs  in  the  same  letter : — ■ 

I  was  with  the  D.  of  P.  last  night  for  two  or  three 
boors }  and  am  how  confideat  that  he  wottld  undertake  the 
Government.  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  him  those 
considerations  with  regard  to  '  the  Doctor/  which  I  think  most 
likely  to  have  weight  with  him,  and  which  I  really  believe  to 
be  perfectly  true — the  little  good,  and  the  great  harm,  that  a 
conneiioD  with  the  Sidmoutb  party  would  do  us. 

In  a  P.S.,  he  says, 

I  am  afraid  you  are  not  far  from  wrong  in  your  estimate 
of  the  K.'b  partiality  for  '  the  Doctor.' 

An  accommodation,  however,  between  the  King 
and  his  Ministers  became  impossible,  after  they  had 
set  forth  their  own  pretensions,  and  had  refused 
to  comply  with  his  request  to  withdraw  them.  His 
Majesty  was  personally  offended,  and  adopted  the  un- 
usual course  of  not  granting  them  an  audience  of 
leave,  in  order  to  mark  his  displeasure.  To  Lord 
Sidmouth,  and  those  of  his  colleagues  who  had  sided 
with  him,  he  alone  conceded  this  distinction. 

A  new  Ministry  was  accordingly  installed.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  Premier;  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Home, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  War,  Secretaries ;  Mr.  Perceval, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House 
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Iiavo  coiiafliitwl  to  its  paiwing.  But  the  Cabinet  sub- 
MijiH'ntly  resolved  to  witlulraw  tlie  Bill  altogetlier: 
Loi^  Givnvillc  ni^d  Lord  Howick  reserving  to  them- 
selves  the  right,  by  a  minute  of  Cabinet,  submitted 
to  the  King,  (i)  To  avow  thut  they  were  in  favour 
of  the  removal  of  lioman  Catholic  disabilities.  (:) 
To  renew  tbis,  or  to  iirojiose  any  other  uieasurc  con- 
nected with  the  subject  as  they  might  think  advisable. 
Tbitt  alurmetl  the  King,  and  be  demanded  from  them 
n  promise  in  writing,  that  tbc-y  would  not  again  dis- 
cuss this  question,  or  any  [Mirt  of  it,  in  the  Cabinet. 

This  demand  they  declined  to  comply  with.  On 
which  his  Majesty  told  them  that  he  should  call 
others  to  his  councils. 

His  Majesty  whs  d<»iibUess  aware  when  he  took 
this  decided  step,  that  the  Duke  of  Porthiiid  would, 
if  asked,  utxU^rtake  the  formation  of  a  Ministry-;  but 
it  8<-oms  hardly  credible  that  his  Grace  (an  has  been 
nsserte<i)  could  have  gone  the  length  of  writing  to 
his  Sovereign  to  *  uflTcr  to  form  a  new  A<liniiii8tra- 
'  tion,  in  the  e\*ent  of  the  resignation  of  Ministers,  if 
'  his  Miijosty  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill,  wliich  the 
'  Duke  advised  him  to  do.' 

Such  a  courtie  would  have  l>cen  very  unconstitu- 
tlonat,  and  would  lutve  nuinifestetl  a  presumption 
on  tlu!  i»«rt  of  the  Duke,  of  which,  from  all  thu  ac- 
counts of  his  Grace's  clwinicttT,  he  was  the  hist  man 
likely  to  be  guilty.  Buxideis  the  hilt  was  not  one  in 
itself  to  which  llie  Duke  would  probably  have  been 
op[KNted;  and  if  he  thought  the  Minli^ters  in  the 
wrong,  it  was  not  because  they  pro[>o««-d  such  a  bill, 
but  bi'ciiusc  they  pre»iH'd  the  King  too  strongly  ou  his 
contcicntioiiH  objections. 
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It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Canning  knew  nothing  of 
the  step  imputed  to  the  Duke;  for  in  a  confidential 
letter  to  Lord  Jloringdon,  dated  the  15th  March, 
he  expresses  his  great  'desire  thnt  Lord  Grenville 
'  shonld  retain  his  mtuutiou  by  proper  uonccssion 
'  to  the  King,'  maintaining,  however,  his  belief  that 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  ruaJy  '  to  take  the  Govem- 
'  ment,  if  newssar)*,  and  liis  own  |>ersuaBion  that  it 
'  could  go  on,  if  the  Doctor  did  not  form  a  part  of  it.' 

The  following  sentence  occurs  in  the  same  letter: — 

I  vtu  with  the  D.  of  P.  ImI  night  for  two  or  three 
hours ;  and  am  now  oonlidcnt  thnt  be  would  undertake  the 
Om'ernmtiit.  I  hnvi- endeavoured  to  impreM  upon  him  those 
coiiEJ derations  vith  regard  to  '  the  Doctor/  which  I  think  moMt 
likel}'  to  liave  weight  with  him,  uid  which  I  really  believe  to 
he  perfectly  true — the  httle  good,  and  the  great  harm,  that  a 
oonncuoD  with  the  Sidmouth  part;  would  do  uh. 

In  a  P.S.,  he  says, 

I  am  nfraid  you  are  not  far  from  wrong  tu  your  eolimate 
of  the  K.'a  partiality  for  '  the  ]>oclor.' 

An  accommodation,  however,  between  the  King 
and  his  Ministei*s  became  imi)06sible,  after  they  had 
set  forth  their  o>to  pretensions,  and  had  rofust-d 
to  comply  ""ith  his  rc<iuest  to  withdraw  them.  His 
Majesty  was  pei-sonelly  ofFended,  andadopte<l  the  un- 
usual coume  of  not  granting  them  an  audience  of 
leave,  in  order  to  mark  liiii  displeasure.  To  Lord 
Sidmouth,  and  those  of  his  colleagues  who  had  sided 
with  him,  he  alone  conceded  this  distinction. 

A  now  Ministry  was  accordingly  installed.  The 
Dukeof  I'orthind,  Premier;  Lord  IJawkesbury,  Home, 
and  Lord  Custlereagh  War,  Secretaries;  Mr.  Perceval, 
Chaacellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House 
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of  Commons ;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland;  and  Mr.  Huakisson,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Canning  thus  communicates  his  own 
destiny  to  his  friend : — 

Foreign  Office,  Doiming- street, 
Maroh  35,  1807. 

Mr   DKAK   BOBINODON, 

As  my  fate  was  not  decided  till  tvo  o'clock  to-day,  you 
may  possibly  not  yet  know  that  I  am  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  receive  from  myself  the 
assurance  that  I  am  so. 

Ever  yours,  G.  C. 


1S8 


CHAPTER  X. 


tni  rcACS  or  tilsit,  amd  tui:  ExrBDiTiON  to 
corcNBAesN,  1807. 

MR.  CAKNING  was  now  in  a  position  which  gave 
him  a  full  opitortunity  of  exerting  his  best 
energies  for  the  pubhc  good. 

It  was  a  perilous  time;  those  who  are  not  old 
enough  to  remember  it,  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
excited  state  of  men's  minds,  conscious  of  present 
ill,  but  dreading  a  worne  future.  Trussia  having 
l>een  all  but  annihilated,  Russia  had  to  contend,  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  single-handed  with  Najwleon. 
She  had  also  on  her  hands  a  Turkish  war.  The  Con- 
tiuent  was  at  the  feet  of  the  French  Kmperor. 

But,  gi'eat  and  uncKamplcd  as  wera  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  tliat  surrounded  this  country,  Mr. 
Canning's  heart  did  not  quail  before  them.  At  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  in  Iub  amondment  to  the 
Address,  he  had  recorded  the  opinion  tluit  his  Majesty 
'  possessed  in  the  wealth  and  prosjHirity  of  his  domi- 
'  uions,  in  the  loyjdty  and  firmness  of  his  Parliament, 
'  in  the  bravery  of  his  fleets  and  armies,  and  in  the 
'  affection,  zeal,  and  courage  of  hus  people,  resources 
'  which,  if  wisely  calletl  forth,  and  diligently  and 
'  judiciously  applied,  were  amply  sufficient  to  insure 
'  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to 
'  maintain  the  only  hope,  under  Divine  Providence, 
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*  for  the  restorution  of  tlie  liberties  an<l  happiness  of 
'  mankind.' 

The  state  of  affuire,  however,  l>ecamc  worse  very 
shortly  after  the  accession  to  office  of  the  new  Minifitrj* ; 
for,  within  three  months  of  tliat  event,  the  Russian 
anny  %va8  so  completely  defented  at  Fricdland,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  that  the  Em|)cror  of  Russia  agreed  to 
an  annistice  on  the  aand,  and  further  consented  to 
meet  his  conqueror  in  conference  at  TiUitj  the  meet- 
ing accordingly  took  place  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month. 

At  this  meraorahic  interview  between  the  Em- 
pcrore,  the  ordlmiry  forms  of  diplomacy  were  hud 
nside,  and  the  two  Monarchs  discufwcd  and  settled, 
vivd  voce,  the  important  matters  wliich  were  to  be 
Brrangcd  between  them.  The  meeting  (either  the 
bcttvr  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  equality,  or 
because  lioth  so  far  diBtrusted  each  other  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  place  their  ixrsons  in  each  other's  power) 
took  place  on  a  raft  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
Niemcn.  It  wa«  there  that  Napoleon  put  forth  all 
the  fascinations  of  his  marvellous  genius,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  such  a  jiowerful  ascendency  over 
the  mind  of  Alexander,  as  to  convert  his  foe  into  his 
n-nnn  ndinin-r;  he  also  contrivv<l  so  to  prejudice 
Alexander  iigninst  the  Itritish  nlliiince,  that  he  an^reed 
to  Join  in  NttjKiic^iirs  designs  for  the  eotuplctc  over* 
throw  of  Britiuh  power. 

The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  wns  then  settled.  There  were 
sovcnd  wicrct  arlicU-s,  which  wi-pcto  Ik;  most  carefully 
coni'cali-d  from  iheworld.  When, however, thesemighty 
men  were,  a»  they  thought,  uloue,  aud  each  gave  way 
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to  tim  iiiirifst^rvcd  expression  to  each  other,  if  not  of 
their  real  eeiitiments,  at  any  rate  to  M'hut  ihey  in- 
tended sliould  Ijcnr  to  each  other  tlic  appcai-aiice  of 
being  so,  aii  individual  was  concealed  behind  a  cur- 

i^taiu  of  the  tent,  and  was  a  secret  witness  of  that 
lost  curious  conversation.  lie  thun  and  there  heard 
Kapoleon  propose  to  Alexander,  and  Alexander  con- 
Bent  to  the  proposition,  that  the  French  should  take 

^possession  of  tlic  powerful  fleet  of  iJcnniark,  wliicli 
was  lying  in  ihc  watere  of  Copenhagen. 

The  individual  wlio  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
this  bargain,  lost  no  time  in  communicating  it  to  tlie 

fUriti&h  Government,  and  gave  siicli  proofs   of  tlie 

.accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  as  left  no  doubt  of  its 
tnitli  in  Mr.  Canning's  mind. 

The  difficulty,  however,  in  deiJing  with  the  in- 
formation was  immense.  Kngland  was  at  pence  with 
Denmark;  how,  therefore,  couhl  she  contrive  to  with- 
draw so  powerful  an  instrument  of  attack  on  herself 
out  of  Danish  hands  ?  If  it  were  not  done,  it  was 
certain  that,  in  a  few  weelcs,  it  would  be  turned 
against  her,  eitlier  with,  or  without  the  consent  of 
Denmark.  There  was  no  reason,  moreover,  from  the 
past,  to  calculate  on  her  adhesion  to  tlie  British 
cause.  In  stirring  np  the  '  armed  neutrality*  of  1780, 
she  had  been  an  active  agent;  and  but  a  few  months 
after  she  had  declared  her  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  'armed  neutrality*  was  founded, 

Lshc  again  entered  into  a  leiigue  against  Gi-eat  Britain. 
No  reliance,  tberefoix*,  could  be  placed  on  the  friendly 
feelings  of  Demnark;  supposing  even  that,  had  she 
entertained  them,  her  weakness  would  not  have  pre- 
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vented  her  from  acting  upon  tlicm.  The  fleets  of 
France,  SjMiiii,  ami  DeiiinHrkuiiitccl,  would  have  formed 
a  force,  which  even  England,  witli  all  the  prestige 
of  her  naval  victories,  was  not  in  a  position  to  de- 
spise. With  the  whole  Continent  united  against  her, 
there  was  cortainly  no  inconsiderable  danger,  that 
Buonaparte  might  fultil  his  threat  to  destroy  our 
commerce,  and  to  run  down  our  navy. 

In  a  struggle  for  life  and  death  (for  such  was 
the  real  character  of  the  contest)  could  a  llrilish 
Ministry,  consistently  with  their  first  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  their  own  country',  run  the 
hazard  of  leaving  in  the  enemy's  hands  those 
instruments  which  he  might  have  wielded  to  our 
ruin? 

From  every  fact  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  Den- 
mark in  dealing  with  Fi-cnch  power,  it  was  evident 
thiit,  whether  from  predilection  or  necessity,  the 
Danish  Government  had  no  power  of  election  between 
England  and  Fnuice;  tliere  was  no  choice,  no  discus- 
sion, no  reasoning  U|wn  the  subject. 

Moreover,  Lord  llowick  (Mr.  Canning's  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  Foreign  Office)  hud  inatrueted 
Mr.  Garlickc,  the  Untish  Knvoy  at  Cojtenhagen,  ex- 
plicitly to  declare  to  the  Danish  Government,  that 
'  his  .Majesty  could  never,  iit  the  event  of  Denmitrk 
'  submitting  to  the  control  of  Fnuice,  suffer  either 
'  tlic  whole,  or  a  pjtrt  of  her  navy,  to  be  placed  at  the 
*  dispotiiil  of  France.' 

With  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  safety  of  his  country'  depended  on  his 
wgacity  and  finuness,  .Mr.  Canning  had  no  hesi- 
Ution  in  determining  the  course  which   it  was  his 
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duty  to  pursue.  This  resolve  once  taken,  he  reso- 
lutely puFHUcd  it.  He  lost  DO  time  in  submitting  to 
the  Cabinet  his  plan  of  oiierations  to  prevent  the 
Danisli  0oet  from  fullliig  into  Napoleon's  power,  aud 
from  being  turned  iiguinst  us. 

The  firet  object  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fleet 
with  Ihe  lea^t  possible  injury  and  aunoyanco  to  Den- 
mark. Mr.  Canning  therefore  required  that  such  an 
overjjowering  force  should  be  sunt  as  would  give  the 
Court  of  Denmark  a  suOicient  excuse  to  ilA  o^v1l  sub- 
jects for  yielding  toourdemands :  and  also  to  Nai^oleon, 
I«st  he  should  suspect  Denmark  to  be  in  collusion 
with  England,  and  should  folloTV  up  his  suspicion  by 
taking  his  i-evenge  ujkjh  her.  At  thi!  same  time  the 
force  was  to  be  ample,  and  more  than  ample,  to  accom- 
plish the  object,  if  the  Danish  Government  refused 
compliance  ivilh  our  demands. 

Those  demands  were  a  surrender  of  the  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Copenhagen,  to  be  returned  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  in  as  perfect  repair  as  when  it  was 
surrendered. 

Early  in  August  the  armament  set  forth.  Before 
the  22nd  of  that  month  the  following  bncf  note 
shows  that  Mr.  Canning  was  expecting  some  intelli- 
gence of  its  progress : — 

Mr  DVAti  BoiiiNODos,  Ftow^OBw,  An^  la,  1807. 

Nothiug  yet.  U  ia  very  eitrftOfdui«y,  and  very,  Tcry 
KDsious. 

O.  C. 

On  the  and  of  Septemlior,  in  reply  to  a  question 
whether  luiy  time  had  been  lost,  he  writes : — 


ISS 
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Formgn  Office,  8«pt.  i,  1607. 

No,  I  do  uot  think  mij  timv  ha»  been  lost,  eict-pt  tvltnt 
wna  lodt  1)}'  the  wind  od  tlir  14th  aiid  ijth  bciii^  afptiiist  the 
ttiMMnbttrkiktion.  Thb certainly  j^nxe  t>i«  UaurJi  Ivu  additiotiid 
dajTB  for  prrparation,  but  thcjr  Mcm  to  bare  turned  their 
Rttention  ulmont  wholly  to  the  »«a  batlerio. 

JBcksou*  arrived  at  ('o|)<;»)iagci)  on  the  ijth,  and  left  it 
the  next  day  for  the  6eet.  He  writes  to  me  (privately)  in 
the  fullest  ooufideiiee  of  auceewi. 

G.  C. 

Ton  duys  after  this  (although  the  bombnrdmuiit 
■w&i  over,  and  the  ca|iituhition  took  pkuf  on  ttiv  4th 
of  September)  Mr  Canning  was  iitill  in  8ii)<peiiHC  as 
to  the  success  or  lailure  of  tjie  expudittoii.  Ho  ihu8 
writes : — 

Mv  DBAH  DoMiKOiiov,  Foreign  Offieu,  Sept  13,  1807. 

We  have  private  letters  to  the  38th.  Notlting  done  jret. 
Eut  still  the  Irtters  arc  writtea  in  good  spirita.  lliey  appear 
to  ItBic  In;i7Ii  Inislcd  tii  eitaiure  conveyances.  l-'n>m  (tanibtert 
there  is  nothing  but  his  journal  (eorreeponding  in  date  with 
Lord  Cathcart) ;  from  Ix>n)  Cathcart  not  a  line. 

It  is  a  moot  weahii);  nuHpciiM!.  It  is  wondrtful  bow  little 
<>ur  officers  and  ministers  at  a  disianra  apjicar  to  calculate 
Ua*  iRi|Nittcuc«  <if  tltr  public  at  home. 

Ye», — it  i*  too  late  for  the  prumetudc  to  Croustadt  j  and 
npoa  reoonsidvratioD,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  biuu-r  ontitu-d 
(for  rcajKms  too  king  to  dutnil) ;  but  there  in  sonicthinj;  eUo 
that  may  be  ilone  in  the  same  sense  (at  least  I  lio))e  so),  «ud 
not  liable  to  the  same  olijnttioiis. 

McoiitimG  we  liate  bad  ucwa  fhxn  Bueitos  Ayre«. 
Tbere  is  an  ciul  of  that  expnlition.t  and  if  it  were  not  for 
tl>e  loM  with  which  tltc  event  has  licni  attended,  1  ani  not 


*  Tlie  dijiloBialist  employed  to  nsgoliat*  witli  DeniiMrit. 
t  l^rd  OamUcir,  who  eoBimatuIeil  the  lloet 
;  Undsr  timsnl  Whltdook. 
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quite  Burc  that  I  should  regret  the  enctution ;  but  do  not 
aa/  so. 

Wc  hare  now  no  military  operations  of  our  pre<lec&t*or« 
of  which  to  expect  tlic  result.  Coiwtantinople,  Egypt,  and 
BuetKRi  Ayrw,  form  tht-  sum  of  thejp  achievements. 

I  am  going  this  ei-cning  to  Clarenioiit'*'  to  g(;t  tvro  quiet 
dsys  for  my  Amcriciut  an»wttr  (which  is  now  called  for),  and 
the  Danish  dixlaration. 

Tour»,  G.  C. 

By  the  i6th  of  September  Mr.  Canning's  anxiety 
apjtears  to  have  been  relieved,  by  tlie  oomplcte  euccesa 

of  the  expedition. 

Forci^  Office,  Sopt  r6,  1807, 
Mr  DEAE  Boaixanov,  HAlfpwt  Six. 

I  cnij  add  nothing  to  the  Gaztltr,  except  that  G«mhier 
and  Lord  Catticart  have  executed  their  original  in^trurtionH 
to  a  miracle,  and  iniproveil  ui>on  tlicm,  u»  yuu  kcc,  nith 
the  soundest  discretion,  hy  getting  the  fleet  uncoHiiilionally, 
and  adding  to  it  the  frigates,  &c.,  and  the  contents  of  the 
aneiuU.  Tlic  new  instructions  had  not  readied  them.  But 
I  have  no  time  for  more. 

Yours  affbctionntely,  G.  C. 

The  ve**cl9  of  war  surrendered,  couslstcd  of  1 8  sail 
of  the  line,  15  frij^atcs,  and  31  brio's  :ind  gun-boats. 

The  'Danish  declaration,'  to  which  Mr.  Canning 
rofcris  is  so  clear  and  succinct  a  stuteuicut  of  tho  case 
of  this  countrj'  that  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  it 
without  leaving  out  some  material  point:  it  is  there- 
fore subjoined  *>»  extenso: — 

liis  Majesty  owe*  to  himself  and  to  Europe  a  frank  ex- 
position of  the  roottrca  which  hare  dictated  his  late  measures 
ill  the  Baltic. 


*  Then  tli«  maC  of  Ur.  Charlva  Ellis,  aftcrw&rds  Lord  Seafoid 
6n1iaeqa«nt1y  it  becam«  tho  propi^y  of  I'riDce  Leopold  and  tha 
Prinocn  Cbarlolte. 
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Hi*  MajvelT  Iim  dcUvnl  tlii*  exposition,  only  in  tli«  bopo 
of  that  nion:  ainicahle  arrangement  villi  the  Court  of 
Dtttimurk  which  it  WM  H.  M.'s  lint  visb  ux)  <>»deavour  to 
olitiun,  for  wlucli  ho  w&s  rcwly  to  make  great  cfTorts  anil 
gn-Rt  ncrificM,  mid  uf  wltidi  Ite  nerer  lost  aigUt  cvco  in  the 
moment  of  the  moat  dcciu^v  hostility. 

Deeply  u  the  diMppointntcnt  of  tliia  hope  has  been  felt 
hy  II.  yi.,  he  bos  the  conioUtion  of  retlevtiii};  Uiat  no 
cxcTtinii  waa  left  tmtricd  on  his  part  to  produce  a  different 
rc»ult;  and,  while  be  Uuueuta  the  cruel  ueceaAJIy  which  has 
obliged  bin)  to  have  recourw  to  acts  of  boetility  againKt  a 
imtion,  with  which  it  was  II.  M.'s  moM  earnest  desire 
to  have  CBtabli»h«1  iIm  relatiou*  of  common  interest  and 
alliiuice,  H.  M.  feds  confident,  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Kun>|ie  aikd  of  llir  worbl  a  justiflcntiim  uf  bis  conduct  will 
be  found  in  tlie  eomiuanding  tuul  iudispciuablc  duty  (para- 
mount to  all  olherv  among  the  obligations  of  a  aorerei^)  of 
providing:,  while  thrrr  wa»  yet  time,  Ibr  tiMt  immediate 
■ecurity  of  liia  projile. 

H.  M.  bad  received  the  raoKt  poeitire  informatioo  of 
tbr  ilett-nniiitkti(ui  of  the  ptcmat  mler  oTFruiee  to  occupy 
with  a  luilitnry  funx-  tlt«  territory  of  HolBteii),  fbr  the  pnr- 
pasc  of  rJ(cliMlt»g  Omt  firilain  tram  all  hor  acnutumed 
diaimvU  (it  cvvniiituiiieaii'iii  with  ihi-  Cootneat,  of  indodng, 
or  (.MiuiieUiiig  t)u-  Court  uf  IViutiArk  to  doae  the  paamige  of 
tbe  Sound  ag^unot  BritiUt  coatmrrre  and  nangatiao,  and  of 
avallitt]{  bimtclf  ot  the  aid  of  the  Danish  marine  for  the  in> 
vaaiiiu  of  (Imit  Britain  aud  Ireland. 

OoaAdeBt  as  II.  M.  waa  uf  tb«  soimrs  from  which  tbia 
(ntelUgaiDe  was  denied,  and  oottfitmed  in  the  credit  which 
be  gate  to  it,  a*  wrll  hy  iho  Qotorioaa  and  rvfieatcd  dedatm- 
tiooa  of  the  ruruiy,  and  hy  hii  recent  oceupatioo  of  the 
town*  and  temtttru^  of  other  tMnitral  states,  as  by  tbe  pre- 
israiiona  actually  made  ftv  cxtllcctii^  a  boatile  farae  upoo 
Ibe  froMtkn  of  bi>  l>4Ui*b  M.'a  ixmunental  dominjooa, 
H.  U.  vonU  yet  wilUngly  bairv  furUinte  to  act  upon  tbia 
***JK<— c^  mtit  tbc  oowplete  and  prartkal  di«:loMire  of 
tW  HbM  ba  Made  nauftirt  to  all  the  world  the  ab>olntc 
cfMiitUviL 
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11.  >I.  (lid  forbear,  as  loug  as  tbcre  could  be  a  doubt  of 
tbc  urgency  of  the  danger,  or  a  hope  ofiui  efli-ctttiil  cuuuUt> 
BCtioti  to  it,  ID  tliu  means,  or  in  the  dispoiitioiiB  of  Ueiuoark. 
But  H.  M.  could  uot  but  rccolleet,  that  when,  at  the 
close  of  tliv  former  war,  the  Court  of  Bramark  engaged  ia 
an  hoetilc  confederacy  agaiiut  Great  Britain,  the  a|)ology 
oSiared  by  that  Court  for  ko  unjnistifiahli^  an  lUxuidonment  of 
a  aeutrality  which  II.  M.  hud  nevor  ceased  to  rc»i)oct,  was 
foauded  ou  its  avowed  inability  to  resist  the  opciTttion  of 
external  influence,  attd  the  threat*  of  a  formidable  neighbour- 
ing Power.  His  Majesty  could  not  but  eoinpar«  the  degree 
of  influeocc  which,  at  that  time,  determined  the  docieioa  of 
the  Court  of  Denmark,  in  violation  of  positive  engagements, 
solemnly  contracted  but  six  moiith»  before,  with  the  increased 
operations  which  Prnncc  had  now  the  means  of  giving  to  the 
same  principle  of  intinudatiou,  with  kingiloms  proKtmtc  at 
her  fa-t,  with  a  ])opu)ation  of  nations  under  her  bnimers. 

Nor  was  the  danger  IcM  imminent  than  certain.  Already 
the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  1  [oUtein  was  aaaetnbling 
on  the  violated  territory  of  nciitrid  Hamburg,  and  Holstcin, 
onoe  oocnpied,  the  island  of  Zealand  was  at  tlie  mercy  of 
France,  the  navy  of  Denmark  at  her  <li»pond. 

It  is  true  a  British  force  might  have  found  its  way  into 
the  Baltic,  and  checkt-d,  for  a  time,  the  morcment*  of  the 
Daniel  murine,  but  the  season  was  approaching  when  that 
precaution  would  no  longer  hare  availed;  when  H.  M.'a 
fleet  iniwt  have  pclirctl  fr<jtn  tiial  sea,  and  {termitu-d  France, 
in  undisturbed  security,  tu  accuiuuhitc  the  means  of  odence 
againat  H.  M.'s  domiuioM. 

Yet,  cvi-n  under  tlit-«<-  circumstaucea,  in  calling  upon  Den- 
mark for  the  satisfaction  and  security  which  H.  M.  was 
compelled  to  require,  and  in  demanding  the  only  ple<lge  by 
wtiicli  wwurily  could  be  rendered  effectual,  the  tnnpvrary  pon- 
Hssion  of  tiiat  tlcct,  which  wu  the  chief  inducement  to 
Fraiiice  for  forcing  Denmark  into  hoalilities  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, H.  M.  had  accompanied  tlii«  demand  with  the  offer 
of  every  condition  which  could  tend  to  reconcile  it  to  the 
interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  Court  of  Denmark. 

K  2 
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It  VIS  for  Denmark  herself  to  state  the  tcnns  ami  fttipula- 
tiouB  which  »hc  might  require. 

If  Dcnmnik  was  apprehensive  that  the  surrender  o(  her 
flnrt  would  lie  reM-iited  hy  Fraitee,  as  au  act  of  coiiiiiTauoc, 
U.  M.  had  prcpan^d  n  force  of  ouch  formidahle  magnitude 
■»  muat  h-Ave  made  comression  jiistitinble,  cvcii  to  tbc  cslima- 
tioii  of  Fniuee,  hy  rendering  n-Hii.taiioe  ultogethcr  unavaititig. 

If  Denmark  waa  really  prepared  to  resist  the  detnaiidif  of 
FratKe,  aiid  to  maiutaiu  her  iiid<^pcnilotiee,  H.  M.  proSered 
his  co-operation  for  her  dcfniee — mtvul,  militnry,  aiid  pecu- 
niary aid — a  Ruarantco  of  her  European  territories,  and  the 
•ecarity  and  ext(ru»io»  of  her  colonial  poti.4e»»ioii«. 

Tltat  tlic  nwoi-d  ha»  tic*-n  drawn  in  the  execution  of  a  ser- 
vice indiNpeu sable  to  the  safety  of  II.  JI.'s  dominions,  is 
matter  of  sincere  aud  painful  regret  to  11,  M.  Tliat  tlie 
slate  and  dreuinstanccs  of  the  worhl  arc  such  as  to  hare 
mjuircd  and  jii»litied  meatiures  of  fkclf-preaervutiou  to  which 
II.  M.  hxR  found  himself  in  the  ni-oeiwity  of  morting,  ia  a 
truth  which  H.  M.  deeply  deplorca,  but  for  which  he  is  iu  no 
dcgrct^  n-Hpunsihlc. 

II.  M.  bu  long  carried  on  a  most  unequal  contciit,  with 
■oruptiloua  forlwannee,  against  unrelenting  violence  and  op- 
|«catioa;  Init  that  fbrbcaranee  ha»  iu  Iwunds.  When  tlte 
derigii  was  openly  avowed,  and  already  but  loo  far  advanced 
towards  its  aceomplii^hmeiit,  of  snbjerting  the  Powers  of 
Euru|)C  to  one  universal  usuqmtion,  and  of  oomhining  them, 
by  terror  or  by  force,  against  the  maritime  rights  and  poli- 
lieal  exiateiiee  of  this  kingdom,  it  bwrume  tiL-cessarT  for  II. 
KI.  to  anticipate  the  success  of  a  system,  not  more  fatal  to 
his  iutere«t4,  than  to  tbose  of  the  Powers  who  were  de>ti»od 
to  Ik  tliv  iuNtrameuto  of  it*  execution. 

It  was  lim«  that  the  effecU  of  tltat  drew)  which  Franco 
has  in*pired  into  tJto  nations  of  the  worhl  should  be  counter- 
Bfli'd  by  nu  ewrtiun  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  called 
forth  hy  the  exigency  of  tlic  crisis,  and  in  pro|)ortion  to  the 
nuyuUndo  of  the  danger. 

Notwithatatulitig  the  dcchiration  of  war  on  the  port  of  the 
Datiish  Uovenimont,  it  still  rcnuunii   fur  IVumark  to  deter> 
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mine  vhetber  war  Bhall  continue  between  the  two  uatious. 
n.  M.  »itill  prutTurs  an  amicable  arrniigiMDent.  He  is 
anxious  to  ehcath  the  sword,  which  he  has  been  nioet  re- 
luctantly conipellcil  to  draw.  He  ia  retujy  to  demonstrate 
to  I>enmnrk,ni)(l  to  the  world,  ihnt,  hn\Hnj:;  acted  solely  iipoa 
the  Bcusc  of  what  was  <l(ie  to  the  eccuritj'  of  his  own  domi- 
Dionfl,  he  ia  not  ck-virouK,  from  uiy  other  motive,  or  aiiy 
object  of  advantage  and  ai^i^randixcmcnt,  to  carry  measures 
of  bouility  beyond  the  limits  uf  tlie  uecetiflity  which  baa  pro- 
duccd  tlicm. 
Wcrtmingter,  Sept  95, 180;. 

Five  days  after  the  publication  of  this  declaration 
Mr  Canning  writes  the  following  privati;  letters— 

My  OEAii  BoRiNODON,  Foreign  OiBm,  S«pt  30, 1807. 

I  have  l>een  ko  overwhelmed  willi  work  »ince  tlie  arrirat 
of  the  news  of  our  eucccss  at  Copenhagen,  that  I  have  not 
had  time  to  write  to  anybody. 

To-morrow  1  get  throe  great  batches  of  instructions  off 
my  hands,  and  tben  I  look  for  a  little  breathing  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  will  answer  your  questions. 

1  certainly  wish  that  tlie  capitulation  had  been  without 
tliat  article,*  though  1  buvc  great  doubts  of  our  being  able 
to  keep  Zealand  (indeed,  with  our  oti-n  means,  we  could  nut), 
but  it  straitens  us  too  mueli  in  {)oint  of  time.  This  is  the 
evil  nhich,  per  faa  ant  w/at,  (so  far  ns  nq;otiatiun  goes,  for 
we  will  <b  nothing  wicked),  I  liavc  been  lahonriiiglo  remedy. 
If  we  can  get  n  peace  with  Denmark,  without  further  blood- 
shed, and  proeore  an  assurance  for  her  real  ncutmlity  by 
the  guarantee  of  Russia,  we  remaining  plvs  the  Danish  Rect 
and  Heligoland,  I  think  the  business  will  bare  eiided,  upon 
the  whole,  tolerably  well ;  and  thai  I  have  been  trying  to 
accomplish. 

It  was  nt  this  juncture  that  fbe  Emperor  of  Russia 
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had  eauweftA  to  the  Biimk 
fcction  «t  tlMir 
Canning,  tD  eontiooing  the 
lo  it ; — 

A*  to  Wiiiifi.  I 

at  i)k< 

to 
Bm  I  doMt  MU 
comrj,  aaj  man    Oaa  I  fafonJrf    too   awk 

tcmporuj  inUnicatioo.  We  mat  make  aJTaBtigt  at  the 
fnterval  of  rcMoo  and  gooH-ril),  if  it  tboald  tarn  oat  to 
be  hi/  an  tDterval ;  and  if  ii  u  the  f«*"TT— '*ff*'  of  a 
lietter  nji'tcm,  t  stiU  do  not  wuh  to  bmry  ber  mto  atxiag 

upoD  it  too  soon. 

On  tiio  cotitrnrj-,  1  think  gnat  ow  maj  be  made  of 
Biiomparte's  dercrracc  for  Bomb  ;  and  that  the  onus  at  find* 
iag  &ult  maf  be  tliniTn  tqxm  Aim,  }twt  aa  be  now  finda  him- 
aetf  (to  Ilia  inliiiitc  sorpnae,  tw  donbt)  the  Aamjiou  at  te 
laws  of  oatioot,  and  tbe  rigbta  of  neutrality,  id  respect  to 
Denmark. 

I  af^>rchcnd  tliat  to  do  by  Iiim,  aa  nearly  aa  ]ioa»ible,  vbat 
he  Uaa  licen  so  long  dotng  by  otben,  is  the  best  cfaaoee  of 
bringing  him  to  reaaon  in  the  cnrl. 

I  am  glad  you  liko  tbe  Declaration.  It  aeatist  to  make 
fortutio ;  nud  I  ncvrr  wiu  (na  yoti  may  guns)  so  auxioQs 
alioiit  atiy  child  of  my  {M.-n,  sa  about  this. 

DeaD*  Jackioii  ha*  scut  me  a  very  graciooa  commccda- 
tioa. 

YooTs  aifectioaately, 

O.  C. 

Mr.  Canning  vru  wise  in  not '  building  tw  inucli 
ii|K)n  t)m  suil(k-n  recovery  of  Kiissiaj'  for  whether 
tlii)  oxcnt  cmidoytd  I>y  thu  Eiii]Jcror  exccudwl  his  in- 
Hlrucliuua,  whutlicr  hia  Iiujjcml  Majesty  was  waver- 
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ing  in  his  own  mind  (as  is  the  most  probable  solution 
of  the  jroint)  as  to  the  policy  of  carrj'ing-out  the 
stipulations  at  Tilsit  ng'ainst  England,  or  whether  the 
instructions  were  given  with  a  view  to  deceive,  it 
cannot  probably  now  be  accurately  determined ;  but, 
it  is  certain,  tliat  by  the  month  of  November  the  Czar 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  break  entirely  with  Eng- 
land— lo  condemn  our  conduct  at  Copi;nhagon — 
to  proclaim  anew  tlie  principles  of  the  '  armed  neu- 
trality,' and  to  impose  an  embargo  on  British  vcs^icls 
ill  RusDian  ports.  This  last  measure,  however,  was 
carried  out  (owing  to  the  fcclings  of  the  Russian 
nation  not  to  give  irre]>arable  offence  to  England) 
with  such  a  degree  of  leniency  as  enabled  British 
vcaaels  to  depart  before,  and  some  even  after,  the 
ukase  hud  proclaimed  the  embargo. 

On  the  4th  of  December  (1807),  Mr.  Caaniag  thus 
writes: — 

The  poec  of  Til«it  ix  come  out.  We  did  not  wunt 
any  more  caae  tai  Copculiagcu ;  but  if  we  bad,  this  giTM 
it  us. 

Nobody  will  he  foolish  enough  to  argue  (or,  iit  Ica»t,  to 
believe  Iiia  own  argument)  that  the  '  aniied  neutrality'  is 
only  tlic  coHtfftifnce  of  tlic  exprdition  to  Coi>(,-iiliiigcti ;  and, 
if  nut,  wliirre  Mioiild  we  kavt^  been  now,  if  the  armed  ueutra- 
htj  hud  been  aascrti-d,  with  tlie  BiuiikU  tluet  in  the  Baltic  t 

When  Parliament  met*  in  the  following  year,  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings  were  repeatedly  discussed 
in  both  Houses.  The  most  opjjosite  views  were  taken 
of  them,  by  the  sjieakers  on  different  sides  of  the 
House.     Some  condemned  thetit  on  the  ground  of 


*  Jauuu-jr  31,  1808. 
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ui^ustififtblo  troktment  of  a  neutral  state,  and  as  a 
breach  of  intern  utional  law.  This  wan  the  view 
taken  of  thera  by  Ijord  GrenvUle  —  a  statesman 
whose  i-nluffred  views,  whose  great  abilities  "n*l  "ii- 
ihtnhted  |Mitriotis)n,  entitle  lu8  0[>inioiis  to  great  consi- 
deration. Knrl  Grey  (Lord  Howick)  took  a  sitoilar 
view  of  the  aftoir.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Weih-sK-v  wiinnly  approved  of  the  expedition,  ob- 
scr^'ing,  that 

If  it  vrrrc  Mtd,  lluit  the  junction  of  the  Daniali  fleet  with 
tlie  VrciK-l)  coiiUl  not  iTeatc  utjr  wrioui  tUogcr  to  u<s  it  »houUl 
be  rcnicinbcntl  that  iIk-tt  wns  &  irtde  diflereoce  bclwcpn  the 
pmeut  ittatv  of  ttlEum  aud  that  [tirrioin  to  thtr  glorious 
battle  of  Traralgar.  Then  all  lite  Grmt  I'owrrs  of  tltc  Conti- 
nent were  in  arms  against  Kntiice ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Co|wnha(ten  cxjitHlitioii,  the  wlwle  of  the  Continent  was  Mib- 
ducd — Rubdunl  uot  inerrly  for  ll>e  purfiooe  of  couqunt, 
but  for  till-  ntihjitfiativu  of  England,  tli rough  the  dovii&l  uf 
her  ua>al  aupranacv. 

Mr.  Canning  was  attacked  in  the  IIoum  of  Corn* 
montt  for  liaving  eiteil  a  passage  from  Lord  HowicVa 
irtstnictioDit  to  Mr.  Gnrlicke,  in  a  niiy  to  make  it 
convi'V  H  dlfferciit  nieiming  from  that  which  the  con- 
text wi>uUl  hnve  given  it.  r{K>n  this,  Mr.  Canning, 
who  had  refused  the  prtnluction  of  the  whijh*  des|iatch, 
when  ntuked  for,  on  the  '  (tdfc  asiumptiun    that  be 

*  made  a  cliargi'  against   I^rd  Howick,  immediately 

*  granted  it,  in  hi*  own  uxeiil]>ation,  to  jtrove  tliat  the 
^  extract  he  ri'-ad  mM  Bup|)orted  by  the  context.* 

The  ccn»ures  paawd  on  thi*  expeditiim  wi-rv  nminty 

made  tu  Tv*t  nn  tiir  want  ^if  sufficient   infurmatioa 

nlD  enable  a  Our  judgment  to  be  fortned  on  the  merila 

the  wtwle  CMMo.     The  Minlstcra  contended  that 
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it  must  be  judged  of  by  whnt  they  had  disclosed, 
which  they  considered  ample  to  justify  their 
conduct. 

I  h«vc  intentionally  [said  Mr.  Canning]  avoided  referring 
to  anything  in  thin  <li-l)»le  but  wliat  waa  notorious ;  and  if  we 
are  asked  why  we  have  rested  our  lU-fencc  upon  prwrisc  in- 
formation, when  tlie  events  and  facts  that  bad  since  tskea 
plaec  had  amply  jiiHtifictl  otir  ineaxure,  T  can  only  luixwer, 
that  ivc  have  stated  that  precise  prouud,  because  U  is  trw, 
and  not  because  we  think  it'  nece^ary  for  our  juRtificatiou, 
to  enable  the  House  to  judge  of  the  case  before  it.  If  any 
more  evidence  is  thought  ucceKsary,  let  us  be  condemned ;  for 
'  nothing  ±iball  ever  extort  frum  ua  the  source  from  whence  we 
derived  our  information.* 

Tm'Hty  years  after  this  speech  was  made,  Mr. 
Canning  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage 
from  tlie  jiosthmuons  Memoirea  du  Due  tTOtrante 
(FouchiS),  as  a  justification  of  the  Copenhagen  Ex- 
pedition : — 

yen  eeltc  ^poque  on  apprit  le  Kueei*8  de  I'attnqwe  dc 
Copenhague  par  les  Anglais,  ce  qui  fut  un  premier  <li^angc* 
ment  aux  stipulations  de  Titait,  eu  vertudesquelles  hi  marine 
de  Panemarck  detail  £tre  mise  ii  la  disposition  do  la  France. 
Oepuiti  la  catastruphe  dc  Paul  I.,  jc  ii'avais  jjiw  revu  Napo- 
l^a  s'abandouner  h  de  plus  violcns  transports.  Cc  qui  le 
frappe  le  plus  dans  ce  vigoureux  coup  de  main,  cc  fut  la 
promptitude  de  la  resolution  du  MiniKtere  Anglaiit.  II 
sonpv'ouna  unc  nouvcUe  iulidclitd  dans  le  secret  de  sou 
Cabinet,  et  me  cliargea  de  verifier,  si  cela  tenait  au  <i^pit 
d'nnc  n!oeiitc  disgracc.t  Je  lui  represenlai  dc  nouveau,  com- 
bien  il  £tait  difficile  dan»  un  ni  t^n^breux  d&lale,  de  lien 
p£n£trcr  que  par  instinct  ct  par  eonjecture.  '  II  faudroit/ 
lui  dis-jc,  '  (luc  les  traitres  voulusseut  sc  trnhir  eux  rofmes  ; 
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car  la  police  ne  sait  jamais  que  ce  qu'on  lui  dit ;  et  ce  que  Ic 
hazard  lai  d^xnivre  est  peu  de  chose.* 

Lord  Liverpool,  as  well  as  Mr.  Canning,  expressed 
their  conviction  to  me  that  these  Memoires  (of  which 
the  first  volume  only  was  then  published)  were  the 
genuine  writings  of  Fouche;  and  that,  a11o\ring  for 
the  bias  of  their  author,  in  matters  bearing  on  him- 
self, they  were,  in  points  on  which  he  was  not  so 
biassed,  perfectly  authentic. 


*  Tol.  L  p.  363,  and  ed. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

NAPOLKOX'a     BBBi.tN     AND     UILAX     DECREES TUK     BRITrSII 

OHUEnS    IM    COUNCIL — WAH  AND    TEACK  WITH   TUB  UNITBO 
STATXa   OF   AHBHICA. 


AFTER  the  defuat  and  overthrow  of  all  the  allies  of 
England  had  heeii  effected  by  Napoleon,  and 
the  Erapei-ors  of  France  and  Russia  had  l)ecome  un- 
disputed masilers  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  Napoleon  had  to  contend 
in  prosecuting  \m  designit  against  England  vrtm^  in  the 
getting  at  her  so  as  to  inflict  injury  upon  her.  The 
hope  of  so  doing,  by  means  of  an  invasion  of  her 
shores,  had  been  for  the  time  completely  crushed  at 
Trafalgar;  and  when  it  had  begun  gontewhat  to 
reWve,  by  bringing  about  the  union  of  the  fleets  of 
France,  Denmark,  and  Sj>ain,  the  blow  dealt  at  Co- 
penhagen once  more,  for  tlie  time,  effectually  put  an 
end  to  it.  There  was,  therefore,  no  common  battle 
field  accessible  to  both  nations,  on  which  they  could 
come  into  collision;  for  a  Bntitih  army  could  not 
venture  on  the  Continent  so  long  as  the  different 
European  statea  were  united  against  her;  nor  could  a 
French  fleet  venture  on  the  seas  without  almost  the 
certainty  of  aimiliilation,  or  capture. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  course  winch  presented 
itself  to  Napoleon's  mind  for  destroying  the  maritime 
supremacy  on  whioh  British  power  was  based,  ivas, 
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if  possible,  to  ruin  British  commerce,  on  which  that 
supremacy  rested.  According!)',  so  soon  as  he  had 
conquered  Prussia,  and  made  Russia  subservient  to 
his  will,  he  issued  his  celebrated  ordinnnues,  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  '  the  lierlin  and  Milan 
Decrees ;'  whereby  he  prohibited  along  the  whole  coast 
of  Europe  the  intnxluction  of  all  merchandize  from 
Great  lintain.  The  Britisli  Government  met  thia 
attack  on  British  commerce  by  issuing  the  no  less 
celebrated  '  Orders  in  Council,'  prohibiting  goods 
passing  to  the  Continent  by  any  other  course.  The 
coast  of  Euro[>o  was  lined  with  soldiers  to  enforce 
the  '  Decrees,'  whilst  the  seas  were  covered  with 
British  ships  to  enforce  the  *  Orders  in  Council.' 
Thus  commerce  was  placed  under  restrictions  from 
which  merchants  had  no  K>gitimutc  esciipc.  If  goods 
which  had  not  come  from  Great  Britain  wei-e  taken 
to  the  Continent,  they  were  seized  by  British 
cruisers  on  the  seus;  if  they  did  comu  fmm  Great 
Britain,  they  were  seized  by  Napoleon's  myrmidons 
on  shore. 

The  [Kilicy  of  these  retaliatory  measures  on  the 
part'of  this  coimtr}-  wiik  nmch  questioned  at  the 
time,  and  led  to  many  long  debates;  their  ctiameter 
is  described  in  tlic  Anitual  Jtojiitiv  of  1808,  as  having 
'  possi-sseil  very  little  interest.'  lieing  universally  ac- 
counted '  dry,  and  at  length  tiresome.'  It  was 
rcmarkiihlc  that  the  condemnation  of  the  policy  of 
these  *  orders'  came  from  the  Opposition,  by  whom, 
when  in  office,  that  jwlicy  had  been  originiited;  for, 
the  first  rctaUuting  '  Order  in  Council'  bear^  date 
January  7,  1807,  more  than  two  months  before  the 
acccMion  to  office  of  the  Portlaud  Administration. 
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Tlicru  is  still,  us  there  nan  at  the  time,  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  these  ordere;  they 
hfive  been  condemned  by  living  Whig  authors  of  the 
present  <lay,  '  as  the  worst  part  of  the  war  policy  of 
'  the  Tories,  and  as  having  led  to  the  most  [lemicioHS 
'  consequences;'  and  evi'n  Tory  autliorities  are  to  be 
found  by  whom  the  policy  of  these  ordtra  is  '  charac- 
'  terized  as  one  of  the  most  unfurtuniite  in  point  of 
'  expediency  ever  adopted  by  the  Bi'iti«!i  Govoni- 
'  munt.'  And  yet,  it  may  well  be  donlitcd,  whether, 
even  in  the  view  of  €sTpediency  (the  riyhl  being  ad- 
mitted), a  measure  which  caused  the  disappearance 
from  the  ocean  of  all  mercantile  ships  but  those  of 
frrcat  liritain  and  tlie  United  Stat*;*,  and  which  thus 
secured  to  the  former  nearly  tJie  monopoly  of  the 
navigation  of  the  world,  can  well  be  characterised  as 
having  been  '  inexpedient'  in  the  middle  of  a  wiir,  in 
which  the  independent  existence  of  Great  Britain 
depended  on  her  being  able  tu  prescr^'e  her  maritime 
supremacy. 

The  whole  of  the  Continent  was  shut  against 
British  commerce,  and,  if  not  nominally  under  French 
dominion,  «•«»  nevcrthelesii  compelled  to  do  what 
Napoleon  required.  In  such  a  stat«  of  things,  had 
those  states, which  were  neutnd,  possessed  unrestricted 
power  of  earrj-ing  on  their  commerce  with  the  enemy's 
ports,  it  must  (if  commerce  be  a  source  of  strength  to 
a  nation)  have  increased  the  power  of  France,  and 
in  like  proirartion  have  enabled  her  to  injure  the 
interests  of  Britain. 

But  while  these  '  decrees'  and  '  orders'  were  thus 
throwing  every  possible  impediment  in  the  way  of 
trade  between   the  nations  of  Europe  and   in  the 
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European  Sfa»,  tlio  United  Stutc-s  of  America  took 
umbmgu  with  both  the  contending  parties,  nnd 
puutt-d  un  Act,  called  *  the  Ntiu-intereouree  Aot,' 
whiuh  fnrhud  all  trading  between  the  States  and 
(■idler  of  thc>  iH-Uigerents,  im>  long  us  the  one  en- 
forced the  * decat's' and  the  other  the 'orders.'  In- 
teiH!Our(tc  was  t«  ha  restored  with  either,  whenever 
either  purty  reitt^inded,  (pumd  the  Uuitud  States,  the 
obnoxious  rcstrietions. 

The  effect  of  tliis  Act  on  the  Uniteil  States  was  an 
ononntiiiH  fulling  i>tr  in  tlie  rt'venuc,  wliich  depended 
oxdusivvly  on  custom  duties;  at  the  same  time  it  had 
tlie  efl'ect  of  throwing  coniraei-ce  into  the  hands  oi 
the  llritish  colony  of  Canada;  British  exjiorts  to  the 
United  States  were  of  eouifiC  put  an  end  to  ;  but  tJiey 
had  nvwr  then  reached  an  amount  which  mate- 1 
rudly  affected  our  prosiwrity.  At  tJnit  pcriod»J 
llriti'^li  cxiH^rts,  to  Jamaica  alone,  exceeded  by  one 
iiiiUion  British  exports  to  the  Unit4.-d  States. 

The  inconvenience  suffered  by  the  Anii-riciui  people 
in  consequence  of  the  fulling  off  of  their  trade, 
had  made  Knglnnd  unpopular  with  a  very  large 
party ;  this  ill-will  bad  been  further  heightened  by 
a  collision  between  two  8hij>s  belonging  to  their 
rcs|M!Ctive  navies,  the  Cfiempcak  and  the  Sftatmc 
in  which  the  nriti.ih  commander  was  nnqucHtii)nably 
in  the  wrong.  Mr.  JefferMin,  the  President,  at  the 
time  of  this  occurrence,  but  whow  t^-rm  was  nearly 
ut  its  close,  was  very  unfavourably  disiiosed  towards 
Great  Britain.  Jlr.  Madison,  his  successor,  it  was 
bcticv<,*<l,  entertaineil  more  friendly  feelings. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  Mr.  Erskine,  the 
Urititib  Minister  ut  Washington,  was  instructed  by 
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Mr.  Cotming  to  offer  full  rcpnratioa  for  the  affuir 
of  tilt,'  Chf-iapenk,  in  order  to  remove  all  the 
grounds  of  difference  between  the  two  countries  in 
a  matter  on  winch  the  United  States  had  rigbt  on 
their  side. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations,  Mr.  Crskine,  in  his  anxiety  to  heal 
the  differences  betn-ecn  tlic  two  countrien,  acted  con> 
trary  to  his  instructions,  and  was  led  to  acct'i>t  tlie 
offer  of  tile  Auierican  Goveninieiit  to  withdraw  the 
'  N'on-intercourse  Act'  with  regard  to  British  mer- 
idize,  if  t]ie  British  Govemtnent  would  exempt 

''ike  ships  of  the  United  States  from  the  operation  of 
the  Orders  in  Council.  This  concession  Mr.  Can- 
ning considered  as  a  violation  of  that  rule  of  mari- 
time law  which  gives  a  belligerent  the  right  to  prevent 
neutrals  trading  with  the  enemy;  and  ho  accordingly 
thought  it  his  duty  to  disavow  the  pruceediugs  uf  the 
British  envoy,  and  to  recall  Uim. 

It  is  dif&cult  to  conceive,  considering  the  course  of 
policy  so  long  pursued  by  Great  Britain  on  this  sub- 
ject, how  Mr.  Cunning  and  the  Government  oould 
have  decided  differentiy.  In  those  days  no  doubt 
had  ever  arisen  in  the  minds  of  Knglish  statesmen, 

^that  the  accepted  rule  of  intemalional  law  must  be 
lighly  beneficial  in  tinii^s  of  war  to  the  interests  of 
those  states  which  were  most  powerful  on  the  ocean. 
Had  Great  Britain  endeavoured  to  incorporate  such  a 
rule  into  the  maritime  code  of  nations,  because  it 
worked  for  her  own  pL-culiar  advantage,  she  would 
have  used  her  power  tynumioally  and  unjustly.  But, 
that  it  is  the  just  rule  of  international  law  has  not 
only  always  been  asserted  by  this  country,  but  has 
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been  confessed  by  the  Wat  and  most  illustrious  of 
American  citizens. 

*The  captures,  made  by  the  British  of  American 

*  vc98clfl  bfts-ing  French  property  on  board,  are  war- 
'  ranted  by  the  law  of  nations,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  when 
Washington  vft\&  President,  to  '  Citizen'  Adet's  note, 
enclosing  the  decree  of  the  French  Directory  in  1791S. 
'  The  force  and  o])crfttion  of  this  law  was  contemplated 
'by  France  and  thv  United  States,  when  tlic-y  formed 
'  their  treaty  of  commerce;  and  their  siwcial  stipula- 

*  tion  on  this  i>oiiit  was  meant  as  an  exception  to  an 

*  univertsal  nile.  Xeither  our  weakness  nor  our 
'  strength  has  any  choice,  when  the  question  con- 
'  cema  the  ob8tT\*an<:e  of  the  law  of  nations.'*  Admi- 
rable sentiments!  worthy  of  the  tiiily  great  man  by 
■whom  they  wei-e  pitwlaimed!  He  well  knew  that,  to 
secure  a  strict  adherence  by  all  nations  to  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  international  law,  not  only  adds  to  Uic 
weight  and  influence  of  powerful  Stuteft,  but  m  the 
main  source  of  strength  to  weak  ones.  Memorable 
words!  that  ought  to  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of 
the  rulers  of  the  world,  '  neithtr  our  leeakness  nor  our 
'  strength  has  any  choice,  trhett  the  question  concerns  the 
'  (^ervance  of  the  la  w  of  nations  I ' 

Another  gmit  man,  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters, 
high  in  authority  and  reputation,  has  more  recently 
oonfinned  the  doctrine  of  Washington. 

I  •bould  Bppnheod  [ujb  ChuiccUor  Kcut],  this  belli* 
(crreiit  ri|;lit  to  be  no  loDRrr  nn  open  (inv«tiou.  Tlie  aiitliorilj- 
mul  uu^tui  which  tlutt  right  nrats  io  Kuru|>e,  luul  tin-  lung, 
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explicit,  and  atitlioHtative  admi»tioii  nf  it  by  tliiK  country, 
have  prrcladnl  us  from  mnkin^  it  a  subject  of  coutrovcrsy. 
We  are  liound,  in  truth  and  justice,  to  .inlimit  tn  it*  rcj^iilnr 
exercise  in  any  cMC,  and  with  any  bi-lligcrvitt  who  does  not 
freely  reaounoe  it. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  honoiiraWe  men  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  law;  nnd  nltliough  timt  law,  they 
knew  to  l>e  distasteful  to  tlieir  countrvmen,  and  one 
which  might  prove  disadvantageous  to  their  inte- 
rests, yet,  to  their  honour,  tliey  did  not  iiesitate  to 
admit  and  to  proclaim  it,  because  they  knew  it  was 
the  truth. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  concession  was 
made  hy  the  Britisli  envoy  at  Washington,  that 
Russia,  after  the  Treaty  of  TiUit,  had  revived  the 
'  armed  neutrality'  in  the  Calcic.  The  queistion,  then, 
which  the  British  Government  had  to  decide  respect- 
ing the  concesi^ioii  was,  not  merely  would  they  con- 
ciliate the  United  States  by  agreeing  to  it,  but  would 
they  consent,  by  so  doing,  to  abandon  the  jirinciple* 
of  international  law,  for  which  they  had  always 
f<>u;;ht  and  contcndi^l.  Would  it  have  been  expi-dient 
to  have  selected  that  particular  moment  of  the  strife 
suddenly  to  concede  the  principle? 

Mr.  Canning,  then,  as  well  as  to  the  latest  hour  of 
his  life,  considered  that  it  was  both  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  this  country  steadily  to  maintain  it;  and 
when  in  1836,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  as  British  pleni- 
potentiary, conceded  this  principle  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  an  article  in  the  treaty  which  he  negotiated,  Mr. 
Canning  at  once  rppudialed  the  couccasion  in  the 
following  terras : — 

This  eiigagenieut  is  not  only  at  variance  vitU  tlic  prin> 
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oiplis  of  our  maritime  policy,  but  wits  bucIi  as  vas  caloulatcd 
to  plane  tlic  British  Oovcnimeiit  in  sertotin.  difflculttcs. 

The  rule  of  mnritimc  law  which  On.'at  Britain  ha«  alnava 
hol<l  oil  tlic  Hiibjoct,  is  the  ancieot  law  and  usage  of  natioiiH ; 
but  it  differs  ftom  that  (int  forward  by  Fratuii;,  and  by  the 
Korlh<^ni  Powers  of  Europe,  and  that  which  the  t'liitcd 
SUtM  of  Norlli  Aiticrica  are  coiiitCaiitly  endeavouring;  to 
ntablisli. 

Ktighttid  has  hrarcd  confederscipa  and  siiKtainei)  *ht* 
rathvr  than  i^ivc  tip  thi»  principle ;  aud  irlicnevcr,  in  di-ap«ir  of 
getting  the  Britieh  Gorcmmcnt  to  burrcniler  it  by  force,  re- 
course haft  been  had  to  pro|iasalH  of  amicable  uvgotiation 
for  the  purpose  of  <U-riiiiug,  limiting,  or  <]uabfying  the  eicr- 
dse  (rf  the  right  of  search.  Great  llritaiu  lias  uniformly 
dedineid  all  Htieh  ovrrtureit  from  a  conrtcliim  of  thr  iniprac- 
ticalHlity  of  qunlifyin;;,  limiting,  or  crcn  dcfioiiig  it  in  tcnua' 
that  would  bo  aweptable  to  the  other  party,  without  im- 
pairing, if  not  sacrificing  the  right  itwlf. 

That  which  England  had  thus  steadily  dented  liotli  to  the 
nuggcstioiiB  of  fricndHhip,  nnd  to  the  mrnftccs  of  hostility,  on 
the   part  of  half  the   Powers  of  tlic   Old  World  aud  of  the  i 
oldcHt  c^tabliKhnl  Slate   in   Ihe  \cw,  was  granted   by  thtal 
article  gratuitously  to  the  infant  Kmpirv  of  BraxU. 

It  must  bo  said  gratuitously,  Itceatuc  the   concurrrnee  ofi 
Braail  in    the  pritKipte  of  the  nile   maiiituinod    by   Great' 
Britain  on  this  subjivt,  wna  not  nt  all  worthy  of  being  pur- 
dinaed  at  mich  a  price. 

Braxil  might  a<lo]>t,  if  sin-  pl^oiicd,  the  ancient  rule  of  man- 
time  war,  hut  England  could  not  Inko  that  adoption  aa  ad 
concession  to  hcntclf.  She  could  not  oonitetit  to  ncknow-i 
ledge  it  as  such,  by  incurring  an  obligation  which,  when 
inihlislinl  in  the  treaty,  would  prohnhly  revive  (jtiestiona 
which  had  bocn  happily  M<t  nt  rest,  nnd  which  were  never 
stirrrd  witlutut  dang«T,  if  not  to  tlto  peace,  at  lc*»t  to  lli« 
guod  uD(h:ntawli»g  of  nalioos. 

ThcM?  wvro  the  views  of  Mr.  Conning,  nnj  all  tl»e 
great  stntciiincn  who  lived  in  lits  tiiuu;  tliv  stmiige 
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doctrine  had  not  tlien  been  put  forth  tliat  '  powurful 
'  countries  are  never  vanquished  by  Iospcs  sustained  by 
'  individuals,  and  tbut  it  is  only  by  tlic  confliuta  of 
'  armies  by  land,  and  of  fleets  by  sea,  that  ilie  great 
*  conlestti  of  nation!)  are  decided.'* 

It  may,  indeed,  l>e  time  in  one  sense,  that  armies 
and  fleets  decide  these  contests;  but  tlien  armies  and 
fleets  must  be  created  before  they  can  decide  them. 
A  nation  isitliouC  tlic  means  of  equipping  a  fleet  or 
an  army,  is  without  the  means  of  conflict.  It  may, 
indeed,  curry  on  a  desultory  guerilla  warfare  on  it^ 
own  invaded  territories;  but  if  it  be  too  poor  to  raise 
armaments  in  its  defence,  it  must  submit  to  invasion 
before  it  can  even  come  in  colUsiou  with  its  foe. 
A  tiation  is  but  an  aggr^ation  of  individuals ;  the 
strength,  therefore,  of  a  nation  (humanly  speaking) 
consists  in  tlic  strength  and  means  of  its  individual 
membei-s.  Public  pi-operty — fleets,  annies,  arsenals, 
&c. — is  created  out  of  the  private  property  of  indivi- 
duals ;  impoverish  individuals  and  destroy  their  means, 
and  fleets  and  armies  will  st>on  disap]H-ar.  Tlierefore, 
— if  commerce  be  a  fiouree  of  wealtli,  and  if  wealth 
create  the  warlike  instruments,  aggressive  or  de- 
fen.'iive,  of  nations, — annihilate  conunercc,  and  mucli 
indeed  will  be  done  towards  annihilating  (he  means  of 
creating  tluHie  instruments.  Allow  neut  nils  to  carry 
on  commerce  with  your  enemy,  and  you  provide  him 
with  the  sinews  of  war.  If  it  be  that  the  intercourse 
uf  mcrcliaiits  must  not  on  any  account  lie  inter- 
,rupted  —  against  whom  can  war  be  waged?  Only 
Igainst  u  inetajihysicul  abst  raction,  called  the  State, — 

*  B;  Zion)  Falmenrtoti. 
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B8  if  the  State  were  anytliing  but  the  aggregate  of 
the  people. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  adherence  to  this  doctrine 
produced  the  war  witli  the  United  States,  which 
hroke  out  in  tlie  month  of  June  of  1812;  hut  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the-  facts  attendant  on  that 
rupture,  will  show  that  that  assertion  is  erroneous. 

The  French,  or  war  party,  in  the  United  Statea, 
certainly  took  advantage  of  the  opjwrtunity,  affunled 
by  the  repudiation  by  the  British  Govenunent  of  tlie 
concession  made  by  its  Minister,  ti>  inHimie  the  pas- 
sions of  ttic  Anicrican  democracy  against  tliis  countr}'. 
But  that  the  non-withdrawal  of  the  Oiilt-rs  in  Gmncil 
was  not  one  of  the  real  causes  of  the  war,  is  evident 
fi-om  what  [Missed  between  the  twoGovernments  respect* 
ing  them,  in  181 1,  when  Lord  Wellealey  was  Foreign 
Strcretar}*.  The  envoy  of  the  Uniteil  States  at  Paris 
obtainiKl  II  pledge  from  thu  GoveiTiment  of  Frimce 
that  the  Derlin  and  Milan  Decrees  should  be  annulled 
(tn  a  eertiiin  fixed  day,  if  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  would,  in  conscwjuenee,  withdraw  the  Orders 
in  Council,  and  give  up  the  principles  rejt[Hrcting 
bloekade,  on  which  they  had  ac(e<l  fi-oni  the  Iwginning 
of  the  war.  Ixird  Wellesley  told  the  American  envoy 
in  London,  that  the  Ordera  in  Council  were  the-  re- 
taliation for  the  rrench  Decrees,  and  that  if  the 
decrees  were  atinulKrd,  the  orderH  should  be  with- 
drawn;  bat  to  require  as  well  the  abandonment  of 
the  rules  of  blockade  wait  asking  for  more  than  an 
e^piivalent,  us  those  rules  were  the  ancient  and  on- 
duubtcd  UMig<' of  ristions.  The  BrJlish  Government 
would  not,  therefore,  abandon  them.  Kevertheles» 
tho  United  States  envoy  at  Paris  made  no  effort  to 
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induce  the  French  Government  to  abandon  this  con- 
dition :  altliough  assured  that,  on  its  abiiiidonnient, 
the  orders  would  have  been  ^vithdniwn. 

There  were,  in  truth,  other  motives  which  in- 
duced the  United  States  to  cngiijje  in  hostilitif*  with 
England;  and  (although  the  'orders'  are  mentioneil 
in  the  President's  justification  of  the  war,  which  pre- 
ce<led  its  actiiul  declaration  by  the  Congress)  they  arc 
not  made  the  most  prominent  of  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint. Moreover'  when  the  Orders  in  Council  were 
given  up,  it  did  not  satisfy  Amorioa;  for  America, 
witli  ulterior  objects,  ■was  not  to  be  satisfied. 

The  first  and  principal  of  those  alleged  grounds 
was  the  ass<?rtion  anil  exercise  of  what  was  known 
as  '  the  i-ight  of  impressment.'  That  is,  the  right 
of  searching  for,  and,  if  found,  of  impresiiing  the 
aubjecta  of  Great  Britain  who  uiiglit  have  volun- 
teered, or  l»een  kidna|ipeil,  or  seduced,  to  serve  as 
sailors  in  the  navy  or  mercantile  marine  of  the  United 
States;  that  right  was  grounded  by  the  British 
Government  on  tlie  universal  principle,  thitt  no  man 
can  relieve  himself  from  that  indelible  allegiance 
which  he  owes  to  the  Government  under  which  he 
was  born.  '  We  are,*  said  Mr.  Cantung,  '  by  ancient, 
'  unquestioned,  and  miinterrupted  usage,  and  by  the 
'  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  now  understood,  in  the  pos- 
'  session  of  this  right;'  and  his  counsel  was,  that  we 
should  retain  the  jKiSsession  until  force  compel  us  to 
resign  it. 

The  opposite  doctrine — viz.  that  a  man  may  throw 
off  his  allegiance  to  his  native  country  and  tninsfer  it 
to  another,  is  fraught  with  the  most  monhtrous  con- 
se<|uence8;  there  is  no  greater  crime  known  to  law 
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than  tliBt  committed  by  the  man  who  either  betrays 
ui'  lights  aj^in»t  his  own  country ;  yet  would  not  this 
[hi  uuy  crimo  Ht  all,  if  a  mnn,  by  transferring  his  alle- 
glniHH<  to  another  State,  whenever  it  suited  his  own 
|ilt'a»m'o  or  convenience,  can  divest  himself  of  the 
tibHgtttiond  of  fidelity  which  he  owes  to  his  own. 
ThwHi  wer»<  the  twx>  conflicting  doctrines  respectively 
tuaintaintsl  by  (lr*>«t  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
Hiut  it  was*  in  dvfwiw  of  so  untenable  a  principle  that, 
)u  tho  twt'ntivth  yi-arof  the  war,  the  United  States 
tiwd  piwHirw.'  ti»  the  diro  extremity  of  arms. 

I I  is  tnw  that,  in  the  reasons  put  forth  by  the 
I'rtMtivlent,  ^reat  otreaa  ^vas  laid  upon  the  oppressive 
way  in  whivh  lln'at  Hrttain  exercised  the  right;  but 
whiU',  mi  theimo  bund,  it  was  clcnriy  proved  that  the 
Aunirii'HH  authorition  had  recourse  to  a  large  supply 
t»f  IWuduh'Ut  '  wrtitloatea  of  origin,'  which,  as  ad- 
lulttcd  by  It  I'oiniuitteeof  the  House  of  Keprescnta- 
tivt'»  t'l'  ihti  Stitltt  iif  Mttwiafhuwtts,  were  indiscrimi- 
iiiili^tv  told  to  all  Hfitnu'n  who  chose  to  purchase 
tli«titi  oil  ihii  tither  liunil,  (ircat  Britain  had,  mng- 
iiiiiiUiiounly  and  willingly,  renounced  the  practice  of 
vUllliiM  Aim-rlian  HlitpM  of  war,  because  it  might  be 
il<ti>iiii'il  lrt|in'louii  til  the  discipline,  and  derogatory  to 
lliit  horidur  of  llie  tiiitiniiiil  navy. 

III  jifiliil  oC  fiicf,  hriwi'V(-r,  MO  iiir  from  the  right  of 
|ni|iri'"kii)«<iit  lmviit/(  l«(n  exercised  in  an  oppressive 
wny,  It  Mpp'arpt  hy  ofHriid  returns  that  in  tiie  wlioK' 
ymr  \iri:n;i'u,}i  the  wiip,  only  nineteen  seamen  were 
lU'Ui\f*i\  by  llrltUli  Hutlioriticf),  claiming  to  be  Anie- 
rf'Wii  rirlztiia,  itnd  of  ll»-m  only  two  were  taken  from 
irlitfrt  Hi  wii, 

Tliii  iinit'wf*  nlli-gfd  for  the  war,  then,  on  the  part 
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of  tlie  United  States  were  evidently  not  t!ie  real  ones. 
Tbo8C  motivu8  were  (probably  uiiliituntionally)  re- 
vealed by  Mr.  Kussell,  the  Chargi  (VAfaires  of  the 
United  States,  some  montlis  previously  to  thu  dectu- 
ration  of  'war;  be  then  poititeil  ont  to  tlie  Ministers 
tlie  consequences  which  thuj'  mi^lit  t'x,pt;ct  Irum  ii  war, 
aud  told  them,  ^  If  comieimions  were  not  speedily 
'  made,  the  passions  of  the  inbubitanl*  of  the  United 
'  States  wuiild  be  roiini'd,  and  conquests  vnght  be 
'  gained  on  terms  which  forbad  restoration.'  The  con- 
quefit  of  Canada  was  evidently  before  this  gentleman's 
eyes  when  he  thus  prematurely  penned  this  remark- 
able sentence.  There  can  indeed  l>e  now  no  doubt 
that  the  real  motives  wltich  influenced  the  young  re- 
public to  resort  to  war  wi-if  the  lust  of  couquesi,  and 
the  ambition  for  territorial  ue<|uisition.  Republics, 
indeed,  are  quite  as  often  curstd  by  these  ambitious 
and  grasping  desires  as  tbe  most  absolute  of  monar- 
chies;  but,  in  this  case,  the  passion  was  so  strung 
that  not  even  tlie  knowledge  tliat^  by  attacking  Great 
Britain,  they  were  encouraging  and  aiding,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  the  most  ruthless  tyranny  that  ever 
oppressed  mankind,  could  restrain  them  fi-om  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  when  all  the  energies 
of  Britain  were  being  exeited  for  the  overthi-ow  of 
that  tyruniiy,  to  trj'  and  filch  from  her  (be  fairest 
portion  of  her  Transatlantic  dominions. 

For  this  selfish  object,  this  '  enlightened  republic,' 
(with  its  '  government  recently  regenerated  on  the 
'  principles  of  pure  pbilantliropy  and  uiieori'upted 
'  virtue,'  where  '  the  reprewim-alive  system  is  eon- 
*  «dcrcd  defective  unless  each  individual  can  inter- 
fere directly  iti  the  national  concerns,  and  where 
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*  ever}'  man  U  a  p<i1iticinn  in  the  cofFec-ltouse  ns  well 

*  OS  ill  tilt-  Semite'),  tbrew  down  the  gauntlet  to  Great 
Brituiti.  This  *  glorious  republican  comuumity/ 
'  which,  from  its  pro/essal  inimte  hatred  to  tyranny,' 
inijfht  have  surely  been  t-xiK^teU  to  make  the  moat 
pentevering  '  exertioi)»  fur  the  liberation  of  mankind, 

*  nevertheless  did  not  hesimte  at  this  crisis  of  the 
'  world's  hititor}',  to  "  enlist  under  the  banner  of  tlie 
'  d.-«|H.t."  '• 

I(  was  then,  neither  our  *  Orders  in  Council,'  nor 
our  vxereisc  of  the  ri|j;lit  of  iinpreosment,  or,  a»  it  was 
then  culled,  the  *  right  of  search,'  which  really  influ- 
enct-d  the  United  Slat<*s  in  declaring  war  against 
Gi\-ut  Hntahi. 

Thin  *  right  of  search'  in  time  of  wur  must  not, 
however,  Ihs  confounded  with  wliat  ha3  mnce  been 
calle<l  the  *  right  of^'t-Hrch'  in  time  of  jKuice.  WhiUt 
the  po^ieHsion  uf  the  former  right  by  every  nation 
1«  niuluubled,  the  Utter  so-cnlled  '  right'  is  ouo 
which  really  no  nation  can  cliiim,  unless  s|>cciully 
coiicwdiil  by  tivttly  by  the  Stale  to  whose  vessels  it 
in  ii|iiitit.Hl.  The  in««>I  that  enn  \tv  elnimed  on  this 
head — and  ll  U  a  chiini  not  tu  be  M't  u[t  by  any  one 
luitioii  in  (Mirtieular,  but  b<.<]<iiigs  alike  to  the  wnikest 
und  Ihe  KttMngfKt — Ih  (o  uMH-'rlnin  that  a  vessel  eu- 
fpigeil  ill  iUHpieious  or  unlawful  artx  on  the  high  seas, 
U  mlillcd  lo  oail  tinder  the  tlag  which  t>he  hoints. 
ThU  haR  U-en  miiicHlUHl  the  '  right  ofsetircli,'  wheren«, 
in  eorriHjt  language,  it  is  only  the  right  of  i<laitifiea- 
Unn,  Sii  »iiuii  us  it  is  ajH'ciiained  that  a  veit&el  ia 
h'Utlly  uuthorlied  to  hoist  the  tlag  of  any  particular 
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nation,  to  that  nation,  as  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  vessel,  must  application  be  made  for  indemnity 
for  any  injuries  which  may  have  been  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  crew.  The  right 
of  identification  once  exercised  and  satisfied,  all  right 
of  search  is  extinguished.  But  if  the  right  of  identi- 
fication be  denied,  every  nation  is  deprived  of  all 
control  over  Its  own  vessels:  for  all  nationality  may 
be  cast  off  and  annihilated  If  a  false  flag  can  be 
lawfully  hoisted.  Flags  would  henceforth  be  ren- 
dered useless  on  the  ocean. 

To  return.  The  United  States,  the  fancies  of 
whose  people  were  beguiled  by  visions  of  imaginaiy 
conquests,  made  an  abortive  attack  on  Canada,  which 
ended  in  the  most  complete  discomfiture.  The  war 
having  continued  for  about  two  years,  Great  Britain 
was  set  free  to  direct  the  whole  of  her  vast  power 
against  the  United  States;  this,  coupled  with  the 
discontent  of  the  Northern  States  at  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  manifested  by  their  declared  deter- 
mination to  dissolve  the  Union  if  it  were  persevered  in, 
so  pressed  upon  the  Government  at  Washington  that, 
after  some  lengthened  discussions,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  made.  This  treaty  related  to  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  States,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  &c. ;  but  it  left  wholly  untouched  the  mari- 
time grievances  which  had  served  as  the  pretext  for 
the  war! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

rOMMSNCBMKNT  Or  TBI  FKMXsrLAR  WAS  —  SIK  AKTBl'K 
WSLLKSLKY's  and  sir  JOHN  UOORK's  SXrSOlTlUN  —  UR. 
HIMIKHAM    PSEIB BATTI^   OP  TALAVEKA. 

IN  aa-ordance  with  the  agreement  at  Tilsit  between 
the  two  Emperors,  Napoleon  proceeded  to  carrj- 
out  his  designs  for  making  himself  the  master  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  With  this  intent,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  defending  the  Peninsula  from  an  attack  by 
the  English,  he  marched  large  bodies  of  troops  into 
Spain,  and  passing  some  of  them  through  Spain,  he  con- 
trived to  occupy  Portugal  also.  In  these  proceedings, 
the  feeble  and  wretched  Government  at  Madrid  was 
conti'nt  i>atiently  to  acquiesce;  but  that  of  Portugal, 
unable  to  resist,  but  yet  resolved  not  to  sanction  by 
its  pruseiice  the  national  degradation,  preferred  expa- 
triation, and  accordingly  sought  a  shelter  in  Brazil. 
The  result  to  the  Spanish  Monarch  and  his  family  of 
their  blind  approbation,  or  at  least  toleration  of  mea- 
sures, one-tenth  jiart  of  which  ought  to  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  their  true  character,  was  the  disgraceful 
abdication  at  Buyonne  of  the  old  King  Charles  IV., 
and  of  his  son  Ferdinand  VII.,  1808. 

Then  it  was  that  an  outbreak  of  enthusiastic 
indignation  against  the  aggressor  burst  forth 
throughout  the  I'eniriHula;  and  then  it  was  that  Mr. 
Canning    thought    tliut    Honicthiiig    like   a   prusj)ect 
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opened  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  Napoleon's 
tyranny. 

Thf  news  of  the  universal  ivsistancv  of  the  Spaninh 
patnots  protliiccd  great  joy  in  Englanil.  Mr.  Canning 
(lid  his  beat  to  fan  the  flame,  hesitating  not  ut  once  to 
declare,  that  his  Majesty's   Ministei-s  saw  with  the 

Deepest  und  liveliest  iiitt-mtt,  tlm  noble  struggle  aliii-li  a  part 
of  tbe  Spanish  nation  nas  niakiiij;  to  resist  tlie  unexampled 
alrooitj-  of  France,  and  to  preserve  the  independeiiee  of  Uirir 
eoutitry,  And  tliattlicv  had  the  ittron^eet  disposition  to  afford 
every  pra<4icai  aid  in  a  i-»iit«st  ao  tongnahiiiiouA.  .  .  .  lu 
cudva  von  ring  to  Rfford  this  aid,  it  would  never  occur  to  them 
to  consider  that  a  atate  of  war  may  exist  between  Spain  end 
Great  Britain.  .  .  .  \Vc  nhnll  proceed  [lie  said]  upon  the 
principle,  that  any  nation  of  Europe  that  starts  uj>  with  m 
detemitiuitioii  to  opjiose  a  Puwer  which,  whether  profoMiiig 
insidious  peace,  or  declaring  open  war,  iit  the  coniinun  encmj' 
of  all  nations,  whatever  may  he  the  existing  potititral  rela- 
tions of  that  nation  with  Great  Britain,  bcconiex  inntautly 
our  eaiietitial  allj'.  V>e  shall  have  tliree  objects  in  view  ;  th« 
tint,  tu  direct  tJic  eHbrtM  of  the  two  coiuitries  against  the 
coDinion  foe ;  tlic  second,  to  direct  those  elforU  as  shall  be 
ment  beneficial  to  the  new  ally  ;  the  third,  to  direct  them  in 
a  manner  conducive  peculiarly  to  British  intercsto.  But  of 
tliesc  ohj<-cln  the  la^t  will  be  out  of  tlic  question,  as  com- 
pared u-ith  the  other  two.* 

'  It  was  with  peculiar  intercut  [says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  hia 
'  Lye  0/  NafioUonf}  that  all  lovem  of  tlidr  oounirj-  listened 
'  to  tbe  manly  declaration  of  Mr.  Conning,  in  which,  disclaim- 
'  iitg  tlic  fulse  and  petty  pi)li(y  which  made  :iii  especial  object 
'  of  what  were  called  peculiarly  British  inierc»l»,  he  pledged 
'  himself  and  the  .AdminiKtration  to  which  be  belonged,  to 
'  pursue  Hitrh  mnutiresas  might  insure  Spantfli  xiKTesH;  bc- 
'  cause  it  waa  that  wbichj  cooaidering  the  cause  in  which  she 
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'  waa  embarked,  comprehended  the  essential  interest,  not  of 
'  England  only,  but  of  the  world.' 

No  time  was  lost  by  Mr.  Canning  and  his  colleagues 
in  giWng  practical  effect  to  the  sentiments  which  he 
had  thus  expressed.  Within  five  weeks  from  the  day 
on  which  they  were  uttered,  Sir  Arthur  AVellesley 
arrived  at  Corunna  at  the  head  of  10,000  troops, 
another  force,  under  General  Spenser,  of  6oco  men,  was 
off  Cadiz  ready  to  form  a  junction  with  Sir  Arthur, 
and  an  expedition  on  a  still  larger  scale  was  prepar- 
ing to  quit  the  shores  of  England.  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  been  so  long  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
could  hardly  bring  themselves,  at  first,  to  place  entire 
confidence  in  their  new  allies ;  so  when  the  offer  of 
assistance  was  made  at  Corunna  to  the  Gallician 
authorities  by  Sir  Arthur,  they  replied,  that  they  did 
not  want  men,  but  only  money,  arras,  and  ammuni- 
tion. They,  however,  strongly  urged  a  diversion  in 
Portugal,  to  drive  the  French  from  Lisbon.  To  Por- 
tugal accordingly  Sir  Arthur  proceeded,  and  soon 
effected  a  landing  in  Jlondego  Bay,  where  he  was 
shortly  after  joined  by  General  Spenser  and  his  army, 
the  united  force  amoimting  to  16,000  men.  At  tlie 
j>eriod  when  this  landing  was  effected,  the  Portuguese 
had  risen,  and  expelled  the  French  from  Oporto;  but 
Lisbon  and  the  south  of  Portugal  were  in  (wssession 
of  a  French  army,  under  General  Junot. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  now,  for  the  first  time,  had  the 
opportunity  of  measuring  himself  with  the  French 
generals.  Accordingly,  he  attacked  and  dcfoatod 
General  Laborde  at  Roleia,  and  thus  opened  the  road 
to  Lisbon.  He  was  then  joined  by  further  reinforce- 
ments under  General  Anstrutber.     When  the  French 
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genera!  heard  of  this  junction,  nnd  that  Sir  Arthur 
vas  also  ox|)t'cting  the  junction  ut"  a  force  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  he  left  Lisbon  with  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  army,  dcterrainod  to  brin^'  on  ii  battle  before 
the  triple  union  should  be  effected.  The  Eirirish  geneml 
had  iio  wish  to  avoid  the  contest;  it  was  fought  at 
Vimiera,  and  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
French;  but,  Sir  A.  Wellesley  being  superseded  iti 
the  command  by  the  wrrival  of  his  senior  officer,  the 
victory  was  not  followed  up,  as  he  urgently  advised. 
Portvigal,  however,  became  no  longer  tenable  by 
Junot,  and  a  Convention  was  signed  at  Cintra,  on  the 
3otli  akpgust,  for  the  evacuation  of  I'ortugal  by  the 
French  army.  Thus  within  six  weeks  of  his  landing 
in  I'<n*tugtil,  Sir  Arthur  had  twice  defeated  the 
French,  the  second  time  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  freed 
Portugal  (mm  their  pruscnce. 

If,  when  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  15th  of  June,  sailed 
fi-oni  England,  any  one  had  ventured  to  pa-dict  that 
he  would,  before  the  end  of  August,  have  cleared 
Portugal  of  the  French,  the  prediction  would  assuredly 
have  been  considered  one  far  too  sanguine  to  be 
believed.  Uut  the  decisive  victoi-j-  at  Vimieni  so 
niised  the  just  cxjiectations  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  nation,  that  tliey  could  not  be  content  with 
anything  short  of  tlie  unconditional  surrender,  aa 
priiKmers  of  war,  of  the  wiiolu  French  army.  In  tlie 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  British  generals  were 
blamed  for  '  acceding  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention;' 
blame  which  Sir  Arthur  shared  with  the  othere, 
because  he  had  signed  th(!  Convention,  although,  in 
jioint  of  fact,  he  highly  disapproved  it;  but  being 
desired  by  his  superior  officer  to  sign  it,  he  preferred 
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obedience,  to  the  danger  wfaich  he  knew  would  arise 
to  the  array  if  he  had  refused  to  comply.  Some  autho- 
rities now  approve  of  the  Convention ;  but,  whether 
wiae  or  unwise,  it  is  clear  that  if  Sir  H.  Burrard  and  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  had  not  immediately  after  the  buttle 
assumed  the  command,  Sir  Arthur  would  have 
'  vigorously  followed  up  the  enemy ;  and  had  that 
'  been  done,'  as  he  said,  '  there  would  have  been  no 
'  need  of  concluding  the  Convention  which  had  given 
'  so  much  offence.'  After  this  campaign,  Sir  Arthur 
returned  to  England. 

"While  these  transactions  were  going  on  in  Portugal, 
xo,ooo  Spanish  troops,  whom  Napoleon  had  sent  for 
his  own  purposes  to  the  North  of  Germany,  were, 
with  admirable  skill,  withdrawn  from  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  placed  on  board  the  English  fieet,  and  con- 
veyed to  Corunna,  with  all  their  stores,  arms,  and 
artillery. 

When  the  resistance  first  broke  out  in  Spain,  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  concert  between  the 
several  provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  with  a  remark- 
able unanimity,  each  and  all  adopted  the  same  course, 
of  establishing  provincial  juntas  to  direct,  in  the  best 
way  which  offered,  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants 
against  their  oppressors.  The  disadvantage,  to  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  of  there  being  no  central  autho- 
rity, was  considerable ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  there 
being  none  with  which  arrangements  could  be  made, 
was,  of  course,  much  felt  by  the  British  Ministers. 
Mr.  Canning,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  make  it  a 
sine  qud  non  condition  of  the  employment  of  a  British 
army  in  Sp^n,that  a  Central  or  Supreme  Junta  should 
be  established.     After  some  delay  this  point  was  ac- 
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coinplii)lKri).     Tlivii  Mr.  Canning  accredited  to  ttiat 
Junta  Mr.  Kookliain  Frere. 

The  advance  into  Sjiain  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  had  an  army  under  him  in  Portugal  of  about 
ia,ooo,  did  not  take  jdace  till  some  weeks  after  the 
Convention  at  Cintra  was  signed.  Tlie  delay  was 
occasioned  by  the  tardy  departure  from  England  of 
the  reinforccinenta  to  join  him.  Had  they  arrived  in 
Spain  in  the  middle  of  August,  tliey  would  have 
found  the  Spauiah  armies  undefeated;  but  when  the 
British  array  was  in  a  condition  to  advance,  Na|K>lcon 
})ad,  with  his  wonted  celerity,  defeated  and  disperii«>(I 
theSiwiniBh  foi'ees,and  had  opened  for  himself  the  road 
to  Madrid.  As  usual,  in  sucli  cases,  it  is  difficult  to 
deddo  on  whom  the  blame  of  ttie  delay  ought  to 
rest;  but  the  delay  annoyed  Mr.  Canning,  whose 
temperament  was  one  that  ill  brooked  unncce&sar)' 
tardiness  when  once  he  had  set  his  mind  upon  an 
object. 

Neither  wa£  he  satisfied  witlt  tlie  temper  of  mind 
in  which  Sir  John  Moore  had  set  out  to  take  the 
command  of  the  expedition;  for  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  disclosed  to  the  Cabinet  tlie  jrarting  words  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Su-  John.  After  the  latter  had 
hud  bis  final  interview,  bad  taken  his  leave,  and 
actually  closed  the  door,  be  re-opened  it,  and  said  to 
Lord  Castlcrcagli,  '  Remember,  my  lord,  I  i>roteat 
Iftgaiust  the  expedition,  and  foretell  its  failure.' 
Having  thus  disburdened  his  mind,  he  instantly  with- 
drew, left  the  office,  aud  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  to 
take  the  command  of  the  expedition.  When  Lord 
ICastlcreagh  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  the 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Canning  could   not   help  exclaiming, 
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'  Good  God !  and  do  50a  redly  raeui  to  ssv  thkt 

*  yoa  aUow'cd  a  man  enlertahiing  such  feefiogs  with 

*  rugord  to  the  expedition,  to  go  aod  ueutne  the 

*  coaimand  of  it?'*  It  was  in  ooaseqaence  of  what 
passed  in  Cabinet  respecting  thie  interview,  that  on 
official  letter,  whicli  is  dcacribed  as  cqnivalent  to  ooe 
dcinaiuling  hia  resignation,f  was  sent  after  htm; 
biit  Sir  John  did  not  take  the  hint,  sent  a  dignified 
rcplv,  and  suilL^d  with  the  f-xpediiion, 

Allhough  Sir  John  Moore  was  a  man  of  very  great 
ability,  and  a  truly  brave  soldier,  yet  it  is  evident  on 
reading  the  accounts  of  his  campaign,  that  tlie  senti* 
raents  which  he  lhu«  avowed  to  Lord  Ca^h-reagh 
retained  their  influence  owr  him.  If  Sir  A.  Wel- 
Icsk-y's  brief  camj»ign  in  Portugal  be  compared 
witli  that  of  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  North  of  Spain, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  two  genemln  wurc  respectively 
imbued  with  spirits  very  opposite  to  each  other. 
In  the  one,  judgment,  finutie«s,  and  confidence  in 
himself;  in  tlie  other  a  too  frequent  dintmst  of  his 
own  movements,  and  an  inability  to  shake  off  the 
dn-ad  of  failure.  *  Sir  John  M»)Orc,'  said  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  to  Lord  Castlert-agh,  '  will  be  unwilling  to 

*  throw  himself  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  unless  be  is 
'  orderc<l  to  do  »o.*J 

Tlie  diflicHltics  which  he  had  to  encounter  were 
certainly  much  greater  than  what  the  British  Ministrj' 
had  contemplated,  for  they  expected  that  he  would 
fitid  large  Spanish  annies  organized,  and  fit  for  ser- 
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Vice;  but,  bj'  the  time  he  arinvod,  he  only  found  the 
disjiersed  reiiiiiiiiiu  of  those  which  Kapoleou  in  pcraon 
OP  hin  generals  had  defeated,  suve  one,  which,  however, 
espericnc4Ml  shortly  after  a  total  defeat  at  Tudelft.  It 
^vas  on  receiving  news  of  tliat  defeat  tlmt  Sir  John 
determined  to  commence  his  retreat.  Before  doing 
80  he  resolved  on  consulting  Mr.  Frere.  The  ndvioe 
of  the  ambassador  was  not  to  abandon  Spain. 
Wlien  he  gave  this  advice,  lie  had  before  his  eyes 
the  memonible  defence  of  Saragossa.  He  believed  that 
Madrid  might,  aided  by  the  inhabitants,  be  defended 
a^^uinst  the  foe ;  and  remembering  that  the  iirst  defeat 
which  Napoleon  hud  ever  experienced  in  person 
was  at  Acre,  by  the  hands  of  a  liritish  admiral, 
he  implored  Sir  John  to  advance  Iwldly  to  Madrid. 

*  I  have  no  hesitation,'  he  SJiid,  '  in  taking  upon  my- 
'  Self  any  responsibility  which  may  att»eh  itself  to 

*  this  advice,  as  I  consider  the  fate  of  Spain  as  de- 
'  pending  absolutely,  for  the  present,  upon  the  deci- 
'  sion  which  you  may  adopt.'  Thus  urged,  Sir  John 
ordered  that  part  of  the  army  under  Sir  David  Baird, 
and  which  had  already  '  eonnnenced  its  retreat  to 
'  Coruniia,  again  to  advance  and  occupy  Astorga,  and 
'  expret'sed  his  intention  of  hazarding  an  advance  at 


'  whatever  risk.'  *  But  ho  added,"  says  Southey, 
'  these  "  ominous  words :" — "  I  mean  to  proceed  bridle 
'  "  in  hand;  for  if  the  bubble  bursts,  and  Madrid  falls, 
'  "  we  shall  have  Ji  run  for  it."'  VVliiit  might  have  been 
the  final  result,  had  Sir  John  determined  to  throw 
his  army  into  Madrid,  there  to  oppose  Napoleon,  must 
remain  doubtful;  but  little  good  resulted  from  what 
he  did  determine  on — ^viz.,  a  diversion  in  the  north 
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of  Spain.  For  this  puqiosi;  he  fonned  a  junction 
with  Sir  Duvid :  shortly  after  whicli  he  heaixl  of  the 
ioU  of  Madrid. 

A  gullaiit  action  at  Sahagnn,  in  which  the 
British  ciivalrj'  dofeaU-d  double  the  number  of  the 
French,  jmt  the  army  in  the  hiyiicst  spirits,  and 
made  them  look  forward  with  impatience  to  a 
speedy  conflict  with  Marshal  Soult,  who  commanded 
in  that  quarter.  Suddenly  the  news  was  spread 
that  the  marshal  had  received  ver)'  considerable 
reinforcements,  and  tliat  Napoleon  was  marching 
at  the  head  of  his  giiarda  to  join  him.  The  e0ecC 
on  the  army  of  this  intclligcnoe  was  overwhelming. — 
'  In  my  life,'  Rays  one  who  wa»  |»r(?sent,  '  I  never 

*  witnessed  such  an  instantaneously  withering  effect 
'  upon  any  body  of  living  creatures!    A  few  mur- 

*  murs  only  were  heard,  but  every  count^jnance  was 
'  changed,  and  they  who  the  minute  IxifoiX'  were  full 
'  of  that  ojiifidence  which  iii-sures  victory,  were  at 

*  once  deprived  of  all  heart  and  ho]Je.**  Could  such 
a  fearful  change  have  come  over  the  hearts  of  British 
sohlierK  who  pLicetl  real  eonfidenee  in  their  general? 
In  a  similar  position,  would  similar  news  have  had 
Buch  a  '  willioring'  effect  on  any  army  of  wliith 
Wellington  was  at  the  head?  Ketreat  wm  imme- 
diately dcteniiined  on ;  it  waa  disastrous  in  many 
mpuctit,  and,  although  it  had  always  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  Sir  John  Moore,  iho  preixira- 
tions  for  it  were  novcrthelcss  extremely  inade- 
quate. It  was,  h<iwevcr,  redeemed  under  the  wall* 
of  Coninno,  when  Sir  John  turned  upon   hia  pur- 
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Buers,  and  by  a  \'ictory  obtninud  uuder  circum- 
stances of  great  disiidvaiitagf,  lie  iiifide  tbe  enemy 
pftv  dearly  for  their  pursuit.  The  brave  man  himself 
fell,  and  was  buried  on  the  ramparts.*  His  army 
bnatUy  re-embnrked,  and  returned  in  a  deplorable 
condition  to  Great  Briuiiu. 

Very  opposite  opinions  prevailed  at  the  time  as  to 
tbe  parties  on  whom  ought  to  rest  the  blume  of  the 
failure  of  this  expedition.     Perhaps  the  most  pre- 
valent opinion  \vm,  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  mi  able 
and  pi-udent  conunander,  timt  he  was  called  upon  to 
accorapliah  impossibilities,  that  bis  retro;5rude  march 
to  Coninna    wa«   a   maater- piece  of  stnitejry,  and 
that   a  victory  gained,  at  tlie  end  of  a  retreat,  in 
which  such  lusscs  of  men  and  material  were  ex[)e- 
rienced,  is  hai-dly  equalled  in  bistorj'.     Mr.  Frere's 
conduct  was  censured  as  presumptuous,  and  such 
aa  would  have  certainly  led  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion or  surrender  of  the  army,  had  it  been  adopted 
by  the  commander.     How  far  these  views  are  cor- 
rect, others  may  undertake  to  determine;  but  they 
were    not    sbured    by  Mr.    Catming.      Ho    always 
thought  that  Mr.  Frere's  advice  was  wise,  and  that 
Sir  John   might  have  accomplished   more   than  he 
(lid,  bad  it  not  been  fur  his  misgivings   as  to  tiie 
advisablcness  of  the  undertaking,  which  too  strongly, 
from    the    outset,    influenced    his   mind.       In    some 
respects  Sir.  Frerc  certainly  formed  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  what  the  Spaniards  would  do;  but^  on 
the  other  hand,  a  more  decided  course  on  the  part 
of  tbe  British  general  might    have  roused  them  to 
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more  vigorous  efforts  than  they  actuallv  made.  The 
de&erijflions  given  in  various  works  (upon  this 
period  of  the  Sjjanish  contt-st)  of  the  jtresumjition.  the 
iucapni-ity,  the  false  boasting  of  those  in  authority 
iii  Sj^aio,  and  the  general  indifference  of  the  people, 
might  go  far  to  excuse,  or  to  justifr  the  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  to  condemn  that  of  Mr.  Frere. 
Xevertheless,  the  impartial  inquirer  into  these  events 
mutit  see  tliat  tliere  is  an  opposite  s-ide  to  the  ]>ic- 
ture,  aud  that  if  Mr.  Frere  was  too  confidi-nt,  and 
truBted  too  much  to  the  assurances  which  were  given 
Iiim.  the  British  commander,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  justi6ed  in  treating  them  as  wholly  unworthy 
of  attention.  For,  after  the  British  aniiy  had  em- 
barked at  Corunna,  on  the  iSth  of  January. 
1809,  we  read  of  various  efforts  at  resistance — and 
some  successful  ones  —  which  were  made  by  the 
Spanish  patriots. 

Facts,  too,  are  recorded  in  the  verv  pages  of  the 
historian,*  who  condemns,  in  the  most  unmeasun.il 
terms,  the  opinions  entertained  and  the  advice  given 
by  Mr.  Frere,  which  facts,  at  any  rate,  prove  that 
the  opinions  on  which  that  advice  dependoil  were 
certainly  not  without  good  foundation.  Fvir  instance, 
Mr.  Frere  affirmed  that  the  ]>eople  were  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause:  the  historian  obsor\'es — 

Men  were  to  be  had  in  abundance ,-  but  borond  ajtseiiibHii!; 
tiiemi,  and  appointing  some  incapable  pcr^n  to  romnium). 
nothing  was  done  for  defence.  Tlic  otiiccni  bad  no  oonlidoiuT 
either  in  their  own  troop»  or  in  tbe  (.ioveruropnt ;  noitluT 
were  tbcy  confided  in  nor  rcsitcclcd  bv  tboirnicn — ihe  latter 
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being  starved,  ilUused,  and  ill-handled  in  the  field,  poasessed 
n«tlter  the  compuct  Mtrciifflli  uf  di»ci|)Unc  nor  the  daring  of 
CDthuisiasm.  Under  such  a  syslem  the  peasantry  ouald  not 
be  rcndci'cd  energetic  aoldiera^  uor  were  tUcy  nctive  sup- 
porten  of  the  cause  i  yet,  iotVA  a  wonderful  cotutanc^,  thts 
ftfdured  for  il  JaligHf,  aicknets,  nakettneas,  and  famii*e,  dh- 
playinff  in  all  lfir»e  tenlhnenlx  a  dhlincl  and jiowcr/itl  national 
eharaelcr.  Thit  consfaticy,  although  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  juntas  atid  Icadin^j;  tneii,  Hatlowtd 
the  people's  efforts  ;  anil  the  Hiigitiouit  violence  uf  the  iuva- 
sioa  justified  their  ferocity.* 

It  seems  that  *intin  wore  to  be  had  in  abuu- 
'  dfinco,'  ready  to  entlitre  the  greatest  hardships,  and 
'  displaying  a  distinct  and  powerful  national  charac- 
'ter:' — a  statciiient  which,  at  any  rate,  goca  some 
way  to  prove  the  corrccttiesa  of  Mr.  Frere'a  opi- 
nions. They  ai-e  also  continned  by  Lord  William 
Hentinck  (wlio  wus  tlicn  at  Madrid),  in  an  official 
lultcr  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  Oct.  H,  1808  : — 

They  wiy  that  France  can  ne^-er  keep  Spoin,  and  1  cannot 
but  agree  in  this  opinion.  Past  erenta  have  disappointed  all 
calctdatioiis :  no  officer  believed  in  the  defeiit  of  Dupont, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  siege  of  Sarago^sa.  Coipncl  Lo|Jez, 
the  cuniniauder  of  the  artillery,  in  cotiversiing  with  his  men 
fi-cqueiilly  during  the  siege,  on  the  powibility  of  tiicir  not 
being  able  to  defend  themselves,  the  answer  always  was, 
'  We  muKt  then  die.'  This  la  the  sentiment  which  pervades 
the  whole  nation — man,  woman,  and  child,  (p.  473,  vol.  vi.) 

Again  we  find,  in  the  pages  of  t!ie  Mime  author, 
accounts  of  Siwnish  annies  in  existence,  and  what 
ia  moi^j,  fighting  with  the  French,  and  that  within 
two  montliii  of  the  battle  of  Corunna. 

1q   January,    '  The  Duke   of  Infantado's  army,' 


•  Ptninnilar  War,  vol  ii  p.  13. 
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says  Gcncnil  Napier,  'was  about  20,000  men,  of 
■n-hom  aooo  were  cavalry  .'J  (p.  13,  vol.  ii.)  Again, 
he  says,  General  Cucsta  had  'on  army  of  16,000 
infantry,  and  3000  cavalry.'  (p.  13.)  Saragossa,  for 
the  second  time,  madt>-,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
(  1809),  an  heroic  resistance.  '  Infantado  might,'  says 
the  historian,  *  haw  formed  an  intrenched  camp,  and 
'  from  thence  have  carried  on  a  methodical  war,  with, 
'  (1/  /(■<!,*(,  35,000  troops.'  (p.  51.)  Gerona  makes  c%"en 
11  more  lieroic  defence  than  Saragossa;  and  General 
IttHliiig,  after  a  signal  defeat,  'rallies  from  12,000  to 
15,000  men.'  (p.  71.) 

In  tlie  ^Try  same  month,  and  in  the  very  same 
province  tliroii^h  which  Sir  John  conducted  his 
n'tn'iit,  the  Iiistorian  admits  that  'Galticin,  although 

*  apiMirt-TilIy  calm,  was  ripe  for  a  gcnend  insur- 
'  nrtion'  (p.  163),  and  before  tlie  month  of  June, 
witli  wime  trilling  aid  from  the  IJritish,  tlie  French 
fiin-Vft,  luidvr  Uarsltal  Xey,  bad  evacuated  the  pro- 
vince. 

In  March,  '  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  force  im- 
'  nicdiatuly  on  the  Tagua  was  about  16,000  men.  and 

*  CucHta  had  also  acvend  detachments  and  irreguliir 
'  bunds  in  the  rear  which  may  be  calculated  at  tlooo 
'  men.*  (p.  307.) 

At  the  battle  of  Medellin,  where  the  Sjianiards 
were  again  signally  d<;feiitcd,  '  Cucftta's  anuy  amounted 
to  about  15,000  foot  and  4000  liorxi.'  (p,  315.) 

These  n.'cord»  of  facta  prtivo  (hut  Mr.  Fptre  had 
good  gmuiidti  for  the  o[iiiiioiirt  whiuli  hu  expressed: 
which  the  htitturian  vehemently  chnntctorixcs  as  exhi* 
bitinns  of  '  weakness,  urrogance,  lovity,  and  igno* 
rune*.' 
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Mr.  Canning  witnessed  the  return  of  Sir  John 
Jloorc's  anny  to  England  with  great  regret,  but 
his  confidence;  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Spaoigh  cause  was  not  diminished.  From  the 
first  moment  of  the  outbreak,  he  was  stronj^Iy  im- 
pressed with  the  couviction  that  the  Peninsula  afforded 
the  best,  if  not  the  only,  field  on  which  this  country 
had  a  fair  chance  of  making  an  effuctual  reaistiince  to 
the  almost  unlimited  [>uwer  of  Napoleon.  It  was  his 
belief,  that  if  once  that  mighty  conqueror  should  so 
far  master  the  whole  of  Eunice  as  to  be  able  to  wield 
its  united  strength  agninst  this  countiy,  in  the  same 
way  as,  in  a  few  years  afttrrwards,  he  did  wield  the 
strength  of  his  tributary  nations  against  IlussIo,  we 
might  have  to  fight  for  our  iudejiendence  on  our  own 
soil.  The  principle,  therefore,  fur  which  he  contended, 
and  on  which  he  invariably  acted,  was,  '  that  any 
'  nation  starting  up  to  o]>pose  a  power  which  was  the 
*  common  enemy  of  all  nations,  became  inst^mtly  the 
'  one  essential  ally  to  whom  wc  ouglit  to  afford  every 
'  proctical  aid.* 

He  never,  therefore,  gave  way  to  despondency,  nor 
would  he  allow  of  gloomy  prophecies  respecting  public 
afTairs,  without  dohig  his  best  to  inspire  hope  und  to 
give  confidence.  He  conibatted  the  discouraging 
view  taken  of  the  national  prospects  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  Whig  party. 
When  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition  was 
known,  we  iirid  him  thus  sustaining  the  couitige  of 
his  countrymen : — 

Even  if  the  ship  in  which  we  are  embarked  is 
sinking,  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle  Kgsinst  llie  buialer- 
ous   eicnieuts ;  but  I   can  never  acknowledge  that  such  is 
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The  cam{Mi^  in  romigml  had  satisfied  Mr. 
Cuming  that  Ei^bnd  had  (as  he  felt  (ram  tlie 
beginning)  a  generml  in  vbom  Ae  might  confide. 
Xoiwithsundiii^  typosition,  and  that  the  appoiniment 
did  not  r»t  with  hitn,  be  secured  the  reappointment 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wrllcslcy  to  the  oiaunand  of  the 
British  army  in  Portugal.  Sir  Arthur  HrrivcJ 
there  in  the  middle  of  April,  when  he  resumed 
the  unfettered  conmuitid  (on  the  sea-coast)  of  that 
army  which  he  was  destined  within  four  years  to 
lead  in  triumph  into  Frunee  thrnu;rli  the  pa»»ics  of 
the  Pyrenees.  He  reached  Lisbon  on  (he  aand  of 
April.  By  that  time  a  great  change  hnd  taken 
plueo  in  the  French  tactics:  u  war  with  Austria  had 
recalled  Nwpolcon  and  a  [M>rtion  of  his  army  from 
Spain,  and  the  legions  which  he  Icfl  ihei'c  were  directed 
rather  to  prescn'c  the  conquests  which  he  had  made, 
than  to  sock  to  make  fresh  ncquisitionB.  Still, 
those  U';;ion9  were  under  skilful  commander^  and 
nniountcd,  according  to  Sir  A.  Wellcsley'e  ralculution, 
(o  alnrnt  1 3 j,ooo  men,  well  provided  with  artiller}*  and 
caviilry,  M-ithout  including  the  troo|>s  in  Pamjwhma, 
Itni'celomi,  and  other  gaiTitious.  The  forces  under 
Simnidh  gencmU  might  be  counted  at  some  .jo,oco, 
and  the  Bnti!i>li  force  in  Portugal  at  from  2o,oco  to 
a5,ooo. 

With  thin  army,  Sir  Arthur,  with  the  Portugucw 
furuw  under  Genenil  Burcsford,  at  once  aihunccd 
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agftinst  Mnrshal  Soult,  who  wns  in  possession  of 
Oporto;  urid  liavinjr  driven  him  out  of  the  north  of 
Portugal,  returned  with  his  army  to  the  south,  when, 
after  some  delay,  He  proceeded  to  join  the  Simnish 
General  Cuesta  in  Spain,  and  obtained  the  victory 
of  Talavera.  He  triumphed  notwithstuiiding  that 
the  Spanisli  soldiers  threw  down  their  anim,  and 
fled  from  the  field.  After  tliis  battle,  Sir  Arthur 
retired  into  Portugal.  In  the  Annual  Rfgi.tter  for 
this  year  (1809),  this  advance  into  Spain  and  re- 
treat to  Portugal  ia  thus  described :  '  In  short, 
'  the  march  of  Lord  Wellington  into  the  verj'  throat 
'  of  danger  was  most  ini|)rovidrnt,  his  escape  mo»t 
*  fortunate!'  So  apt  arc  we  to  ascribe  to  good  for- 
tune what,  in  thia  instance,  assuredly  ought  to  be 
ascribed  (humanly  speaking)  to  courage,  wisdom, 
foresight,  and  firmness. 

This  summer  Mr.  Canning  prevailed  upon  Lonl 
Wc'IIesley  to  go  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  thinking 
that  the  transcendent  abilities  of  tlmt  eminent  man, 
and  the  high  reputation  which  ho  enjoyed,  might 
serve  to  infuse  courage  and  wisdom  into  the  councils 
of  the  Spanish  Junta.  The  proceedings  of  Lord 
Wellesley  amply  justified  the  selection.  Ho  was 
treated  by  the  Spaniards  with  profound  respect — 
and  the  Junta  hstened  with  forboanincc  to  his  sug- 
gestions to  appoint  a  Regency  and  to  convoke  the 
Cortes,  by  whom  their  own  power  would  he  super- 
seded: before  tlie  year  closed  they  adopted  these 
recommendations.  Much  gain  to  the  common  cause 
arose  from  the  cordial  co-openition  between  the 
two  brothers;  and   wlien   Loi-d  Wellesley   returned 
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to  England,  he  had  possessed  himself  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  of  affurs  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  cause. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  policy  of  Napo- 
leon in  Spain  was  again  changed.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  he  had  once  more  prostrated  the 
Austrian  £m[nTe,  and  dictated  a  triumphant  peace. 
His  forces  were  immediately  after  poured  into  the 
IV'ninsulii,  when  he  resumed  the  offensive,  ^'ith  the 
declared  hitentioo  of  reducing  Cadiz,  and  planting 
his  «itgItM  ou  the  hnghts  of  Lisbon. 
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IT  \vm  in  the  spring  of  i  Soy,  when  all  Napoleon's 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  Peninsula,  that 
Austria  ventured  on  making  a  vigorous  efFort  to 
recover  her  former  jK>wt-r  and  duminiontt,  and,  for 
the  fourth  time,  took  up  arms  agaiii:St  the  French 
conqueror. 

In  making  this  effort,  Austria  was  not  influeneed 
by  any  Buggestions  of  the  liritJsIi  Caljinut;  tlie 
motives  wliich  dictated  it  seem  to  Imve  been  in- 
tolerabte  uneasiness  at  continued  degradation,  and  a 
behef  that  the  moment  was  favourable  for  resistance. 
It  was  creditable  to  the  courage  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  that  the  bitter  experiences  of  Campo  Fonnio, 
of  Marengo,  and  of  Auuterlitz,  did  not  daunt  him  in 
his  determination  once  again  to  meet  liis  enemy  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Napoleon,  however,  was  (as  he  had  hitherto  been) 
equal  to  this  as  well  a«  every  other  difficulty ;  and, 
as  has  been  stated,  liaving  contracted  his  operations 
in  S]Mi.iii,  and  concentrated  his  forces  to  secure  what 
he  had  already  gained  there,  he  apiK-ared,  witliin  a 
month  afk-r  he  left  Spain,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
armies  on  the  Danube. 
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As  soon  as  the  intentions  of  Austria  became  known 
to  the  British  Cabinet,  the  question  arose,  how  this 
country  could  best  afford  aid  in  the  contest.  The 
well-known  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  to  effect  a  di- 
version in  }ier  favour,  was  tlie  raodc  proposed  and 
adopted. 

Had  Mr.  Canning  been  the  sole  arbiter,  it  would  not 
have  been  sent.  He  thought  that  oar  exertions  in 
the  common  cause  had  the  best  chance  of  producing 
gO(Kl  fruit  by  being  concentrated  in  the  Peninsula. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  so  many  good  rea* 
sons  in  favour  of  the  attempt  in  the  Scheldt,  that  he 
did  not  consider  himself  justified  in  withholding  hiH 
sanction  fi-oni  the  mciuiure,  or  in  refiising  to  share  the 
resixjiisibility  which  would  attach  to  it.  There  can 
bu  no  doubt  Uiat,  had  all  been  accomplished  that  was 
aimed  at,  a  very  great  service  would  have  been 
nimlercd;  the  enemy  would  have  been  seriously 
uijudmI,  and  a  iMjwci-ful  diversion  made  in  favour  of 
Austria,  and  our  own  security  wouhl  also  have  been 
incrcaw-il ;  for  it  has  nlways  been  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  military'  and  naval  authorities,  that  an  invA- 
sitdi  of  thin  country  would  have  the  l)e.tt  chance  of 
eucceKs,  if  lIltulclu^l  ngiiiniit  us  from  the  bunks  of  the 
Scheldt  and  from  the  port  of  Antwerp.  The  actual 
work  which  the  cxi^'dition  had  to  jwrform,  was  to 
come  by  surprido  upon  Antwerp,  and  to  seize  or  de- 
stroy all  the  nhipping  in  the  harbour,  in  which  a 
large  French  and  Dutch  fleet  was  colletrted;  such  a 
deed,  had  it  been  accomplished,  would  have  1ici-n  well 
Worth  the  effort  that  was  mndc.  The  expedition, 
however,  turned  out  unttuccewiful;  the  elements  op- 
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posed  great  obstacles,  and  the  comraandcrs  were 
not  men  of  that  stamp  to  contend  with  and  conquer 
difficulties. 

Ahcr  the  fate  of  tliis  expedition  hud  been  ascer- 
tained, the  duel  took  place  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Cunning.  Full  particulare  of  tins  unhappy 
event  are  recorded  in  various  publications.  But, 
whatever  the  particulars,  duelling  is  an  act  which  no 
sincere  Christian  can  justify ;  tht:  only  palliation  which 
can  be  offered  in  this  case  is,  that  in  those  days  it  was 
looked  upon  by  society,  not  as  a  choice,  but  a  neces- 
sity. To  decline  a  chjJlenge  was  a  proof  of  cowardice, 
and  cowardi(;e  is  infamy. 

With  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
duel,  Mr.  Canning's  conduct  was  blameless.  The 
event  took  place  in  September,  1809.  In  the  pre- 
ceding April,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
change  in  the  war  department  (over  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  presided)  was  essential.  They  had 
differed  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  terms  of 
the  convention  of  Cintra.  They  had  respectively 
appealed  to  the  King  and  to  their  colleagueii,  l»y  cir- 
culating memorandums  in  opposition  to  each  othci-'s 
views,  more  especially  with  reference  to  that  article 
of  the  convention  whii^li  related  to  the  rights  of  the 
French  anny  to  the  plunder  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Portuguese.  Mr.  Canning's  view  was  that, 
as  the  King  himself  had  no  right  to  sanction  the 
plunder  of  his  allies,  therefore  the  King's  general 
(who  could  have  no  right  but  what  was  delegated  to 
him  by  his  Sovereign)  exceeded  his  powers  when  he 
engaged  to  protect   the  French   anny  iu  carryhig 
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off  Portuguese  plunder;  therefore,  nrgued  Mr. 
Conning,  tliin  article  muftt  bo  repudiated  by  the 
Government. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  Lord  Casllerea^h  (althougll 
fully  agreeing  with  Mr.  Canning  in  reprobating  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  and  this  article  in  parti- 
cular) maintained  that,  whether  the  general  had  or 
had  not  excetnled  his  power,  the  British  Goveniraent 
waa  bonnd  to  give  effect  to  the  stipulation,  even 
thoiij;h,  by  so  doing,  it  sanctioned  the  plundering  of 
the  I'oHugiic-se.  Lord  Custlereagh's  opinion  pre* 
vailed. 

Again,  the  confusion  in  the  command  of  the  army 
at  Viinicm,  when  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy  was  super- 
seded by  Sir  Henry  Burranl,  and  Sir  Ilcnrj'  by  Sir 
Hew  Oitlryniple,  within  the  short  apace  of  twenty- 
four  hour»,  and  the  niismnnagement  which  ensued, 
and  the  advantages  which  were  thrown  away  in  con- 
sequent, created  strong  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  in 
Mr.  Cnnning'H  mind;  tliis,  together  with  the  failure 
of  the  expc<lition  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  in* 
crcaiiiiig  inconvenience  arising  from  a  part  of  the 
bnwness  of  the  war  de|»artraent  being  connected 
with  iMiliticttl  corrcsiKtndena',  led  Mr.  Caiming  to 
state  t4)  the  Prime  Minister  his  conviction,  that  'a 

*  change  either  in  his  own  dcptirtmcnt  or  in  Lord 

*  Castlert-agh'n  appeared   to  him  expedient  for  the 

*  public  survioo,'  expresuiing,  at  the  same  time,  his 
perfect  willingriptts  that  the  alternative  should  be 
decided  for  hin  own  retirement. 

The  duke  urged  Mr.  Canning  '  to  sus|)cud  the  exe- 
cution of  his  intention  to  resign ;'  and  then  there  took 
pUice  u  series  of  riegoliutions,  such  aa  ordinarily  occur 
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when  similar  changes  are  contemplated  iu  an  Admi- 
nUtration.  With  reference  to  these  occurrences  two 
charges  were  made  against  Mr.  Canning,  (i.)  That 
he  acquiesced  in  the  concealment  fruin  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  of  the  cliange  which  lie  i>r()pose<l  in  the  Go- 
vernment, (a.)  That  he  allowed  him  to  remain  the 
Minister  to  prepare  tlic  expedition  to  the  Scheldt 
after  the  change  had  been  decided  on. 

To  tliose  two  charges  the  answers  are  brief.  As 
to  the  first — Mr.  Canning  repeatwlly  pressed  in  the 
most  urgent  way  that  no  concealment  should  be 
practised  towards  Lord  Castlereagh;  more  than  once 
he  tendered  his  o^m  resignation  to  enforce  dis- 
closure: further,  the  conecahiicnt  was  carried  on, 
fit  the  suggestion  and  entreaties  of  both  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Castloreagh's  own  pui-ticiibir 
friends  in  the  Cabinet,  and  of  his  connexion,  Lord 
Camden,  and  also  witli  the  King^s  sanction.  '  So  for 
'  from  desiring  it,  he  conceived,  however  erroneously, 
'  Lord  Caraden  to  be  the  sure  channel  of  eonuuuiii- 

•  cation  to  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  t/uit  up  to  a  vertf 
'  late  period  he  believed  such  communication  to  have 

*  been  actually  made* 

This  is  a  remarkable  assertion.  The  truth  iSi 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  doubtless  under  a  misappre- 
hension, amured  Mr.  Catmint;  that  the  communication 
had  actttail'j  been  made  to  Lord  Castlereagh^  and  it 
was  in  reliance  on  the  correctness  of  this  assurance 
that  Mr.  Canning  was  contented  to  go  on.  Mr. 
Canning's  regard  and  respect  for  the  Duke  of 
Portland  restrained  him  from  saying  one  woi^  which 
could  disparage  his  Grace's  character.  In  his  letlcr 
to  Lord  Camden,  he  says : 
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No  mail  vrlto  know«  th«  aflcctionnte  respect  and  attwh- 
meut  tt)iic1i  the  niauly  aud  ^encruus  i(tialit)e«  of  tli«  Diikc 
of  Portlsiul'K  mind  neir  nlciilated  to  conimeuiii,  nod  nhicli 
I  iiiTarinlily  bore  to  him,  will  suspect  me  of  beiug  willing 
to  (»tal)ltsh  nt}'  ovii  vindication  at  (lie  ex|>eui>e  of  the  nlij^litcst 
di&respect  to  bis  mctnory,  or  prcjudiw  to  his  fame* 

In  oxplanutioQ,  however,  of  his  conduct  on  tliis 
ocaiston,  he  told  me  how  unhappily  he  liad  been 
iiiUKhI  by  the  duke. 

With  regurd  to  the  secon<l  charge — that  he  allowed 
Lord  Cftsllerengh  to  prejmre  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt  after  it  Imd  been  determined  tliat  a  change 
should  Ixj  made;  it  is  completely  answenxi  by  the 
fact,  that  the  clmnge  proposed,  aud  with  which  Mr.Cttn- 
iiiug  declared  that  he  should  be  contented,  was  a  *  new 
distribution  of  the  business  of  the  war  department,' 
the  effect  of  whidi  '  new  distributiofl  would  not  have 

*  been  to  take  out  of  Lord  Castlereagh'a  hands  the 

*  Mupcrinlcndence  of  tlie  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.' 
The  fact*  rivordi-d  iv!i|«ecting  the  duel  prove  that, 
if  hlnme  attaches  to  the  reserve  practised  towarUs 
Lonl  C^untlereagh,  that  blame  must  attucli  to  Iii»  own 
friondtt,  who  urged  that  re8er\'e,  and  not  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, who,  frwui  the  otitwt,  stntngiy  remonstrated 
■gainat  it.  That  Lord  Caistlereugh  was  wry  hasty 
in  aenvlintf  the  ehiUlcnge,  h  ch>Ar  from  the  fact  that 
the  Ktatenienta  on  which  he  supported  it  could  not  be 
nuintaiiKnl.  That  Mr.  Canuing  was  too  hasty  in  ac- 
oi^ting  it,  muat  ali«o  U>  couce^hxl.  He  would  Imve 
doiM  wiwr  if,  instead  of  instant  acwptmicc,  he  had 
oooUy  infonned  hi«  ehalK-nger  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  meet  him  if  he  rcpc*t«d  tho  denuuid,  after  be  had 

*  WWn  tlik  WM  irrittMi  tli«  i]tUt»  «w  dMd. 
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shown  him  thnt  it  was  founded  on  error.  But  easy 
as  it  may  \w,  at  tills  distiuico  of  time,  to  point  otic 
what  might,  or  what  ought  to,  have  been  done  hy 
both  parties  lu  accordance  with  th»  more  Christian 
views  of  this  age  on  this  subject;  yet,  if  we  could 
place  ourselves  exactly  in  the  same  position,  in  wliich 
the  principals  were  placed,  we  should  feel  that  great 
allowaiices  ought  to  be  made  for  Lord  Castlercagli'a 
irritation,  when  the  whole  tninsaetion  was  disclosed 
to  him,  as  well  aa  lor  that  sensitiveness  whicli  made 
Mr.  Canning's  tnind  rebel  iigiiinst  offering  explana- 
tions, when  he  was  assailed  with  what  he  knew  to  be 
unfounded  accusations. 

Animosity,  however,  did  not  long  continue  to 
exist  between  them;  friendly  rt'lations  were  soon 
restored.  Mr.  Canning  always  valued  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  good  qualities,  and  readily  acknowledged 
his  abilitie-s;  but,  in  so  doing,  there  xvas  nothing 
incompatible  with  a  desire  for  'a  new  distribution  of 
the  business  of  the  war  department.' 

Personal  ambition  is  asserted  to  have  been  tlie  base 
motive  which  atone  actuated  Mr.  Canning;  neverthe- 
less his  ]>ersoniil  advancement  would  not  Imvc  been 
promoted  by  the  particular  omrse  which  he  pursued. 
Ilis  proposition  Co  the  Duke  of  Portland  was,  not. 
that  Lonl  Castlereagh  should  retire,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  change  in  the  mtide  of  conducting  jmblic 
business.  If  Lord  Castlereagh  was  in  the  way  of  hia 
ambition,  this  proposal  would  not  have  removed  him 
out  of  it.  Lord  AVellesley  was  a  far  more  formidable 
rival,  yet  did  Mr.  Canning  labour  for  his  iuti-oductiou 
into  the  Ministrj',  because  he  wished  the  country  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  great  abilities. 
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Tbeobject  uppennoRt  in  his  mind  at  that  alarming 
crisis,  was  tlic  efficiency  of  the  public  service;  he 
saw  nothing  but  the  diflicitlties  and  the  dangers 
of  his  country :  and  the  resitonsibility  which  they 
iin|>osi-iI  iipnti  liiiii,  as  n  Minister  of  Stnte,  vraa 
more  than  his  anxious  temperament  could  bcjir,  if 
thwarted  in  what  he  con»idcred  to  be  the  right 
policy.  For  that  object  he  preferred  Wellesley, 
though  n  rival,  to  Castlorcagh,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  not  a  nvul. 

There  is  a  letter  on  record  to  Mr.  Perceval*  fi-om 
Mr.  Canning,  which  shows  that  the  latter  had  it  in 
contemplation  (when  the  state  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
Innd'ti  health  mudu  it  miuiifest  that  his  Grace  could 
not  long  retain  the  i'n-niiership)  to  be  his  Grace's 
successor.  It  is  evident,  by  the  puqiort  of  that 
letter,  that  Mr.  Cnnniiigdid  not  consider  Lord  Cnstle- 
reiigh  as  cither  a  com|)etitor  f»)r,  or  an  oWacle  to,  his 
own  attainment  of  this  high  |>ost.  He  did  so  consider 
Mr.  Perceval,  he  openly  avows  it  to  hira,  and  with  an 
i>]>enneM  which  clearly  proves  how  incajMiblu  he  was 
ofundLTlmnd  and  tortuous  ways,  discusses  honestly 
with  his  competitor  their  resiiective  claims.  'Per- 
gonal ambition'  would  have  led  him,  therefore,  to 
ri^monstrate  with  the  Duke  against  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons  being  retained  by  Mr.  Perceval, 
who  ill  this  respect  was  ulmve  him,  and  not  to  alter- 
ing Lord  Ciisilurcagh's  |KM)itiun.  who,  in  the  Adini- 
nistralion,  was  only  his  equal.  That  Mr.  Canning  wiis 
uiiibitioiis  to  avr\v  his  country  in  the  liour  of  her  ex- 
treme {wril,  ami  that  he  was  rutuly  to  encounter  all  the 
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res|>onsibility,  which  such  ambition  entailed,  needs  not 
to  be  denied;  but  he  sought  i>u\vGr,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  [KTsonal  iniportanee  and  influence  which  power 
confers  on  its  possessor,  but,  entertaining  earnest 
and  decided  views  of  what  was  needful  for  the  public 
good,  he  desired  power  in  order  that  he  might  carry 
them  out.  Tbi»  is  the  losaon  which  these  pages 
ought  to  inculcate  on  present  and  future  statesmen. 
They  set  furth  an  example  of  a  public  man,  the  ob- 
ject of  whose  life  wad  his  country's  weal,  to  which  he 
was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own. 

The  power  of  the  First  Minister  is  supreme  in 
his  Cabinet;  if  he  ceases  to  be  First  Minister,  the 
Ministry'  is,  ipso  facto^  dissolved;  individual  Ministers 
may  retain  their  offices,  and  may  form  part  of  a  fresh 
combination  with  another  head :  but  it  is  a  new 
Ministrj-,  and  the  colleagues  of  tlie  new  Premier 
must  make  a  fresh  agi-eeinent  with  hiui  If  a  Cabinet 
Misister  desire  any  recasting  of  the  parts,  he  mubt  go 
to  the  First  Minister  to  make  known  his  desire;  if  he 
wish  to  resign,  in  the  first  instance  he  must  communi- 
cate his  wish  to  the  Premier,  to  be  laid  before  his 
Sovereign.  It  is  the  First  Minister,  who,  of  his 
own  choice,  can  make  changes  in  the  Administration — 
Bubject,  of  coursi",  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign. 
It  is  not  that  the  Premier  is  Primus  inter  pares,  but 
that  he  is  Priwiiw,  and  the  next  is  the  next,  hngo 
intervalh.  The  substantive  power  wliich  he  possesses 
iu  his  Cabinet  is  very  great. 

If  this  power  bo  wieldt'd  by  a  man  of  inferior  ability, 
and  without  very  decided  opinions,  it  is  not  very 
formidable  to  his  coUcagucd.  But  let  a  man  of 
powerful  intellect  hold  it,  or  oiyf  with  very  decided 
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Opinions,  and  tlie  authority,  which  he  exercises,  is  the 
nuthority  of  a  master.  There  is  do  alternative  but 
submission,  or  resignittion. 

Now  Mr.  Cminiii','  had,  if  ever  a  mnn  hurl,  strong 
impressions  of  what  isri^rht;  he  appreeiatcd  tlie  truth 
keenly,  he  could  not  tolerate  its  contravention.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  though  endowed  with  many  noble 
qualities,  was  not  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  and 
Mr.  Canning  had  grout  influence  over  him,  and  was 
tlicrefore  well  contented  with  him  ii»  his  chief.  But 
a  totally  different  state  of  things  would  have  arisen 
hatl  the  Unke's  power  passe<l  into  other  hands.  Like 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  (after  the  battle  of  Vi- 
miera,  when  prevented  from  following  up  hia  suc- 
cesses, and  compelled  by  the  obligation  of  military 
obedience;,  to  sign  a  convention  which  he  strongly 
oondenined)  desired  to  be  recalled,  because  he  could 
not  brook  with  |)«ttcnce  to  be  a  witness  of,  and  an 
unwilling  (mrtieiiwitor  in,  the  follies  of  his  superior; 
w>  Mr.  Canning  would  not  run  the  rink  of  his  meo- 
Burea  being  thwarted  in  Ihcir  execution  just  suffi- 
ciently to  mar  their  success.  The  substantive  power 
of  Firm  Minister  he  coveted  for  the  soke,  not  of  hiui- 
Belf,  but  of  his  nieasun!s. 

It  was  not,  however,  hts  destiny  then  to  attain  his 
object.  It  wiiH  on  his  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land to  claim  the  fulfihnent  of  the  arrangement  re- 
Bpocting  Lord  Cnstlereagh,  that  to  his  infiniti:  annoy- 
ftnce  and  surprise  ho  vraa  then  *  informed  l>y  the 
'  Duke,  that  no  steiw  whatever  had  been  taken  by 
'  Loi-d  Castlereugh's  frit*nds  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
*  change,  or  to  press  on  him  for  it,  and  that  the  iHike 
'  himself  intended  t<t  retire.*    On  receiving  thus  inteh 
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ligence,  he  at  once  definitively  resigned  (September 
7),  and  only  held  office  until  his  successor  was  ap- 
pointed. Lord  Castlereagh  followed  his  example; 
and  on  the  19th  sent  the  challenge  which  produced 
the  duel. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  termination,  from  no 
fault  of  Mr.  Canning's,  of  his  tenure  of  the  seals  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  Fifteen  long  and  eventful  years 
elapsed  before  they  were  again  confided  to  his  cus- 
tody. 
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UB.     PBRCeVAL's     ADMINIBTaATION  —  UK.     CaNXINo'b     KproBTS 

TO  firrroiir  tiik  wak    is   spun — tali,  op  navolkox — 

KlNo'a    ILtN'EES  —  rtic    UKUbNCV. 

THE  Duke  of  Portland  wns  Buccctdi-d*  as  First 
Miniatcr  by  Mr.  Perceval,  a  scholar  and  a  Cliris- 
tinn;  a  man  viidowcd  with  ubiliticv,  wliicli  eotitlcd 
hhn  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  countrj'.  Lord 
Weilesluy  succiredod  Mr.Canmng  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
For  a  short  time  there  was  a  slight  c<)0hie»s  between 
them,  but  no  h)ng  time  ehipsed  before  their  former 
intimacy  was  renewed.  They  both  agreed  In  thinking 
that  Siwin  wa^t  the  ground  on  which  idonc  Great 
Britain  had  a  cliancc  of  successfully  contending 
against  Xapoleon.  Both  had  unbounded  rclJaucf  in 
tlie  military  talents  of  Lord  Wellington. 

Mr.  Canning,  although  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
direct,  lt)8t  no  opiwrtunity  of  encouraging  persever- 
ance in  the  Spiuiish  contest,  and  of  urging  the  lioiuo 
of  Commons  not  to  stint  the  supjitlea,  which  were 
necessary  for  that  aid.  On  the  i  jth  uf  June,  1810, 
ihc  Govcniment  a»k4'il  for  a  vote  of  credit  for  three 
millions.  Mr.  Whilbreiul  in  dissenting  from  so  large 
a  vote,  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  state  of  our 
affairs;  for  ut  thispcnod  the  career  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton in  the  PeDiiuuU  had  not  been  marked  by  any 

*  October,  1809. 
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decisive  triumplis;  he  whs  then,  however,  preparing 
the  means  for  obtaining  them,  Mr.  CuJiniiig  took 
the  lead  in  support  of  the  Goveniment,  and  pressed 
tlie  House  not  to  relax  its  efforts. 

In  other  inirtanccR  [lie  observed]  tvhcn  once  the  Freuch 
armies  had  overcome  tlie  re^tilar  and  disdpHricd  unnics  of 
the  Couthtent,  llip  comiuorwl  Power  fell  witliuiit  further 
effort,  and  euhmittrd  to  tlic  will  of  the  conqueror.  But, 
I  ask,  is  that  the  case  in  Spain?  Ha»  the  enemf,  with 
all  liiH  niititnrjr  aiipenority,  and  nitli  all  tliu  advantage  of 
haviii;;  taken  the  Spaniards  unprepared — of  having  occupied 
in  peace  tlie  Htroiigliokb  of  war — liuft  lie  yet  oueoeudcd  la 
ntnbhithing  )»%  will  ax  the  htw  of  Spain?  .  .  .  We 
have  »ccn  tlieSpanisli  armies  heateti  down,  their  totriiv  tetken 
and  ntKec),  yet  Imve  nut  thonc  mlniuitien  bivkvn  their  spirits. 
Prom  the  aabcs  of  tbcir  slanKbtercd  countrymen,  and  from 
the  smoking  ruina  of  their  cities  and  their  hamleta,  has  burvt 
forth  u  renovated  flame,  kindling  imcw  that  ardour  and 
enthiunaain  vhich  misfortnne  ntay,  for  a  time,  smother  and 
OYCrwhelm,  but  hiw  not  iwner  to  eKtiiiguieh.  A  [wople  wj 
animated  au<I  so  resolute  may  be  exterminated,  bat  tlicy 
i^iunot  be  Fulxhicd  ;  from  each  di«a»ter  Uiat  betals  them  Uiej 
derive  new  energies  as  they  do  fresh  motives  fur  rt'Histauc& 
Iinme<lia(«  and  ded«ive  sucocbs  was  nut  to  bo  expected  in 
such  a  contest ;  hut  surely  to  have  «o  long  protracted  the 
Btni^le  against  such  an  enemy,  and  under  xU  thu  diMidvAii- 
tage»  uuiler  which  they  weiv  forced  into  it,  affords  indisputa- 
ble proof  of  qualilications  in  the  Spaniards  which  dema/ld 
gnr  admiration  and  esteem ;  of  a  patriotism,  a  zeal,  and  a  per- 
'  'Mverance  of  vrhich  no  people  in  Kuroiie  has  hitherto  afforded 
an  example. 

It  i*  not  [be  said]  now  a  question  whether  Spain  and 
Portugal  K'hull  he  Huilt-rMl  to  return  to  a  titalc  of  neutrality, 
upon  our  consenting  on  one  part,  and  France  on  the  other, 
to  retire  from  the  I'cninauUt,  aa  from  a  field  of  battle;  .  .  . 
the  only  question  is,  whether  by  abandoning  the  footing 
which  we  posceaa    tlicrc,  we  shall   leave  France  at  liberty  to 
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oeespf  dw  gnwad  «U(h  m  ilhaBlaa,  to  occnpjr  ibe  port*" 
mmi  meaah,  to  aeoe  tW  naval  ranoneaaf  Spun  ukI  Porto- 
pd,nd  to  fit  out  to  hihgiua  now  ta  our  pwK 
■■aer  ow  pralBcUoa,  mmdm  fartt,  dntiasd  (Ukovpi 
]  trmttf  ia  vaia)  far  the  ottjcct   moat  dear  to  tike  beart,  and 
al«aj»  ffenanit  ia  the  itontoi  ol  Bannafartc— tbe  inva- 
BOB  aaa  ocKraCDao  oi  uma  isuaw. 

We  ate  enga^  in  ike  stnggle,  tberefaR,  inentafal;  ;  and 
we  have  no  altaniatm  bat  to  aaitttain  it  vtth  rigwtr,  or, 
oKDiniig  1^  to  [Mf  I  n  OUT  own  pcfua  and  in  cicftiuna  nv 
aelf-defeiiir«,  the  priee  of  our  D«a  yfllaniwiiy  and 
OCM.  1«  this  the  aitnatMM  of  thinps  m  whicfa  the  booonr- 
abte  patknna*  woald  tvoomaMod  to  m  to  [mbc  on  oor 
fobcj,  to  ceaae  oar  cflbrts  on  behalf  of  oor  aDiei,  and  to 
aeqwcace  in  the  injustice  uh)  lunrpationa  of  the  enemy  ?t 

Tb«n,  aAcr  ha\'tng  shown  tb:it  tbotv  m's^  do  cause 
for  despondency,  but  strong  grounds  for  hope,  he  thuu 
justifies  otir  (Higinaltj  embarking  in  the  contest  in 
tbe  true  spirit  by  wbicli  alt  sucb  tlmulful  nuitters 
otigbt  to  be  dtfctdt-d. 

Id  a  CTwis  of  i^uefa  rxtnof^inanr  uorritj— «ach  tianscen* 
dant  importaoec,  when  inlereets  so  mightT  were  committed 
lo  the  iMoe  of  the  atmggte,  and  «ha  that  imu^  after  all 
that  eouU  be  done,  was  aecwrily  so  hanrdow  and  inwcr> 
tain,  it  was  impoanble  to  take  anv  *tep,  or  to  ofler  any 
ooonad  whith  moat  not,  at  the  ttnir,  ht  fi-U  and  iickDo<r< 
leaped  to  be  of  donbtful  am)  i|uc8ti>unAblc  fioltcr ;  and  to 
which  it  waa  sot  fomeen,  lltat,  in  the  erant  of  a  dinstnitw 
naolt,  that  diuater  would  br,  bowetrr  niyintljr,  asciibed  t 
Bat  in  thia  dtfBeultjr  of  rhoicv  were  me  to  do  nothing  wrre 
we  to  ootUMcl  nothing,  till  the  use  of  couumcI  Aud  the  period 
of  action  were  pused  J  Or,  were  we,  ■/  mmm  rM,  but  tnik 
a  dttfrmined  pwjMte,  tonsntmt  «/  a  jnat  n4,  thomth  mrott- 
tariff  Uu  m^/iiirmt  </  oar  mramt,  to  t4ikc  the  oouno  iriieki 
mppeartd,  t^n  tkt  mholt,  HmUt  lo  Uuc  /ricft  o^ffctiaiu  T 


Mr.  WUU«t»a. 


t  Canotaf'a  3>wdU>.  roL  UL  p.  ■  t. 
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To  the  opinion  that  Talavcra  waa  a  barren  victory, 
he  replied : 

Barren  undoubtedly  it  was,  if  viotory  Iiiw  no  fruits  !>ut 
districts  oviTrun,  fortresses  taken,  extent  of  territory  acquired ; 
yvt  Dot  barren,  but  fruitful — not  unproductive,  but  iw  ailvun- 
tageouA  an  lirilbnnt,  if  <vc  take  into  account  that  it  imoae* 
distdj  opened  to  us  the  gat«s  of  Cadis,  and  that  it  will  bere> 
after  open  to  lut  tbe  ports  of  Si>aniK)i  America — ^mlvnutngcs 
^fhicb  for  outwcigb  tlic  ordinary  military  results  of  a  victory. 
But  CTCD  were  the  eflecta  of  all  our  exertiotis  confined  to  pro- 
longing the  .itrtif;gk-  against  Pnincc  in  European  Spain,  bo 
thoroughly  am  1  convinced  of  tlic  iwlicy  of  supporting  tliat 
struggle  to  the  last  extremity,  that  were  the  question,  at  this 
tnomeut,  n  nevr  and  undccidc*!  question, — were  our  armiM 
and  our  fleets  hitherto  not  engaged,  nor  our  tiiitli  pledged  to 
the  cause,  I  Hhould  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  our  du^, 
no  Icsa  than  our  interest,  even  now,  to  begin  our  effuru  in 
aid  of  the  Peninsula,  if  now,  fur  tlie  tir^l  time,  wu  weic  culled 
upon  to  begin  thciu. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Spuin  Vi-as  at  this  time  In 
iwasession  of  the  Fi-eoch : 

But  [said  Air.  Canning]  Cadiz  is  now  occupied  by  British 
conjointly  with  Si>aniab  troopa;  the  pledge  of  that  alliance 
by  which  Spain  may  yet  be  rescued  and  saved.  Whilst 
Cadiz  ia  safe,  Spain  is  not  lost ;  and  while  all  is  not  lost,  all 
is  ultimately  retrievable. 

War  is  unavoidably  attended  with  calamities  as  well  as 
with  glories.  Its  glones  arc  sullied  and  darkened  )>y  its 
cahunitioi;  its  calamities  redeemed — or  in  part  redeemed — 
by  its  glories.  But  if  we  accustom  ourselves  to  look  only 
at  one  side  of  the  picture  in  the  eiwe  of  an  enemy,  nnd  at  tlic 
other  in  our  own ;  at  all  tbat  Is  gloomy  on  one  part,  and  all 
tliat  is  brilliant  on  the  other;  if  we  count  for  the  enemy 
all  that  he  gains  and  all  that  wc  Io«c,  but  for  ourselves  only 
our  positive  gains,  without  admitting  into  the  account  the 
losMs  of  the  enemy  ;  against   such   s   mode  of  calculating 
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Witliio  six  montlts  after  tht  dtSverj  at  Ae  >pMckJ 
whidi  cootaJDcd  theie  paw  ■get,  Lord  Wdfiqgtoci.  ottj 
tbe  hngfau  of  Torres  Tedrw,  was  Mying  »  FretKh' 
srmj  of  abooi  9C.000  stroe^  imds  IIstsImI  MaaaAii, 
ooe  of  the  •fakac  of  Ka{ioleoD's  — -— *^*-.  who  ex- 
pected 10  'drire  WelUngtoii  into  the  soi,*  as  Soultf 
bwMited  thai  hti  had  tlnTen  tbe  unnrol'Su' John  Moote. 
Ifairfnn,  in  tbe  mkbt  of  tbe  triutoph  of  pursuit,  sud- 
denljTt  and  most  unexpectedly,  found  bimself  in  the 
pn-«ence  nf  tm|>rr^'nal>lc  fortificanous,  garrboocd  by 
the  Britisb   aud    Tortupicse;    wbibt  oa   all    other 
points  be  was  surroonded  bjr  a  hostile  population ; 
the  couDtT^-  was  ravaged  in  hta  rear;  and  hb  sup- 
plies were  exliaust«d,  without  the  raeans  of  n-crutt- 
Ing  thiiD. 

Thus  was  he  ooropletely  entangled  by  the  genius 
of  Wellington.  After  rcmaiiUDg  near  Lisbon  through 
the  winter,  in  a  slate  of  ejctrvme  distress,  with  hi«anny 
in  want  of  alnio«>t  every  necessary,  he  was  furvrd  to 
retreat  in  order  to  save  it  from  annihilution,  and  Por- 
tugul,  fur  the  necund  time,  n'as  freed  by  the  Uritish 
jfi-nenU  from  ilie  presence  of  tb«  enemy.  This  lime , 
no  BtiiKrrior  officer  tmcrfered  to  rob  Lord  Wellingt^in 
of  tlic  fruit  of  bis  almost  bloodless  victory. 

In  one  of  those  mcmomndum  i<ni)ers  of  jyttsrA 
luadin^n  before  mentioned,*  tliere  are  the  foUuwin*r 
oou.-*  nihoing  to  iliis  peiiod. 
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1 .  The  cvEinmtioo  of  Portiignl,  not  an  event  of  gratutatioii 
only,  but  of  hope  and  couuscl  for  the  future. 

2.  Not  an  )D«ulnt«d  viicocsh  or  Godscud,  but,  so  far  as 
Lord  Wellington  in  coiiccampd,  the  legitimate  and  foreseen 
result  of  wriae  ttnd  adniuate  lueaimreii ;  iu>  far  a*  the  Uovem- 
nent>  a  decision  of  the  question  of  warfare,  which  has  for 
Mine  years  divided  the  opinions  of  the  eountry. 

3.  I  ruiiuot  be  coiitciiii'd  to  Hjicak  of  it  iw  a  providential 
escape  from  rarely  inciurcd  peril,  or  unexpected  (icUvcrance 
from  unueeeasary  hazard,  beeuuHe  that  might  imply  a  dincon- 
tiunanee,  and  a  retreat,  when  I  look  for  renewed  effort  and 
perseverance, 

BarroKHt,  Maidu,  Tahl^x'^k  miffht  he  brilliant  spots  in  a 
worthless  system ;  but,  if  what  has  happened  be  brilliant,  it 
is  as  the  reault  of  (tyeitem — uh  part  of  a  plan. 

I  cannot  be  contented  that  the  plan  shoiUd  be  considered 
as  bad  from  the  beginning,  but  this  a  luoky  end  of  Lord 
Wellington's  foolish  expectations, 

I  look  to  it  as  the  eystem,  whether  to  keep  off  invasioii, 
or  to  repd  it. 

4.  Wc  are  at  war  because  we  cannot  be  at  peaoo;  the 
oonipariMin,  therefore,  not  bctwetrii  war  and  iwaee— between 
exertion  and  repose,  but  between  one  mode  of  wariare  and 
exertion,  nnd  another. 

5.  The  other  system,  fhat  of  husbanding  oiir  re»o«rcc«  tilt 
some  great  occasion,  or  for  home  defence.  I'^rst,  trhat  great 
occasion — could  the  imuginution  of  man  conceive  greater- 
uniting  more  temptations  than  the  Peninsula?  yet  that  we 
know  would  not  have  been  temptation  enough.  Hi^w  many 
occasions  would  slip  by  nnscizitl  ? 

*  *  *  * 

14.  England  not  a  military  country  I  Why  not?  I)eeatu>e 
a  naval  one.     The  trident  and  the  sword. 

ij.  Not  a  military  country,  with  such  an  army  and  such 
a  general !  For  this  national  object  the  merit  of  the  general 
not  to  be  forgotten.  He  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  personal 
consideration,  because  he  has  been  peculiarly  the  object  of 
pcntoiuil  attiuik. 
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iS.  When  ooe  looks  bad  it  the  whcsle  of  his  conduct  ibr 
the  last  two  7«*n,  sad  coamien  what  rai»t  Itavt-  bn;n  the 
utsietj-  with  which,  hy  slow  degircs,  he  has  prepared  his 
uin}r,  and  ihc  natioo  Ibr  whose  '**fr'«Y  it  wan  iDtfuded,  fur 
the  nsult  which  faa*  at  kngth  taken  place,  and  fancied  him 
leading  all  the  abuse  and  ridicule,  fte.,  and  lookiug  calmly 
and  confidrailr  fiirward  to  tiua  refhtatioD  of  them,  sorelj-, 
Mirclf ,  there  is  gmund  for  adminuioo. 

From  this  j>criod  commenced  the  continuc-d  series 
of  succesw-s  which,  with  no  material  check,  ended  in 
jiistifving  Mr.  Caiimng*!^  conliOvtit  as«4.Ttioti  thut  as 

*  all  was  not  lost,  all  was  ultimaU'lv  retrievable.* 
Whrai  Wvllingtuii  diuve  the  French  aruucs  before 
him  through  the  gorges  of  th«  P)Tenees,  '  aJ7  was  ulti< 
niAtely  r^tnVtW.* 

It  vnns  of  thi!«  period  of  his  Uie,  when  witnessing 
these  triuui|>hs  that,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  many 
yetn  after,  he  observed,  *  two  years  of  office  then 
WM  wvll  worth  ten  years  of  life!' 

Lon)  WcUbgtoo**  successes  werv,  of  course,  facili- 
tated by  the  r^ucatton  of  ttie  Frvnch  efforts  in  the 
IViiinitiiU,  in  ronsetiticncc  of  Na|Kil«>a'8  drswbg  off 
IKiin  Spain  all  the  ftwees  which  he  dan^,  for  his  in- 
viuiiim  of  Russia  with  thut  gigantic  army  whiuh  he 
le«l  o\Tr  her  bordem  only  to  {M^rish  in  t»er  .^nowft. 
SoMymiu  it  Itocame  endent  that  Russia  was  prepared 
To  war  with  Naiioleon,  the  British  Ministry,  true 
U\  till'  priiu-iph' tU«t*   'liny  nation  of  Eur»'|K'  which 

*  ftaria  up  with  a  dutennination  to  oppose  a  I'ower 

*  which  is  the  common  enemy  of  all  nationa,  whatever 

*  itiay  ttc  the  existing  pttliticul  relations  of  that  i»tion 
'  with  tireat  Urittun,  beoonw  iiuuntly  our  essential 
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'  fllly,'  immediately  restored  amicnble  relations  with 
the  Russiun  Kiiiperor,  by  whom  British  successes  in 
the  Peninsula  hud  Iieen  felt  as  the  strongest  encourage- 
ment to  resist,  and  the  greatest  help  iu  resisting  tlie 
ambitious  aggressionti  of  Buonaparte. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  vote  of  thanks  lo  Lord 
Wellington  for  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  that  thia  beau- 
tiful passage  occurs  in  Mr.  Canning's  speech  : — 

Spain  had  been  the  theatre  of  Lord  Wellington's  glory, 
but  it  would  not  be  the  botutdary  of  tbe  beiicHcial  rcnult  of 
liis  triumph..  The  name  Uow  which  bud  broken  the-  tuhi'mBn 
of  the  l-'rcnch  power  in  Spnin  had  disenchanted  tbe  North. 
How  wiu»  tlieir  prospect  ehangiid  !  In  those  eountrie*  where 
at  meet  a  sliort  struggle  bad  been  terminated  by  a  result 
disastrous  to  their  wisbea,  if  not  altogether  closing  in  dcspiiir, 
ihcj  Iind  DOW  to  eunteinplnte  u  very  dilTerent  nwpcet  of  affairs. 
Qermany  crouched  no  longer,  trembling  at  the  feet  of  the 
tyrwit,  but  maintained  a  balanced  content.  Tbe  mighty 
deluge  by  vbich  the  Continent  had  been  orcrirhelmed  began 
to  stibside  i  the  liniita  of  natious  were  again  mible,  and  the 
spires  and  tiirrelH  of  ancient  eslBbllKhmentd  began  to  re- 
appear above  the  suliMding  wave.  It  nas  tbia  victory  which 
had  defined  th«se  objects  so  lately  involved  in  overwhelming 
coiiftision.  To  whom,  under  God,  were  they  indebted  for 
tliid?  To  tlie  man  to  whom  they  were  this  day*  votiug  tlieir 
thanks. 

Four  months  after  (November  17, 1813),  on  occasion 
of  voting  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  his  Majesty  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  with  Foreign  Powers,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  were  made: — 

It  is  a  fact,  acknowIe<Iged  by  all,  that  our  enemy,  wlio 
IiAA  cuflaied  the  press,  and  made  it  contribute  so  tmpor' 
tantly  to  bis  own   purpoae*  of  aiubition  at   various  periods 
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during  the  hostilities,  has  endeavoured  to  impress  on  kII  those 
who  are  likely  to  be  our  allies  a  notion  that  Great  Britain 
only  fought  to  secure  her  own  interests,  that  her  views  were 
completely  selfish.  That  illusion  is  now  destroyed,  and  the 
designs  of  this  country  have  been  vindicated  by  recent  events. 
We  call  on  all  the  Powers  with  whom  we  are  at  war,  to 
do  us  justice  in  this  respect,  but,  above  all,  we  claim  it 
of  America,  with  which,  as  much  as  any  man,  I  wish  for 
reconciliation.  If  she  were  now  hesitating  and  wavering 
which  of  the  two  great  contending  parties  she  would  join, 
would  not  the  conduct  of  England  now  decide  the  doubt  T 
I  ask  her  to  review  her  own  and  the  policy  of  this  country, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  deserving,  not  only  of  her 
confidence,  but  of  the  support  of  mankind.  Now  she  can 
behold  Buonaparte  in  his  native  deformity,  stript  of  the 
false  glory,  which  success  had  cast  around  him.  The  spell 
of  his  invincibility  is  now  dissolved.  She  can  now  look  on 
him  without  that  awe,  which  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
victories  had  created.  Were  she  now  to  survey  him  as  he  is, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  She  would  trace  him  by  the  deso- 
lation of  empires,  and  the  dismemberment  of  states.  She 
would  see  him  pursuing  his  course  over  the  ruins  of  men  and 
of  things — slavery  to  the  people,  and  destruction  to  com- 
merce—  hostility  to  literature,  to  light,  and  life,  were  the 
principles  on  which  he  acted  j  his  object  was  to  extinguish 
patriotism,  and  to  confound  allegiance — to  darken  as  well  aa 
to  enslave — to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilization — to  barbarize 
as  well  as  to  desolate  mankind.  Then  let  America  turn  Irom 
this  disgusting  picture — these  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  horror, 
and  compare  with  them  the  effect  of  British  interference. 
She  will  see  that,  whenever  this  country  has  exerted  herself, 
it  has  been  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  support  the  falling — to 
raise,  not  to  degrade,  the  national  character — to  enlighten, 
to  reanimate,  to  liberate.  Great  Britain  has  resuscitated 
Spain,  and  re-created  Portugal.  Germany  is  now  a  nation 
as  well  as  a  name.  And  all  these  glorious  effects  have  been 
produced  by  the  efforts,  and  by  the  example,  of  our  country. 
If  to  be  the   deliverers  of  Europe ;   if  to  have   raised  our 
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oim  nationfti  cluirACtvr,  and  nnt  upon  the  ruitis  of  other  kiiig- 
dotnfti  if  to  meet  danfjers  without  ithritikiii^,  and  tu  posseas 
courage  rising  with  difficulties,  he  admiruUlc,  sturdy  irc  may 
not  unrcasonabli,-  hope  for  the  applause  and  approbation  of 
the  Vfurld.* 

Within  nine  months  after  this  speech  was  delivered, 
Na[>ol(X)n  ]!iiona|>ai*te  set  out  for  Elba,  and  Louis 
XVIII.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Then  was  accompli  shod  nil  th«t  Mr.  Canning  hoped 
for  in  1/99,  as  expressed  in  his  letter,  when  Buona- 
parte first  seized  ihc  Goveniinent: — 

I  do  expect  tlic  cstablishtncDt  of  despotisn]  in  France — 
most  nnxiuuitly  An  I  expect,  and  most  fervently  do  I  pray  for 
it ;  aud  through  this  eMtnblishment  I  do  look  fi>r  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  raouarchy  (at  how  near  a  period  I  leave  to 

to  determine)   in  some  one  individual  of  the  exiled 

faniily.t 

This  was  the  hiat  speech  made  by  Mr.  Canning 
before  the  final  full  of  Napoleon.  At  the  period  of 
the  return  from  Elba  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Mr. 
Canning  was  at  l.ieijon.  He,  therefore,  took  no  part 
in  deciding  Napoleon's  destiny — the  decision,  how* 
ever,  he  entirely  approved.  In  i8oS,  when  Buona- 
parte WHS  at  the  height  of  his  power,  iMr.  Wilherforce 
said  of  him  '  He  is  manifestly  an  instrument  in  the 
'  hands  of  Providence;  when  God  has  done  with  him, 
'  He  will  probably  show  how  easily  He  can  get  rid 
'  of  liiin.'  The  rapidity  with  whieh  the  miglity  fabric 
fell,  which  it  lind  taken  so  many  years  to  rai*e, 
remarkably  fullille<l  these  words. 


*  j^MwAw,  vol  til  p.  435. 


t  CliAp.  r.  p  4(1. 
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It  has  been  said,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  thai 

In  tlic  many  hours  of  cut-ilitntion  which  «i-rc  tiffonlpd  to 
]laouii))arle  1>}'  liia  residence  iu  St.  Helena,  we  can  acrcr  per- 
ceive Anjr  tmcc»  of  the  reflection  Uiut  he  ovrei)  \na  uutiuppy 
situotion,  less  to  the  irumccliat«  iiiflucncc  of  those,  who  were 
agents  iu  hJH  defeat  and  imjirisoninciit,  Ihau  to  thtit  oourAe  of 
nmhition,  which,  Mjinring  ni-itlier  the  lilKrrtieti  of  France,  nor 
the  iudei>eudencc  of  Kuropc,  hud  rendered  hia  personal  free- 
dom ino»ni>iiitcut  nith  the  lights  of  the  world  iu  geuemt. 
lie  felt  the  distrcwcs  uf  liis  Rituatiou,  but  he  did  not,  or  could 
uot,  reoMu  on  their  origin.* 

However  tnte  these  remarks  may  be  with  reference 
to  what  is  known  of  NuiHjleun's  life  ut  St.  Helena,  it, 
nevertheless,  ia  certain  (as  the  following  anecdote 
proves)  that  there  were  momenta  in  his  life  when  ho 
looked  iipoti  himself  us  the  author  of  his  own  mis* 
fortunes,  iind  when  even  he  did  not  refrain  from; 
making  the  avowal  to  others. 

It  was  on  the  voyage  to  St.  Helena,  when  the 
island  was  just  looming  in  the  distance,  after  dinner, 
that  the  conversation  turned  on  a  camp  hbrarj'. 
Napoleon  remarked  that  he  had  one  with  liim;  and^ 
turning  n>und  to  one  of  his  attendants,  desired  that  it 
might  be  brought  to  him.  After  it  hud  been  brought 
and  looked  at^  the  En)|>eror  took  out  a  book,  and, 
wlivtiicr  by  accident  or  design,  opened  it  at  the  atory 
of  La  Fee  Grademe^  which  he  read  aloud  to  the 
company.  He  read  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunett 
of  a  {H>or  fanner ;  of  the  ap|M-anince  t<i  him  of  a  good 
Fairy,  and  her  promiiie  to  grant  him  every  wiuh,  pro* 
vided  he  witthetl  for  nothing  unreasonable;  but  telling 
him  that,  on  his  expressing  un  unreasonable  wish,  she 


'  t^  <^  Xapotttm,  dimp.  ix.  p.  4. 
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should  bring  back  upon  him  all  the  miseries  from 
which  he  was  then  suffering.  The  first  wishes 
that  the  farmer  expressed,  were  for  good  health 
for  himself  and  family,  abundant  crops,  and  healthy 
cattle — all  granted;  next  he  wished  for  a  larger 
farm  and  a  better  house,  then  for  a  small  park  with 
a  very  handsome  residence — all  granted;  then  for  a 
very  large  park,  with  a  magnificent  castle — granted ; 
but  in  one  corner  of  this  very  large  park  the  field  of  a 
poor  neighbour  intruded.  Would  he  sell  it?  No,  he 
would  not  sell  his  patrimony.  For  many  weeks  the 
farmer  debated  with  himself,  should  he  express  a  wish 
that  the  Fairy  should  confer  it  on  him?  At  last,  his  evil 
genius  prevailed,  and  he  gave  utterance  to  the  wish. 
Immediately  the  Fairy  appeared  to  him;  *  You  have 
'  expressed,'  she  said,  '  a  most  unreasonable  wish ;  you 
'  should  have  remembered  my  condition.  I  now  re- 
'  duce  you  to  the  state  of  poverty  and  distress  in 
'  which  I  found  you.'  At  these  words  Napoleon 
closed  the  book,  saying,  *  Me  voila,  et  me  void  a  St. 
Helhie:* 

The  good  old  King,  '  whose  active  virtues,  and  the 
'  memory  of  whose  virtues  when  it  pleased  Divine 
'  Providence  that  they  should  be  active  no  more,  had 
'  been  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his  people  through 
'  many  a  weary  and  many  a  stormy  pilgrimage,'  lived, 
indeed,  when  the  arch-enemy  of  his  kingdom  became 
a  prisoner  on  board  one  of  his  ships  of  war;  but 


*  This  anecdoto  was  told  me  in  1833  by  Commisaioner 
(afterwards  Admiral  Sir  John)  Rosa,  who  was  present  at  the 
time,  being  the  flag  captain  to  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburo, 
who  conveyed  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  in  the  A'orthumberland. — 
Author. 
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lived,  alas !  unconscious  that  the  day  was  won,  and 
thiit  the  dangers  which  his  manly  heart,  trusting  in 
GchI,  had  resolutely  braved,  were  no  longer  menacing 
liis  people. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1810  that  the  obscu- 
ration of  the  mental  faculties  of  George  III.  became 
so  marked  that  it  ivas  necessary-  to  pro\-ide  *  the 
'  means  for  supplying  the  defect  in  the  personal 
'  I'xercise  of  the  ro3"a!  authority ;'  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  lVrce\iU  projwsed  to  appoint  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Regi'nt  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  impose  for  a 
yoar  oertain  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
jlftlive.  The  OpiKwition  were  opposed  to  the  mode  of 
tipjtointnicnt,  contending  that  it  ought  to  be  effected  by 
an  aildres^D  to  the  Heir  Apparent  to  assume  the  regal 
funclions;  they  were  als».i  op[x<sed  to  any  restrictions 
uiKHi  the  prvri»gative.  Mr.  Canning  argued  strongly 
in  supiHtrt  of  the  plan  for  apjminting  the  Uegent  by 
Act  of  Purlianioui,  but  was  opjxtsed  to  any  restric- 
tions on  the  Kegt'nt. 

'Wv  ri|iUt  [lie  saiil'  of  the  two  Houses  wns  proclaimed  by 
Mr.  ritt  i  titat  i»  ilie  {wiut  on  vhich  his  authority  is 
vnloaMr ;  011  that  |iiiii)t  it  wa»  i,vutirniol  hv  both  Houses, 
Mu)  notot)  a|Mii)  l>y  thent  to  the  fullfst  esti-nt ;  and  that 
procis^tiuj;  of  the  l«o  Hou«"»it  was  which  itwived  thrsub- 
•eqnfut  »niK'-i)oit  of  the  Owwii.  Hie  |inuci)ilfs  upon  which 
thi»  fifUt  naa  tttHntitxl  nut)  t'\erciK<d.  if  tnio  at  all.  are  true 
uiiirerully  for  all  tini«  «»«)  for  all  ocvasious.  if  they  were 
the  priueiple*  of  the  roustitution  in  1  ;)4S.  they  ar»'  so  equally 
in  iSio.  The  laiw  of  twenty-two  years  has  hoi  impaired — 
the  Up*e  of  eeut«rie»  eaiiDot  iiujiair  theiu.  But  the  mode 
in  whirh  the  right  to  aaw-nwl  should  be  rwivistii,  the  pre- 
cise proTisioiu  to  be  frauiitl  for  the  teiu)HiTury  substitution  of 
ihr  e\ecuti>e  power;  these  wei\>  u««-s»anly  then,   as  they 
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mnst  be  now,  not  matters  of  eternal  and  invariable  principle, 
but  of  prudence  and  expediency.* 

The  principle  that  Parliament  poasesaed  the  right 
of  making  the  neceaaary  proviaion  for  the  exerciae  of 
the  regal  authority  was  affirmed  by  large  majoritiea ; 
the  proposed  mode  of  exercising  the  right — viz.  by 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  Regent — was  carried  by 
very  small  majorities ;  and,  in  one  point,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  authority  to  be  granted  to  the  Queen,  as 
custos  of  his  Majesty's  person,  the  Ministry  were 
defeated. 

On  this  question,  Mr.  Canning  approved  of  the 
principle  which  the  Government  adopted,  but  dis- 
approved of  their  practical  application  of  it.  Thus 
agreeing  in  their  premises,  but  rejecting  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  drew  from  them. 

The  King  was  never  restored  to  sanity,  and  the 
restrictions  expired  at  the  end  of  the  year.  From 
that  time  the  real  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
began. 


"o 


•  December  31,  1810. 
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tOBD  n'eLLi:sLi:Y  hksioxs — FitupiM.vLs  TO    uinu%  anr.\  asd 

CURNVILLE     TO     JOIV      IBK     ROVF.SNUEVT TBB     REOEM 

RETAINS    ua.    VIIKCCVAL's    MIMHTKV MK.    rKftCRVAL'R  AS- 

SAMIKATIOX NEOQTIATIOK8     FOE     FORMtVO    A    tiZVr   Al>- 

UtMMTKATlUK    IN    llil3 — WUIC   CKECU — LMBUN    XUbUSV. 


Bl^FOnE  the  pcstrictjons  on  t)ie  iwwers  of  the 
licgciit  had  expired,  Lord  WellvsWy  retired  from 
the  Foreign  Office.  '  He  was  willing  to  sen'e  mVA, 
but  would  never  again  serve  under  Mr.  Perceval.' 
This  event  is  an  example  of  the  power  of  the  First 
Minister.  Xo  two  men  were  ever  yoked  together  in  ii 
Cabinet  whose  ehanieters  were  more  directly  opposite 
to  each  other.  Percevnl,  sieudy,  cuutioiis,  scrupu- 
lously upright,  able,  ntiil  deterauned;  with  great 
lideutH,  but  with  no  gt-nius.  WcUesley,  with  a  bril- 
liant genius,  nnd  n  gnutp  of  intellect  capnblc  of  de- 
vining  the  most  tipletidid  and  daring  scheme-it  of  [Kilicy, 
and  coger  for  their  execution.  Mad  they  stood  u]K>n 
lui  cijual  footing,  two  such  spirit*  uiight  huve  wurktHl 
hannoniouoly  together,  but  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
reHtmints  which  the  superior  position  of  the  one 
enabled  him  to  imiKise,  ehafi^l  and  irritntcd  punt  en- 
durance the  sujierior  genius  of  the  other.  Lord 
Wellesley,  who,  in  common  with  Mr.  Canning,  be- 
lieved that  our  one  chance  of  success  on  hind,  against 
Napoleon,  lay  in  our  prosecuting  the  war  in   the 
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Peninsiilii  witli  all  our  resources,  could  not  brook  the 
imi>ediiig  policy  of  Mr.  Terceval,  who  looked  to  our 
finances  *"»!  did  not  symiiathize  in  thtxsc  views  of 
ultimate  triumph,  in  which  Lord  M''ellesley  so  confi- 
dently indulged.  Lord  Wclli'sk'y's  temiieramtnt  was 
more  sanguine,  and  he  took  a  juster  measure  of  his 
brother's  abilities  than  his  collengues.  He  knew 
what  stuff  he  was  made  of.  Loudly  and  bitterly  did 
be  complain  that  the  war  was  '  starve^.'  He  was 
succewlcd  in  the  Foreign  Office  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 
I  Shortly  after  Lord  Wtllesley's  resignation  the  re- 

H       titrictions  on  the  Regency  expired.     Uis  Koyal  High- 
ness had  made  known  his  intentions,  while  they  lasted, 
to   make    no   change.     1  le    deemed    it    to    be    most 
I  respectful  to   llie  King,  whilst  he  lield  a  deleg>ited 

B  authority,  limited,  expressly  in  the  liope  that  his 
Majesty  might  resume  his  functions,  to  continue  his 
father's  advisers  in  the  po^ts  in  which  tbey  were  when 
his  illness  began.  Various  were  the  infliieiictis  which, 
it  is  said,  were  bi-ougbt  to  bear  ujion  the  Regent  to 
induce  him  to  come  to  this  resolution.  Perceval  and 
Eldonarc  accused  of  having  used  unworthy  means  U> 
gain  his  favour.  Tlie  Queen  is  said  to  have  exerted 
ber  influence  with  her  son,  and  bis  Royal  Highness 
is  represented  to  have  been  as  *  impressible  as  wax.' 
But  when  all  these  representations  are  fairly  valued, 
they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that  the  Prince, 
being  suddenly  called  to  All  a  ver)'  arduous  post  at  a 
moment  when  the  country  wns  in  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  was  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
those  who  tiurrounded  him,  and  that  those  opinions 
were  swayed  by  the  sentiments,  not  excluding  the 
interests,  of  those  who  gave  them.     The  resolution 
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itself  ought,  kowovcr,  to  be  judged  on  itn  own  merits, 
and  it  out  ImnHy  be  denied,  wbatevvr  k-d  to  it, 
tlint,  under  the  cii*cumstiu)ce^  it  was  very  fitting  and 
proper. 

But  it  wjm  wntidently  expected  by  theliVliig  party, 
wlien  liic  iVfitrictions  should  oense,  that  liis  Koyal 
llighnejiis,  who  had  belonged  to  that  party,  wuuld 
imdct-  some  efforts  to  have  his  old  companions  aa 
hit>  miilidentiiil  ndvist-rs.  These  ex|>cctatioiis  were 
dwHnvd  to  end  in  di»ap|K)inlmenl ;  for,  although 
the  It«*geJit  iiddn'Ssed  a  letter  to  his  brother  the 
Uuko  of  Vork,  oxpresMVc  of  his  wiah,  that  Lords 
(m-y  iMul  Ci-enville  should  '  strengthen  his  hands, 
aitd  fonn  a  )>tirt  of  his  (lovcrnment ;'  yet,  as  he  only 
de«iretl  that  this  might  be  aeooinplishet.!  by  their  join> 
ing  the  Ministry  of  Mr.  Porcei*aI,  ttot  by  entnuting 
to  them  the  fonniition  of  a  new  Ministry,  his  Royal 
llighnorts  eonid  Imrdly  have  nntieipated  any  other 
iiHSwer  ihiin  thai  wliieh  was  ix'tunied — viz.,  that 
'  tho  di(rcn>i>ce«  of  opinion'  between  the  existing 
Oovunmient  and  rhvuiselves  *  were  too  many  and  too 
int|Mn'tiitil  lo  mlmit  of  HUch  an  unton.' 

The  opimrtiiuitieH  which  the  year  of  restriction  had 
afforded  ro  the  Miiiinters  lo  ingnitiate  themselves  per* 
Honnlly  with  tho  Itegent,  aud  the  '  increased  luid  in- 
'  ereanin;;  reputation  of  his  Majesty's  armtt,'  vrhicli 
'  shuwetl  ti»  the  naliouM  of  the  Continent  how  niiieh 
'  they  miglit  still  aehievc  when  animaleU  by  u  gh>- 
'  rious  Bpirit  of  rcnistanco  to  a  foreign  yoke,'*  had 
evidently  made  no  strong  an  impression  on  the 
Regent's  mind,  tluit  he  wax  disinclined  to  phiec  his 


*  Tbv  ItvK«nt'>  Letter  to  Uw  Oukv  of  York. 
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Government  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  constantly 
been  putting  forth  gloomy  views  of  the  prospects 
of  the  nation,  and  who  had  been  opposed  to  our  em- 
barking in  the  Spanish  contest.  *  In  the  critical 
'  situation  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  I  shall,'  said 
H.R.H.,  '  be  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  measures 
'  which  can  lead  my  allies  to  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
'  depart  from  the  present  system.'* 

That  system,  although  it  fell  short  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  requirements,  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  per- 
severance in  the  war,  which  by  this  time  began  to 
wear  a  far  more  favourable  aspect,  so  much  so  as  mate- 
rially to  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  Perceval 
Administration.  That  Administration  was  destined, 
however,  to  be  short  lived.  On  the  nth  of  May  the 
deplorable  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  took  place 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  event,  of  course,  necessitated  a  change  in  the 
Ministry. 

Immediately  after  it  occurred,  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  deliberated  whether  they  would 
be  able  to  go  on  without  they  obtained  more  strength, 
by  overtures  either  to  Lord  Weliesley  and  Mr.  Can- 
ring,  or  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.f  They  decided 
to  invite  the  former,  but  the  negotiations  failed  on 
the  ground  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question;  Lord 
Weliesley  subjoining,  however,  as  an  additional  objec- 
tion, that  the  war  in  Spain  had  not  been  prosecuted 
with  sufficient  energy  by  Mr.  Perceval's  Administra- 
tion.    To  this  objection  Lord  Liverpool  replied,  to 


•  The  E«gent'8  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Feb.  13,  iSia. 
t  Twisa's  Life  of  Eldon. 
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the  effect  that,  it  was  the  resources  of  the  countrj', 
not  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  had  imposed 
any  limit  on  the  exertions  made  to  carry  on  the  war, 
which  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Ministers  to  straiii 
every  nerve  to  snpport. 

After  this  effort  to  obtain  increased  strength,  the 
Cabinet  would  probubly  have  uttemptt*d  to  go  on, 
had  it  nut  been  for  an  address  to  the  Regent,  moved 
and  carried  by  Mr.  Stuart  WorlU-y,  on  tJio  aist  of 
3(ay,  to  implore  Il.K.U.  to  form  a  strong  and  effi- 
cient Administration. 

Upon  tliis  the  Regent  authorized  Lord  Wellesley 
to  constnict  an  Adtuirii^itnition.  His  lonUhip's  first 
step  was  to  consult  Mr.  Cnnuing;  the  result  of  their 
joint  delihemtionii  was,  that  l^>rd  Wellesley  made  an 
offer  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenvillc  to  fonn  part  of  the 
Government;  and  Mr.  Cunning  mode  a  similar  offer 
to  Lord  Liveq>ool  and  his  colleagues.  The  latter 
offer  was  at  once  relutycd ;  the  directly  opimsit^  views 
taken  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr,  Canning  on 
llie  Other,  n'S]>ceting  conci'^ion  to  the  Romanists, 
nniply  acuounts  for  this  rejection  of  the  proposal, 
oven  if  there  had  not  been  a  detennination  on  the 
part  of  the  Minist4--rs  not  to  serve  under  Lord 
AVi-llesley. 

The  two  principles  on  which  Lord  Wellesley 
proposed  to  fonn  his  Govi-rnmitnt  in  his  negotiations 
with  Lords  Gory  and  Grenville  weri-,  (l.)  an  imme> 
(Hate  considcnition  of  ihe  liontan  CatlKilio  claims, 
with  n  view  to  a  coneiliatory  settlement;  (a.)  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.  On  tlie 
first  there  was  u  cordial  ugpcemcnt,  on  the  second  no 
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difference  in  principle,  and  a  willingncwi  to  allow  the 
iiioile  and  degi-ce  of  prosecuting  the  w«r  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  fair  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

On  gronnds,  therefore,  of  public  policy  there  were 
im  reasons  why  the  two  parties  mij^ht  not,  at  that 
period,  have  formed  an  united  Administration;  but 
there  evidently  was  a  lurking  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
the  noble  lords*,  which  augiired  ill  for  such  a  con- 
summation. Lord  Wellesley  had  i-eceived  the  royal 
commands,  in  the  usual  way,  to  construct  an  Admi- 
nistration; and,  invested  with  that  authority,  he 
iipplied  to  those  noblemen  to  join  it;  yet,  when  they 
placed  their  answer  in  Lord  Wellesley's  band,  lliey 
made  the  extmordumiy  remark,  'that  there  did  not 
'  appear  that  tliere  wius  any  authority  from  the  Prince 
'  to  communicate  witli  thent,  and,  therefore,  that  they 
'  did  not  conwider  theniselvcs  as  entered  into  a  nego- 
'  tiation  for  making  an  Administration.'* 

To  overcome  this  disinclination,  Lord  WvUesleyt 
by  the  command  of  the  Regent,  made  an  offer  to  the 
Whig  lords  (whieli  Mr.  Canning  at>crwarda  de8cribc<l 
MS  'generous,  libeml,  and  even  rash'),  so  to  compose 
the  Cabinet  as  to  give  them  a  inajoiity  of  one.  This 
ofler  was  declined,  on  the  plea  that  to  construct  a 
Cabinet  on  '  a  system  of  counteraction,  was  incon- 
'  sistent  with  the  prosecution  of  any  uniform  and 
'  benctieial  course  of  j>olicj'.'  In  short,  they  were 
not  willing  to  take  office  with  Lord  Wellesley  as 
Premier,  neither  were  they  willing  to  assign   that 


•  .VrMNoirf  <^  lUt  Court  tff  Bniftatui  during  Iht  Sejnifjf,  liy  tbe 
Duki)  of  Dueklogfaatn,  voL  I.  p.  317. 
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ground  03  their  real  reason.     A  Whig  authority  cor- 
rectly explains  tlieir  vitws: — 

T1>cy  were  inclinMl  to  take  ulranta^  of  ercrj^  preecntabU' 
ground  for  repudiating  the  advances  made  to  them,  and  fur 
jiislilying  a  rcfuMil,  unlt-Mi  tlu'v  received  •  direct  and  onlimited 
authority  for  foniiing  a  ^ktini&trr.* 

In  other  words,  tlic  Rtrgeiit  had  himself  chosen  the 
First  Minister,  and  he  had  not  been  select^  by  the 
greiit  Whig  party. 

Mr.  Cuitiiing  told  me  that  this  was  the  rc«l,  but 
unavowed,  cause  of  the  breaking  off  of  these  n<^o- 
tiutions.  Strange  as  the  doc-trino  may  now  seem,  U 
doubtless  is  one  which  was  received  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Whigs,  from  tiie  accession  of  the  House  uf 
Hanover. 

In  the  reign  of  Geot^  I.  there  are  historical  traces 
of  this  principle  being  iu  full  force.  Coxe  rulatcti 
that— 

The  nvfotiation  for  settling  the  new  Adminiriration  [Fc* 
bmary,  1731]  bad  been  cutmstetl  by  UcvAnstiire  and  T»wiia- 
hcn<l  to  tUc  niniingcmcnt  of  Walpolc.t  aiid  it  wa«  not  with- 
out great  difficulty  that  Sun<lcTland,  who  roaintaiucd  the  moAt 
tinlxiuudi-d  iiiliueiice  over  the  Sovereign,  had  licru  indti<ml, 
or  nttliiT  eompeUed,  to  consent  to  the  proposed  arrni)geinent. 
(Thitt  anviigtineut  wim  one  for  pincing  Sir  ItolK-rt  himiclf  in 
the  post  of  I'rimc  Minister.)  Now  it  is  the  King  who  by 
the  Con«tilutitin  oiigfit  *  to  entrust '  to  bl-H  aulijeet  the  '  a^'t- 
tleraout'  of  a  new  Administratioo  ;  but  here  '  Dctoushin'  and 
Townsltcnd,'  the  Whig  leaden,  '  entrust,'  with  that  delicate 
coRuniKsion,  n  thin)  |xti«oii,  who  cvideully  earrint  it  out  con- 
trary- to  the  wishes  uf  tlie  Sovereign ;  iuaaniudi  as  Sunder- 
land, the  iwnon  who  dcctdcdly  (KMwciMd  his  Mi^eaty's  oon- 
Rdcncr,  would  not  conxoit  to  it  until  bo  waa  *  oompclled.' 


Bttin,  Htvime. 


f  Sir  Ruben  Wnljiole. 
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Tliift  ocTtaiiily  looks  as  if  the  King  bad  been  alloircd  a  very 
•mall  voice  (if,  iiiilccil,  ho  werp  iUIowctI  iiiiy)  in  the  choice  of 
hie  own  aen-atiU. 

Agnin,  in  the  reign  of  George  U.,  in  Loi-d  John  Ktitwell's 
Introductiou  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Ba^ford  Corrtspontt' 
e»ce,  Uierc  in  an  iiccount  of  ihe  King  Iming  preveiitud  from 
employing  Lord  Cart4;rt.-t  by  thv  Pollmms,  who  formed  a 
Cabinet  of  flUt^cn  individuals,  nine  of  whom  ircre  dukev. 
llow  unacceptable  thi«  arrange  men  t  wo*  to  his  Mnjwty  IiOrd 
John  showa  by  the  conversation  which  he  rpcordu  between 
the  Kiitg  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,*  in  which  the  former 
declares  that  he  had  put  all  the  power  into  their  bands, 
'  having  been  forced  iind  threatened.'  And  though  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  this  '  »ery  curious  conversation,'  tries  to  soothe  his 
Sovereign,  yet  Lord  John  cannot  re«i«t  remarking,  that 
'however  Lord  Hardwicke  might  disguise  the  matter,  the 
'King  muKt  have  felt  that  his  favourite  plana  bod  been 
*  thwarted,  and  his  favourite  Minister  displaced.' 

Thi!!  fully  aceonnts  for  the  dislike  manifested  by  Geoi^e 
III.  for  the  Whig  system;  uud  for  there  escaping  from  his 
lips  the  dcelarntion,  that  '  he  never  would,  ui>on  any  account, 
'  suffer  those  Ministers  of  the  Into  reign,  tvho  ha<l  attempted 
'  to  fetter  and  enclave  him,  to  come  into  Iiik  service  while  he 
'  held  the  sceptre.' 

That  thin  claim  by  the  party  to  nominate  the  First  Minis- 
ter was  acted  upon  by  one  of  the  AVhig  chicb  (tlic  Ptikc  of 
Dedford)  in  the  early  years  of  (ieorge  III.,  is  evident  from 
an  account  whieli  is  also  given  by  Lonl  John  Itusscll  in  his 
introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  that  nobleman's  corre- 
spondence. On  Ijord  Bute's  resignation,  the  i>o«t  of  Premier 
was  offered  by  the  King  to  Jilr.  George  Orcnvillc,  and 
acceptrd;  thnt  done,  Lonl  Itnte,  by  the  King's  command, 
next  applieil  to  the  Duke  of  Uodford,  entreating  htm  '  to 
'  come  to  the  HKsi&tauec  of  hin  young  Suven^ign,  an<l  to  liold 
'  the  office  of  I'l-esidcnt  of  the  Council,'  adding,  that  '  it  was 
'  the  King'M  intention   to   employ  the  ^Vbigs,  and  place   hia 


*  Lord  HardwUike. 
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'  chief  dependeiKe  opoo  than.'     Nov,  hen  was  as  Oattering 
■nd  ■gneablc  an  oflcr  as  ooold  veil  be  made  hj  a  aoTcreigit  I 
to  his  Ribject.      He  U  entreated  '  lo  eaae  to  the  awbtance 
of  bia  TDODg  Sorcrrtgn ;'  be  ta  taU  tbat  ■  WUg,  a  member 
of  hia  own  part/,  u  already  in   paneMUB  of  tbe  pnueipal 


{Mat ;  and  morccner,  that  it  was  '  tbe  Kui^>  intcutioa  u>^ 
'  employ  men  of  bb  own  partv,  uid  to  place  bis  cbief  depcud* 
'  ence  upon  them.'  \^~hat  more  ocmhl  be  vaat  ?  Nnvnbfr- 
leas,  Lwd  Joho  tdb  a*,  ibat  '  the  Duke  of  Bedfttrd  did  not 
'  listen  to  tbeae  overtorcs.  He  atatnl  in  irplr  hix  unvilliag- 
'  neaa  to  accept  offioe ;  and  ercn  if  thai  uuwiUiiiRneas  wera 
'  km,  tlic  bupelcsHMoeof  maintftiiiiiig  HNCewfulIy  m>  veak  aAj 
'  AdmiuistraLion,  eapedalljr  when  Lord  Bate  himself  shot 
'  have  vitlidnwn.'  Nov  tbts  UIlVLnil^{lNM  wm 
nrj  abonly  aftervarda,  therefore  that  ooald  not  harp  been  a 
very  oogent  reaaou  Ibr  not  cren  IfMeuing  to  Mticb  a  jmiposal ; 
aod  aa  for  the  veakimn  of  tbe  AdmintstratioQ,  what  itaaon- 
ftUe  grotind  bad  the  dake  for  unimtng  that  wexkncM,  vh« 
he  waa  told  tUnt  lltc  Altiiitttrj:  vaa  to  be  coniXMcd  of  bts  ovi 
\Vhig  frietids,  on  whom  tbe  King  prumised  to  yiaee  hia  diief 
ilependrarc ?  Lord  Itnti-'s  rt-tinrmcnt  was  riideatlr  ntlbcr 
a  MHirce  of  strength  than  vrakucw*.  He  wa*  the  rao»t  un- 
popolar  man  at  that  time  in  the  King's  (lomiaiona,  and  u  bil 
rctimncnl  was  vnluutarr,  tberv  wa*  uo  kind  of  rowon  to" 
fear  that  tlic  King  would  not  gxve  liis  coaBdeont  to  hia  aoe- 
ccaaora,  cqieciallj-  as  they  were  tbe  yvry  [teraona  wbom  Lord 
Bute  waa  racommemling  to  niccned  him.  And  tndci-d,  m 
link:  coiMBqoeDrw  did  tbe  dake  really  attadt  to  Lord  Bute's 
remaining  in  ofRoc,  that  when,  shorttr  after,  he  did  take 
office,  tiord  Bute's  exclusion  vna  made  by  him  a  nte  ^iid 
IMM  coiwlition. 

Tbe  nuwillingni-M  then  to  accept  office,  the  withdrawal  of 
X«rd  Bute,  and  tlie  wMktteas  of  Uie  IViturr  (Jtivrmmcnt,  wera 
evidetilljr  not  tlie  n-al  twoiu  for  tlic  n.-ruMd,  uhI  if  tbry  stood 
Hlonc  there  would  be  Utile  insight  into  tlie  Inio  niotivcw  nhicb 
aoluM«l  the  duke.  But  Ijord  Juhti's  next  srntcoee  solve* 
tha  nyslery : — '  He  (ihe  duke)  adtWd.  thrrrfure,  that  the 
'  (trriit  \VliiK  funilii-*  $/iovld  hr  »uinuioi*eti,  and  an  Adminittra- 
'  iufit/t/rmrd  nf  thhr  frirmU  and  ramnrxioM.'  t»oI.  iii.  p.  36.) 
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Tli«  iltlTtcuUy  tlie  duke  vas.  in  was  thU — the  Kinj>  liad 
almdj  twtuiiiatcd  tliv  Prime  Miuistcr ; — ntid  it  van*  a  fiiuila- 
meiifcal  article  of  tlie  \V]\\^  creed,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
should  be  nominated  by  Ihe  Jfltig  party. 

It  is  true  that  the  duko,  when  h<;  shortly  after  accepted 
office  under  Wr.  Grnivillc,  did  «u  in  violntioii  of  thi»  priu- 
oiplfl;  yet  this  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that,  in  the  first 
iiutancc,  lie  wa.«  guidvd  hy  it,  for  Lurd  John  aitni^us  a»  the 
grouods  for  his  acceptance  that  '  his  inclinations  were  chnngctl 
'  when  he  fuuml  hiniMi^lf  pn)!«.'til>ed,'  nnd  that  he  did  it  '  in  the 
'  heat  (ff  Mm  indignation,  influenced  by  the  Kiu^n  personal 
'  rc(|nest.'  The  fact  lieing  that  the  dtikeN  advice  to  •tunimou 
the  great  \Vhig  families  hnving  been  rejected,  ou  further  tlif- 
ficullles  arisiiig,  Iuh  Onice  wan  again  applied  to.  'Hiis  time 
Lc  recommended  the  King  to  send  for  Mr.  Pilt;*  and 
thia  time  the  King  followed  the  advice.  Mr.  Pitt,  however, 
in  ignorance  tliiit  he  w»s  sent  for  hy  the  duke's  recommcDda> 
tion,  curiously  enough  made  at  the  outlet  the  sbsolute  ex. 
cluMion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  a  condition  of  his  acceptance 
of  oftieo.  Hence  the  duke's  indignation,  and  hence  (the 
ucgotiationa  with  Mr.  Pitt  baring  failed)  Iiih  iilxindoumcnt,  in 
his  auger,  of  the  priuciiilcs  by  nhicli,  at  the  tirst,  be  bad 
been  guided. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  duko's  conduct  is 
hardly  liuubtful,  when  it  is  considered  that  thin  tniuMuetion 
does  not  stand  alone,  hut  that  the  pages  of  history  afford  the 
ntrongeeit  eoafinniitinn  of  the  actunl  t'li^ro^Minent  in  the  Whig 
creed  of  the  principle  in  question.  When  Lord  Itm-kingham 
died,  the  Wliiga  cunjii<lered  the  Duke  of  Portland  aa  tlieir 
chief.  TIic  King,  however,  ap|)otnted  I.onl  Shelbnnie  First 
Miniblcr,  on  nbicli  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavcudisli,  and 
Mr.  Btirkc  immediately  resigned. 

When  Pitt  vras  empowered  to  invite  Mr.  Fox  to  return  to 
the  Cabinet,  the  first  question  oakcd  by  the  latter  was,  '  I« 
'  Lord  Shelbunie  to  remain  Premier?*  On  Pitt  answering, 
'  C'ertniuly ;'  '  It  is  impoasible,'  rejoined  Fox,  '  thnt  I  can  act 
'  uudcr  him,' 


*  Aft«rw»TdB  Lord  Cliatliam. 
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A  few  yean  aftowds,  tliis  do^nu  was  poblicly  pro- 
claimed, in  the  clearest  war,  br  Mr-  Pitt,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  n  He  praemct  af  Mr.  Ax,  who  left  it  not 
ooIt  ancDDtiadicted,  but  MmmoHeeJ. 

'  It  was  wen  known,'  said  Mr.  Ktt, '  to  be  the  arowed 
'  system  of  tbe  right  hon.  geDtleman  (Mr.  Foi)  and  his  party, 
'  to  eodeaToor  by  the  wc^fat  and  extent  of  their  political  in- 
'  fluence  to  nominate  the  Mini^ten  of  the  Crown.  It  oonld 
'  not  be  denied  that  ther  roaiotained,  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
'  that  THE  Minister  ought  at  all  times  n>  be  so  nominated.' — 
Dec,  16,  i;88. 

It  was  this  strunge  principle,  thus  puUidr  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  repeatedly  inSnenced  oe^otiatitHifl  with  the 
Whig  party  in  different  periods  of  the  r^^.  In  1783, 
shonlr  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  Administration,  a 
recommendation  was  made  by  aa  association  of  Memben  of 
Parliament,  respectively,  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  head  of  the 
Goremment,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  that  the  two  parties  sboold  coalesce.  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
plied, that  '  He  should  be  Terr  hai^y  to  pay  attmtion  to  the 
'  commands  of  so  respectable  a  meeting,  and  to  co-oposte 
'  with  their  wishes  to  form  a  stronger  and  more  extended  Ad- 
'  miuistratiou,  if  the  same  could  be  done  with  principle  and 
'  honour.'  But  the  Duke  of  Ponlaod  replied,  that  he  '  should 
'  think  himself  happy  in  obeying  the  commands  of  so  respect- 
'  able  a  meeting,  but  that  the  greatest  difficulty  to  him,  and 
'  Ac  imagimed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  was  Mr-  Kit's  being  in  office.'  In 
olhcr  words,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and 
not  by  the  Whig  |>aTlr ;  and,  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  concede  this  right  of  the  Crown ;  while  tbe  Duke 
of  Portland  could  not  surrender  the  Whig  claim,  that  that 
nomination  should  be  made  by  the  party  of  which  be  was 
the  head. 

.\gaiu,  in  1791,  when  Mr.  Pitt  w»»  tctt  anxious  at  that 
alarming  crisis  to  unite  all  parties  in  his  Goremment,  the 
negotiations  were  hardly  entertained  by  the  Whigs,  iu  conse- 
qwcnco  of  this  dt^nia.  '  Tlic  Duko  of  Ponland'  (says  Lord 
Malmesburj-,  July  Jjt,  I  -92,  who  »a«  in  all  ihe  secrets  of  the 
party)  '  still  peirau  in  his  idea  of  the  neccssitr  of  Pitt's 
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'  ((uittin;;  the  TrniAury,  which  I  uever  could,  or  can,  consider 
'  as  (|uite  necessary,  or  as  <iiiitc  ix'osotinhlc'  (vol.  ii.  p.  468). 
But  ulllioiigh  the  Duke  of  Curtland  abandoned  tlie  'idea,' 
when,  a  fctr  months  aAcr,  nltirmcd  by  the  cvvtite  whivh  were 
pai»iu^  around  him,  lie  pntriotically  joined  Mr.  Pitt,  jot,  tbc 
great  ^Vhig  leader,  Mr.  Fox,  was  intraovahk.  *  Foj,'  says 
LonI  Malmeabury,  July  30,  1792,  'made  Pitt's  qnittinR  the 
'  Treasury  a  tiiif  ywrf  HOJt,  and  waat  w  oi»iiiioiiative  aud  fixed 
'  abont  it,  that  it  was  impassible  even  to  reason  with  him  on 
'  ihc  suhjocl'  {vol.  ii-  p.  472). 

The  ailhurcncc  of  tlie  liVHiig  leaders  to  this  principle 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation 
with  Lord  WcUesley  :  Lord  Wellcslcy  was  iiomiiuitcd 
by  the  Crown,  and  not  by  the  great  Whig  party. 

Mr.  Canuing,  in  the  debate*  ou  these  ncgotiatioiia, 
thus  atlverted  to  this  doctrine:^ — 

The  right  bon.  gentleman,  nnd  tlio»c  on  his  side  of  tbc 
House,  seemed  to  counider  that  the  great  families  and  coti- 
nexious  of  this  eouutry  had  •  right  to  interfere  in  the  Domi- 
nation of  Ministers.  He  certainly  did  not  belie^'e  in  any 
such  right  or  pretension  in  the  aristocraey.  He  tlionght  tli&t 
iu  the  very  l)cst  spirit  of  the  (?onhtilution  the  ('ronn  had 
exclusively  the  appointment  of  Ministers,  subject,  of  counc, 
to  the  control  or  advice  of  a  free  Farllnmcnt.  Ho  did  not, 
howcrer,  blame  many  of  the  gentlcmi^n  oppuc<ite  for  holding 
such  an  opinion.  It  was  one  that  did  not  want  the  sanction 
of  exalted  authority;  for  even  that  great  man,  who.ie  genius, 
infiDitely  more  thnn  that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  would 
mark  onr  time  with  iioiiterity,  Mr.  Durke  himselfjt  hold  that 
opiniou.t 

*  May  at,  i8i«. 
t  ThoHffAtt  on  iht  Pnaad  Diaconimlt. 
X  This  Whig  priiioiplD  i-xplainn  tlin  luviininK  ot'tliiit  wlijoh  Mr. 
Twin  (in  his  Life  o/L-mi  EldoH,itA.  iii.  p.  145)  thinks remarkabla, 
but  or  which  lie  does  uutaee  the  force— vix.,  Ocorgo  I  IT.,  in  liis 
corrMpondenee  with  Mr.  Addlngton,  eiuiiliatically  denoribes  him 
a*  'mtf  Oltanccllur  of  th«  Exulmqucr,'  and  alw  Lord  Eldun  a* 
*  my  Lord  CIiHticetlor/ 
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Those  negotiations  having  thus  fiuled,  the  Regent 
fell  bock  upon  those  who  had  formed  Mr.  Perceval's 
Cabinet.  His  Royul  ilighnes.s  iidopted  the  unpre- 
cedented coui-se  of  commanding  his  servants  to  elevt 
the  First  Miuiater.  Tlieir  choice  fell  upon  Lord 
Liverpool. 

One  of  his  lordship'*  first  atei>s  n-as  to  negotiate 
with  Mr.  Canning.  They  hod  always)  entertained 
for  each  other  feelings  of  warm  per.'tonnl  friendship. 
A  community  of  opinion  on  all  political  suhjuct-g, 
except  that  relating  tAt  the  Roman  Catholics,  existed 
between  them.  With  Lord  Castlereagh  he  bad 
been  for  wmie  time  reconciled,  and  the  Cabinet 
were  desirous  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  aid.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  order  to  secure  it,  wa^i  willing 
to  resign  the  Foreign  Office.  Nearly  all  Mr. 
Canning's  political  adherents  were  to  have  been 
admitted  to  official  stations.  Lord  Wellesley  wiw  to 
have  gone  to  Ireland.  Mr,  Canning  mure  tlmn  onco 
described  this  ofTer  to  me  as  '  perhaps  the  hand- 
soraeat  that  ever  was  made  to  an  individual.'  Lord 
Castlereagh  was,  howcvvr, 

To  retain  (lie  lead  in  the  Houm  of  Commotui.  Some  of  Mr. 
Ckimiiig'*  fm-iiils  tuggntod,  tliat  if  )ic  had  not  tho  lend,  ttiu 
offer  ooght  not  to  be  apccptnl.  Ho  was  not  liimwirof  that 
0]>iiiioii.  Thi!  point  wan  rrfiTrcil  to  three  members  of  tlin 
lluu»r  of  CoDimona  who  were  auppowd  to  )>c  partictiliirl)'  oun^ 
vrnaiit  with  the  uuges  of  th«  Iloiue ;  they  tlccKlvtl  tLat  he 
ought  to  iuiiit  on  tho  lead ;  and  tbc  ucgutiatioii  feU  to  the 
ground.* 

There   Is,  however,   a  letter  from   Mr.  Canning, 
written  about  this  time,  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  pub> 

*  PaUiett  Ij/lt,  voL  L  p^  67. 
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liahed  in  his  Zi/e,*  which,  at  first  sight,  appears 
hardly  coDsisteat  with  this  version  of  the  transac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  decidedly  defends  the  course 
which  was  adopted.  It  is  evidently,  however,  not 
a  balancing  of  arguments  on  both  sides  to  deter- 
mine which  would  preponderate,  but  a  reply  (to 
a  remonstrance  from  Mr.  Wilberforce  against  the 
decision),  in  order  to  show  that  there  were  abun- 
dant reasons  to  justify  it.  It  having  been  irre- 
vocably taken,  no  doubt  Mr.  Canning  at  the  time 
pressed  into  the  service  everything  that  could  be 
urged  in  its  favour,  in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  himself. 
This  seems  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  apparent 
discrepancy. 

The  decision  was  for  a  long  while  ruinous  to  Mr. 
Canning's  prospects.  Although  Lord  Liverpool  and 
others  of  the  Cabinet  never  ceased  to  desire  his 
co-operation,  yet  the  Government  was  so  strong, 
such  a  halo  of  glory  was  thrown  around  them  by 
the  triumphs  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  that  they  no  longer  needed  any  accession 
of  strength. 

All  likelihood  of  the  offer  being  repeated  conceding 
the  disputed  point  seemed  to  have  vanished;  and  it 
was  not  in  mortal  man  not  to  feel  regret  that  he 
bad  no  share  in  the  counsels  of  the  Crown,  when 
the  policy  which  he  had  originated,  and  which  he 
had  90  long  earnestly  supported,  when  many  pro- 
nounced it  hopeless,  was  producing  the  most  tri- 
umphant results.  He  had  also  the  annoyance  of 
witnessing  the  chosen  band  of  friends,  who  had  dis- 


•  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iv.  p.  46. 
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iutcrestedly  been  content  to  share  his  fortunes,  in 
the  suinc  prerlicHinent  wUh  himself.  It  was  then 
thut  he  resolved  to  free  tlicni  from  their  allegiance; 
and  in  the  year  1813,  he  formally  diebnndfdhis  party, 
leaving  to  all  to  take,  irrespective  of  himself,  the 
course  which  might  peem  to  each  the  most  ailviwihle. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  after  Napoleon  had  gone  to 
£Ibn,  Mr.  Canning,  on  account  of  the  feeble  lit-Hlth 
of  his  eldest  son,  bad  made  up  his  mind  to  pas^s  the 
winter  at  Lialion.  When  Lord  LiviTjiool  leamr  his 
intentions,  on  consultntion  with  Lord  Castlen*agh, 
they  dctenniucd  to  offer  and  to  press  upon  him  the 
post  of  ambassador  at  LislKm — at  the  same  time  that 
offices  were  given  to  Mr.  Fluskis^on,  Lord  Binning, 
and  others  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Cunning  accepted.  By 
tlioee  who  wish  to  look  into  particulars,  and  to  find 
an  example  of  how  a  noble  and  generous  nature  can 
defend  itself  when  unjustly  ajwailed  witli  calumny, 
Mr.  Canning's  speecU  on  the  Li-tlxm  embassy  will  be 
read  '^vith  admiration  and  interest.  2s*inc  years 
after  the  events  when  tmvelling  to  Ickworth,  he  said 
to  me,  '  I  consider  my  having  accepted  the  Lisbon 
'embassy  as  a  great  politiail  mistake;  in  all  pro- 
*  bohility  1  should  huve  htid  the  most  influential 
'  post  in  the  Government  in  the  IIoubc  of  Commons 
'  loirg  before,  hud  I  not  fallen  into  that  error.  I 
'  laltourcd  hard  to  avoid  accepting  the  appointment, 
'  but  it  ^vas  so  urged  U|H>n  mc  l>y  the  King's  Govcn)< 
'  meiit,  that  1  thought  I  ha<l  not  the  mora)  right,  aa 
'  a  public  man,  to  refuse  it.  If,  therefore,  the  tiling 
'  were  now,  with  |Nist  exiMTience,  to  be  dono  over 
'  again,  I  nhould  act  the  same  |«art,  uiul,  eonscions  of 
'  right,  I  must  brave  the  c«niK.-<|uence».' 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

TBB   CUKBENCr — AND    FINANCE. 

THE  celebrated  Bullion  Committee  sat  in  the  year 
1810.  Their  report  produced,  and  is  still  pro- 
ducing, intenninable  controversies.  Mr.  Homer,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  1811,  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  certain  resolutions  founded  on 
the  report,  on  which  Mr.  Canning  made  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  speeches.  The  next  week,  Mr.  Van- 
sittart*  moved  other  counter-resolutions,  on  which 
Mr.  Canning  again  spoke  at  length. 

The  Bullion  Committee  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  currency,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  difference  between  the  market  value  and  the 
denominational  value  of  Bank  notes,  measured  In  the 
gold  coinage.  This  difference  could  not  have  existed 
if  Bank  notes  had  been  payable  in  gold  coin  on 
demand. 

But  in  1797,  in  coDsequeace  of  a  demaQd  upon  the  Bank 
for  gold,  continued  for  a  tinie,  and  in  a  degree  altogether  un- 
usual, and  arising  from  a  combination  of  untoward  circum- 
stances and  events,  partly  political,  and  partly  commercial, 
the  directors  of  that  institution  felt  tfaemBelves  bound  to 
state  to  the  Government  the  unprecedented  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  of  their  situation. 

It  is  but  justice  to  them  to  remark,  that  they  did  not 
resort  to  this  measure  till  they  had  tried,  and  found  unavail* 
ing]  all  those   means  of  checking   the   drain  of  cash  which 


*  Then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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bad  been  effcctiinl  on  Ibrmcr  occ&tions.  On  the»t  (armct 
ocGwiionH  th«  director!)  had  uuiformly  ftmiid,  ttiat  to  lesaeu 
tlio  amount  of  their  paper  inuu,  iras  t)ic  mire  mode  of 
checking  and  ultimately  stopping  the  demand  for  gold.  It 
wnx  natural  for  theiQi  n  praoticiil  men,  to  follow  titcir  c^ttt- 
hllshcd  course ;  but  when  tbcj  found  that,  intUad  of  abaling, 
the  drain  inrrdwed  ovpry  day  in  proportion  as  Ihfg  conlracitd^ 
the  amoHni  of  their  paper,  it  irna  equally  natural  for  them 
iniatniHt  their  own  espericuce. 

Ill  thitt  slate  of  allHint  the  remedy  which  wm  applied  to 
the  dillicultiea  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  country,  was  an  Act 
for  tlio  tcni|M>rHry  itungtctLiion  of  cub  payineuta.* 

TIlid  is  tlie  stutemeiit  iiuidu  in  thu  ]Kiinphlet  called, 
fieprfciation  of  Currency,  published  in  iSio,  and 
writt(.-ii  by  Mr.  Iliiskisson,  an  im[>ortant  member  of 
the  HuUitm  Committee,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
drawing  up  the  re[>ort. 

From  1797  ^  '808,  n  period  of  eleven  years,  Bank 
iiutut  and  ;;old  coin  pn-s«rved  an  equal  (or  nearly 
DO)  denominational  value.  In  1808,  mid  following 
years,  there  was  a  great  change  in  this  respect. 
<tuincu»,  which  nutniimlly  were  worth  no  more 
lliuri  a  1/.  note  and  one  shilling,  could  not  be  pur> 
chuMud  in  the  market  for  less  than  a  1/.  note  oud  five 
to  BC'ven  shillingA  aililitional. 

The  liuUion  Committee,  in  its  rcj>ort,  and  in  the 
resolutions  of  its  chainimii,  laid  down  the  true  prin* 
ciplot  of  our  monetary  system.  The  conclusion 
which  ihey  drew  from  them  was,  that  the  Hank 
oaghl,  within  two  years,  to  be  (wnipelled  to  resume 
CRsli  payments.  The  counlcr-resohi lions  of  the  Go- 
venununt  contained  a  whole  mass  of  stHtistiirs,  from 
which  were  drawn  inferences  i»p|iosvd  to  the  priucipk 
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laid  down  by  the  bullionlsts;  and  one  rt-fiolution  of 
the  Government  affirmed  what  was  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  acknowledged  fact — that  a.  il.  note  and  a 
shilling  were,  '  in  pubhe  estimation,  equal  to  a  guinea 
of  full  weight.'  The  conclusion  aimed  at  by  the 
Government  was,  that  the  Bank  ought  not  to  resume 
cnah  pa_>'ment8  '  till  six  months  after  the  conctusi<Hl 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.* 

Mr.  Cunning  took  a  somewhat  anomalous  course 
with  respect  to  these  two  uttsi  of  resolution!).  He 
agreed  with  the  biillionists  in  all  the  principles  which 
they  laid  down,  but  he  was  opposed  to  their  conclu- 
sion. Fie  disagreed  in  toto  with  the  Government  in 
all  the  prmciplcs  set  forth  in  their  rcsolutiona;  he, 
nevertheless,  approved  of  their  conclusion.  From 
the  premisea  of  the  one  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  other.  lie  accepted  the  opinion  that  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  Bank  notes  was  owing  to  thetr  being  in 
excess,  but  thought  it  unfair  to  the  Bank  to  alter  the 
contract  which  the  Act  of  Tarliauient  had  fixed — viz., 
six  months  after  pejice — for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments;  he  thought  that 

Too  sudden  a  coutraction  of  Uaiik  isBiies  might  be  produc- 
tive of  aluriiiiiig  ulTc-cts,  tiiiil  tlmt  tlie  Htmtic  would  do 
as  ranch  as  it  could  do  nt  thnt  momi'iit,  if  it  slrcngtlicned, 
a  declaration  of  o[iiiiioii,  the  fouudations  of  the  moncjr 
»tcro  of  the  voiintry,  and  rc-cstublifllied  the  credit  of  the  true 
Btaodard  of  our  curreucy,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  Bt- 
tciii|>Icd  to  \te  brought  into  doubt  and  dinrcpnte.* 

The  main  iiuviition,  however,  is,  to  this  day,  a  dis- 
puted question,  even  by  those  who  adopt  the  money 
theor)'  of  the  bullionists,  whetlier  the  notes  of  the 


Canning's  JjpMcAei,  vol.  iii  p.  339. 
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Bank  of  England  were  really  ileprfciateJ  from  the 
year  1808  tu  the  year  1814,  during  all  which  timu 
the  difference  existed  in  their  respective  nominal 
Values : — 

The  answer  of  the  huUioiiirts  to  this  queation  is  in  the 
nffimtativc.  On  tbc  other  hand,  do  one  can  give  a  positive 
answer  in  the  ticgntive,  as  it  eertaiuly  cannot  be  provnl  (hat 
there  wm  no  tleprceiatiun :  tlicrc  might  or  there  iiii];ht  not 
h*ve  been,  to  the  amount  (at  the  moat)  of  tvo  or  tlirce  ]ier 
cent.  But,  Hcconling  to  the  biilhutii»tM,  the  depreciation 
ikrcnigcd  during  those  six  years  twenty-fire  per  cent.,  fluc- 
tuating between  twenty  and  tbirty.  Tbcy  ariguci],  that  tlie 
difference  between  tbe  Mint  and  the  market  price  of  gold 
WW  St  once  the  proof  ami  the  measure  of  the  dcprceiatioii. 

It  may  be  suJd  that,  if  any  dcprcctntioii  )>e  admitted,  it  is 
only  a  diflcrence  in  degree ;  yet,  that  degree  conotitutoi  a 
fundamental  dJtterence:  and  idthougb  it  may  l>e  im|)oseiblc 
to  disprove  a  degree,  it  is  only  because  the  peculiar  circum- 
fttanecH  which  produced  tlie  apiiarent  full  extent,  were  soch 
a»,  in  tbis  partintlar  e-asc,  to  deotroy  the  chief  tcKt  by  which, 
in  ordinary  times,  cttlior  the  fact  or  the  degree  roust  be  ulti- 
mately ascertained. 

In  rinU'r  to  bring  this  question  fnirly  to  issue,  it  is  nccc«- 
sary,  for  nccurocy'a  sake,  to  dcfiiu:  the  meaning  of  the  word 
depreciation. 

Htpreeiatton  in  a  national  cnnvney,  then,  o«/y  occurs  when 
itbooomoB  less  valuahlc  than  lliut  of  foreign  countries;  that 
i«,  when,  etelerii  jtarlhus,  more  of  it  miwt  lie  given  for  eoni- 
motlilin  in  (^meral  use  than,  if  taken  to  thooc  foreign  ooiin- 
trics,  need  he  tbcre  given  fur  a  likv  quantity  of  like  oommo- 
diliea. 

Any  ctirrency,  whether  ooBtfKMod  wliolly  of  puper  or 
wholly  of  eoiu,  or  of  )wi|<cr  and  coin  conjointly,  may  become 
depreciated  from  exccw. 

An  invariable  measum  of  value,  Mr.  Uicanlo  admit«,  doc* 
not  eii«t  I  OMiM'quently,  '  nothing,'  Ite  Miys,  '  i*  ao  difficult 
to  aaccrtjun  as  a  nriation  of  value.'     For  reasons  of  which 
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«})  mii*t  admit  tlic  riilidity,  the  mtac  authority  adits,  'Com- 
tnoditica  goucrallr  (^an  never  become  a  standard  to  re^tilntc 
the  ()imntity  itiid  rulue  of  mniiey.'  But  f^ld  is  n  commodity, 
IiaUc,  like  all  other  commoditice,  to  bo  alfeflteil  in  itit  value 
by  supply  ami  demand.  In  ordinsry  circumttnncL-s,  lofis 
periiAiM  than  nny  other  known  substance,  and  therel'oi'e,  in 
ordinary  circutii^lances,  the  best  standanl  and  nieiiititre  of 
*  ralue  tliut  can  be  tnkcn ;  hut  still  vaiialili;  and  tbcrcFiirG  not, 
nader  aU  circum^iancee,  to  be  recognised  as  infallible,  altbougli 
necMsariiy  iiduptud. 

From  1808  to  1814  wc  bad  a  currency  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
laud  paper,  not  ci)nv4^rtihle  ut  will  into  gold  coin  :  und  the 
fact  is  now  undisputctl,  that  during  ail  tlint  time  the  average 
market  value  of  the  notes  in  gold  ooid,  or  gold  htilliun,  waa 
le6S  by  tw<:iity-fivc  per  cent,  than  their  nominal  \-iduc. 

The  bnlliooiiits  accounted  for  tliis  diflereuce,  or,  aa  thejr 
called  it,  this  depreriation,  by  the  excetu  in  the  qiunitity  of 
paper  in  circulation :  '  the  high  price  of  bidlion,'  they  nrgucd, 
'  infontrnvertihly  prows  the  depreciation ;  the  dopreciatioD 
proves  the  usccss.'  They  would  consent  to  no  ollter  D)ea»urc 
of  value  being  adopted  excei>t  the  precious  metals:  and,  aa 
they  truly  stntcd,  'the  whole  dispute  turned  upon  the  ([ues- 
'  tion,  whether  gi>ld  and  silver  was  or  was  not  the  fit  measure 
'  of  the  value  of  Bank  notes.'  This  is  tbc  snni  and  subHtauce 
of  the  dispute,  to  which  all  the  arguments  of  the  buDionistB 
were  turned :  and  although  they  xtated  tliem  in  a  thousand 
dilFcrent  ways,  tlicy  were  always  directed  to  establish  tbc 
truth  of  thift  identicnl  [)ropositton. 

On  the  other  band,  their  ojiponcntw  contendetl  that  il  wa$ 
no/  that  Hani  unlet  had  fallen,  but  that  tkv  /treciotu  metal*  had 
risro  in  vaftie :  and  had  those  who  propounded  this  opinion, 
itwtead  of  nttaekiug  the  doctrines  of  the  Committee,  which 
were  true,  attacked  their  facts,  which  were  false — and  had 
they  aimply  assigned  tbc  true  reason  of  the  difference,  the 
truth  of  the  above  proposition  would,  probably,  hove  been 
made  so  apparent,  as  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  all 
parties.  But  unfortunately  the  auti-bullioiiints  sought  to 
establish  their  ewe,  not  so  much  by  an  appeal  to  facts  (which 
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■ooU  bare  prond  it),  m  by  abttmet  renoo*,  which  wtn 
mtaueema  -,  w  tlut  ihc  boHioiiMtt^  fauMod  of  Inag  compcUcd 
to  appl;  tbenuelTCK  to  daprcwe  the  pnptMUioD  iutetf,  con- 
teirted  tbenndvn  with  di«|in>riii|^  the  Kr^aieiits  uid  otatc- 
nents  bj  which  it  was  mtttmfl/ed  to  be  maintaineJ,  and 
wliU*)!.  ftum  liCTOg  cnentiallj  bbc,  there  wai^  oonaeqacotlj', 
BO  difficulty  iu  o««rtbrDwing. 

Before,  bowcrcr,  tondiiag  upoa  lbe»e  pttKcedioga  of  the  ' 
anti-bullioQi«tK,  it  is  beat  to  ctate  tbc  tbeorjr  of  the  bullion* 
i*ts ;  ami  ttii-n  tot  it  by  facta.  Now,  then  n  no  doctrine 
more  cleariy  drduciblc  fnxxi  tbc  principlea  at  tbe  buUioniata 
than  that  tbc  rffect  cif  a  depiectaied  cnncncT  is  to  raise  tbe 
price  of  ALL  cutninocliiii-n  ia  tbat  eamucy,  in  direct  |iroport)oii 
to  the  ntent  of  the  dcpnciatioa.  Tbc  price  of  particular  com- 
modities  tna;  indeed  be  ao  afiected  br  tbe  >U|>[ilv  atid  demaod 
aa  ereti,  in  a  depccdatiDg  cnmncy,  to  &1I  in  prkv :  but  tbat 
that  price  would  bare  fidlen  still  lower  if  the  irurrencT  bad 
not  been  deprrdaled,  is  a  proposition  wbtdi  i*  uecwfily 
implied  hy  the  doctrine  of  dcpnxiatioD. 

It  will  acoirdiitgly  be  found  tbat,  in  all  the  trentiMS  od 
this  qacstion  put  fortb  hj  t)ie  bulliouiiits,  tbe  bigli  i>rice  in 
Bank  notes  of  cummoditin  in  gi-urrul,  fruni  the  year  il^  to 
l8t4,  is  iDvarinblj:  assumed  as  an  iucontrorertible  fiict,  and 
argned  upon  an  a  true  one. 

'  When  gold  and  silver,  and  almott  uU  othrr  commodiliea, 
'  were  raised  in  price,  durin);  tbe  last  twentjr  years,'  mys  Mr. 
Rtcardo,  in  i8(6,  'instead  of  ascribiug  any  |Kart  of  this  rise 

*  to  the  fall  of  tbe  paper  carrency,  the  supjiortcrs  of  an  ab- 
'  stmct  ciirrfnry  bad  always  aoinc  good  reason  at  baud  for  tbc 
'  aJteratiuii  in  price/* 

'  Prom  Ihc  uhettora  of  the  present  atate  of  things/  aaya 
Mr.  IIukkiMou,  iu  Ua  pamphlet  (in  1810),  'wbeu  tbey  bare 

*  boi-n  rrfcrrcd  to  tbe  rapid  riw  iu  tlie  price  of  all  orrfmwy 
'  enfnmoditics  as  a  very  strong  indtntinn  of  tlw  depreciation 
'  of  our  cumincy,  I  bare  often  heard,'  &c.,  ftc.  [page  87,  new 


*  PnpotnU/ot  An  Ktmutmical  itmi  •Skit*  Cmmncy,  by  David 
KlsMdo,  &>([.,  IBll  od.  p.  17. 
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edition,  1819],  Agsin  lie  says,  '  Has  the  price  of  comin<v 
'  dittca  iu  tliia  country  rallt^n  williiii  these  twoyear»?  lit  not 
'  tiie  coturnn,'  noloriotwly  ihi;  fnt't'i"  [pngc  43.]  And  Sj^sin, 
in  bis  speech  in  Pariiaiucnt  ia  181 1,  he  observes,  'Where 
were  llie  proofs  of  this  scarcity  V  (of  gold.}     '  He  was  aware 

*  of  none ;  but  of  tliis  lie  was  confident,  that  wlicu  gold  w«a 
'  scarce,  other  commodities  must  become  cheap.  Would  gen- 
'  tlentvu  try  the  question  by  thin  tCNt?  Was  it  the  fact  that 
'  other  commodities  had  become  cheap?' 

Lastly,  the  BulHou  Committee  say,  in  their  report  [page 
j],  'An  increased  demand  fur  gold,  and  coiucqueut  scarcity 
'  of  that  arlif'le,  will  make  it  man;  valuable  iu  pri){)nrtiou  to 

'  all  other  article* The  muuey  price  of  gold  nil!  rcuiala 

'  unaltered,  but  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities  will  fall. 
'That  this   is  not  the  pris>cnt  Ktatc  of  thiai^  is  absolutely 

*  munifcst,  the  prim  of  ali.  commodilUs  have  riscu,  and  gold 
'  appears  to  hare  risen  in  ita  price  only  in  common  with  them.' 

Aim]  again  [p^e  8]  they  say,  '  tn  this  manner  n  gmrral 
'  rite  «/  .kLL  prieea,  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold,  and  a 
'  fall  in  the  foreign  cxcliaiigcit,  will  be  the  effect  of  an  eices- 
'sivc  quantity  of  circulaciug  medium  in  a  countrj'  wluch  has 
'adopted  a  currency  not  exportiil)lc  to  other  countries,  or  not 
'  convertible  at  will  into  «  coin  which  is  cuportablc' 

After  these  qnotations  (which  it  would  t)e  easy  to  mul- 
tiply) from  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  mo«t  celebrated 
bulliouists,  the  following  conclusions  can  hardly  be  disputed 
to  be  legitimately  derived  from  them. 

I.  That  a  depreciated  currency  nccewMtrily  causes  all  com- 
modities to  rise  in  price,  iu  direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  progress  of  the  depreciation,  of  which  it  is  an  essential 
co-existent  symptom. 

3.  Tliatfrora  the  year  1808  to  the  year  1814,  there  wa»  in 
this  country  a  general  riec  in  the  prices  of  all  co>nmodilic«. 

3.  Tliat  this  rise  of  prices  was  iu  a  great  degree  occasioned 
by  the  depreciation  in  tlic  currency,  in  couscqucooc  of  its 
excess. 

To  utahlish  these  conclusionw  of  the  bullionista  upon  an 
immovable  foundatiou,  it  roust   be  admitted,  on  all  luuidt»> 
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th»t  one  tiling  U,  at  Iwwt,  c««»tial — vi*.,  tliai  tlic  riw!  in 
the  price,  or  tlie  bt};h  price  of  all  com moi]i ties,  iihich  waH 
thus  proclaimed  hy  tli«  bullioDiots,  was  a  fact  that  did  not 
admit  of  diflputi- — was  a  te«t  by  which,  admitting  the  Inith 
of  tlicir  aWtnu-t  ptinoiplea,  tlte  accuracy  of  their  ixinclusions 
nmjr  lie  fairly  tried. 

What  words,  tl>c»,  can  be  too  atrtHig  to  expreaa  the  sur. 
pri»e  wliivh  a  {wr«oii  nlKiDt  to  apply  this  teat  mtint  esjw- 
rieticc,  when,  aflcr  haviog  perused  ihc  speeches  and  other 
pnhhcatioiisi  of  the  hullioui^ts,  )ic  (liscov(>r&  that  the  real  fact 
was  directly  the  reverse  of  the  aiisunied  otiv  :  tltiil,  instead  of 
ALL  comnioditicA  hariug  riaen,  aad  bearing  high  prices  in  the 
|<a))er  ciirrtrncy  of  the  country,  one  clww — and  tliat  the  most 
important  cIom — so  far  as  it  affected  the  qtMMtiou  st  issue, 
were  sin^larly  ehtrap :  that,  itlthnu^h  it  i*  quite  trne  that  all 
commoditioit  which  wc  produced  or  imported  for  our  Mm 
conMHutplioM,  were  dear,  yet  it  ift  not  leu  true  that  all  the 
oeinRioiIitii-9  which  were  wther  imported  or  pnwtucwi/or  rj-- 
foHation,  were  unusually  cheap :  that  our  coflcc,  our  sugar, 
our  oottona,  anil  our  hardware,  were,  a*  comptmti  wtlfi  the 
contitieaial  prices,  exiraordiuarily  low,  even  when  measured  in 
Bank  of  Mngluud  ivotOH. 

This  ia  a  (juration  of  fact.  It  is  one  which  may  ca»ily  bo 
determined  hy  reference  to  existing  (lociimentit.  If  mia-j 
fltatcd,  nothing  is  mora  easy  to  prorc  than  the  misstatement. 
But  if,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  ntatement  he  correct,  then 
how  i»  it  (KM-iihlt;  to  nxMjncilc  with  tlir  priwiphw  of  the 
money  theory  of  the  hidlionists,  the  fact  of  a  depreciated 
currency  oo-CTioting  with  a  low  price  jn  Ihai  mrrenry  of  aU 
our  exportahlc  floods — law,  not  with  reference  to  former 
oc  Rub«e«incnt  prices,  hut  low  nith  rrfcrcnco  to  the  eotpm- 
porancous  price.<t  mniKurcd  in  that  dc]>reeintcd  currency 
the  oontinciit  of  Europe. 

A  eiirroney  dcj-rarialed  hy  exee«»  (and  it  is  of  that  Wnd 
of  depreciation  of  which  alone  there  is  question)  means 
tliat  it  i«  of  lc«  Tabic  than  the  currency  of  fon-igu  coun. 
trie* — that  is,  that  a  givi;n  quantity  will,  caterit  parihiu, 
ooramaiid,  in  Ihe  country  where  it  circulates,  a  amallcr  qitan* 
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tity  of  comiiKxiiiics  in  general  than  in  fordj^n  conntrie* — b»it 
so  far  WM  this  from  bciDg  the  state  of  our  currency,  that  a 
aiiiKle  Hrtiik  note  fvr  il.  would,  in  London,  Iniy  cither  fift«e» 
ithilliiigs  or  thirty-two  pounds  of  coft'i^c,  when  fifteen  shillings 
at  Hamburgh  or  Aiiiaterdam  would  not  piirrha.in  more  thau 
five  )Mnind»  of  cuflce:  while;  llu:  Htid  tbirty-two  poundx,  if 
sent  to  Ilaniburgb  or  Amstpnlam,  would  [irocure  six  fifteen 
shilling,  whii^h,  traii.tinitted  to  England,  would  Imj-  itis  i/. 
Bank  nolc«;  and  a  »niilnr  coiiMXjiience,  though  not  ciutlc  to 
SO  great  an  exteut,  woidd  hare  rcsult«d  from  a  umilar  trans- 
action in  nil  ouF  otlicr  cxporlnlilc  commodities. 

If  tbia  &ot  be  admttti^d,  it  ta  irajioKtihie  to  have  co-existed 
with  a  currency  depreciated  by  its  redundance ;  for — dcjire- 
ciau-d  with  reference  to  what? — redundant  with  reference  to 
what? — not  to  the  currencies  of  contiiuMitnl  Kurojic,  when 
trioil  by  thf  tf!t  of  mercantile  interchange,  for  then  it  would 
have  been  a  moone  lucrative  transaction  to  have  remitted  gold 
to  the  Continent  than  goods ;  whereas  gold  wits  scut  at  a 
manifest  loss  as  compared  with  goods,  which  might  have  been 
wtit  at  a  ootnputablo  gain  of  some  hundreds  per  cent. 

Itiia  teat  therefore  falls ;  and,  rejecting  the  explanations 
thus  Miiggesled  by  the  buUiouists  of  the  verj'  est riionli nary 
state  of  things  at  the  time  referred  to,  there  must  be  Bomc 
otlier  solution  of  the  enigma;  and,  in  carefully  peruMtig  the 
spcechcn  of  the  antagouiata  of  the  ComDiitlee,  here  and  there 
a  ray  of  tlie  true  light  leems  to  liave  broken  in  u^iou  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  so  blended  with  ftiisc  doc- 
trines, erroneous  ad^sertioua,  and  raiataken  objects,  that  it 
fiiiled  in  attracting  |^-ncral  attention  in  the  wtiy  that  it 
ouglit.  Twice,  and  only  twice,  in  the  course  of  those  long 
discuKnion*  which  took  place  in  E'urliaincnt,  wan  the  all-im- 
portant fact  mentioned  or  alluded  (o,  that  gome  commodities 
had  fallen,  and  not  risen,  in  price.  Mr.  \''amdttart  remarks, 
that '  nltltoiigb  the  price  of  pronsioni  had  1)ccn  high,  Ifiat  of 
taoil  articles  of  merchandise  was  considerably  rcduce<l.'*  And 
Lord  Cnatlcrcogh  (whuac  Mpoccb  was,  ])crhnp«,  lite  be»t  which 
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wo»  icWvcTcd  on  the  question]  obaervod  that,  '  so  far  from 
'  prices  hat'iDg  advauocd  in  the  ta^l  two  or  tlirce  years  .... 
'  he  belicfvd  tlicfnct  to  he  tho  rcvcnic — tliat  in  the  thrw  last 
'  years,  when  the  excess  of  notes  has  been  most  comi>lainal 
'  of,  tliere  li»4l  tteeii  mtlier  ii  decline  than  an  uhance  in  the 
'  pnoea  current.'     But  hovr  little  the  party  «crc  aware  of  thAi 
Talue  of  this  remarkable  fact,  is  evideut  frooi  tbe  circumstance 
that  oue  of  their  most  celebrated  members,  Mr.  George  Koso, 
in  '  adverting  to  the  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  our  com-v 
'  moditicji,'  observed,  '  (*«/  l&ey  had  ritrn  uma  a  /act  bejf«mdi 
'  dhpiile.'     An   admission  on   which   Kir.    Iluskiuon   oom-  j 
mented  at  leiig:lh,  but  which  no  one  of  tbe  anti.bullioniatsj 
thought  of  Hiitlicient  consequence  spccificikUy  either  to  oor-^ 
ccct  or  to  deny. 

But,  altlwiifch  Mr.  Vannittnrt  »howcd  that  he  had  not 
omitted  to  oonsidcr  this  essential  clcmcut  for  arriving  at  a 
just  oonclusion,  yet,  if  proof  were  wnntetl  of  liow  inextricably 
the  anti-bullioiiists  comrivctl  to  iiitcrmiii(;Ic  error  with  truth, 
tltat  proof  is  funiished  by  the  piiru|;mph  which  next  succvcds 
this  one  in  >rr.  Vaiisittart's  speech.  '  I  tbiuk,  therefore,' 
oontiDDed  that  right  honourable  geutletuan,  'that  the  Bul- 
'  lion  Comiaittee  have  as  little  foundaltoii  tu  fnet  for  aiwertiug 
'  that  our  currency  has  lost  in  value  in  comparison  with 
*  other  articles,  at  /or  tialing  that  the  notri  u/  Me  Bank 
'  o/  Euj/lond  are  drprvciated  in  comparison  with  our  legal 
'  money.' 

Now,  if  Mr.  Vantittort  had  contented  himself  with  proving 
that  Bunk  notes  had  not  lo»t  a  |iart  of  their  value  when  com< 
jnred  with  all  other  articles  of  puivbswe,  he  would,  even  if 
ho  had  not  cstnblisbcd  his  own  case,  have  ncvcrthclens  over- 
tlirown  tluit  which  waa  maintained  by  hia  opjinueuts.  But 
he  aought  to  prove  too  much  when  he  atteinptiil  to  prove 
what  was  notoriotwly  false,  that  Uiuik  notes  mere,  '  iu  public 
estimation,'  of  rqtial  value  nitb  the  legal  coin  which 
Ihey  prufcHkcd  to  rriirc»cnt,  .\nil  it  wiui  this  unlucky 
nttcmpt  on  his  juirt,  iu  which  he  was  sujiptirtcd  by  all  the 
anti- bull  ion  isls  when  they  vot»l  for  his  third  resolution, 
allirtning    tliis  equality,  which  threw    such   discredit  on    k 
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cftUKc  vhoiw  supporters,  after  all,  Atlvocftted  the  wiacat  pruo- 
tical  coiiclusioti. 

But  not  on  th!s  point  alone  were  the  ojiti-bullioiiiKtA  in 
error.  Mr.  Vnusitturt  <lenied  the  Irutlt  of  the  itocti-iiic  that 
the  value  of  a  paper  currency  oould  be  afloctcd  by  its  quan> 
tity ;  while  the  Bank  dircctura  and  tlicir  advocates,  '  »cek- 
'  in;;  to  establish  principles  of  cnrrcncy  ugjun  nhicb  a  cash 
'  Hti^iienaiou  might  be  defended  at  all  times,'  boldly  argued 
that  'their  paper  could  not  be  in  excrouft,  if  they  confined 
'  their  discounts  of  commercial  bills  to  those  of  undoubted 
'•olidity.'  In  this  they  were  backed  by  Mr.  Vantittait, 
iriio  asked,  in  a  »onu;whitt  contemptuous  tune,  '  What  is  the 
'  renl  meaning  of  a  depreciation  compared  with  the  moaey  of 
'  foreign  countries?      //«*  it  any  mtttning  at  atlf* 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  ibis  overlaying  of 
truth  with  error  which  prevented  thtr  facts  and  reumuing  of 
tho  ftDti-bullionists  from  being  fairly  appreciated  by  their 
op))onentB.  For  otherwise,  when  Lord  C'astlercagh  stated 
tbc  following  view  of  tlie  cause  of  the  anomalous  and  unex- 
ampled state  of  things,  it  surely  would  luive  made  a  stronger 
impression  than  it  did.  '  So  lotig  us  gooiU  could  Im  applied 
'  to  settle  tlic  aceonul,'  said  his  lordship,  '  the  price  of  bul- 
'  lion  would  not  rise  materially  above  its  natural  price.  But 
'  ROW  good*  cannot  be  seni  as  in  orrlinarif  limes.  II  is  not 
'  frire  which  limits  the  quantity  of  our  exjtorts ;  il  t»  the  ri-tk 
'  and  difficuUif  of  inlroduciHff  Ihem  into  the  Continent,  where 
'  they  sell  at  an  advance  of  more  than  loo  per  cent,' 

Heie,  then,  wc  have  distinctly  set  forth  a  cause  which, 
while  it  Hurely  afTunlM  a  satisfactory  cxplanatiou  of  all  the 
phenomena  which  marked  that  oxtraorilinary  period,  likewise 
not  only  leaves  wholly  unimpairwl  the  ahstraet  thcor}-  of  the 
bullionists,  but  aetiedly  funusbe*  an  explauatlou  of  sabse* 
queiit  events,  which  serve  to  confirm  in  the  clearest  way  the 
iruey  of  their  money  doctriiic».  By  tlieir  theory,  it  is 
true,  some  of  the  prevailing  ^mptoma  were  pirrfectly  ac. 
counted  fur ;  but  ita  tupporters  neglected  to  acck  that  instantia 
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eneU  in  the  |irooeM  of  iaclartioa,  which  would  at  oacc  h*v9 
ahoifn  that,  howerer  alMtraciedlf  tnw,  it  was  not  at  that^ 
time  practicably  applicable.  The  phMoawna  to  be  accounted 
for  wa*  tbe  great  iitkrcnex  between  the  Mint  and  market 
price  uf  gold.  Exco)!,  ami  con»n|act)t  depreciation,  would 
iobllJ!))!'  prmlucc  it :  but  dcprcnaliou  could  not  trxi*t  aitliout 
a  ootn»|)ondiDg  rite  in  the  |>ric»  of  «U  comi&udititM  ;  bat  < 
note  especially  would  this  rise  occur  in  tbe  prion  of  tt 
goods  which  were  the  olfjecta  of  our  mercantile  tranaactioos 
with  forejgncn :  now  this  riae  not  only  did  not  take  plAoe^j 
but,  on  tlw  contrary,  a  &11  took  place  in  t)>«  price  of 
very  articles :  Uicrcfocc  depreciation  ta  Dot  a  sutbcietit 
explanation  of  all  the  eymptoiDK.  Some  expUnation  was 
therefore  wanted  which  would  at  once  reconcile  theao  appa* 
rt'ntly  conHictinjf,  but  nevertheless  eo^exi^ting  facts.  SuchJ 
explttuatiun  la  »u|iplieil  by  admitting  thut  the  price  of  g<>Ur 
was  nuBod  in  comustiucncc  of  that  excessive  demand  occa- 
sioned by  the  impossibility  of  our  merchants  piiyitig  for  tlie 
vast  quantity  of  good*  which  tlwy  were  coatioually  iuiiiort- 
ing  from  the  Coutineiit  in  any  other  mode ;  that  its  ^ 
ma  enhanced  for  l/>e  »ate  of  ilt  guprrior  utility  at  a  remit. 
titiut;  b<-e:tuiw.'  a  guinea  could  lie  smuggled,  when  forty-two 
pounds  of  cofliee,  which  it  could  purchase,  could  not  be 
smuggled ;  or  rather,  because  a  guinea  would  hiiw  been 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  our  riicnm's  without  question, 
when  the  colVcc  would  have  been  coiisigued  to  the  flames. 

But,  further,  this  explanatioti  dues  more  ;  for  it  is  the  only 
biipiMwilion  which  clean  up  that  nhioh  took  place  at,  and 
immnlijitcly  imivious  to,  the  restoration  of  jieace — via.,  tlie 
complete  reversal  of  our  mercantile  ikmmIiou  with  tlic  Euro- 
|iean  oontiucut. 

Hemp,  timber,  coni,  wine,  every  article  usually  imported 
from  the  Continent  for  our  own  consumption,  fell  greatly 
in  |irioc.  Cottons,  wool,  sugars,  eolTcc,  and  tncry  artielo  of 
our  export  trade,  rose  in  nearly  similnr  pro[)ortioti.  Gold 
fell ;  the  escbsn^es  rose,  niul  «n  inimcnM  progrens  waa  mode 
tiiwardi  lluil  natural  level  and  relative  puMtion  which  mer- 
nanlilo  affair*  uMUmo  when  left  to  their  natural  couracs. 
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We  licld  in  tUift  country  surplus  stocks  of  goods,  nppli- 
cable  to  e.vpoi'latioQ,  aufficieiit  to  redeem  for  uh  all  our  [irojier 
Btoclc  of  gold.  With  uigcrnexM,  aod  lu  linatc,  the  foreigner 
produced  tbc  gold  and  took  back  the  (foods ;  giving  u<i,  in  ffotd, 
far  prater  price*  for  the  goods  thnu  they  liiid  before  been  ncll- 
ing  for  in  Uank  paper.  If  wc  had  lost  our  roM  by  reason  of 
the  deprecialiou  of  our  jiaper — that  is  to  say,  if  the  foreigner 
had  rejected  our  goods  liccause  of  their  high  prices,  and  taken 
our  gold  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  valuo^we  could  only  have 
tempted  him  to  restore  the  gold  by  teiideritig  to  him  our 
goods  at  very  reduced  prices.  Kut  the  direct  reverae  of 
this  took  pIuiT,  and  a  ntroiig  current  of  gold  to  Englaui) 
was  Gotempontncous  with  a  great  increase  of  the  money 
value  ofoiir  exportable  goods.  lu  tliis  way,  rery  shortly 
after  the  terniinntioii  of  tbc  var,  without  any  contraction  of 
Bank  paper,  the  exchanges  ruse  to  par;  and  the  Mint  and 
market  price  of  gold  were  within  a  fraction  of  each  other. 

Again,  how  is  it  (x)*sihle  to  rceoncili;  these  facts  with 
that  of  our  paper  currency  liaviug  been  depreciated  by 
exceaa? 

That  gold  ia  a  standard  subject  to  varintions  in  Talm^ 
Mr.  Kicardo  does  not  rcfiise  to  admit ;  and,  after  pointing  oat 
tint  '  against  such  variatkiu  tliere  is  no  possible  remedy,'  he 
fironkly  adds,  '  that  Utc  events  have  proved  that,  during 
'  jieriodH  of  war,  when  gold  and  silver  are  uihhI  for  the  pay- 
'  mcut  of  large  armies  distant  from  home,  tiicsc  rariationa 
'  are  much  more  considerable  than  baa  hpen  generally  allowed. 
'  This  «dmi«aion,'  he  mld^,  '  only  jiroves  that  golrl  and  silver 
'  are  not  so  good  a  standard  as  tJicy  have  been  hitherto  »iip- 
'  poaed ;  tliat  they  are  tlieiiiaelves  subject  to  greater  vario- 
'  tioDS  tJian  it  is  desirable  a  standard  should  be  subject  lo.' 
Xuw,  itltiiough  the  author  of  these  sontenceH  concludes  the 
pantgrspb  with  as  dogmatic  and  uncompromising  an  asser- 
tion of  the  bullion  doctrines  as  language  would  allow  of — 
saying  that  the  projioaitiun  ia  '  iniaii^nered  and  luiaiuwcr- 
aiiic;'  that  '  wbdc  these  metals  are  the  staiidard,  the  cur- 
'  reney  shotdd  conform  in  value  to  them  ;  and  that  whenever 
'  it  does  not,  and  the  market  price  of  buUioa  ia  above  the 
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'  Mint  price,  the  ounreucy  U  depreciated' — yet  the  adtninioDj 
which  )i<'  tniikvs  la  moot  iinportniit   in  cotifiniiiiig  Uie  explab^ 
nation  here  given.     All  which  is  cootcoded  for  is,  that  gold 
»C()iiire(l  a  tcmi^mrj  iiikI  artiRciii]   value  in  cnnwqueQce  of 
an  unnatural  tlcniaud  for  it  to  serve  a  particular  piiqiOM; 
and  that  bevauite,  i»  couHcquencc,  the  toarket  price  of  tha 
'  coitmoditj/'  ra«c  above  the  Mint  pnce,  it  ih  an  incorrect' 
inference  to  draw,  that  our  jtaper  curraicy  was  dcprceiat^.-d 
with  rcfcrcucc  to  lh«  currenoiea  of/vrrf^i  coiuilriea. 

That  it  was  dcprociated  with  reference  to  gold  cannot  Im 
denied,  berauKe  vhen  two  oominoclities,  once  equal  in  value^j 
are  compared  with  each  otlier,  one  of  which  ha*  remained 
ataltonar;  while  the  other  haa  advanced,  the  stationaiy 
one  i*  depreciated  in  compariwu  with  Uie  otiier.  But 
this  is  not  the  depreciation  meant  hy  the  bulhoni»t«;  had 
it  been,  ihey  would  nut  have  laid  so  much  atreaa  ou  the 
forcipt  exchanges. 

If  tliis  view,  then,  of  tlie  cause  of  the  difference 
of  price  ill  the  noniinul  viJue  of  the  gold  and  the 
pajwr  currency  bo  a  correct  one,  it  establiiilies  the 
saj^tcity  of  tlie  couriiti  tali(>n  by  Mr.  Cuiiuiiig.  Al- 
though he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  tiiith  of  their 
money  theory,  ho  hiul  a  strong  misgiving  ns  to 
iti*  Mpplicabiliiy,  with  fiafcty,  to  the  then  existing 
stale  of  affairs.  The  phenomenon  of  difference  in 
value,  it  should  be  romeinbered,  had  no  existence  for 
eleven  years  after  the  sus])onAion  of  cash  paynientd 
by  the  Bunk.  No  wj»iner  were  the  Uerlin  and  Mihin 
Decreet*,  forbidding  intercourse  with  tlie  Continent, 
bitcked  by  tJie  British  Orders  in  Council,  than  the 
phenomenon  wits  munifesti-d  in  almost  its  ftdl  intcn- 
Btty;  no  sooner  was  the  intercourse  rem<jved,  ihnn, 
without  any  extraordinary  action  on  the  |mrl  of  the 
Biuik  or  the  Governiuentf  the  phenomenon  wholly 
Uiaappcnred.  ~ 
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In  these  bullion  controveraies  Mr.  Peel  was  a  zea- 
lous opponent  of  tlie  doctrines  of  the  bnllionists ;  but 
before  many  yenrs  had  elapsed  lie  abandoned  his 
principles,  and  thu  Act  of  Parliament  which,  in  1819, 
compelled  the  restoration  of  cash  payments,  was 
brought  in  by  hiui,  and  beurH  hiri  name. 

The  history  of  the  different  fluctuations  in  the 
currency,  and  in  our  commercial  affairs,  fTY>m  the 
period  of  the  Bullion  Committee  to  Mr.  Canning's 
death,  is  to  be  found  at  length  in  the  Political  Li/e^ 
vol.  iii.  chap.  18. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  the  Parliament  having  sat 
for  aix  years,  the  expediency  of  dissolving  at  once,  or 
of  allowing  the  septennial  course  to  run  out,  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  recorded  his  views  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Canning,  in  which  lie  predicted  that  i)ariic  and 
universal  distress  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of 

tlic  ensuing  December : — 

Eartliam,  Sqit.  4,  1635. 

I  will  divide  what  Iina  occurret!  to  mc,  ns  you  liave  done, 
under  two  1u-u<1h  :  firnt,  the  gciicriil  slate  of  the  country ; 
and,  secQiidly,  the  Catholic  Question. 

If  I  udmit  for  the  [iresent  Liverjiool'B  position, — that  the 
iiirouvcuiciici!  of  the  htttcr  question  vill  l>o  as  much  felt  in 
h  diMtoliition,  come  when  it  Miay  (or  rather  when  it  ntutt, 
next  year)  a*  thi»  antumn^^iic  urgumvnt  if  cotilinecl  solely 
to  tlie  geiioral  state  of  the  country.  The  favourahtc  and 
ebuntlaiit  harvest  I  fully  acknowledge.  Had  it  been  the 
reverse,  I  scarcely  dare  eoatcRiplatc  the  diHicultic*  with  which 
vits  Hhuiild  have  heeu  l)eset.  lUit  iiotwitlistaiiding  this  great 
element  of  ease  and  good-humour,  are  there  no  signs  that 
the  t)eautifiil  sea&on,  which  produced  it,  may  soon  be  inter- 
rupted by  HOmc  heavy,  though,  1  trust,  passing  clouds,  gather- 
ing froia  other  quarters,  to  cast  a  temporary  gloom  on  the 
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gmpral  prosperity  ?  Once  or  twice,  Ixrfore  tlie  em\  of  the 
aeasion,  I  waraed  the  Cobinet  to  look  with  &iu<pidou  at 
eymptomSj  which  proved  to  mc  that  the  Bink,  in  its  greoilv 
folly,  waa  joying  over  again  the  ^mc  of  1817,  and  that  ia 
their  coDJKquenoc*  the  inordinate  vpoculatioii:),  commercial 
and  pecuniary,  to  wliich  that  game  iras  priug  rise,  would 
lead  cither  to  a  second  stoppage,  or  a  itenous  rerulaioD, 
affecting  public  and  private  credit ;  and  by  its  results  the ' 
proaperity  of  our  indiiKtrious  cla**es.  Had  tlie  hnrveAt  been 
a  but  one,  the  seeoud  stoppage,  rely  npon  it,  would  have 
talcen  place.  But  even  this  good  hanest,  though  it  will 
•ave  us  from  the  worst  of  cnla  and  disgraces,  will  not  pro< 
vent  very  serious  lo»sc«  and  niisfortuncn  in  many  quarters. 
It  is  impoMibIc  that  the  shock  (uccc«sary,  I  daresay,  for  the 
safety  of  the  Rank)  whicli  confidence  has  lately  received  in 
the  capital,  should  not  reverberate,  in  the  nc^Lt  three  months, 
through  ever}'  jiart  of  a  system  witich  re»tt>  so  much  u[)on 
artificial  credit;  and  that  stagnation  and  other  evil  efTccttj 
should  not  be  more  or  less  felt  by  tlie  busy  part  of  onr  popu> 
lation.  Some  will  be  altogether  ruined;  many  will  suffer 
heavy  losMw ;  and  a  gt-neml  deprewion  of  employmeut,  more 
or  less  severe,  must  ensue.  Tbeae  tnih,  X  am  convinced, 
will  be  only  temporary ;  but  how  rapidly  thcT*  may  oome 
ujion  us,  Imn-  far  they  may  go,  and  when  they  may  eeaaa^  1 
are  points  which  may  \>e  so  much  iuflucneed  and  varied  bjr 
circumstances,  and  by  the  measures  of  others,  that  I  will  not 
even  liaznrd  a  coiypetiirc.  Belic*e  me,  I  do  not  refer  to 
tJiew  things,  as  farnt  their  nocomplishmnit  has  begun,  from 
any  desire  to  appear  a  ])raphet,  but  from  a  conviction  that 
they  ought  not  to  )>i'  lost  sight  of,  in  considering  the  quea^J 
tiou  of  dissolution  at  the  end  of  thi»  month. 

TSe  effects  of  the  good  luurest  teill  last  through  the  year, 
the  eflect4  of  thi:*  impure  my  |Maa  away  Iwfore  next  May 
or  Jane.  No  niau  can  any  poidtivcly  uhi-tlier  tlw^y  will  or 
wilt  not,  or  that  aome  other  difficult)-  may  not  arise ;  and 
tilts,  I  own,  takes  away  from  the  weight  dite  to  the  oonsUj 
doratkm. 

I  am  clou*,  however,  (hat  if  dissolution  we  are  lo  bare,  it 
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nnnot  bo  too  tnucli  cxj>c<lited,  m  I  ttni  penundod  tbnt  tlie 
effects  of  thfi  prc&eot  pressure  will  uot  be  felt  in  theii/uU 
extent  till  a  later  period  of  the  autumn. 

How  nearly  this  prediction  of  a  '  second  stoppage' 
was  fulfilled,  is  shown  by  the  folluwing  memorandum, 
made  l>y  rae  at  tliu  time  when  tlic  incident  took  place, 
and  which  is  given  verbatim : — 

Doc.  a;,  iSaS- 

Mr.  Canning  pro]X)sed  to  me  to  walk  with  him  to  Lord 
lAvecpool'H,  vilierc  lie  was  going.  As  nuon  as  wc  left  tbe 
FordgD  ORice,  lie  observed  that  Cobbett  might  now  rejoice,  but 
though  he  might  be  right  in  ooe  thiug,  he  would  be  wrong 
in  another ;  he  bad  no  doubt  but  that  ('obt>ett'3i  writings  had 
greatly  nggrarntcd  the  panic.  Kor,  he  euid,  the  Cabinet,  which 
was  held  at  the  Foreign  Office  ovcmightj  And  sat  from  titnc 
o'clock  in  the  evening  till  two  in  the  morning,  had  decided 
against  sanctioning  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the 
Bauk,  which  the  Bank  had  Applied  for.  It  appeari^d,  he 
•aid,  that  the  Ilajik  had  upwards  of  a  million's  worth  of  un- 
coined gold  in  their  cufTers,  but  that  they  had  neglected  in 
timfia  of  abundanne  to  send  it  to  be  coined  to  the  Mint, 
which  was  now  at  work  night  and  day,  but  conld  only  coin 
300,000/.  in  the  week.  He  said  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
c^ject  of  most  of  the  old  school  of  Bank  directors,  was  to  force 
the  Government  to  sanction  a  suspension  of  cosh  pnymcnts, 
and  therefore  that  tlicy  took  no  mca»ures  to  proride  for  sucli 
I  k  ori»is  m  the  present,  which  they  probably  foresaw,  thiukiog 

the  Government  would  hel]>  them.     That  each  fools  as 

had  alwaya  been  against  Peel's  Bill,  but  thut  if  the  Govern- 
ment once  sanctioned  another  «uspcnsiuu  of  cash  payments, 
we  ne\'er  should  have  a  tolerable  currency  a^aiu.  lliat  Uie 
Bank  was  like  any  other  trading  corporation,  and  must  ma- 
nage their  own  concerns;  that  in  1797  the  Government  wanted 
their  specie  to  send  abroad  to  carry  on  the  war,  but  now  it 
was  no  such  tlting ;  that  the  different  interests  of  the  country 
were  all  in  n  flourishing  state ;  thai  the  stoppage  would  only 
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be  t«inporar\-,  and  llint  it  would  ciiu««  incnlculnbly  1e»  dis- 
aster, if  oiilj'  the  act  of  ibe  Bank  uusaiietioucd  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  BoiO,  if  tl>cy  got  over  to-d*y,  tbtj  would  do,  aa 
g(dd  was  coming  in  so  fast  &om  alt  quarters,  th«t  tbcjr  would 
be  nblc  to  KurmoiiiU  their  diflSeultic«. 

The  Bank  had  paid  snav  upwards  of  scren  millions  during 
the  w«ek,  and  wlien  they  applied  to  the  Goremment  for  the 
■uapension,  they  bad  only  Hooo  sovereigns  left. 

After  the  ■Cabinet  had  determined  not  to  comply  with  the 
request,  orders  had  been  given  to  the  regiment  of  Ouards  to 
remain  in  the  ('ity  in  case  of  a  disturbance.  The  officer  ou 
guanl  hikd  let  this  out,  and  n  report,  in  couseciiience,  reached 
the  Foreign  Office  that  the  military  had  been  called  out,  and 
this  report  was  the  reason  of  the  walk  to  Lord  Lirerpool's. 
After  Mr.  Canning  had  given  the  above  detail  of  the  pro- 
feedings  of  the  Cabinet,  he  said,  '  If  the  <>uards  are  ealled 
mit,  as  I  suppose  they  are,  the  crisis  hnt>  arrived.  If  so,  tn- 
quire  at  Lord  Liverpool's,  and  go  luck  and  tell  Mrs.  Canuitig 
that  it  was  not  unforeseen  by  the  Govenimeut,  or  she  may  be 
frightened.'  litis  was  said  with  the  moat  perfect  coolneas, 
and  any  one  who  had  wen  him,  on  whom  the  major  part  of 
ao  dceji  a  responsibility  would  have  rested,  might  have 
tltought  be  was  talking  on  an  indifferent  subject.  Having 
seen  Lord  Liverpool,  he  returned,  and  lold  tne,  that  things 
were  all  going  on  well ;  therefore  not  to  wy  a  word  to 
Mrs.  Canning  ou  the  subject. 

In  the  ciening  he  came  in  late  to  dinner,  lie  had  1>een 
waiting  at  Lord  Liverpool's  to  see  the  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
to  know  liow  tlie  day  had  paMcd.  When  he  entered,  he 
Mid  tigaificantly  to  Mr.  HuskiKton  and  myHrIf,  itiat  '  all 
»sa  well.'  Afterwards,  lie  addedj  '  gc^d  is  pouring  in  A«in 
all  qiiiirtcn.' 

The  ftbovv  i»  taken  from  the  memorandum.  In 
the  cour&c  of  the  Fridiiy  iiij;ht  the  hoxist:  of  Rothschild 
hnd  poured  into  the  Hnnk  ^ooyoool.  Sonic  of  the  gold, 
which  wan  in  llie  course  of  the  dny  hroitght  to  the 
Bnnk,  consisted  of  (he  idcnticnl  coin  unpacJced,  which 
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had  been  sent  during  the  war  as  a  subsidy  to  Russia, 
and  the  packing  of  which  was  recognised  as  their  own 
by  the  Bank  clerks.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  and  is 
mentioned  because  it  is  curious;  but  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  evident  what  is  the  moral  to  be  deduced 
from  it. 

That  this  country  has  now  a  sound  currency  must 
be  attributed  to  this  decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
memorable  night  of  December  36,  1825. 

In  consequence  of  this  panic,  soon  after  Farlia- 
ment  met,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave 
notice  of  the  foUomng  resolution,  which  he  moved  on 
the  10th  of  February : — 

That  all  notes  under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  and  stamped 
previonsl;  to  the  ^th  of  February,  1826,  should  be  allowed 
to  circulate  till  the  jth  of  February,  1829,  and  no  longer. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  anti-freetraders  to 
defeat  this  resolution.  Mr.  Canning  thus  describes 
to  Lord  Granville  the  state  of  things  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  the  resolution  was  to  be  brought 
forward : — 

It  is  a  critical  day  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  conntry 
baukers,  and  country  gentlemen,  and  City  merchanta,  are 
combined  in  one  grand  confederacy,  against  the  with- 
drawal of  the  small  notes,  and  they  are  to  make  a  grand 
push  to-day  to  overthrow  the  whole  plan  at  its  first  intro- 
duction. 

Unluckily  our  friends  are  out  of  town  in  great  numbers, 
not  a^vare  (any  more  than  in  truth  our  wise  House  of  Com- 
mons people  appear  to  have  been}  of  the  plan  of  hostile 
operations. 

Nous  verrofu.     But  of  one  thing  we  have  satisfied  our- 
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Mtlri-a,  th«t  llic  meaturt  cannot  be  nbaDctoned,  be  the  conse.] 
(|afltiroa  of  tlic  struck  what  thej  nay. 

-        Wlicn  Mr.  Conning  ^vrote  the  lust  aenteiice,  he  had 
I   Jiut  rctHnvcd  an  »fiirmative  aiiH\t'er  to  th«  t|UciatioD,j 
•    wh'rt'li  he  thus  puts  to  L<jrd  Liverpool  >— 

{Private  qhH  ConfitUntial.) 

Mr  D.Aii  Lrvwroot,  *'«"«"  ^^^  '■*■  "»'  ■«^«- 

From  wbal  I  have  heard  from  T>udittigton  and  from  fluvj 
kl«M>i>,  1  wn  a^iphzecl  of  the  critical  nature  of  to-night'*^ 
itrlMtf. 

I  prwuioe  you  lire  quite  determined  to  cnrrjr  your 
MMuure,  or  to  take  tlic  conif«quenoc«.  Let  me  knov  that 
I  am  ri^ht  in  this  proiuraption ;  for,  though  it  ro«y  not 
timmnry  to  nay  bo  iu  so  many  words,  the  perfect  conscioas< 
n«H  oT  tJio  truth  that  such  is  the  detennination,  i*  neoes- 
Mfjr  to  govern  my  language. 

Ever  sincerely  youn, 

Geo.  Cankino. 

P.B.— Do  you  tliink  that  it  vould  be  right  tlmt  1  slwuldl 
prrpnrr  the  Kiuif  fur  our  po«aible  difficulties  V      His  Mtycsty 
ntay  olhcririw  bo  taken  entirely  by  surprise. 

G.  C. 

Tha  ilivUioti  on  the  resolution  was  most  unexpected, 
isa  for,  to  39  iiguiiwt,  the  division  being  token  on  t]i»^ 
principle  uf  tlie  muusurc.     Mr.  Canning  thus  records 
hiit  BeutimuntH : — 

{PHvate.) 

Mr  Di*»  (JRASV.LW,  **«">«"  ^^"^  ^"^  "'  '«'*• 

The  result  of  last  night  eanoot  surprise  yon  more,  after 
my  letter  on  Friday,  tlinn  I  am  myself  surpri*«d  at  it,  as 
ramporctl  with  the  roportn  hiajIi^  to  me  by  our  wim  people 
uf  tlie  HouN  of  Commons,  on  which  that  letter  wai  founded.^ 
So  strong  wait  their  iniprcuioii,  and  oonseqiicntly  mine, 
nf  tha  danger  which  wo  ran,  that  1  wrote  to  the  King  on  the 
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same  day  that  I  did  to  you,  to  prepare  hie  Majesty  for  the 
possible  result. 

Happily  the  event  has  contradicted  all  the  apprehensions 
vhicfa  were  entertained ;  though  it  by  no  means  disproves 
the  justness  of  them.  There  certainly  vas  an  attempt  at 
combination,  the  success  of  which  was  as  much  magnified  in 
the  expectations  of  the  conspirators,  as  it  was  in  the  fears  of 
the  Treasury ;  and  till  the  division  was  near  at  hand,  nobody 
ventured  to  calculate  on  so  enormous  a  disparity  of  numbers. 

The  question  may  he  considered  as  decided. 

The  conduct  of  the  Opposition  generally,  and  that  of 
Brougham  particularly,  has  been  honourable  and  praise- 
worthy in  the  highest  degree.  I  should  not  be  sorry  that  it 
came  round  to  Brougham  that  I  so  feel  it. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Geo.  Canmino. 

The  Bill  embodying  the  resolution  was  carried  by 
large  majorities  in  the  Commons ;  but  before  it  had 
passed  that  House,  an  announcement  was  made,  by 
Lord  Liverpool  in  the  Lords,  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  relax  one  of  its  provisions, 
by  allowing  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  il.  notes, 
dated  subsequently  to  the  5th  of  February,  but  not 
later  than  the  loth  of  October. 

It  appears  by  the  following  letter  that  Lord  Liver- 
pool bad  omitted  to  acquaint  Mr.  Canning  with  this 
intention;  the  latter  thus  remonstrates;  the  one 
single  remonstrance  that  he  ever  addressed  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  whilst  they  were  colleagues  in  the  Govern- 
ment : — 

{Private  and  C<mfidential.) 

My  deah  Liveepool,  ^«"^  *'*'=^  ^"''^  ""'  '^'^- 

It  is  so  unpleasant  to  utter  anything  like  the  language  of 
complaint,  that  I  coidd  not  bring  myself  to  say,  when  we  met 
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jeaterday  (apecdaUy  before  othen),  one  balf  of  wliat  1  feel 
upon  tlw  fttal  proceeding  of  Fridny. 

Tbe  {nrnmneemeH/  in  the  House  of  I^rdg  of  an  iN/rm/nf 
alteratioii  of  a  Bill  iii  proffrt»»  thniiigh  the  Mutirc  of  Cunt- 
mans  is,  on  any  oocasion,  »  luost  unseemly  step  towiu^s 
those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  busiucM  in  the  HotiMe  of 
Commons,  and  is  most  aHironting  (as  I  know  it  has  been  felt 
to  be)  to  the  ]Iouse  of  ('utniuons  itiiclf. 

But  when  the  Bill  is  one  which  depends  for  its  suocess 
ui)on  the  uuuhiuiI  eorobination  of  the  leading;  membera  of 
Opposition  with  the  Government  nguiiist  the  friends  of  the 
Government  (who  are  known  to  be  moat  of  them  iu  li>cir 
hearts  ii^piinnt  \i),  ouch  an  unnounecment  is  nothing  loMthati 
iLO  opportunity  adbrdcd  to  the  OpjHtsition  to  dissolTe  that 
combiuiition,  and  therewith  to  defeat  the  Bill,  rcluiiiing  the 
credit  of  having  been  willing  to  support  it. 

I  am  much  tniulaken  if  we  do  not  find  thew;  to  be  tlio 
tactics  of  Opposition  lo-daj :  and  1  nm  far  from  cxinlidcut 
that  they  will  not  l>c  suocemfVd.  Ijord  Lstisdowne's  appro- 
bation, upon  which  you  laid  so  much  stress,  baa  Atded  away. 
His  lajigun^e  ye^teidiiy  nan  that  <iov(rninK'iit  had  made  it 
impQuibiefor  the  Opposition  to  continue  their  support ;  and 
tliat  be  iioo'  almost  regretted  that  Ticntcy,  instead  of  Baring, 
hiul  not  led  the  attack  upon  the  Bill ;  in  whieb  case  tbe 
measure  would  infalUhly  have  miitrarried. 

The  rise  of  the  funds  to  day  is,  in  my  mind,  the  rcvorsB 
of  a  favourable  symptom.  It  clearly  shows  itiat  the  rehua- 
tion  is  held  to  be  a  relajuitioii  in  /arour  of  the  /mprr  «y«/em. 

lUs  inference  may  be  corrected  in  argument ;  but  the 
inpiCMiou  is  mwie,  and  ik  indelihlc. 

When  (Jumoy  projxwed  on  Monday  night  a  relaxation  in 
favour  of  Bank  of  Kiiglaiid  note«,  both  Peel  and  I  thought 
the  matter  to  grave  as  to  make  it  not  imdcsirahle  to  consider 
it  iu  Cabinet,  or  at  least  in  such  a  Cabinet  aa  yesterday's. 
But  it  was  thought  lirtter  to  drive  on, and  we  divided  against 
iL     We  op|>o9c<l  it  a^ain  the  nest  day. 

I  do  not  say  lluit  Onniey'a  pru{>o(ulio»  and  that  of  Friday 
are  identical  j  hut  lliey  arc  »u  nearly  allied,  as  to  make  tlie 
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diacriiDuuition  between  theiti  matter  of  vcr^  nke  reosonio^. 
It  was,  tbcreforc.  surdy  most  unwise  to  pn-cipitutc  the  did- 
closiirc  of  the  chang;e.  It  ought  to  have  Iweu  introduced 
with  nil  {KM^ibk-  cxplnuntioii :  im<),  ««  the  Committee  of  the 
Bill  could  not  come  on  till  to-day,  and  there  would,  there- 
fore, have  been  the  interviil  of  Suturday  and  Sunday  to  con- 
ecrt  such  cxiilanation,  I  cannot  imat^ne  why  the  asked  fact 
of  the  I'huiige  na^  ^ent  forth  to  the  nuild  on  Friday  evening. 

AVhcn  Lushiuf^ton  mentioned  to  nic  Ifie  notion  qf  some 
retaxattoii  (I  forj^et  on  what  day,  hut  I  think  Thursday),  1 
prenunied  that  wc  were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  cuiisidering 
it ;  and  I  hiul  no  objection  to  <lo  m,  though  I  felt  the  uu- 
fortunate  cmharnusmeDt  of  our  \-otcs  agniust  Gm-ncy.  But 
I  had  not  the  slightest  conception  thul  the  thing  was  lo  6e 
done,  ftill  less  tliat  it  was  to  be  announced  as  done,  and 
«till  Icjs  that  it  was  to  lie  aimouiiced  in  the  House  of  Lord*  : 
and  I  confess  I  itax  ttiimdcrstruck  when  the  report  of  that 
auDounecincnt  reached  nie. 

My  upprehcnsiuH  is,  that  wc  shall  not  now  carry  the  Bill  ; 
and,  further,  that  weittiall,  now  that  we  are  thuH  discredited, 
be  foreud  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Kxehcqucr  bilU. 

The  languagt;  and  tlic  tone  ivhich  carried  our  majority  on 
Tuesday  will  not  do  again.  I  am  going  down  to  the  House. 
We  will  do  the  best  that  we  can.  But  you  must  I>c  prepared 
for  the  wont ;  atui  if  that  worvt  should  come,  I  ^iidy  trust 
that  it  will  bo  remembered  what  a  tone  wc  were  cwouraged — 
nay  eaJQinrd — to  take  upon  the  one-pound-uotc  measure ; 
and  that  we  aball  not  be  expected  to  disgrace  ourselves  by 
acting  in  any  other  tone  than  that  in  which  wc  have  Kjioken. 
/  am  quite  prepared  for  all  conscc)uenccs. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  Cannino. 

Loi-d  Livet^jool  acknowledged  liia  omissiou,  and 
the  difficulty  was  got  over  without  much  trouble. 

But  vet  another  difficulty  arose.  The  Bank  wanted 
to  force  the  Govoniment  to  an  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills  on  the  security  of  goods;  to  thtii  the  Govern- 
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mont  were  opjiosed.     Mr.  Caiininy's  views  are  detailed 
in  the  three  foUoAving  lettcra : — 

(/Vriifl/c  and  Confidential.) 

Mr  DEAR  LivEKPOoi,  ^"^'e»  Office.  F«K  >3.  t8»«. 

I  do  not  like  to  bothtr  yoa  with  obaervatiom.     But  I  cbH-' 
not  bclp  imparting  to  you  my  IV-ar  tliat  the  argutneiitit  with 
whifih  wc  vrPTc  fumishod  on  Sunday  for  the  reniatauoc  of  the 
issue  of  the  proiwaed  ExohequiT  bills,  will  not  hold. 

iBt.  As  to  Uic  interest.  It  does  no/  seem  to  he  (as  was 
stated  ou  Suuday)  a  neccMiary  coiisequcucc  of  the  iiwue,  that 
the  outMtnudiiig  E^ichcqucr  bills  should  he  raised.  Those  of 
1793,  I  sec  (upon  readiug  the  rcjiort)  were  i»ucd  at  about 
3  i>er  ccut.,  hut  bore  a  5  per  cent  interest  to  the  borrower. 
It  is  the  rate  at  which  the  it»M  was  made,  surely  not  that  at 
which  the  bills  lent  were  iMrroved,  that  would  goreru  the 
other  hills  in  the  iiiarketit. 

The  diflurence  between  the  3  and  j  per  cent,  paid  the  ex- 
peuse  of  the  commisMou. 

aodly.  It  caunot  be  argued  that  there  would  be  a  month's 
delay  before  the  good  effect  of  the  measure  would  I>e  felt. 
The  report  cxpre«ly  states,  that  the  mere  kuowlcdge  that 
relief  might  be  had,  operated  n  cure  for  the  distress  in  oite- 
Bixth  of  the  coaeif. 

Nothing  would  be  so  prqudicial  to  us  as  the  use  of  antwrr- 
aiie  Br];umcDt«,  aud  I  therefore  trust  that  those  will  not  be 
employed. 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  many  remaining.  The  only  one 
which  sntiafies  my  mind  is  not  a  otntcnhlc  ntir ;  v'a.,  the  ilia- 
ercdit  of  giving  way  alter  so  lon^;  and  sturdy  a  resistance. 
The  only  liope  that  I  have  of  the  snocen  of  a  continued  re< 
•istauce  is  in  the  loan  ou  goods  by  the  Bank. 

Without  that,  I  think,  wc  sliali  be  beaten. 

Ever  sincerely  youn, 

G.  C. 
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[Private  and  Confidtntial.) 

Mr  vtxa  LiVERMOL.  ^*"^"  ^"^  ^^^-  »3.  '8»«- 

You  know  I  am  not  foiid  of  interfering  in  matters  out  of 
my  own  cl^parttnent,  unlesa  when  they  ajiiK'ar  to  affect  iny 
oiTP  position  and  the  chwacter  of  your  Government  in  the 
House  of  Conuiions. 

But  such  a  crisis  exists  at  prceent,  that  I  think  I  shonlJ 
be  wanting  in  duty  to  you  ftnd  to  rayaelf,  as  well  4ui  to  the 
King,  if  I  <Ud  not  tell  yon  frankly  what  I  feel  upon  it. 

Whether  it  wouhl  have  boon  right  or  exiie(li<»it  to  con»ent 
to  au  inuc  of  Exclicquer  bills  originally,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
he  a  cunipctent  judge,  ^^y  incliDution  wu»  rather  for  it, 
but  fur  no  better  reaaoiL  than  that  it  was  the  measure  upon 
which  the  City  Bccmcd  to  have  set  their  hearts ;  and  which, 
therefore,  miglit  probably  have  restored  eoiilidenee  in  a  moch 
greater  proportion,  pcrhnpn,  than  it  afforded  relief. 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  time  is  gone  by ;  and  if, 
after  the  repcat4-d  and  Holemik  declarations  of  Government  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  measure  were  to  be  adopted, 
it  mtut  he  adopted,  I  think,  by  another  Mitiiatry. 

There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  it.     The  same  confi- 
dence, and  an  iiiflnitoly  more  prompt  and  valuable  relief  may 
■be  afl'orded  by  the  Bank,  in  the  instant  and  judicious  use  of 
their  undoubted  power  to  lend  goodit. 

This  measure  has  all  the  advantages  that  the  other  could 
have  had,  without  any  of  tlie  difficulties  in  execution,  or  of 
the  enl  consequences,  both  immediate  and  remote,  which 
would  attend  the  i»ue  of  Excheriuer  bills  by  Goverumeut. 
What  tlie  Itank  baa  the  power  to  do,  it  is  its  duty  to  do  in 
such  an  exigency  m  the  present. 

I  think  you  ought  to  press  this  most  strongly  upon  them, 
and  if  they  refu!>e,  I  think  it  may  be  right  that  you  should 
tell  them,  as  my  opinion  and  determination,  that  the  whole 
ease  must  be  Ntated  to  the  HouflO  of  Commons,  and  a  Com* 
mittoc  (if  proposed)  granted  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
their  refusal. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  deal  as  gently  with  the  Bank 
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in  all  tlic  late  discuwions  as  ))oo«ble,  notwithstanding  tite 
prOTocftion  of  ooniv  very  indiscreet  epvcclic)^  on  lliv  pnrt  of 
Mr.  Pearsc. 

But  I  tun  not  ]>r«|Mr«I  to  rh  tnmol;  by,  and  eet*  the  Go- 
vernment QvertJirovii  by  tlie  indiix^retion,  or  obstinacr  of  any 
moil,  or  any  body  of  men.  t  will  at  least  have  >  struggle 
for  it  in  the  Honae  of  Commons. 

I  have  thought  it  right,  on  every  ground,  public  and  per- 
aooal,  to  typea  my  mind  to  you  thus  fully  and  unreserrcdly. 
I  do  auurc  you,  no  person  living  see*  what  1  write,  but  yoa^ 
«re  at  liberty  to  ohow  it  to  whom  you  {ilcaM!. 

Etct  aiDecrely  yours, 

Geo.  Can  mi  mo. 


(Privatt,) 


Ht  mar  Livekpiiol, 


Foreign  Offic«,  Fob.  34,  tSati. 


T  wotdd   propose  to  more  somvtbin);   like   tlic  enelc 
resolution,  an  an  aitietidmeut  to  Mr.  Wilson's   uotioD  foe 
Committee  on  IHieeday. 

It  would  not  i>e  well  to  negative  the  Committee,  and  thcn>l 
'with  the  Exchequer  bills  (eron  if  we  eonld   »uccf<-<l  in  dottigj 
w.  which  I  doubt),  without  poiuting  out  and  recording  Mm* 
other  node  of  rdtcr. 

tlw  HMTtion  that  the  Bank  hax  »uch  a  power,  is  a  truisn! 
whkli  taniHit  In-  ilmicd.     And  tlw  caerc  ai^sertion  of  the  ex* 
iatenw  of  mmsIi  a  {lower  id  the  Bank,  i»  sufBcient  to  throiy 
NIMl  lltm*  Uw  ro«)foiiailHliCy  for  exercising  it. 

E»i--r  sincerely  yottrs, 

Oio.  CxKniva. 

Tlir  (l^x^  Iftltcr  lit  written  to  Lord  Liver|XK)I  on 
tlic  night  of  Ihu  witni:  duy,  after  the  debate: — 

M»  utA*  t.irr.nr.mL,  *''>'*'^  °""''  ^'^  '*'  '^•*' 

I  Au  utA  kuiim  tltat  I  ever  bran)  in  Parliament  a  mure 
abia  iiKwch  than  llnskitton'a  to-night,  or  one  that  made  a 
fltcpi-r  ttnjiretMtDii  ujwn  the  House,  or  was  hkely  to  do  mora 
good  to  the  eoontrjr. 
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In  the  precediDif  debate  Pearsc  vw  very  saucy,  and  Man. 
iiiiig  rcry  bittor ;  ko  I  wiubbed  them  both,  and  told  them  it 
wa*  tlicir  duty  to  lend  money. 

I'Vom  a  few  words  that  Peane  said  in  exptanalioa,  I  almost 

hope  that  they  will  consider  of  it.     But   there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  the  Rank  in  absolutely  hostile. 

Good  night.  „  .  , 

°  tivcr  yours  Mnccrely, 

Qeo.  Cannino. 

On  the  6th  of  March  Mr.  Canning  gives  to  Lord 
GraD\'ille  a  summary  of  the  wiiole  transaction: — 

{Private  and  moat  Confidential.) 

MV    DKAU    GaANTILLS,  ^""^^  ^^"^  **•"■"''  ^'  '«»*■ 

I  do  not  vrondcr  at  your  having  been  startled  at  the  notion 
of  breaking  u{i  a  Ministry  uixtn  the  questiun  of  whether 
is^tuing  Exchequer  bills,  to  be  cashed  by  the  Bank,  or  issuing 
Bank  notes  at  once,  without  the  intencotion  of  Exchequer 
bills,  vrould  liei-t  relieve  the  oommercial  di^treHH  of  the 
moment  f"  .\nd  such  must  have  appeared  to  y<Tu  to  be  the 
question  on  which  our  Ministerial  existence  ««»  to  be  staked 
last  Tuesday.      But  such  was  not  precisely  the  question. 

Liverpool — whether  prudently  or  not,  it  is  now  not  worth 
while,  and  it  was  last  week,  and,  indeed,  the  week  bcforo 
last,  much  too  lato  to  inquire — had  ))Ie(lged  bimaclf  iu  every 
way,  by  speech  and  writing,  publicly  and  privately,  to  Par- 
liament and  to  the  Bank,  to  bis  colleagues  and  his  circle 
of  Treasury  fellow-lnbourcr*,  not  to  give  way  upon  the  Ex- 
chequer bills.  His  opinion  was  decidedly,  gaimaely  against 
tlic  inue,  as  uselesa  for  the  present  and  dangerous  for  tlte 
future. 

My  opinion,  i>erhapa  from  not  understanding  the  matter 
so  well,  or  from  not  ratiug  anything  of  tlic  sort  so  highly, 
was  by  no  nieaim  ao  strong  as  his — indeed,  ^vas  at  first  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

But,  «A  a  question  of  department,  it  was  for  him  to  decide 
it ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  lInNki»<ou  entirely  concurred 
with  him ;  and,  further,  that  Baring,  in  au  interview  which  he 
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had  with  I^verpool,  Robinson,  Mid  Huskiwon,  as  ooc  of  a 
deputation  to  press  for  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Inlla,  said  to 
them,  before  he  left  L.'s  room,  aAer  receiving  a  positive 
refusal,  '  If  I  were  in  your  place,  aud  acted  under  your 
rapoonbility,  I  ahoutd  do  *»  you  are  doing.' 

The  contrast  of  this    declaration   irith    Baring's   parlia- 
mentary conduct,   is  but   one    of  several   apeciineiiH  of  the 
like  (consistency  shall  I  say,  or)  honesty  which  he  has  cxhi> 
bited  in  the  course  of  the  session.     Ilitt  that  by  the  way.     L, 
being  thiw  pledged,  and  the  Bank  obstinate,  aud  our  wiso  { 
people   telling  us   that  a   naked  refusal  to  issue  Exchequer  | 
bills  would  infidlibly  turn    the    Hou«i!  of  Cotnmous  against  ^ 
us,  it  occurred   to  L.,  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  that  he ' 
and  Robinson  idiould  resign.     He  cidle<l  upon  me  just  before 
the  House  on  Thursday  (I  think)  the  day  on  which  the  Bank 
doclaml  in  the  Hoiihc  their  rt-Milutiuii  not  to  lend  money  ua 
goods,  to  communicate  this  expedient.     It  was,  of  conrsejj 
impoMible  for   me  to   agree  to  it,  or  not  to  determine  to^ 
de^Kt  it.     Thereupon  it  waa  that  I  went  down  to  the  Ilousei 
dotermiacd,  if  the  Bank  should  make  such  a  saucy  dccIara-1 
tion,  to  tell  thom  uid  the  House  plainly,  that  they  nIiouUI 
not  foroo  tlte  Oorommetit  into  au  issue  of  Exchequer  bilUj 
without  forciug  them  out. 

One  person,  1  cannot  deny,  was  hardly  used  in  this  tnuu>] 
action.  I  mean  tlic  King,  who  saw  my  speech  in  the  newa>] 
papers  iiith  astonishment,  not  having  been  prqiared,  I 
■flroid,  to  consider  tlto  crisis  as  so  serious.  It  was  not 
bosincsa  to  prepare  his  Mi^nty  grncrally  ;  aud  as  to  the 
ticolor  occasion,  1  had  no  choice  of  time,  for  the  Bank'tl 
soooiiMsa  did  break  out  within  au  hour  after  I  had  rtccire^j 
the  oommunicaliim  of  L.'s  purpose  of  resigiiiug,  aud  nothing  ■ 
hut  llie  step  which  1  did  take  would  probably  have  pre^'ented 
the  extremity. 

I  luve  tinct  explained  this  to  the  King,  and  I  trust  his 
M^esty  will  be  satisfied. 

To  be  sure  it  would  ha>'0   been  a  mighty  fixdisb  kind  of 

death. 

Ever  aRiwtionaicly  yount, 

Oio.  Cankiko.  ' 
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On  currency  questions  nothing  more  of  importance 
occurred  during  th(?  remainder  of  Mr.  Canning's  life. 

The  annexed  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Com 
Laws  is  interesting: — 

{Private  and  ConfidentiaL) 

Jfr  DFAIi  LlVKHPOOL,  Brighton,  Aug.  3^,  iSafl. 

I  sent  to  tluskissou,  as  I  told  you  I  would,  tli«  newspaper 
containing  the  itpeccli  imputed  to  him  at  Liverpool.  I  <Jid  not 
tell  liim  with  whom  the  obscnations  mndc  od  tbat  Epcccli 
originatul,  hut,  of  cour^,  bU  siinniAea  uiiut  rent  betweeu  tiro 
or  three. 

I  will  uot  pUgue  you  with  thin  matter  during  your  excur- 
sion, but  Bcnd  this  box,  with  orders  to  be  delivered  to  you 
on  your  return  to  town. 

In  acknowlodg^ni;  nuskiaaon'a  letter  to  me,  if  you  like, 
you  will  bare  an  opportunity  of  naying  (if  you  think  fit),  that 
you  will  bring  the  matter  before  the  Cabinet. 

It  ia  hi)j;h  time,  indeed,  that  we  tiliould  como  to  a  common 
understanding  upon  it.  /,  as  you  know,  have  no  pledges 
and  no  prejudiccM  upon  it.  But,  whatever  the  Cal»net  docs 
decide,  I  must — with  Huskisson — insist  that  it  shall  be 
recorded ;  and  that  it  »Uall  be  an  uiidenttood  compact 
among  the  members  of  the  Government,  that  their  indivi- 
dual language  out  of  doorx  ^hftll  conform  to  tlie  decision  of 
the  majority,  not  of  the  minority,  within. 

In  niattdm  rclftting  to  my  own  department,  the  coatrary 
practice  has  been  inconvenient  enough  in  former  times ;  but 
now  it  doe«  not  signify.  But  in  a  question  no  vital  a»  that 
of  com,  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  members  of  the 
Oovernroent  (after  a  measure  had  been  once  agreed  upon) 
would  be  disgraceful  and  ruinous. 

Ever  ainoerely  yours, 

Gko.  Canmika. 

Mr.  Canning's  subsequent  dealings  with  the  Com 
Laws  are  recorded  in  full  in  the  Politicai  Life. 
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OF  nil  the  questions  which  agitated  jwrties  durir 
Mr.  Cunning's  lifu,  none  more  inutvrialty  aftectec 
his  political  destiny  than  the  one  called  '  The  Catholic 
Question.'     It  caused  his  retirement  from  office 
1801,  when  Mr.  Pitt  resigned;  and  it  was  his  desire 
to  procure  an  immediat*-  considoration  of  it  by  the 
Cabinet^  which   prevented  him  from  accepting  the 
offer  to  join  the  Government,  which  was  made  to  hii 
directly  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perct'val.     It 
was  the  opinion,  conjointly  entertained  on  this  point 
by  Lord  Welleslcy  and   himself,  whicli  caused  the_ 
peremptory'  rcjcctiou  of  the  overtures  which   thoj 
made  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  coUengu<.-s  to  tnkc 
part  in  an  AdminiKtratiun  of  which  they  were  to  huvc^ 
been  tlie  leaders.     They  were  thus  hindered  from^ 
constructing  a  Ministry. 

From  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  in  iJtoi 
till  the  time  when  G<'orge  lIL's  mental    incapacity' 
1>ecAmc  evidently  incurable,  Mr.  Canning  adopted  tliel 
view  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the 
King's  mind  shuuld  l>e  disturbed  by  solicitations  to 
nmke  any  further  concessions  to  the  Komanist*.     In 
this  view  of  the  case  Mr.  Pox  liad  concurred;  but. 
wheu  the  feelings  of  the  King  became  no  longer  ii 
question,  and  the   Itegvncy  was   iH:nnancntly 
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blUbcd,  Mr.  Caniiing  begun  to  take  an  active  part  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  disabili- 
ties. For  tliis  purpase  lie  himself  brought  forward 
on  the  aand  of  June,  1812,  a  resolution,  binding  the 
House  of  Commons  '  early  in  the  next  session  of  Par- 
'  liament  to  take  into  their  considemtion  the  UiW8 
'  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  view  to  a 
^  final  and  conciliatory- adjustment.'  The  resolution 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  119.  At  that  jicriod 
Napoleon  was  apparently  more  formidable  than  ever. 
He  was  on  the  eve  of  invading  Russia.  The  dread 
of  discontented  millions  in  Ireland  had  doubtless  a 
material  influence  on  the  vote.  It  was  the  largest 
majority  in  favour  of  the  liomani-st«  during  Mr.  Can- 
ning's life.  Before  another  vote  was  taken,  Napoleon's 
mighty  host  had  perished. 

It  was  in  moving  this  resolution  that  Mr.  Canning 
first  publicly  avowed  his  opinions  in  favour  of  the 
removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  In  his  speech 
are  comprehensively  collected  all  the  general  reasons 
for  concession. 

The  Bi-gumonts  which  he  used  on  this,  and  on 
various  other  occasions,  all  fell  under  one  or  other 
of  the  two  following  heads : — 

I.  That  '  rejoicing,'  as  he  declared  that  he  did, 
'  that  we  had  separated  from  the  Church  of  Home,  and 
'  that  we  had  purified  the  doctrinoi*  and  discipline  of 
'  our  own  Church  from  Papal  glosses  and  corruptions, 
'  still  he  did  not  sec  that  there  was  sulticient  in  the 
'  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  justify  us  iiv  de- 
'  nouncing  that  creed  as  incompatible  with  the  dis- 
'  charge  of  their  duties  as  good  imd  fiiithful  mcmbei-s 
'  of  the  state.'     He  therefore  deemed  their  exchwion 
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from  Parliament  unjust,  and  consequently  not  to  btf 
persevered  in. 

3.  Looking  at  the  stiite  of  Ireland,  and  tlie  dis- 
loyal discontent  which  prevailed  theit,  coupled  with 
the  reiterated  assurances  from  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic body,  that  that  discontent  would  cease  if  this 
point  were  conceded,  he  thought  sound  [jolicy  en- 
joined the  trial  of  the  experiment,  even  if  the  duty  of 
concession  on  the  ground  of  justice  were  put  aside. 

Under  the  first  head,  in  his  speech  in  1825,  Mr. 
Canning  sai<l : — 

One  argument  [against  concession]  is  drawn  from  the  bc< 
knowlnlgmcnt  by  the  llomnn  Catholia  of  the  Npirittial  supre- 
macy of  tlic  Pope.  It  cannot  be  ilcoicit  that  eticb  fpirittial 
supremacy  in  ackiionledgecl ;  and  the  qucxtion  for  I'arliament 
is,  whether  tliat  doctrine  is  liable  to  be  acted  on  in  such  a 
way  A»  to  threaten  danger  to  tlio  ittatc. 

He  then  goc«  on  to  cite  the  evidence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  Dr.  Doyle,  given  before  the  Coin- 
mittocH  of  the  two  Houses,  to  show  tlutt  there  waa  no 
danger : — 

Without  giring  [he  said]  to  Dr.  Doyle  more  credit 
tlian  I  would  to  any  other  moral,  cducutcil,  and  iiitrUij;eRt 
man,  1  am  bound  to  conclude  upon  ev«ry  calculation  of  jiro* 
bability,  tbat  he  >puke  nothing  before  the  Committee  but 
irhat  be  ooiiicicutiouiily  belicvc4l  to  bo  true.  It  may  then 
be  takai  to  be  true  that  the  opinion,  atatctl  by  Dr.  Doylo  to 
bo  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Cattioltcs,  is  their  opinion. 
Now  Dr.  Doyle  solemulT  denies  that  the  spiritual  olwdience 
wliicU  Itouian  CatIioli»  ivndcr  to  tlio  Pope  does,  or  can,  in- 
terfere witli  their  allegiance  to  their  temporal  Sovereign. 
Din  own  wonla  are,  after  a  distinct  diaarowal  of  the  contrary 
iiiferenco :  '  There  waa  an  objection  taken  that  the  promise 
'  of  obvflieiun,  though  ennonically  made  to  the  Pope,  iotcr- 
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'  fcred  with  our  ftllegiaiice  to  our  Uwfol  Sovereign,  and  therc- 

*  fore  there  vim  a  clikuse  inserted  ia  the  oath  which  removed 
'  that  objectioD.' 

It  appears  from  this  extnu^t  tliat  Mr.  Canning 
attached  gi-oat  weight  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doylc, 
who  was  a  man  of  liigh  c'haract<^r,  and  i-espected  by  all 
parties  for  his  integrity  and  ability. 

Dr.  Doyle,  however,  gave  other  testimony  of  even 
more  importance  than  that  quoted.  It  was  bolievcd 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  that  a 
certain  bull,  called  Sulla  Ccetid  Domini,  had  been 
sent  to  Ireland  by  a  former  Pope,  which  bull  if  still 
in  force  there,  oxcommunieated  our  Protestant  King 
as  a  heretic,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
allegifliice.  It  was  evident  that  if  this  bull  were  in 
force  there,  Dr.  Doyle  could  not  have  Bwoni  truly 
that  *  the  spiritual  obedience  of  Roman  Catholics  did 

*  not  interfere  with  their  allegiance  to  their  temporal 
'  Sovereign.'  Dr.  Doyle  was  specially  examined 
whether  this  bull  was  in  force  in  Ireland.  He 
replied — 

It  is  not  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  never  waa :  it  has  been 
l^ccted  \>y  iicaHit  nil  the  Itnlinn  countries  of  Europe;  if  it 
vcre  in  force,  there  ia  scarcely  aiijtliing  would  be  at  rest 
among  the  Catholic  stntcs  of  Euro]tc-. 

In  reply  to  another  question,  the  bishop  nnswered — 

*  It  (the  bull)  never  was  in  force  with  us,  and  surely 
never  will  be.'  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  testimony  was  true:  this  bull,  wliieli, 
according  to  Dr.  Doyle,  ivas  of  so  mischievous  and 
fatal  a  character  as  that  it  '  would  leave  nothing 
at  rest,"  not  amongst  the  ProtL-stant,  but  '  arnongst 
the  Catholic  states  of  Europe,'  was  not  then  in  force  in 
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Ireland,  and  since,  according  to  the  &&m<:  authority, 
it  ^  never  had  been,'  there  were  good   grounds  for^ 
accepting  his  nssurance  '  tliat  it  never  teould  he.' 

Sucli  was  the  kind  of  evidence  which  led  etatesmen 
to  the  belief  that  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholiflj 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown  was  not  such  as  '  jus- 
*  tified  us  in  denouncing  it  as  incompatible  with  the 
'  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  good  and  faithful  mem- 
'  hers  of  the  state.** 

In  1813,  when  the  first  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Grattan  (the  best  and 
greatest  of  Irish  patriot*),  Mr.  Canning  took  an 
active  i>art  in  introducing  into  it  what  he  considered 
would  afford  ample  security  to  the  throne  of  a  Pro- 
testant Sovereign,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Established  Church.  For  concession  of  political  power 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  was  advocated  by  both 
on  the  sjMKinl  plea  which  was  thus  incorporated  into 
the  preamble  of  the  bill : — 

Whereas  th«  United  Prot««tant  Chnrcti  of  EagUnd  mA 
Irdand  i»  eblablisbcd  permaiUHlli/  and  inviolably,  it  would 
t<;nd  to  promote  l)iv  intorcnU  of  the  same,  nnd  to  Btrcnj^rthcn 
the  live  oooBtitutton,  of  vhich  tlir  sHJd  IJuilt-d  Cliurdi  forma 
to  CMcntial  \>ui,  to  admit  the  Romui  Catholic  subjecU  of 
bia  Majesty  into  a  full  partidpatioii  of  cirtl  privilcgea. 

The  two  points  in  the  way  of  socurity  to  which 
Mr.  Canning  specially  directed  his  uttc-ntion  were, 
(1)  The  regulation  of  the  correspondence  betwcea 
tlie  See  of  Rome  and  the  Romanist«:  (for  in  th( 
'  days  there  was  a  law  in  this  country'  which  maile 
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'  tlie  receiving  of  bulls  and  other  instruments  from 
'  Home  hij^h  trcuson;  yet  bulls  and  instniments  were 
'  continually  received  witliout  any  notice  being  taken.') 
(a)  To  secure  the  appointment  of  such  men,  as 
bishops,  who  were  kno■^^^l  to  be  loyally  and  peaceably 
disposed. 

For  the  fii-st  of  these  ends  it  was  proposed  to  abolish 
the  legal  penalty  which  then  attached  to  the  cor- 
respondence, and  to  '  constitute  a  commission,  remov- 
'  able  at  pleasure,  composed  of  Roman  CathoUc  peers, 
'  bishops  and  commoners,  and  Protestant  privy  coun- 
'  cillors,  with  whom,  in  England,  u  Secretary  of  State, 
'  and,  in  Ireland,  the  Chief  Secretiiiy,  were  to  be  asso- 
'  ciated,'  to  whom  whutcver  instruments  came  from 
Kome  ^Yere  to  be  disclosed,  under  pain  of  banishment 
beyond  the  seas  to  the  party  receiving  them. 

I'or  the  second' — this  same  commission  were  to  be 
bound  to  testify  that  '  the  persons  who  were  chosen 
'  {no  matter  by  wham)  to  be  made  bishops,  were 
'  peaceful  and  well-disposed  subjects,'*  before  they 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  discharge  of  their 
episcc)|»al  functions  within  the  King's  dominions. 

The  words  'no  matter  bij  >choin^'  ar<3  important;  for 
they  mark  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Caiming  framed 
his  *  securitimi' — viz.  that  the  recognition  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  does  not  involve  the  recognition,  as 
lawfid,  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  his  chooser.  I'or, 
since  it  is  not  llie  nominating  but  the  consecrating 
ttuthority,  which  creates  a  bishop,  the  onlt/  way  in 
which  ft  bishop  can  be  made  is  by  the  act  of 
otiicr  bishops.     Thus,   the  British   Sovereign    may 
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nominate  a,  mun  to  a  bishopric;  but,  if  all  other 
bisho]>3  refuse  to  consecrate  Mm,  no  indepentU'nt  actl 
which  tlie  Sovereign  can  perform  can  invest  him  with 
the  episcopal  character.  On  the  other  hand,  bishop* 
(as  in  the  Scotch  ICpiscopal  Church)  ciin  be  madei 
without  being  nominated  by  their  Sovereign  or  the 
Pope.  It  is,  therefore,  '  no  matter  by  teftom'  a  bisbopj 
is  '  chosen.' 

The  laws  of  England  as  well  as  the  Church 
England  admit  the  validity  of  the  coDWcrntion  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishops ;  but  they  take  no  cognizance 
of  their  nominator;  nor  could  they  do  so  without  re- 
cognising his  spiritual  supremacy,  as  rightful  over 
the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  realm.  Such 
recognition  would  be  a  violation  of  tho  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Protestant  faith;  because  all  true 
Protestants  must  deny  that  the  Pope  (although  he 
may  be  head  of  the  Roman  Churdi)  has  any  in* 
herent  yightful  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
jects of  other  states.  It  is  true  that  a  Rmnan 
Catliolic  subject  of  the  Queen  now  may,  ii"  he  like, 
without  breaking  any  law,  acknowledge,  jmblicly  or 
privately,  that  spiritual  jurisdiction;  but  the  tnero 
acknowledgment  by  one  man  of  the  jurisdiction  or 
supremacy  of  another  cannot  erect  that  supremacy 
into  a  right.  Joe  Smith  may  claim  a  spiritual  su-^ 
preniacy  over  a  Mormon,  and  the  Monnon  may  nc-' 
knowledge  and  submit  to  the  claim;  but  a  relation, 
founded  on  false  pretensions  on  the  one  side  and 
weak  credulity  on  the  other,  can  never  become  a 
right,  which  is  binding. 

If,  then,  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  Pope  over  th« 
Romanist  atibjects  of  the  British  Crown,  be  ocknow- 
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Icdgcd  by  ProtCBtiuits  as  rightful,  it  must  be  on  other 
aiid  far  deeper  grounds  than  the  ;us8crtioii  of  those 
claims  by  the  one  party,  and  their  acknowledgment 
by  the  other.  What  those  grounds  are  is  well  known. 
If  tnie,  they  are  irresiBtible;  but  then  they  arc 
equally  binding  on  alt  Christiiins.  Tlie  Poiw  founds 
bis  claims  to  universal  spiritual  allegiance  on  his 
being  '  Christ's  vicar  or  representative  on  earth.' 
He  claims  to  derive  Iiis  authority  from  St.  Peter, 
which  authority,  he  asserts,  St.  Peter  derived  from 
Chrisl.  He  claims  to  be  alone  of  all  the  bishops  in 
the  world  who  has  *  the  |H>wer  of  the  keys;'  for  that, 
in  heaven,  as  well  us  on  earth,  he  can  '  unloose  and 
bind.'  If,  then,  his  claims  be  just,  and  not  false 
and  blasphemous  pretensions,  Protestants  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  to  bow  the  knee  in  humble  adora- 
tion, together  with  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
who  bow  their  knees  solely  and  exclusively  because 
they  believe  these  pretensions  to  be  ti'uc.  But  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  Protestant  creed  to  condemn 
these  pretensions  as  false.  On  no  other  plea  could  our 
ancestors  have  justly  withdra'<vn  their  country  from 
under  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  on  no  other  ground 
can  their  descendants  continue  to  deny  the  Papal  supre- 
macy. All  Roman  Catliolics  admit  tlinl,  if  the  Poi>e  be 
not  what  he  claims  to  be,  be  has  no  rightful  spiritual 
supremacy  over  them;  so  that  Protestants  cannot 
acknowledge  that  supremacy  over  their  Koman  Catho- 
lic fellow- subjects  as  r^ht/ul,  unless  they,  at  the  same 
time,  acknowledge  the  Pope  to  be  truly  '  Christ's  vicar 
on  earth,'  in  wtiich  case,  they  themselves  owe  alle- 
gianc^  to  him. 

When  the  Popish  bishops  entreated  Queen  £liza- 
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betli,  shortly  after  her  accession,  to  call  to  mind  the 
covenants  between  her  sistor  Murj'  and  the  Holy  Sec, 
wherein  she  promised  to  depresx  heresy,  bhiding  her- 
self, her  successors,  and  her  kingdom,  under  pain  of 
perpetual  ignominy  and  a  curse;  the  Queen  made 
answer,  tliat  it  lay  not  in  her  sister's  power  to  bind 
her  and  her  realms  to  an  usurped  authority;  and  that 
Bhe  would  esteem,  as  enemies  to  God  and  to  her,  aU 
her  subjects,  who  should  own  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Canning  knew  that  the  existence  of  Koman  Ca- 
tholic bishops,  and  of  a  correspondence  between  Roman 
Catholic*  and  the  Sec  of  Rome,  were  facts  which 
could  not  be  denied.  He  therefore  deemed  it  necea* 
aary  that  the  state  should  deal  with  them.  In  deal- 
iug  nith  them,  he  scrupulously  guarded  against  doing 
any  act  whereby  the  state  should  recognise,  as  right- 
ful, the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  I'ope,  or  should 
admit  any  virtue  or  \'alidity  in  the  correspondence 
carried  on  by  him  with  the  subjects  of  the  British 
Crown.  His  proposition,  therefore,  was,  tiutt  no 
person  should  exercise  episcopal  functions  within  the 
reidni,  uulcss  certified  by  competent  authority  to  be 
a  'peaceful  and  wetl-disixjsed  subject;'  and  that  no 
bulls,  dispensations,  or  other  instruments  from  Rome, 
should  be  [wrmitted  to  come  into  this  country  with- 
out disclosure  to  the  same  authority,  whereby  would 
be  ascertaine<l  that  their  content»  did  not  infringe 
uiiou  tlie  law.  He  held  that  the  state  ought  to  do 
all  this  in  iu  own  unaided  strength  and  in  the 
majesty  of  its  own  power.  He  held  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  negotiation,  no  concordat  witli  the  Pope, 
no  seeking  by  the  Sovereign  (o  holster  up  his  autho- 
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rity  by  calling  in  foreign  aid  to  assist  in  goreming 
his  own  subJL'Ciji. 

If  the  cinnncipation  were  granted  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Canning  believed  that  it  would  have  the 
happiest  effect  in  tninqniUizin*?  Irish  discontent; — 

Irvlniiil  [lie  raid]  now  sits  in  tlic  Representative  Assembly 
tut  tbc  empire,  and,  vheii  »lie  is  alloired  to  come  tbcre,  why 
is  she  not  allowed  to  elect  tnGmbcra  for  it  from  bur  Roman 
Catholic  children  ?  For  three  centuries  we  have  been  erect- 
ing momtdN,  not  to  misist  or  to  improve,  but  to  thwart  nature : 
wc  have  raised  them  high  above  tlie  waters,  and  they  have 
stood  for  many  a  ycnr  froirning  proud  defiance  njion  all  wlio 
attempted  to  cross  thorn ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages  even  they 
have  Ijecu  nearly  broken  down,  and  tbc  narrow  istlimuN  whicli 
tlicy  now  form  stands  between  two  kindred  seas;  tbc  foun- 
tains SCO  each  other,  and  would  fnin  meet.  Shall  wc  fortify 
the  mounds  wliieli  arc  now  almost  in  ruins,  or  shall  wc  leave 
them  to  luouhlcr  away  by  time  or  accident  ?  ao  event  which, 
thoujE^h  distant,  must  happen,  and  which,  vhcn  it  does,  will 
only  eonfi^r  a  thaiikleiu!  favour;  or  nball  vrc  at  once  break 
dovru  the  isthmuswbicb  remains,  and  float  upon  the  miugliiig 
wave  tlte  ark  of  our  common  Constitution  ? 

Thus  did  he  urge  relief  in  time,  befoi^  it  became 
*  a  thankless  favour,'  lest  the  crisis  should  come  when 
the  Stat«  would  Iiave  to  yield  to  fear  what  it  denied 
to  justice. 

From  the  period  when  Lord  Castlerwigh  entered 
the  Cabinet  in  i8i3,  tbo  Roman  Catholic  question 
was  what  is  called  "an  '  open*  one.  When  Mr.  Can- 
ning joined  tbc  Government  after  !us  return  fi-oni 
Lisbon,  it  was  on  that  footing;  and  it  was  on  the 
same  footing  that  he  re-entered  tbc  Cabinet  in  iSaa 
after  Ixtrtl  Castlorcagb's  death.  Nevertheless,  this 
open  question  was  a  serious  stumbling-block  betwevn 
the  liberal  and  the  high  Tory  ilinisters.     Of  these 
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last  the  Duke  of  WclUiigton  and  tlie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon  were  the  most  influential;  for  Lord 
Livei*pool  and  Mr.  Peel  were  high  Tories  on  this 
])otnt  only,  and  supported  Mr.  Canning  on  all  other 
qucistions.  Lord  Liverpool  was  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch  which  kept  the  urch  from  i'alhng.  Uc  watt 
looked  up  to  by  both  aides  with  that  entire  con- 
fidence to  which  his  jwrfect  integrity,  and  his  gr«at 
ability  so  justly  entitled  him.  He  liad  early  made 
up  his  mind  upon  this  quefttiou,  and  he  preaei'vod  his 
consistency  upon  it  till  his  deiith. 

The  consequence  of  Mr,  Peel  having  arrived  at  a 
similar  conclusion  was,  that^  in  the  very  etirly  stages 
of  his  political  career  he  attained  a  position  of  public 
hujiortancv  unusual  for  so  young  a  man.  He  became, 
at  once,  the  head  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
anti-Popish  pnrty,  then  the  moat  numerous  and 
powei-ful  party  in  the  country.  Had  he  taken  the 
other  side,  there  were  many  who  were  before  him  in 
the  race ;  but  by  espousing  the  cause  which  he  did,  he 
was  facile  jmnceps. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  manifested  itself 
in  the  representation  of  Oxford  University.  Mr. 
Canning  and  Mr.  Peel  were  both  membero  of  tlie  same 
college  (Christ  Church) ; 

To  represent  the  imii-cnitj-  iu  vhich  I  vma  cilucnted  fonaed^ 
[■aid  the  formcrj  the  firat  mions  of  my  youttiful  Hinbition. 
Before  that  object  allotben  vmuivhed  intoc()in|>nrfttive  iuaigut- 
flctncc.  It  WM  tlcniralile  to  me, beyond  all  tlio  blaudiahmcnU  of 
power,  beyond  all  the  rewordt  aud  &V0Hn>  nf  tlie  Crowu.  I 
liadn  fiurcliunceorikccoinplishiQg  this  object  nhcu  tlicCxtholic 
ijumtton  croMcd  my  wsy.  1  vm  warned,  fairly  a»d  kindly 
warned,  that  the  adoptiou  of  that  cause  would  Maat  my  pro* 
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sfeci:  T  a(llKTe<l  to  it,  nitd  fotfettod  All  my  long-cberialicd 
hoj>c«  and  cipcctatious. 

Mr.  Peel  accordingly  on  tins  sole  ground  supplanted 
Sir.  Canning.  The  position  and  length  of  public 
service  of  the  latter  would  have  given  him,  at  any 
i-ate,  the  priority  in  the  representation.  So  marked 
an  influence  had  the  adoption  of  these  opinions  by  Mr. 
Peel  in  raising  hiin  early  and  rapidly  into  political 
importance. 

Tlic  Relief  Bill  which,  in  1835,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
brought  in,  wag  carried  thi"ough  the  Commons  by 
majorities  of  27  and  at.  Before  it  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  proceedings  took  place  in  the  Commons,  which 
notified  to  their  lordsliips  that  the  Commons  were  will- 
ing both  to  raise  the  qualification  for  the  election  fran- 
chise in  I  reland,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  These  meaaurcswere  Ao^Athen  pro- 
posed in  order  to  conciliate  the  opjwnents  of  emanci- 
pation! The  former  bill  did  'not  trench  upon 
existitit;  privileges;*  it  only  prevented  the  future 
manufacture  of  forty-shilling  freeholders,  whicli  liad 
been  corried  on  to  an  extent  in  Ireland,  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes,  quite  incompatible  with  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution.  The  latter  was  a  measure 
which  ita  proposers  and  approvers  thought  would  bind 
the  Popish  priesthood  by  a  '  golden  chain'  to  their 
Protestant  Sovereign.  To  this  attempt  Mr.  Canning 
was  simply  '  not  opposed.'  It  was  not  that  he  ap- 
proved it,  much  less  reeommendcd  it.  The  utmost 
that  he  said  was,  that  since  it  had  been  projected  by 
ilr.  Pitt  he  had  a  '  favourable  impression  respecting 
it;'  but  he  deemed  it  right  to  quality  this  Hmit^Kl 
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deolaralion  by  SAyitig  thnt  that  impression  was  subject 
to  be  uioditicil  '  by  more  perfect  inforinHtmn'  thuii  he 
then  possessed;  ond  that  he  only  diacloscd  it  then 
*  because  many  gentlemen  Iiad  stated  that  on  the 
'  canning  of  thnt  measure,  mid  unotlier  with  reference 
'  to  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  would  depend  their 
'  tiupport  to  the  Kmancipatlon  Bill.'* 

Before  the  second  reading  of  Sir  F.  Burdett's  bill 
in  the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  York,  then  the  next  heir 
to  the  throne,  declared  himself  in  the  strongest  terms 
ngaiost  the  concession,  avowing  his  determination  to 
<^poM  it  'to  the  latest  moment  of  hi»  existence, 
'whatever  might  be  his  situation  in  life.'  U.R.U. 
ratified  his  declaration  by  an  oath — '  So  help  me  God !' 

This  speech  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout 
the  country;  it  was  printed  in  letters  of  gold;  and  I 
remember  when  a  copy  so  printed  was  given  to  Mr. 
Canning,  he  pointed  to  it  with  u  srjrrowful  nir,  sjiying, 
'  This  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which  augurs  ill  for 
future  peace.' 

The  bill  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
in^ority  of  48.  The  Premier  made  a  speech  which,  to 
the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  unex* 
]>ectedly  strong.  From  that  time  the  latter  resolved 
that  the  question  sliould  be  no  longer  a  forbidden 


*  '  Wj'tin  iwporta  Air.  Canning  to  haro  VAA  Tiuiiwjr,'  on  t]i«  inM- 
■tttta  of  (litfmicJiiaiiig  lUv  fortj-aliilting  froclioltlan,  ftitd  |io>'ins  th« 
ro]>iBU  L'lergjr,  '  tbat  lie  bad  nevvr  bwii  cou&ult«d  upon  Uioiu,  Mid 
1^'  ho  IwfMd  tbsM  gentUiBai  wnra  kwora  of  wliat  tlmy  liad  tutdar- 
tftkeu,  mm)  of  tlie  diflloultiM  Iti  which  they  wi-tv  likuljr  to  JovoIto 
*  lh«iM*)v«a  aitd  the  ftaaatidsi  of  (\tJivlw  vmaDcipatioii.'— Zltiittt^ 
Bntku^fham't  Mmwir*  t^tU  Court  </0'wiy«  IV.,  roL  U.  p,  438. 
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one  with  his  collcafjcues,  nnd  he  at  once  settled  with 
I  them  that  he  should  be  '  iit  liberty  for  the  future  to 
.'propound  it  fur  discussion  in  the  Cabinet,  as  any 
'  *  other  question  of  national  interest.' 

Mr.  Canning  took  tlie  same  step  with  the  King. 
After  the  prorogation  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  having 
written  to  Mr.  Phmket  the  following  letter,  he  sent  a 
copy  to  Ina  Majesty.  These  two  letters  explain  the 
exact  position  of  the  question  at  that  period: — 

^ConfidefUial.) 
Mt  »fa»  Sir,  F-  0.,  Sq>l.  35,  t8»s. 

Had  tltc  (leotsion,  whether  to  dissoh-a  Parliament  this  j-ear 
■4V  aot,  turned  upon  the  convenience  and  advanlage  of  the 
Gorernincitt  alone,  it  must  liave  been  in  the  afBrmativc. 

The  unexampled  prosperity  of  this  country,  tJie  unex- 
ampled tniiquillity  of  Ireland,  and  tlie  good  liumour  of  both, 
constitute  a  state  of  affnint,  which,  nt  the  end  of  a  sixth 
eestrion  of  Parliament,  it  was  n  great  forbearance  on  the  p«rt 
of  tlie  King's  Minister*  to  suffer  to  pass  by. 

True,  tlie«e  favourable  syinptonift  may  continue  or  even 
increase ;  but  who  shall  undertake  that  a  cloud  no  bigger  tlian 
a  manV  band  may  not  swell  into  a  temi>C!tt  Ijefore  the  espi- 
mtioD  of  n  twelvemonth  ? 

I  do  not  indeed  sec  many  such  apcck*  in  the  horizon  :  but 
there  ncrcr  nii»  yet  a  politir'nl  sky  witliout  some  of  thorn, 
md  aoiue  there  arc  at  present,  as  in  all  former  times. 

I  should  feel  tlierefore  very  doubtful  if  I  luul  not  eoncurrcd 
in  a  decision  unfair  to  the  Government,  and  tlicrein  to  the 
country  (which  1  may  be  allowed  in  writing  to  you  to  say 
that  1  consider  as  interested  in  the  welfare  and  popularity  of 
tlic  Gorerninent),  if  I  bad  not  been  iiatisRcd  that,  amidst  all 
the  calm  apparently  <liflu.tc<1  over  this  part  of  tlie  I'nitcd 
Kingdom,  there  lay  hidden — but  ready  to  break  out  upon 
ciintcmcut — a  furioun  wa\  against  the  Catholic  qncHtiou. 

I    hare  received  information  witbiu  the  last  few  weelu 
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vhkli  leaveH  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  tbo  (act  is  w  boro 
KUtvd.  Ill  the  iiortti  of  Kiiglaiid  Uiere  are  no  xtrong  indica- 
tions of  it ;  but  iu  the  midland  counties  and  iu  the  wcetem 
and  Honthcrn,  the  anti-Catholio  crj  is  only  ke]>t  down  (and 
not  kept  down  in  ifonic  plftcot]  until  thi?  proclamation  for  a 
new  Parliament  should  give  the  signal  for  raising  it.  Once 
raised  in  half  a  dozeu  counties  or  poptdotu  towns,  there  k 
iio  saying  how  wide  and  how  rapidly  it  would  hare  spread. 

It  is  but  justice  to  those  of  my  collcogiies  who  diiTcr  from 
me  u|K>n  the  Catholic  question,  but  first  and  principally  to 
Lonl  Liverpool,  to  declare  Uiat  he  deprecated,  iis  e»m»tly  m 
1  oonid  do,  t3)c  rainng  of  Mucb  a  cry.  Tbis  consideration 
mainly — 1  might  say  with  truth,  almost  soMy — decided  our 
opintoiw  on  the  question  of  diswlution  iu  the  negative. 

But  it  ia  plain  that  little  will  have  been  gained  in  tliis 
loepoct  by  deferring  the  dtntolutiou  till  next  year,  when  it 
neoesaarily  miul  talce  pLaeo  (boyood  the  divesting  ouraelves 
of  the  nwixnjsibitity  of  creating  the  occonion  for  the  cry),  if 
the  interral  is  to  be  employed  by  tho  Iloman  Catholics  and 
their  friend*  in  a  manner  tending  to  keep  alive  the  dispoet- 
lion  to  excitement.  Nay,  in  some  reflp<:cti*,  the  danger  will 
bo  increased  by  the  j>o«t|)onemeiit ;  tm  the  diaeolution  then 
being  foreaccn  and  iuoritable,  the  snti>CatlK^o  feeling  will 
be  better  prepared  to  burst  forth  in  nil  (guartcrt  at  once. 

But,  on  the  other  band,  if  that  interval  shall  he  an  in* 
terral  of  tranquillity  and  a)>cyanoe  aa  to  the  Roman  Catliolio 
qiteation,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  declaring  my  opinion 
tiiat  the  jtoHtpouement  of  the  election  of  the  new  Parlia- 
nent,  in  whose  bands  the  dctcrminatbn  of  tbat  qucatkm 
(fisr  oar  time  at  least)  is  to  rot,  will  Ik  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  it. 

It  is  therefore  my  clear  and  entire  conviction  that,  if  the 
Boman  Catholic  leadera  ou  your  side  of  the  water  arc  true 
to  the  Bomiin  CatboUo  cause,  they  will  u«e  their  ulmoat 
efforts  to  prcTcnt,  tnatcod  of  to  provoke,  the  ngitattou  of  the 
Rouiati  Catlwlic  question  in  tl>o  next  seaaiou. 

Coiuider  what  eouiJ  be  gained,  anil  what  wovid  bo  risked 
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bf  bringing  it  forwanl  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  ImI 
Bcssion  of  tlic  Parlianieut. 

The  sentiments  of  lAis  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of 
ooooeaaion  to  the  Roman  Catholit^  arc  upon  record.  Thrice 
hare  tbey  sent  ui>  to  the  other  HouKe  of  Parlinmcnt  n  l>ill 
granting  coucesaion  more  or  leas  ample  (for  1  iucludc  my 
Roman  Catholic  Peer*'  Bill  in  the  number).  Would  a  fourth 
CDuaci&tion  of  the  same  principle  add  anythin)^  to  the  au- 
thority  of  the  preceilin^  decisions  ?  Would  not  a  failure,  on 
■  fourth  trial,  do  that  authority  away  ? 

'  But  we'll  not  fail,'  ttomc  of  your  vehement  orators  may 
UMwer.  I  be|;  them  not  to  he  too  sure  of  tliat.  I  speak 
not  conjecturally,  hut  with  perfect  certainty,  when  1  aver 
tliat  /  know  of  tu  many  warm  and  sincere  friends  of  the 
Itoman  Catholic  caiiac  who  would  withhold  their  support 
from  a  motion  brought  forward  the  next  ae^.''iou,  and  who, 
if  sack  a  motion  were  pressed  Tcxatiously  and  pertinaciously, 
would  turn  aguiust  it,  cm  wonhl  fearfully  reduoe  the  slender 
n^rity  of  the  last  session.  The  persons  to  whom  I  refer  are 
of  such  weight  aikd  character,  so  unquestionable  as  to  tlirar 
suoerity,  and  so  unassailable  as  to  their  motives,  that  tlieir 
example  would  afford  cloak  and  colour  to  nunierouK  other 
dnertioos,  originating  perhaps  as  much  in  lukewarmnesa  aft 
in  timidity. 

For  Tou  must  not  deceive  yoursolrcs  (I  dare  say,  indeed, 
you  do  not  deceive  yourttelf)  so  far  ax  to  supjxxic  tliat  evvtj 
man  who  votes  with  ua  on  tliis  (lucstion  is  therefore  an  en- 
tlnuiaftt  in  its  favour,  and  ready  to  suffer  for  it  the  mnrtyr> 
dom  of  loss  of  scat,  or  of  au  expcuMive  conte«t. 

So  much  for  the  House  of  Commons.  But  as  to  the 
House  of  Lords  tlie  case  \»  not  leKt  clear. 

No  man  can  suppose  that  the  House  of  Lords  coutd  yield 
to  the  mere  repcUtioii  of  a  vote  three  time«  rejected  by  them 
of  the  same  House  of  Commons.  To  force  the  House  of 
Lords  to  a  fourth  lejection  would  bo  only  U>  widen  the  breach 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  to  give  to  the  dissolution  of 
i'arliataeut  next  year  that  very  appearance  of  an  appeal  to 
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t)i<^  jjeople,  which  the  postponpnient  of  it  this  jaa  in  int«ii<led 
to  avoid. 

If  in  the  first  session  of  a  new  House  of  Commons  the 
vote  of  the  liut  House  of  Comnions  shall  be  affirmnl,  I  <lo 
not  say  that  the  House  of  Loixls  iri/V  yield,  but  1  My  thejr 
muy.  It  will  )>e  in  that  esse  a  new  qwation;  and  such  an 
exprcssiou  of  Opinion  by  a  House  of  Commona,  fre«h  from 
the  pcopl«,  would  enable  the  IIouhc  of  Lords  to  rooomMer 
their  former  vote*  withottt  dithonour. 

But  to  afford  the  chance  of  sueh  an  imprenion  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  affording  the  best  chance  of  the  election 
of  such  a  House  of  Comoioiis,  a  quiet  se&Aion  (in  respect  to 
this  ^reat  question)  is  absolutely,  indispensably  necessary. 

It  is  moat  to  be  wished  that  the  Catholics  theniBelTcs  may 
aclcnowlc<)ge  and  act  upon  this  necessity.  But  if  they  should 
(ail  to  do  BO,  it  will  then  be  the  dnty  (in  my  mind)  as  mucb 
OS  the  policy  (for  the  Mke  of  the  qucation  itscll)  of  those 
who  take  part  in  &vour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  agitate  it  next  year  in  the  House  of 
Commoua. 

So  stroogly  do  I  feel  iIuh  i>crsuasion,  that  I  am  detcrmiDCd, 
if  unhappily  the  quostiuu  should  be  foroctl  on,  to  meet  it 
myself  with  the  previous  question. 

I  am  aware  to  what  misconstructions  this  proceeding  may 
possibly  expose  me.  I  need  hanlly  say  that  I  had  mncli 
ratlicr  that  this  extreme  measure  was  averted  by  the  discre- 
tion of  thoM  of  the  Catholic  body  with  whom  the  bringing 
the  question  forward  may  rest.  But  as  one  cannot  leave 
mwrh  a  matter  to  dianco,  aivtl  as  one  must  be  prepared  for 
jmuiblr  cxtreoiitieaj  tliia  is  the  n^miUitiou  which  (oontinj>cntly 
aw)  not  without  bopc  that  1  may  )>c  sj>arcd  the  pain  of  acting 
upon  it)  1  hare  formed,  and  1  liavc  tlioiight  it  matter  of 
obligation  as  well  sh  of  friaidsbip  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
,]roa  acquaiutcd  with  it 

Kver,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

Oko.  Cakninq. 

Tlic  ttlHht  Hon.  W.  C.  Pluuk^^t. 
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F<S. — I  write  ia  i^eat  haste,  amidst  mauy  preaaing  calls 
of  public  bii^ncss;  but  I  would  not  defer  n-riting  in  expec- 
tation of  a  mODient  of  leisure,  which  may  not  oomo;  and 
what  I  write,  however  hastily  written,  is  the  result  of  long 
and  most  anxious  deliberation. 

Yours,  Geo.  Camnino. 

The  following  letter  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Canning 
wrote  to  the  King,  when  he  enclosed  hia  letter  to 
Mr.  Plunket:— 

FoTwpi  Offioo,  Oot.  19,  iSsfi. 

Srr.  Canning,  in  mbmitting  with  his  humble  duty  the 
accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  for  your  Majesty's  gracious 
perusal,  htiml>ty  entrentA  your  Majesty  to  believe  that  ho 
does  not  presume  to  cntevtain  the  slightest  wish  or  expecta- 
tion that  your  Majesty  should  eondeseeud  to  express  any 
opinion  ujion  the  subject  to  which'  it  relates. 

Bat  in  the  TOry  embarrassing  situation  iu  which  that  sub- 
ject ia  placed  (by  no  fault  of  any  one,  but  through  its  own 
intrinsic  diflicultiea),  Mr.  Canning  is,  above  all  things,  aojuoua 
.that  your  Maje«ty  lOiutdd  l>c  infornictl  (if  your  Mogesty  will 
I  deign  to  receive  such  information)  of  any  step  takcu  by  Mr. 
j  Canning,  individually,  upon  a  queatiou  upou  which  your 
Slajcsty's  coulidcnti&l  scrvauts  do  not  offer  to  your  Majesty 
any  eolUclwe  opinion. 

Tiic  letter  to  Mr.  Plunkot  wiu*  nhown  to  Lord  Liverpool 
before  it  was  sent  to  iu  destination. 

Ur.  Canning  liiw  always  intended  humbly  to  lay  it  before 

or  Msgcsty,  but  he  has  deferred  doing  so  till  now,  partly 

aiue  he  has  had  of  Ute  to  trouble  yonr   >Iajcsty  with  so 

many  voluminoits  ofiieial  pajx^rx,  and  partly  bccauae  )te  wished 

-to  bo  enabled,  at  the  time  of  laying  the  letter  before  your 

rMiyesty,  to  xtate  to  your  IMaJesty  that  not  only  Mr.  Plunket, 

but  liord  Welleslcy,  concurred  in  its  contents,  and  would  co- 

oi>eratc  vrith  Mr.  ('auiiin^  for  the  attainment  of  iu  object. 

Mr.  Canning  lius  now  received  fmiu  both  the  strongest 
laeiurauces  of  such  concurrence  and  co-operation. 
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For  birDM-lf  >[r.  Caiiiitiig  )*c^  Icstc  most  humbljt  to 
auure  jonr  Majesty,  that  honcrcr  impoosibie  it  would  be  for 
Mr.  Canning  at  tay  time  to  punuc,  coiuistcntly  with  h\s 
bonotir  and  comcicntious  couvictiou,  any  other  course  thaa 
that  which  be-  lins  liltlierto  piii'iuetl  ti|>oii  this  moi't  tnonicii- 
toiu  and  perplexing  question,  wntimcule  of  affectionate  duty 
and  grHtt-ful  attoebiDcnt  to  ynur  Miiji^ty  make  him  feel  at 
all  liiiiex  DO  )e&3  the  wish  than  the  obligation  to  consult  to 
the  utmost  of  bts  power,  in  the  dtaouftsions  which  may  arise 
upon  this  question,  yonr  Majesty's  case  and  comfort,  and  to 
omit  no  endearaor  by  which  the  dedsiou  u[>ou  it  (whatever 
that  dccisiou  may  be)  can  be  rendeted  least  prcjndidal  to  tfae 
lateral  well-being  of  your  M^e^y**  GoTemment. 

Mr.  Canning  thus  describes  to  Lord  GranvUIe  the 
King's  rtctption  of  tliU  communication : — 

I  haro  taken  the  opportunity  of  this  comparatively  quiet 
time  to  make  another  conmunicatton  to  the  King,  the  policy 
of  making  which  you  or  almost  any  one  else  would,  perhaps, 
have  thought  doubtful — and  m  it  was ;  I,  therefore,  acted,  as 
in  such  casca  it  is  right  to  do,  on  my  own  opinion,  without 
comparing  it  with  any  other,  and  I  liave  no  rcasou  to  regret 
baTing  done  so. 

I  wnt  to  his  Majesty  for  hit  [trivate  pcrunal  a  cof>y  of 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Plunket. 

lie  has  retnrnctl  it  with  thanks,  dosCTii>es  it  aa  'admir- 
able;' and  tltough  he  does  not  (nor  could  I  expect  that  be 
would)  look  bcyuud  the  next  year  for  what  muot  follow, 
there  is  not  one  word  iu  hiH  letter  of  dctcrmiuation  uot  to 
yield,  not  a  syllable  of  Ins  royal  brotlicr's  language,  and  not 
a  ahadow  of  ill-humour.  l*his  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
it  ia  a  great  thing  to  have  b<%un  with  his  .Mi^cstr  (ipau  a 
subject  whieh  hitlierto  has  been  eousidered  as  iutenlicted 
ground. 

Yon  rcnicralwr,  of  course,  that  tu  the   discmwions  (in 
Cabinet)  which  folluMcd  the  loss  of  tko  question  hwt  aeai 
I  dcolorctl  uiy  dctenniiinlion  to  )k  no  longer  prccliuled  fion ' 
oonmunicating  with  U>«  Mi^csty  when  1  thought  fit. 
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During  the  session  of  1826  the  question  wiw  not 
agitated  in  Parliflinent. 

When  the  new  Parliament  met  in  1817,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  removal  of  restrictions  resumed  their 
activity.  Mr.  Canning  was  at  that  time  confined  to 
his  room  at  Brighton;  but  tlic  following  coi-resjK>n- 
dence  shows  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  state  of 
the  question  at  that  moment : — 


DEAa  Lord  Cahlible,  Brighton,  Fob.  ig,  1897. 

Mr.  Canniiig,  as  you  of  course  ore  aware,  bas  been  reiy 
seriously  iudispoaed  for  the  laat  three  weeks,  fir.«t  with  in- 
flammutiou  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  back  which  threat- 
ened to  strike  iuwarda  and  attack  the  lun^,  but  which  wait 
subdued  hyblw.'ding;  titul  latterly  with  «n  intermittent  rheu- 
matic ague  in  the  head  and  fncc,  which,  though  not  a  dan> 
genms,  is  still  a  mo^t  painfull  eomplaint,  and  has  incapaci- 
tated him  almost  wholly  from  attending  to  business, 

Vcstenlay  and  to-day,  however,  the  pain  hait  been  graduiJly 
aubsiding,  and  he  has  been  talking  with  me  to-day,  as  well  on 
official  business  as  on  topicK  of  interest  of  a  more  general 
nature. 

Some  days  1^0  Sir  V.  Burdett  communicnted  with  Mr.  Hua- 
kiasott  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  the  Itoman  Catho- 
lic quCNtion  by  a  resolution,  instead  of  by,  in  the  first 
inatance,  bringing  in  a  bill.  Nothing  could  more  entirely 
concur  witli  Mr.  Cauning'a  opinion  as  to  what  wa^  most  ex- 
pedient, tlian  this  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  the  decision  may  lie  presumed  to  be  generally 
favourable,  and  where  it  in  of  immense  importance  that  the 
first  vote  of  the  new  Parliament  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
and  where,  therefore,  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid,  in  the  first 
instance,  tlic  details  of  a  bill,  for  which  the  half-shabby  and 
the  half-converts  might  ftnd  excuses  for  not  voting.  A 
resolution,  too,  pledge*  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  exists 
enee,  which  a  bill,  if  afterwards  lost  in  the  Hot^e  of  Lord*, 
might  not  do. 

s2 
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But  these  very  reasons,  whieh  sre  so  conclosivc  in  fltrour 
of  Sir  ¥.  Burdett's  moile  of  procettling  in  tlie  House  of 
CotniDOns,  Bp))enr  to  K(r.  Cauniog  to  opcrntc  directly  ngniott 
a  limilar  coune  in  tlie  House  of  Lordo. 

Ho  is  iiot  without  his  hopes  thnt  there  may  be  some  grow* 
iiifC  fiicilitios  ill  that  House.  But,  he  thinks  that  it  wonld 
be  tryin;;  their  loiiUhips  fHr  too  highly,  and  fur  too  early,  to 
attempt  to  get  u  vote  favourahlc  to  the  principle  of  the  ques- 
tion, within  two  month*  after  one  of  the  ci-«iitft  which  will 
hnve  Iwen  vulgwly  Bii|ipo«cd  to  have  soActtcd  the  prejudice* 
of  tome  of  the  most  higoted  aitti-C«tholici. 

He  thiiiki  ho  know*  perwn*,  who  perhaps  thrc«  months 
hcuoe  xaif^H  bo  glad  to  look  at  the  Itomau  Cfttholic  question 
as  a  new  question;  but  woulil  feel  it  a  point  of  honour  not 
to  apjMar  to  have  forgotten  on  the  8th  of  March  the  event* 
of  the  5th  of  January. 

Again,  thougli  a  resolution  is  dotirablc  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  carrying  a  pledge  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Parliament,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  not  the  moat  advJMblc 
course  in  the  House  of  Lordd,  where  the  decision  is  likely  to 
be  the  other  way. 

Supposing  the  resolution  carried  triumphantly  in  the  House 
of  Commonj(,a  hill  fonnilcd  on  tlutt  resolution  might  be  brought 
in  iromcdialcty  n(^r  Easter,  and  carried  up  to  the  liOnU. 

Suppotting  tlie  House  uf  Lonls  to  reject  tltai  bill,  as  hero- 
toforo,  still  they  reject  l/iat  only  bill.  But  if  they  negative  a 
roaolulion,  they  abjure  the  princijile  of  all  such  bills,  and  the 
two  Hutuen  ant  then  mure  completely  than  ever  pitted  againat 
each  other.  Wliat  the  rMult  iu  prooe»  of  time  of  aiich  a 
striigijlu  would  1x>,  it  lit  not  |X'rhap«  very  diflicult  to  imagine. 
Dnt  th«  ■trngglo  itwlf  is  a  monstrous  eril,  and  an  inevitable 
dolay.  Whereas  if  there  l>o  any  vhaiico  of  the  House  of 
Lotds  yielding  this  year,  it  would  assiinxlly  facilitate  their 
doing  so,  to  give  thcni  a  bill  to  nibble  at,  which  they  may 
alter  and  amend  ao  sa  to  retraot  witli  honour,  and  to  hara 
•ome  shore  in  rli>    Ilt•-ltMl^(^,  if  i-nrried   into  a  law.     By  pro- 


■  Doith  of  tfa«  Dnlco  uT  Yofk. 
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pounding  a  platnp  resolution  directly  contrary  to  all  their 
former  decisions,  are  they  not  called  upon  to  eat  their 
irords  in  a  manner  somewhat  too  peremptory  ? 

This  is  the  substance  (indeed  almost  the  very  words)  of  a 
l(H)g  conversation  which  I  have  had  with  him  this  morning, 
upon  my  reading  to  him  in  the  newspapers  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  notice.  He  seems  so  greatly  alarmed  at  the  mischief 
that  may  arise  from  it,  that  I  have  ventured,  out  of  my  own 
head,  to  put  you  in  possession  of  his  opinion. 

I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  telling  him  that  I  have 
done  BO,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  object  to  my  having 
done  it  to  you. 

Believe  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  G".  Stapleton. 


Dear  Stapleton,  Qrosveoor  Place,  Feb.  17.  1827. 

I  was  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  which  I  received  this 
morning,  that  Canning's  amendment  was  progressing,  and 
that  he  nas  able  to  converse  upon  business. 

I  hope,  however,  that  he  will  not  over-fatigue  himself. 

I  was  much  struck  with  tlie  observations  you  have  com- 
municated respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  had  imagined  that  Canning  bad  been  informed 
of  Lord  Lausdowne's  intention. 

I  endeavoured  to  see  him  this  morning,  but  could  not  Bnd 
him  at  home.  I  have,  however,  sent  to  him  in  writing  the 
substance  of  your  remarks,  not  quoting  you,  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  friend's  conversation  with  Canning.  The  point  is 
so  material,  and  so  much  depends  upon  adopting  the  right 
mode  and  the  right  time,  that  I  had  no  scruple,  without 
having  Canning's  direct  authority,  in  mentioning  his  opinion. 
I  am  going  to  Lord  Stafford's  on  Monday,  and  shall  pro- 
bably, ill  that  interval,  hear  from  Lord  Lanadowne. 
Believe  me, 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Carlisle. 
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Fire  oVIook. 

I  hiire  jtut  seen  Lord  Lansdow»«.  ]ie  Msures  me  lh«t 
the  mode  of  proceeding  is  NtiU  open,  and  naa  bo  iiitcnded 
to  KiBMu  till  Cfliutuig's  opioioD  conid  be  fKcrrtnincd.  Bui 
he  gave  tJie  notice  to  s»ti»rr  |>eople  in  Ireland,  tliat  soaM 
proceeding  sLould  take-  place  in  the  Xionls  in  thv  couno  of 
tlie  sesaion ;  that  nn  earljr  notice  was  judged  necessary,  bat 
Uut  llic  mode  of  procccdiug,  oithcr  bj  rcwlation  or  liill,  is 
left  imdetemiiiird;  tJuit  personally  ho  i«,  of  eomree,  very 
eiubuaa  to  have  Cauning's  concurrcucc. 

The  oonmuuicatttig  the  Commoiin*  reaolution  to  the  Lords 
would  necessitate  a  question  there;  but   there  is  no  nOtUOi 
given  to  that  effect,  and  no  pledge  given  for  adopting  that 
oourac  C. 


{Pripate  and  Voy^dmliai.) 

DrAK  Loan  Cahlihlk,  Brighton,  Feh  i«,  ifia?- 

I  ycsterdar  made  known  to  Mr.  Canning  the  itep  which 
I  hwl  taken  in  communicatiug  to  you  the  ttubatance  of  hi« 
OODVeraatton  with  me  on  the  Roman  Catliolic  qncstton,  and 
lifl  iras  pWmsod  highly  to  approve  of  my  liaving  w  done. 
The  letter  which  I  have  received  from  you  to-day  you  may  be 
8ur«  only  served  to  make  him  nxorr /j/ea«fi/ with  my  menAure 
than  he  was  before.  He  desires  mo  to  say  Uiat  he  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  talking  willt  you  furtlier  on  the  tub- 
ject,  when  he  eomcs  to  town. 

He  intends  to  retiu-n  to  town  on  Saturday.  I  am  happy 
to  My  that  liis  health  has  not  suffered  from  the  agitation 
artaing  from  thtr  melanchuly  and  a«touiiding  event  of  jioor 
Lord  Lirerpoors  E«izurc,  the  news  of  which  reached  htm 
late  last  night.  It,  of  oourse,  6outa'fr$f»  nil  bis  calculations ; 
bnt  as  Lord  L.  may  recover,  however  improbable  it  may  Ik, 
tUnca  will  at  present  go  on  in  the  course  already  chalkc«) 
out.  The  Com  question  will  ocrtainly  be  brought  on  in 
the  Houae  of  Lords  on  the  af^th  by  some  other  peer. 

Uelievc  me, 

Very  truly  your*, 

A.   O.   SrAfLKTOM. 
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Dkau  Stapletok,  OiosreDorPIaoe,  Fob,  21,  1817, 

I  have  ju.tt  mccii  Lord  Lansdovme.  He  has  liad  a  con- 
verMnttou  with  Sir  P.  Bimlett,  who  is  anxiona  to  take  what- 
ever coiir*c  is  juilgt'cl  mo*t  expedient  in  bringing  on  the 
Catholic  question. 

Canning  is,  I  believe,  informed,  that  be  would  poatpoae 
it  fi-om  the  ist  to  the  5th  ;  \mi  ou  account  of  the  circuit,  it 
could  not  be  postponed  longer,  if  it  is  intended  to  eomc 
on  before  Enslci-.  The  general  opinion  of  its  aup^wrtcra 
has  been  hitherto  against  delaying  it  till  after  Easter,  subject, 
however,  to  Canning'§  view  of  the  subject.  It  is,  therefore, 
murh  wiHhed  tbnt  upon  his  coining  to  town  he  would  com- 
municate, through  rame  channel,  his  opinion  either  iu  lavour 
or  against  delay. 

1  trust  the  accounts  in  the  papers  are  correct,  and  that 
hi4  health  iuiprovCH  daily. 

Believe  me,  ever  truly  yours, 
_^^  Carlisls. 

Dear  Lord  Carlisle,  Brighton,  Fob,  23,  1837. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  have  showu 
it  to  Mr.  Canning,  who  (le»ircs  nie  to  thank  you  for  the  in- 
formation which  it  contains. 

Mr.  Canning  was  aware  that  Sir  V.  Hurdett  was  willing  to 
postpone  bis  motion  from  the  ist  to  tlic  jtb  of  March  ;  but 
as  be  huN  no  ilonbt  of  being  able  to  bring  forward  the  Com 
question,  he  has  no  wish  to  have  tixe  Roman  Catholic  ques< 
tion  postponed  ;  on  the  contrary,  be  would  prtfer  its  coming 
on  on  the  day  now  nettled,  the  interval  of  two  or  three  d«ya 
being  quite  suHicient  to  rest  him. 

With  regard  to  itt  being  po3ti>oued  till  after  Easter,  he 
afgteet  with  what,  you  say,  is  the  general  opinion  of  its  sup- 
porters,  that  it  is  most  advaiitageouh  to  the  success  of  the 
question  not  to  have  it  postponed. 

Mr.  Canning  desires  me  to  say,  with  his  kind  regards  to 
you,  that  the  accounts  of  bis  health  in  tlic  papers  are  qiute 
correct,  and  that  be  is  rapidly  improving. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  U.  Staflbtox. 
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A  biU  brought  in  by  Sir  F.  Burdett  was  lo8t  on 
the  1st  of  March  (1827),  in  the  CommonB  by  the  very 
narrow  majority  of  4.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
Mr.  Canning  voted  on  any  sutetantive  measure  on 
this  question.  The  discussions  respecting  it  which 
subsequently  occurred  belong  to  the  formation  of  the 
Administration  of  which  he  was  the  First  Minister. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    PKINCEBS   Or   WALES   BECOHEB  QUEEN    CUMSORT HEK  BE- 

TUftN    TO   ENGLAND    tN     iSsO — PR0CBESING8    CONSXQrENT 
ON    THAT    EVENT. 

T^HE  death  of  George  III.,  which  took  place  on  the 
-*-  agth  of  January,  1820,  raised  the  Princess  of 
Wales  to  the  rank  of  Queen  Consort.  Thence  arose 
that  series  of  disastrous  complications  which  tried  the 
stability  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  State.  Nearly 
forty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  evenk^  oc- 
curred which  marked  this  singular  epoch  of  our 
history. 

In  the  month  of  June  preceding  the  death  of 
George  III.  some  coninresications  passed  between 
the  Princess's  chief  law  adviser  (Mr.  Brougham)  and 
the  Cabinet,  in  order  to  bring  about  some  arrange- 
ment, which  should  hold  good  in  the  event  of 
H.R.H.  becoming  Queen.  In  the  month  of  August 
following,  Mr.  Brougham  received  a  letter  from  his 
Royal  client  (or,  as  he  called  her,  '  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion'), expressing  '  her  resolve  to  come  over  herself,* 
and  sajing  that '  she  had  written  to  Lord  Liverpool 
to  tell  him  so.' 

I  had  heard  [writes  Mr.  Brougham]*  of  this  letter  a  fort- 
night ago,  but  did  not  listen  much  to  it,  thinking  she  had  writ- 
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toil  it  lu  a  ilomonBtratioii ;  but  T  am  confident  from  her  letter 
of  to-(Iitv  tlukt  i^hc  DOW  intcnda  to  como,  and  I  am  »tiU  more 
et«ar  tlwt  her  coming  would  be  pregnant  with  every  tort  of 
niiAcliicf  (not  to  mention  the  infDnial  jwrsotinl  aiiiwyanco  of 
Itariii^  kuch  ii  t) — I  to  (ilaguc  nic  for  six  montliB).  I  think 
it  cxiWACt  thii)^  to  the  risk  of  cUunour  »ud  violence,  which 
no  one  can  ho))C  to  estimnte,  far  leas  to  direct,  or,  in  case  of 
neooMity,  dUarm.  In  slwrt,  the  qiic^tion,  both  before  being 
hrought  on,  nod  after,  would  not  be  conxidcrcd  with  crvn 
tolrrnble  rooliiua  and  faintest,  were  olic  here.  I  therefore 
am  dinixjwd  to  p^'^ont  brr  coming  hy  e^'ery  mcAns  in  my 
power.  1  havi*  written  imtuitly,  but  I  eluiU  »cl  out  Bod- 
daily  myself  to  slO])  her,  if  I  dud  tliat  nothing  cW  will  do ; 
trta  if  tlic  had  begun  her  journey,  I  had  rather  meet  her  on 
the  rowl  and  make  her  turn — in  short,  anything  better  than 
her  ooming  Iterv. 

You  Iim)  licttcr  comniniiicatc  thia.  I  rely  on  the  honour 
of  ihc  party  principally  conocmcd  to  have  justice  done  to  my 
notivcH  in  the  event  of  the  other  eietting  the  mob  against 
me,  which  alio  is  quite  capable  of  doing. 

Her  Icttom,  at  present,  are  most  confidaitial  and  suhmis* 
aive  towards  me. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Princefls's  law 
iMhiser  some  idx  months  before  she  became  Queen. 
No  doubt  they  were  the  expression  of  his  real  opUj 
nions.  These  opinions  arc  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing document,  in  R<ply  to  the  matters  concerning  tho ' 
Qtieon  commtmiciitcd  by  his  Majesty  to  his  servants 
for  their  0[)inion  and  odvire,  immediately  alter  Ium 

accession  t— 

P«b.  to,  1 890. 

In  Laying  before  your  ^fajeety  the  result  of  tlieir  dcliben> 
tions  u|)on  the  moit  delicate  and  mo»t  dihtresaiug  Bulijcct^ 
upon  which  they  have  e*er  been  called  upou  to  tender  their 
advice,  your  Mi^esty's  ctmftdential  srrrmnts  most  humbly 
entreat  your  M^jmty  to  bcliiive  that  they  entcrrd  upon  those 
delibentiona  wiUi  the  deepest  sense  of  what  is  duo  to  your 
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Sfajwty'N  p<-h((nuJ  frclingn.  no  less  than  to  liic  honour  of 
your  crown,  and  to  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom. 

llieir  opinionx  liuvc  bcca  formed  with  a  view  to  ttll  thc«e 
considerations. 

Aitii  tliey  beg  leave  individtiftlly,  as  well  m  collectively,  to 
assure  your  Majesty  that  they  hare  eiamioed  erery  pnrt  and 
bearing  of  this  afflicting  nnd  perplexing  coec,  and  have 
wcigticd  every  sentence  of  their  minute  with  that  scrupulous 
solicitude,  which  wiu  alike  demanded  by  llie  mngnilmle  of 
the  question  referred  to  them,  and  by  the  sincere  nnd  affec- 
tionate nttnclinicnt  which  they  bcur  to  the  person  of  your 
Majesty. 

Ar  often  as  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  your  Majesty's  confidential 
serviuifft  before  the  dcntli  of  his  late  Miyesty,  there  naturally 
occurred,  as  a  pnrt  of  that  consideration,  the  question,  whether 
it  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  ino«t  expedient  to  abstaiu  from 
any  public  proceeding  whatever. 

Snch  proceeding,  in  any  nhape,  would  in  that  case  liave 
been  a  voluntary  act ;  and  it  might,  therefore,  have  been 
reasonably  doubted,  whether  it  was  advisable  to  incur  the 
hwsard  of  those  public  evils  which  might  probably  arise 
ont  of  it. 

The  question  is  now  materially  changed,  in  co&6e()Ucncc 
of  the  accession  of  your  Majesty. 

Some  alteration  in  the  Liturgy  has  become  iudUpcnsably 

The  prorision  granted  to  tho  Frinocss  of  Wales  in 
1814,  bM  expired,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  some 
proceeding  roust  take  place  iu  Parliament  for  settling  her 
situation. 

Proceedings  relative  to  H.R.H.,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  iu  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative,  and  on  the 
pnrt  of  Parliament,  arc  now  not  matters  of  choice,  but  of 
necessity. 

Your  Mi^csly*s  confidential  scrraots  hare  most  senously 
aad  attentively  considered  the  papera  which  have  been  laid 
before  them  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Princes*  of  Wales, 
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togetlKTT  with  the  opinions  of  the  law  offiocris  or  the  Crown, 
um)  of  tliose  of  tlic  jluchy  of  Coniwall ;  and  with  the  foriiicr 
Minnt«!t  of  Cabinet,  which  have  been  submittec)  to  your 
Jfajcsty  on  this  subject. 

It  iitipcttM,  by  the  opinions  to  which  they  have  referred, 
that  there  are  difficultiea  iu  point  of  law  in  tliU  case,  which 
may  be  coniudercd  dvcisivi;  a»  to  any  prucocchn)^  ngaiiut  the 
Princess  of  WslcB  for  high  treason. 

Tlic^  think  it  material  to  advert,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  effect  of  this  opinion ;  for  though  a  prosecution  of  the 
PrinceM  for  high  treamn  would,  in  llic  jmigment  of  sonic, 
be  subject  to  insurmountable  objections,  independent  of  the 
special  diflicultica  of  the  ca»c  an<l  of  iim*c  which  always 
attend  the  legal  proof  of  thin  particular  crime ;  yet  on  the 
oUier  hand,  assuming  tlie  cridenoe  collected  to  be  sufficient, 
there  would  have  bocn  this  advantage,  incident  to  a  proceed- 
ing for  high  treason,  that  the  cawe  would  have  rcstefl  ou  a 
aingle  fact  to  be  tried  by  due  course  of  law,  that  the  sole 
question  woold  have  been,  whether  tlie  fact  itself  was 
proved,  or  could  be  controverted ;  that  the  accosed  would 
have  had  no  right  to  rocriminnte,  or  to  justify  her  conduct, 
by  any  circuiostaiiccs  not  immcdiBtcly  connected  with  the 
fact  itself. 

A  iiTxxM.'cding  for  high  treason  being  thus  out  of  the 
(jneation,  there  remain  only  the  following  coiirwa  to  be 
adopted. 

That  of  divorce  by  Act  of  Piirliamcnt,  or  that  of  •e]Nini- 
tioii,  imdcr  dilTcrcnt  modilicatioits,  by  the  same  authority. 

Upou  the  measure  of  divorce,  the  following  obiervatioDa  < 
arc  most  humbly  submitt«cl : — 

I.  It  is  the  estahliahed  practice  of  Parliament,  not  .to  en- 
tertain II  bill  of  divurce,  witliont  the  proocedinga  of  the  Eoclc- 
aiutii'ml  Court  being  before  them,  and  without  a  record  of 
verdict  of  damages  in  a  court  of  comnton  lav,  in  all  cmmI 
vliero  it  can  he  obtained.  Divoroo  liills  rest,  therefore,  upon 
Kime  pn^vioiis  judicial  drctuon. 

A  verdict  of  damages,  from  the  nature  of  the  preacnt  case 
cottld  not  bo  contemplated ;  aud  any  attempt  to  iustituto  pro* 
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ceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  has,  for  many  rennoiw, 
been  pronounced  highly  inex|>ct1ieDt. 

To  iotroducc  into  Parliament  a  ineaauro  of  this  import- 
ance, in  a  mode  so  entirely  unuHiial,  without  any  jirevioas 
jndicial  dticision,  would  be  an  undertaking  of  no  light 
moment ;  and  tlicre  are  persona  who  entertain  doubts,  arising 
ftom  religion*  ncruplcs,  whether  nny  divorce  a  pinculo  matri- 
monii irould  he  valid,  unless  supported  by  tlie  atithority  of 
aome  ecclewostical  jurisdiction. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  such  doubt«j  the  very  exist- 
ence of  them  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

a.  It  is  further  submitted,  that  any  private  iudividiud, 
circumstanced  in  Wn  domestic  relationa  n*  your  Maji.-sty  ha« 
been  vfilh  respect  to  the  Princew,  w  to  separation,  corre- 
spondence, and  other  particulars,  could  not  expect  to  obtain 
»  divorce,  according  to  the  established  luage  of  Parliament, 
in  bills  of  this  nature. 

It  is  nndoubtadly  tme  that  the  station  of  the  Sovereign 
constitutes  a  material  diETereQce  between  his  ct»e  and  that 
of  a  private  individual.  But  it  results  from  this  very  dif- 
ference,— that  while  the  comments  to  which  an  application 
from  au  individual  under  such  circum)>tauccs  would  be  liable, 
ooald  only  nlfect  himself, — in  the  ease  of  a  Sovereign,  they 
might  produce  consequences  highly  injuHouti  to  iKc  most 
essential  pidilic  interests. 

3.  It  is  still  doubted,  whether  the  evidence  nbtch  has 
bc(m  collected  in  this  case  could  be  completely  relied  on  ns 
sufBcient  to  prove  the  crime  of  adultery  before  Parliament,  or 
any  other  tribunal. 

This  evidence  woiJd  indeed  establish  tlie  faet,  if  not  re- 
butted  or  discredited  ;  but,  uotnilhatnnding  the  supplement 
tary  evidence,  that  which  ha«  since  been  obtained,  your 
servants  must  beg  to  refer  to  the  opinion  which  they  gave 
in  their  Minute  of  the  a4th  of  July  last.  '  That  this  body 
'of  testimony  consists,  almost  exclusively,  of  the  evidence 
'  of  foreigners,  most  of  them  not  above  the  rank  of  menial 
'  servants,  or  tliat  of  masters  and  attendants  in  hotelii,  vhoUy 
'  nnaociuaintcd  with  the  Kiigliah  language,  and  some  of  them 
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'  aUnding  ia  the  qumtionabk  situation  of  hKring  been  dis* 
'  missed  or  removed  from  H.R.,U.'8  scnioe.' 

Year  senraiitH  wne  not  tiitietiaible  to  tlic  obstacles  vhich 
ntajr  have  arisen  to  anj*  attempt,  made  according  to  thtir 
•dvicc,  to  aKertaiti  wliat  waa  likely  to  be  tbc  evidence  of  the 
several  English  persons,  of  both  sexes,  who  lud  been  living 
in  the  fainilj  of  tlio  Priuoesa  of  WaIo>.  But  to  ]>rocc€d  in 
igtioranoc  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  sucli  testimony,  would, 
thej  submit,  be  liazardous,  particularly  as  your  servants  have 
mson  to  believe,  that  some  of  those  persons  of  rank  and 
station  arc  at  present  in  friendly  oorrespoudence  witli  the 
Priiioens,  profess  «ii  interest  in  all  tbwt  concerns  her,  and 
would  therefore  comc  before  any  tribunal  with  a  ttroug  btai 
in  her  favour. 

4.  The  law  officers  of  t)ie  Crown  and  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  (an  opinion  in  which 
your  Afujjesty's  senantii  certainly  ooncur)  that,  in  a  proceed- 
ing upon  a  bill  of  divorce,  uot  only  must  the  '  evideiicti  to 
'  make  out  tlie  cluirge  be  i^trictly  examined,'  but  '  an  oppor- 
'  taoity  must  be  given  tn  the  PrinoeM  of  cotitrm-crttng 
'  that  eridcnoc  and  of  eartablishing  her  innoconoc.' 

In  oppositiou  to  a  measure  of  divorce,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  Init  that  H.R.H.  wouM  oficr  to  state,  not 
only  matter  of  recrimination,  but  every  circumstance  which 
she  might  be  disjiofcd  or  ndvisni  to  represent  as  neglect  or 
ill  luafe,  oven  from  the  time  of  her  coming  to  tins  country. 

In  any  private  cute  wtich  evidence  would  be  admitted  ae  , 
of  course;  and  although  it  might  be  contended  that  the' 
public  eliaracter  of  this  trnnitaction  should  induce  Parliament 
to  reject  evidence  of  recrimination  as  a  bar  to  divorce,  yet  it 
is  im))0(tiiiblc  they  should  refust^  to  hear  such  evidence,  at 
well  as  that  of  alleged  neglect,  ill  usage,  tec.,  when  oScrat  in 
palliation  and  extenuation,  or  to  consider  it  whenever  tho 
situation  an<l  provision  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  conse- 
queoce  of  divorce,  came  to  be  settled  hy  law. 

j.  Tlte  prnocrdings  upon  a  divorce  bill  must  take  place  at 
the  bar  of  tlio  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  must  Ite  public. 
It  aeeow  ■earccly  neceaaary,  tlterefiwe,  to  uy  that  any  idea 
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of  precluding  a  public  proceeding  hy  the  authority  of  a  secret 
committee  must  l)e  entirely  abandoned. 

Your  Atajesty's  confidontial  servants  arc  of  opinion  that 
«ich  ■  pi-oceeding  by  a  secret  committee,  wliich  woulil  amount 
substantially  to  a  secret  trial,  would  be  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  your  subjects,  and  never  could  be  adopted  by  Par- 
liament ;  and  thoy  deem  it  to  be  tbeir  indispensable  duty, 
most  humbly,  but  moat  earnestly,  to  impress  upon  your 
M^eaty's  mind  tbc  cftcct  wbicb  the  pulilieity  of  Hucli  pro- 
ceedings miLtt  have  on  public  morals. 

They  beg  leave  further  to  Eubinit  that,  liovrcver  it  might 
be  attempted  to  coutine  the  investigation,  and  the  discussion 
growing  out  of  it,  to  the  conduct  of  the  PrlnecKa  of  Wales 
since  she  left  England  in  1814,  the  defence  of  the  PriuceH 
would  not  he  confined  to  that  period. 

The  opportunity  would  be  eagerly  seized  of  bringing  for- 
ward, with  every  degree  of  exaggeration,  and  in  the  most 
invidious  colours,  any  circumfttnnee,  at  whutcver  period  it 
may  have  occurrc^l,  which  could  in  any  way  bo  brought  to 
bear  on  this  subject. 

Even  if  it  were  poeeible  to  reject  aneh  matters  as  evi- 
dence  when  offered  at  the  bar  of  Parliament,  it  would  be 
obviouKly  impossible  to  prerent  their  bein^f  introduced  in 
speeches,  motions,  and  petitions,  and  producing  perhaps 
a  still  greater  elfect  upon  the  public  mind,  because  do 
opportunity  wo\il<l  be  niforclccl  of  contradictiug  or  aaewer- 
ing  them. 

Your  Miye*ty's  .ler^ants  entreat  your  >rujcsty  to  reflect 
that  success  in  a  procccduig  for  divorce,  even  if  aucccsa 
could  l>c  cunlidently  anticipated,  might  be  ))urchaHed  with 
so  much  of  personal  iliKcomfort  to  your  Majesty,  as  would 
more  than  outweigh  any  advantage  which  your  Mtigcsty 
might  expect  to  derive  from  it.  But  that  a  failure  must  be 
followed,  not  only  by  tbc  hostile  aud  triumphant  establish- 
meat  in  tbi*  country  of  one  wtio  would  in  tlutt  eaitc  be  re- 
presented as  the  intended  victim  of  pcrseeution,  but  by  other 
conj<«^ueiices  wliieh  your  Majesty's  confidential  advisers 
cannot  contemplate  without  alarm. 
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leader  theae  onamttaaem,  bebg  Aetfij  impfcned  with 
tbe  cooTKtion,  that  the  meanoe  of  divoroc,  if  [wxiJMMed  Tolun- 
tuHy  lad  without  neoeMitjr  on  the  pan  of  joer  Majea^'a 
•emats,  migla  Mnomly  preiiidioc  the  interestt  of  jovr 
MiqMj  tad  of  the  moiukrcli;,  yovr  Majesty'*  ooafidenCial 
Mrrants  OHUtot  fed  it  coneist«ut  <rith  their  duty  to  reeoM> 
i»««id  the  origintting  of  that  BDeasore. 

Bat  U)OD);fa  your  M^eBty's  Bcrrants,  for  the  re«»0Ds  above 
•Iktcd,  mutt  in  the  matt  eantest  manner  ilepncate  il>e  uiea- 
■are  of  divocoe,  they  oonceire  that  there  can  be  no  difEiculty 
vliicik  Btay  Dot  be  oreroome  in  •ectiring  your  Majesty  against 
the  iurauoo  of  your  diguity  aud  comfort  by  the  retom  of 
the  Princess  to  Eiiglaud. 

The  notoriety  of  what  have  b«en,  and  atill  are,  the  sittia- 
ttoi)  and  ooitdnct  of  the  Princeu  of  Wales  upon  the  Coati- 
itntl,  aud  of  the  •euidal  thereby  created  tliroughout  Eiwope, 
would,  u  yonr  Majesty's  serranta  Iwtie  and  beliere,  induce 
Parttanicnt  to  gira  a  midy  confeitt  to  any  mciuure  which, 
«hiVe  it  aflhrded  to  your  Majesty  this  essential  security, 
wtiuld  be  calculated,  at  tlic  stune  time,  to  avMd  diacuaaiona 
nutt  iliK'kxtvirra,  offieuaivc  lo  public  decency,  and  likely  to  dia* 
turb  thi"  iKWiv  of  the  oouutr^-. 

AihI  your  wrranta  are  of  ofuuioii  that  the  fadlidea  of 
|uiuiiiK  xtioh  a  mennurr  would  be  llir  greater,  iu  [iro|iarti»n 
«*  M  w-«a  i1i\c*(<Hl  of  that  penal  character  which  must  reniit-r 
aiicit  dtM'iuAiotw  aud  diaeloMurca  uonvoid&ble. 

lly  ihr  expiratinii  of  the  Act  of  the  5iBt  erf"  his  late 
Mi^i'«l.v,  iIh'  rriucou  boivmn  dependent  upon  your  Majesty 
bimI  I'arliantcnl  for  a  pruviniou  dnriiiK  your  ^fiycsty'a  lifo. 

'I'lio  ocparnlion  which  has  so  long  subsbted  between  your 
Mnjr^ty  iind  llic  rrinceM,  the  nauctiou  of  that  »eporaticiM  by 
the  late  KiitR.  and  thr  recognition  of  it  by  I'arliamcut,  iu 
iho  Art  of  the  54th  of  hi*  lair  Mi-jeaiy.  togplher  with  the 
notoriety  aboie  atuted,  furnish,  in  the  opiniun  of  yow 
Mnj**'?'"  »«rynnla,  snllldcnt  gmundit  for  yonr  M«JMty'a  ra- 
floniiuciuliiig  to  I'lrliainent,  or  (if  this  cournc  fhonld  be  lew 
agnwable  to  your  Mnjcsty)  for  Parliament  originating  a  bill, 
•nahling  your  MiO«>>  '«    make  iwomiou   for   HJI.H.   by 
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an    annuity,  payable   only   durif^   her  continued  residence 
abroad. 

Upon  the  aame  grounds  your  Majesty  wonld,  in  their 
opToion,  be  folly  justified  in  withholding  from  the  PriocesB 
thosa  distinctions,  which  it  is  in  your  Majesty's  option  to  caafer 
npOQ  her,  in  directing  that  she  should  not  be  named  in  the 
Litui^,  and  in  refusing  to  her  the  honour  of  coronation. 

The  intercourse  which  took  place  with  Mr.  Brougham 
last  summer,  affords  just  reason  for  believing  that  the  Princess 
would  be  advised  to  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  founded 
upon  these  principles. 

Your  Majesty's  servants  would,  however,  ill  discharge 
their  duty  to  your  Mt^esty  if  they  were  to  presume  to  hold 
out  to  your  Majesty  the  assurance  that  all  the  evils  to  which 
they  have  adverted,  would  certainly  be  avoided  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  qualified  measure  which  they  have  ventured  to 
propose. 

Prom  the  nature  of  the  case  some  measure  must  be  taken; 
but  the  choice  between  the  different  measures  is  also,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  a  choice  between  difficulties. 

They  are,  however,  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  by  the 
course  \Thich  they  humbly  recommend,  the  risk  of  hostile 
discussions  would  be  in  a  great  degree  diminished ;  and  that 
the  mischiefs  resulting  from  them,  if  they  should  unfortu- 
nately arise,  would  in  a  still  greater  degree  be  alleviated. 

If  the  Princess  and  her  advisers  should  force  inquiry,  the 
act  would  be  theirs.  The  agitation  of  all  the  delicate 
questions  connected  with  this  subject  would  be  ascribed  to 
them. 

The  evidence,  of  which  your  Majesty  is  in  possession, 
would  be  received  with  very  different  impressions  if  produced 
at  their  call ;  and  it  would  then  be  open  for  your  Majesty 
and  your  Government  to  take  such  new  course  of  proceeding 
as  the  new  circumstances  of  the  case  migtit  render  advisable. 

Your  Majesty's  servants  cannot  conclufle  without  again 
imploring  your  Majesty's  indulgent  construction  of  anything 
which  they  may  appear  to  your  Majesty  to  have  said  amiss 
in  explaining,  justifying,  and  enforcing  the   opinions  which 
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it  liM   ))een    inoambent  upon    them   to  nibmit    to    your 
Mojeaty. 

It  iroul<l  have  been  matter  of  the  deepest  rofrct  to  j-our 
^f  ajesty'i  confidential  iiervants,  if,  on  coming  to  tliiH  decision, 
they  hod  found  thcmselrcs  under  tlic  painful  oblifstion  of 
poitpoiiitig  their  regard  for  your  Majenty'a  feclinga  to  great 
public  intereats.  It  is,  therefore,  an  inexpressible  consolation 
to  them,  that  in  the  di»c1iarge  of  their  duly  on  this  occasion, 
they  haye  not  had  to  separate  conatdcrations  so  intimately 
blended,  but  tliat  the  same  decision  which  seem»  tlic  Inut 
likely  to  unsettle  and  agitate  the  public  mind  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  your  Mdjexty's  reign,  is,  nt  the  saroe  time, 
that  which  they  conscientiously  bclici-c  to  be  most  condudvfl 
to  your  Ma;e*ly's  dignity  and  peace  of  mind. 

Docket  on  above,  in  Mr.  Canitinj/'f  Jiandwritiitg. 

Feb.  10,  i8>o. 

I  concur  entirely  in  the  Minute  of  this  day^  as  a  v>kol«! 
As  a  part  of  that  whole,  I  agree  to  tlie  propo<ted  altera* 
tion  in  the  Liturgy ;  it  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  situation 
in  which  the  Royal  person  in  question  will  necessarily  stand,) 
when  the  complete  »ci>aratiou,  to  which  our  Minute  ia 
directed,  shall  have  takcu  place. 

But  I  oonld  not  have  agreed  to  the  »miK»ion  of  her  name 
if  any  ptnal  process,  of  whatc\cr  kind,  had  been  in  conteiQ^a 
platiou.      In  tliat  ca-ic,   1  think  the    perwn    to  be   aecusedn 
conld  not,  without  injustice,  have  been  dirested  before  trial 
of  any  of  the  privilege*  of  licr  present  fitnatiuu. 


Feb.  II.  iOjo. 

Tlie  King  has  pcniKcd  the  Minute  of  Cabinet  of  the  loth 
of  February,  with  some  surprise  and  much  regret. 

The  King  cannot  satisfy  himself  that  any  a1>}eotion  arisea 
to  the  measure  of  divorce,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  from  th« 
ordinary  ungo  of  Parliament  not  to  entertain  bills  of  divorce 
without  a  previoas  sentence  in  an  Eerkaiastical  Court,  atkd 
a  verdict  of  damage*  in  a  Court  of  Ijaw. 
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■BTicre  an  individual  seelw  the  aid  of  Parliament  for  tlic 

Inrlresit  of  his   private  injury,  it  ia  reasonable  to  require  that 

ybt  should  first  efltablish  the  fact  of  injury  before  the  proper 

tribuiiuht  of  the  country.     But  this   principle  can   have  no 

application   to  a   cave  where  n  remedy  is  nought  upon  the 

grouads  of  public  mischief. 

The  King  cannot  concur  in  the  doubti<  arixiiig  from  reli- 
gious ecmples,  whether  any  divorce  a  vincah  matrimonii 
would  lie  valid,  unless  Hupporled  by  the  autbonty  of  some 
eccli'siaetical  jurisdiction. 

The  King  has  been  informed,  that  in  the  English  taw 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract ;  that  the  sentence  of  the  Kccle- 
kia.ttic»l  Court  docs  not  profess  to  ^vc  the  sanction  of  reli- 
gion to  the  separation  of  man  and  wife,  but  is  merely  an 
Kljtidicatiou,  that  the  misconduct  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  has  forfeited  the  claim  to  the  civil  rights  arising  out 
of  that  contract. 

Tlie  Kii))^  uiidcntnndH  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  statement  made  by  tlic  witncMCs,  if  true,  in  fact  amounts 
to  decisive  evidence  of  criminality  ;  and  that  these  statements 
are  true  in  fact,  has  bceu  forced  upon  the  mind  of  the  King 
from  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of  the  testimony  of  dif- 
ferent witnes-tes,  who  have  been  separated  from  each  other 
for  years,  and  have  been  in  no  habits  of  connexion,  or  com- 
munication. 

It  is  true,  that  some  of  these  witnesses  are  exposed  to 
obwrvation,  m  ht-ing  discorded  servants  ;  and  that  it  may  be 
wd  of  moitt  of  the  others,  that  they  are  foreigners. 

But  these  observations  lose  their  force  Tvhcii  the  wlwle 
evidence  is  conKi.«tent ;  where  the  nature  of  the  facts  does  not 
admit  of  otlier  testimony ;  where  the  person,  who  priiicii>ally 
examined  tlic  witnesses,  is  of  grc»t  le^al  experience,  and  con- 
ducted the  examination  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  uni- 
formly rejected  all  tt^stimony  which  was  rendered  auspicious, 
either  by  the  manner,  or  character  of  the  party  tendered 
as  a  witness ;  and  where  the  gcnt-ral  tendency  of  the  evi- 
dence is  coutirnied  by  several  Englisli  persons,  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  some  facts. 

t2 
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IV  KiBgcanaot  ipprAead  wqr  haaaiA  ftom  [wnwwiiing 
in  ignonnM  of  the  tociiaonj  tdxhe  aenni  Englnb  petson*, 
wbo  were  Ining  in  tbc  bmilr  nf  the  Prisoeaa  of  Waleg.  It 
ia  DOUcioni  that  otarh  all  of  tbeoe  penoos  left  the  «rriee 
of  tlK  Prioceaa  in  disgiut ;  and  that  &ct  u  in  itadf  eridenoe 
of  •ome  impnipfiet;  in  the  ooodoct  of  the  Phoccae ;  and  if 
thejr  caooot  and  viO  not  apeak  to  direct  crimiaalitT,  it  is  not 
to  be  beUered  that  the;  can  disaffirm  that  wrt  of  general 
ooodoct,  which  s<iiian»  with  and  ooofinns  the  more  particnlar 
teatimoD;  of  the  other  witnesses. 

If,  in  the  proceedings  for  a  divorce,  all  attctnpU  at  recti- 
mination  were  excluded,  hj  reaaoo  of  the  public  cbaracter  of 
the  trantacuon,  and  the  dtvoRe  received  the  sanction  of  Far- 
KAment,  the  King  is  confident  that  the  integritr  and  good 
aeose  of  Pariiament  would  protect  the  pablie  tiit(Tr'*t«  from 
aaj  reoewed  attempt  at  recrimination,  when  the  question 
merely  turned  npon  the  extent  of  proTuttun  to  be  made  far 
the  divorced  person. 

The  King  is  desirous  that  the  proceedings  should  be  saeh 
as  to  afiord  to  the  PrinccM  fall  opportunitT  far  defcuce. 

Tlie  KiDg  imugiDes  that  from  tbejudidsl  cliaracter  of  tlte 
House  of  Lords,  aud  its  |)Owrr  of  nuuniniug  witncssc*  upon 
oath,  the  proocfding  will  commence  there ;  and  the  King  was 
led  to  believe  ihst  the  formitof  the  House  of  LonU  permitted 
a  rommittee  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  no  as  at  leAiit  to  pre- 
tent  the  publication  of  teatimouy  tliere,  until  the  case  w«a 
gone  through. 

'Hie  King  would  be  highly  gntified,  if  it  wore  powble  to 
avoid  the  puhHci^  of  such  proceedings ;  but  from  the  sense 
which  he  ban  of  the  grt-at  public  interest  of  this  ntwnre, 
be  CMinot  admit  that  the  uufortunate  owral  sfl^  of  tbe'dis- 
eloRure  of  the  depnvity,  in  this  c.-u«,  ought  to  lead  to  the  im- 
punity  of  crime. 

If  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  Icfk  the  I^nccss  at 
liberty  to  attempt  recrimination,  then  it  is  not  likely  she 
would  confine  lirru'lf  within  the  [leriotl  of  ber  residenct  npou 
the  Continent ;  lint,  inumuch  ns  th<-  principle  of  the  proeead* 
ing  renders  su<:li    an  nttcmpt  altofcrlber  irrrlcxant,  and  htr 
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bt  ntcii<la  only  to  ft  defence  ngunst  a  charge  of  criniinal 
act  vincc  she  quittcil  England  in  1^14,  the  King  docs 
not  nppreh«tid  tlint  any  prior  mnttcr  can  be  introduced  as 
bcnrinj:  upon  that  subject,  The  King  is  fully  senaiblc  that 
it  15  not  possible  to  re»tnitii  the  inidignant  use  of  speeehea, 
mottona,  and  petitions;  and  the  King  has  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  all  the  diseomfort  to  which  he  can  be  exposed  tfom 
those  aourccs. 

But  if  the  proceedings  in  Purliamrnt  be  conducted  with 
that  firmness  and  dignity,  whieh  belong  to  the  conscious  dis- 
charge of  a  grejit  public  duty,  the  King  tni»t«  that  auch 
maJipiity  may  be  checked  by  the  decent  expression  of  public 
opinion,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament;  wailing  wimu  the 
result  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  in  which  every  degree  of  fair 
attention  in  pai<l  to  the  interest  of  the  person  aecuitc<l. 

The  King  cannot  bring  himself  to  reRcct  on  the  consc- 
quences  of  failing  in  the  measure  of  divorce;  certain  as  he 
ia  of  that  conduct,  on  the  jMu-t  of  the  Princess  of  Walea,  which 
rcndcra  such  a  measure  of  high  national  importance,  and  ooq> 
fident  as  he  is  of  the  weight  of  the  te*liraoay  by  which  satia- 
ftotion  in  that  respect  is  to  be  brought  home  to  every  mind. 
But  if  the  King  could  concede  the  poftsibiiity  of  such  a  re- 
sult, he  would  not  shrink  from  the  dUchurgc  of  a  duty 
eaacntial  to  the  interesta  of  his  foreign  dominions  as  well  as 
to  those  of  this  country,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  dignity 
of  his  own  character. 

The  King  cannot  eoncvivc  the  advantages  of  the  qualified 
measure  of  a  bill  in  Parliament  to  Kttic  an  annuity  upou 
tlie  Princess  during  her  continued  resilience  abroad. 

It  in  etaleil  that  such  a  measure  may  be  expectctl  to  be 
adoptefl  by  Furliametit,  and  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  public 
mind,  upon  the  fact  of  prior  separation,  and  the  general 
notoriety  of  mincondncl.  But  if  the  public  mind  be  already 
ao  possessed  with  the  unfitness  of  the  Prince**  to  hold  the 
royal  dignity  in  EngUind,  that  it  may  be  expected  that,  witli. 
out  any  trial  or  opportunity  for  defence,  the  public  arc  pre- 
pared to  banish  her  from  the  country,  and  leave  her  only 
the  empty  name  of  Queen  ;  what  apprehension  can  there  b« 
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Bk  vkj  B  is  so  be  ^eae«erf  Am  neh  a  hemrr,  vkkk 
■  ■ochB^  Aon  of  aiacdn  of  ^dt.  s  io  W  ssbwOed  to 
bf  tW  PnaccK,  vi^oc:  all  Ac  cd^  of  p^£e  igimiuu.  and 
ditbe  ■HLMpCi.  boA  is  riiTliMil  il  oat  (tf  PHSampnt, 
^Bufigaua  iKziKaaticn.  vlaA  are  cxpKSrd  toatttBd  the 
Un  ftr  frcrte?  WiD  tbe  Paateaa  se  few  aetiir,  became 
fagwfb^t?  iBBtcaaw  Ac  it  to  be 


If  Rfince  H  to  be  pfacxd  <n  Ae  kjufciiju.  of  Vr. 
Bnw^aHi,  h  caKBot  be  expected  tbat  Ae  PiiBccB  will  now 
cowxdr  froB  t^cDOsaoa^eK  c£  p^h,  and  Ae  desire  at 
ae^ning  an  inome :  bat  aace.  ia  :br  nae  of  dK  balf 
Aeasnre,  or  of  tbe  vboie  veKW.  Ae  Host  eqaaDr  kse  all 
pnEent  cnmaHnatioa  hoc,  and  bas  nocbnig  10  ^ain  in  famgn 
oonuUiea,  it  »  baidlr  to  be  tboo^i  that,  if  she  viil  sabstit 
m  one  caM;,  sbe  viQ  icscit  in  tbe  otbcr,  if  it  beoone  vn> 
aTOJdable. 

The  King,  therefore,  altogether  deappecnes  of  the  profiosal 
of  settHi^  an  anniatT  00  the  Phncrs*.  pajable  on!  v  daring 
her  Rsdotce  abroad,  became  it  appears  to  the  Kin;  to  be  ex- 
poaed  to  er^^  eril  vhich  is  s<q:gested  as  likdv  to  attend  the 
mnniie  of  diiunv.  and,  at  ibe  same  rme,  it  neither  vin- 
dicate* the  national  hooour  abroad,  serorrs  traDqiullitT  at 
hone,  DOT  protects  the  penooal  comforts  o(  the  King. 

But,  waving  anj  presoit  pioceedicg  to  ertablish  the  guilt 
M  the  rnaetm,  aad  thus  "■■^■"g  soch  proceeding  impoesi- 
ble  in  future,  it  leaves  her  at  libenr  to  retain  to  England 
with  impmntj  'at  the  risk  only  of  her  pecnniair  provision^, 
(or  the  porpoae  of  entering  into  a  new  nmtest  to  assert  her 
rights  of  a  Qne«i,  whenever  Action  maj  offer  to  her  a  more 
&Toarable  opptntaoity. 

(iSOBGC    B. 
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Fcbrunry  n,  i8jo. 

Your  Majesty's  conRdeiitial  scrvaiiU  hnrc  cotiaidci'od,  with 
{■tlie  most  respectful  attention,  the  paper  which  your  Ma- 
jesty has  iK-eii  most  griiriouslj-  pleiivcd  to  communicate  to 
them  ;  (iiid  wliilst  thcv  entreat  your  iMajcsty  to  believe  that 
nothiug  rail  1>e  further  from  their  intention  thnn  to  |ir«sunie 
to  enter  iuto  a  controversial  discussiou  with  your  Miyesty, 
they  reiiueat  your  Miijwty's  pcrmisHion  to  iidvert  sliortly  to 
Bomc  of  the  points  stated  in  that  letter,  in  order  that  there 
may  not  remain  any  mitMpprchvnsion  on  any  pnit  of  this 
distrcesiog  auhjcct. 

Your  Majealy  will  pcnnit  thc-m  to  observe  thnt,  in  their 
Minute  of  the  loth  inatant,  your  aen'ania  did  not  bring 
forward  e«ch  of  the  successive  object! oui>  therein  stated 
to  the  measure  of  divorce  it»  separately  conclitsive,  but  tliat 
it  t>  upon  the  combined  operation  of  them  nil  that  they 
founded  the  advice  which  tliey  humbly  submitted  to  your 
ilaycKty. 

The  dilTerence,  between  the  case  of  a  Sovereign  and  that  of 
a  private  individual,  had  not  only  not  cncupcd  their  attention, 
but  was  one  of  the  principal  {toints  to  which  it  was  directed. 

They  admitted  that,  in  the  caec  of  tJic  Sovereign,  n  verdict 
for  damages  could  not  he  contemplated. 

They  admitted  that  a  proceeding  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
|.vould  be  in  the  highest  de-groe  unBdvi»nl>le. 

It  followed  that  a  bill  of  divorce,  if  introduced  at  all, 
must  Iw  iulroduceil  without  thete  prelimiuarieo,  and  oouse- 
qucntly  without  any  previous  judicial  decision;  luid  it  ap- 
peared to  tbem  that  a  measure  so  unusual  ought  to  be 
weighed  with  peculiar  caution. 

They  did  uot,  indeed,  in  their  last  Minute,  rec&ll  to  your 
M^caty'a  recollection  (what  they  had  stated  on  a  former 
OOCMioii}  the  reasons  which  rendered  a  proceeding  in  the 
Xodestutical  Court  unadvLsablc;  partictdiu-ly  the  length  of 
time  Budi  a  proceeding  would  occupy,  and  the  invaiiablc 
lOBC^cc  of  those  courts  to  admit  recrimination  of  every  kind  : 
but  tbey  thought  it  right  to  biing  under  your  MiyCHty's 
view  the    religious   scruples    entertained    by   s>ome    persons 
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respecting  the  Ttlidity  of  divorce  jtrocured  without  code* 
siutkal  aatborit}-,  whick,  buwcvcr,  they  tlid  not  >talc  ■■ 
•cniples  cntertuDcd  by  tbenwelrcn,  but  as  thoae  of  vtudi 
they  knew  the  existence,  ami  the  wry  cxiatraoc  of  which 
deaerred  RcrtODS  coDsidcntioii. 

Marriage  b  andoubtedly  a  cirii  contract,  but  it  is  mot  a 
civil  coutract  only.  The  inlbmuttiou  tluii  your  Miyesty  lia» 
received,  tlutt  '  tlie  aentenoe  of  tlte  Ecclesiastical  Court  is 
'  merely  an  adjudication  that  the  miMtMiduct  of  one  of  the 
'  contracting  [lartiev  ban  forfeited  the  claim  to  the  civil  rigbta 
'  arising  out  of  the  contract,'  though  fupported,  they  are 
aware,  by  Mime  legal  antbority,  they  beg  leave  to  aoaore 
your  Migc»ty  i*  erroneous. 

A  pa|)cr,  coutaiiiiiig  the  grounds  on  which  your  Iblajeaty's 
Kr>-aiiLi>  venture  to  pronounce  m  conBdcut  an  opiuion  oa 
this  subject,  will  be  laid  before  your  Majesty  with  the  leaat 
poHiblr  delay. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  sufliricucv  of  the  evidence,  your 
•crvautA  rcprcacntcd  thcm«clvcs  to  be  Kati»licd  that  the  state- 
nents  of  the  witneta«»,  if  not  rebutted,  nor  di»ciedited,  would 
UDOuni  la  decisive  proof  of  crimitiality.  But  they  may  not 
have  niiulv  nuRicieiitly  dear  Uie  grounds  of  their  apprehen- 
aion  as  to  tlte  nature  and  effect  of  the  evidence. 

The  coinoideDoea  to  whicli  your  Mi^ly  refcrx,  and  which 
they  had  not  overlooked,  aflbrtl  a  strong  ai^mvul  in  sujiport 
of  the  tmth  of  this  body  of  lestiuwHy.  But  ataoug«t  the 
witnoaos.  there  are  muic,  Mho><c  past  situation  Mould  uatu- 
nlly  expuitc  tlicro  to  Huapiciou ;  there  may  he  othrrit  vthoae 
dtaractera  might  bo  discredited ;  there  may  be  othrrv,  again, 
agaiust  whom  corruption  might  1>e  alleged,  mid  tlic  allega- 
tion supported  by  testimony  of  uhich  it  might  he  difficult 
to  detect  the  falselioo<l ;  and  all  would  be,  more  or  leas, 
expowd  to  the  daitger  of  being  oonfooaded  by  cnMa'Cxatni- 
natioo. 

The  experiraoe  of  judicial  proceedings,  both  as  to  their 
result  and  llieir  impre&'iiou  apou  the  public  mind,  affords 
abandanl  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  any  ca»e  may  be 
affected  by  drcumntanrca  of  this  nature,  and  the  ri»k  must 
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nnquestiouably  be  aggravated  where  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  iritncAsfs  arc  Forcignere,  and  in  a  low  station  of  life- 

Your  Majeaty'it  ttervnnta  are  unwilling  to  touch  again  upon 
the  delicate  point  of  recrimination,  further  than  may  t>c  nc- 
ceasarjr  to  convey  to  your  Majesty  ii  distinct  iiniirewiim  of 
their  opinions  upon  that  ouhject. 

Your  sennuts  do  not  tliink  it  necewnry  to  enter  into  any 
iDiHUtc  examination  as  to  what  may  \k  the  particular  stages 
of  the  pme«('<iiti;t;  i»  whidi  the  iiitnxlu^tion  of  rceriminatory 
evidence  might  l)e  resisted,  or  on  which  it  might  he  impoa- 
sibic  to  cxclnde  it ;  but  your  servants  eonlinue  to  have  a 
strong  persuasion  that,  in  some  stage  or  otitcr  of  a  hostile 
proceeding  for  divorce,  such  evidence  must  find  admission ; 
even  if  there  should  he  stagea  of  the  piocccdings  in  ivbich 
the  admihaun  of  it  might  he  juntifiubly  and  succeiHilully 
resisted,  the  statement  and  dcacripliou  of  it  could  not  be 
effectually  prevented :  and  the  very  senreli  for  it,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  that  search  would  he  made,  miiet  be  attended 
witli  miaohiefs  and  disquietudes  to  wliich  it  Ia  not  neeeiaaiy 
to  do  more  than  nlhide. 

Your  Afajesty's  confidential  servants  tli'cply  regret  that 
your  Majesty  should  hiivc  been  led  to  believe  that,  whatever 
the  forms  of  Uic  House  of  Lords  may  permit,  a  Committee 
of  that  Uoiise  would  oit  witii  closed  doors  upon  a  proceeding 
of  a  judiciid  and  criminal  character. 

The  publication  of  the  evidence  in  print  might  indeed, 
during  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  he  restrnine*)  by  order 
of  the  House,  as  far  as  that  order  could  be  made  eflcctual. 
But  every  principle  which  mould  entitle  the  Frinceaa  to  tbc 
right  of  defending  her  conduct,  would  entitle  her  to  the  right 
of  making  her  defence  public,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country. 

Your  Majesty's  scrrants  cannot  satisfy  tlicmsi-lves  that 
the  hntication  of  the  charge  against  the  i'rinccss,  to  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  she  quitted  England  in  i8r4, 
could  al»o  limit  her  defcnct^  to  that  period. 

The  purpose  for  which  any  party  nguinst  whom  divorce 
by  Act  of  Parliament  is  sought,  \»  entitled  to  introduce  »• 
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criminatory  allegations  of  neglect  or  ill-uaajjc,  is  to  invalidate 
the  claim  of  the  other  part^  to  this  spcdaJ  relief,  or  to  pal- 
liate ber  own  iniai-oinluct.  Such  recrimination  uiil  allega- 
tions,  if  brought  fornard  in  thia  case,  may  obvioiulj^  extend 
to  circumirtanccs  anteoedeut  to  1814. 

Your  Majesty's  servantA  acknowledge  with  evcrj-  feeling  of 
reHixict,  grntitiide,  and  attachment,  your  Mujcfty's  inrariaMe 
readiness  to  incur  [lerRonal  inconvenience  in  the  discharge  of 
tliat  which  you  consider  as  a  public  duty. 

But  consiateiitly  with  the  view  which   they  have  taken  in 
their  former  communication,  of  what    is  likely  to  be  moit ' 
oonducire  to  your  Majesty's  dignity  and  comfort,  aa  well  aa 
to  the  iutci'csts  of  your  people,  they  cannot  adviw;  your  Mfti^ 
je»ty  to  originate  a  proceeding  by  which  all    tlieae  objf 
would  in  their  opinion  bo  put  to  hazard. 

Your  Majesty's  sonunt-*  trunt  to  your  Majeaty'ii  indwlgenee 
not  to  impute  to  them  an  unreasonable  prejudice  in  favour  of 
their  own  niggestioiiK,  if  they  presume  to  ofler  n  few  remarks 
iu  explanation  and  defence  of  the  measure  which  they  had 
liropoted  to  institute  instead  of  a  bill  of  divorce. 

By  this  qualified  measure  they  ttever  could  prcsnme  to 
undcrtiikc  eutirdy  to  secure  your  Majesty  against  all  in- 
couveiiieuccs. 

In  tnitb,  as  lar  OS  relates  to  the  possible  return  of  the 
FriiKcaa  to  tbii  country,  security  could  not  )>e  obtained  by 
diroroe  liaelf,  unless  that  measure  were  accum))aiiied  wiih 
the  enactment  of  banishment  under  the  Mnction  of  Kvere 
(wnalties. 

They  have  rewonable  grounds,  however,  for  believing, 
that  a  qualified  measure  might  not  meet  with  resistance  Irom 
the  advisem  of  Uu:  Prinocsa  of  Wales,  and  oven  from  th* 
Princess  herself. 

They  entertain  tliia  belief,  not  only  from  the  obrioos  cir> 
cumstanco  that  the  Princess  is  dependent  for  her  prorision, 
during  yonr  Majesty's  life,  upon  your  Majesty  and  Parlia* 
mcnt,  but  in  consequence  of  the  proposition  which  was  made 
by  Mr,  Brougham  in  the  counte  of  la*t  »umm<T — a  proposi- 
tion  which  went  beyond  that  now  submitted  to  your  M^eety, 
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iind  to  which  >tr.  Bmugliam  decUrod  his  readiness  to  advise 
the  Priucc&ft  to  coiu'tciit. 

If  the  propositiou  aubmitted  hy  your  serrauta  does  not  go 
quite  so  far  no  Uiat  aitggc«ted  by  Mr.  Brougham,  it  is  not 
from  any  dUinclinatioii  on  Uivir  iKxrt  to  adopt  aud  act  ufioii 
Mr.  Brougham's  proposition  to  its  fiill  extent,  hut  that  could 
only  he  done  either  hy  consent,  or  hy  the  iiitrodiictiou,  in 
tile  first  iiutancc,  of  a  measure  strictly  pennl,  which  c»uld 
not  be  carried  through  Parliament  without  tlie  production  of 
evidence,  nt  the  risk  of  consequences  which  your  Mnjesty'a 
■cn'onta  deprecate,  but  which  they  forbear  again  to  particu- 
lariie. 

To  attain  the  mme  object  by  consent  would,  in  their  opinion, 
be  highly  desirable,  and  might,  they  ihiiilt,  be  attended  with 
a  prospect  of  success. 

Between  the  probabiliticH  of  »nch  success  to  a  measure 
strictly  peiiril,  and  to  one  of  a  milder  character,  there  is  tbin 
essential  difference,  that  c^ery  man  who  feels,  as  your 
MajcHly's  .tcr\-Hnts  feel,  a  dread  of  the  mischiefa  to  bo  pro< 
dueed  by  tlie  tli^closures  which  mnst  inentably  arise  out  of  a 
hostile  discussion,  would  hail  with  satisfiiction  an  expedient 
which,  while  it  might  equally  secure  your  Miyesty's  dignity 
and  comfort,  would  spare  to  Pariiamenl  and  to  the  nation 
the  pnin  of  auch  disclosures. 

Your  servants  hare  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  mo«t 
re«pectal)le  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  would 
be  induced  to  agree  to  a  milder  measure,  for  the  express  pur- 
poM!  of  escaping  thc»c  discussions,  but  would  rewst  the 
stronger  measure,  even  if  they  might  think  it  just,  if  founded 
upon  iuflicicut  evidence,  from  the  simple  apprehenaion  that, 
if  tiiat  measure  were  persisted  in  and  opposed,  it  would  and 
ought  to  bring  the  evidence  (with  all  that  it  must  provoke) 
into  public  riew. 

With  reference  to  the  probability  of  tlie  Princess's  ac> 
quiescence  in  the  measure  which  your  ttervsnts  had  proposed, 
yonr  Majoty  pul»  the  question,  why  it  should  be  expected 
tliat  the  Princess  would  not  resist  when  she  has  more  '  cause 
to  complain,  and  ih  to  be  condemned    unheard?'      Vour 
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Ma^ertjr'A  ecn'ants  cannot    participate   in   the  opinioa   that] 
the  would  have  '  more  caii.'t«  to  compluii'  of  »iich  a  proceed- 
ing, than  if  bW  were  esjxiscd,  by  tbe  introduction  of  a  bill  of 
divorce,  to  tbe  con)i)lctc  destruction  of  cbiiracter,  aiid  to  thaJ 
aciinty   provision   wliich   tbc  passing   of  sucii   a   bill  might' 
leave  her.      By  acquiesdug  in  the  qualified   nie«surc,  tlie 
Priucesa  would  without  risk  secure  a  ccrtaiu  and  liberal  in- 
come, aud  b<;r  Mluatioti  upon   the  Continent  iroulil  not  be 
materially  varied  from  what  it  is  at  present. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  their  inteutioii,  nor,  an  they 
humbly  conceive,  from  the  true  effect  of  their  proposition, 
tliau  that  tlie  Princess  oliould  be  '  condemned  unheard.'  The 
annexation  of  the  condition  of  her  continued  residence  abroad 
to  the  grant  of  a  liberal  proriaion,  is  not,  in  their  judgment, 
ft  ooodemnation. 

If  she  iihonld  be  pcnuadetl  to  view  it  in  that  light,  ahe 
would  be  under  ik>  obligation  to  allow  herself  to  he  '  con- 
demned uufaeard.'  It  would  be  oiwn  to  her,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  to  '  force  inquiry.' 

And  they  particularly  lieg  your  ^lajcsty  to  rorcrt  to  that 
pauftge  in  their  former  cominuniaition,  in  uliidi  tliey  anti- 
cipated the  possibility  of  tbc  Princess  bcini;  unhappily 
advis«d  to  come  to  such  a  decision,  and  admitted  that  it 
w-ould  alter  the  state  of  the  case,  and  would  leave  your  Ma- 
jesty ill  the  MtiiAlion  of  being  at  liberty  to  purauc  with  ad- 
vantage such  mcasmvs  as  might  then,  in  those  new  circam- 
fltauoe«,  ftp]>mr  most  a<lviMiblc. 

To  sum  up  as  shortly  as  possible  the  opinions  which  thoj 
liave  liimibly  submitted  to  your  Majesty,  they  beg  leave  to 
otwcrve  that, 

I .  If  your  Msfjcsty  and  the  Princess  were  in  the  sitiuittou 
of  private  individuals,  it  may  he  assumed  that  a  divorce  oould 
DM  powibly  be  o)>laincd. 

3.  A  bill  of  divorce  could,  therefore,  in  lhi«  rase,  be  pro- 
[HQied  only  on  the  luuvuount  oousidcralion  of  a  grtat  public 
vdmit. 

3.  But  in  the  judgment  of  your  Majesty's  servants,  the 
propoailion  of  a  bill  of  divorce  would,  under  all  the  eircum- 
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stances,  produce  public  eriU  and  inoonvenienccs  far  over- 
balancmg  any  public  advantage  which  could  be  expected  to 
be  derived  from  tbat  ineasurp. 

Whatever  other  measure,  therefore,  they  might  feel  them- 
Kclvea  Justified  in  propOHing,  the  originating  a  bill  of  divorce 
IB  that  which  they  cannot  recommend. 

Vour  Majesty's  scr\-aiit«  have  felt  it  their  duty,  after 
renewed  and  most  dilijicnt  deliberation  to  restate  this  their 
unnnimotijt  opinion,  with  the  utnio^t  plainnen  and  precision; 
an  opinion,  not  now  conceived  or  declared  to  your  Majesty 
for  the  lirst  time,  hut  in  Kut)«tftncc  dittinctly  stated  to  your 
Majesty  in  their  Minute  of  the  17th  June,  1819. 

But  they  implore  your  Majesty  lo  allow  them  to  conclude 
what  they  may  have  to  address  to  your  Majesty  on  this  oc- 
cn-tionp  with  an  expression  of  the  pain  which  tluty  fisel  in 
not  being  able  to  adopt  your  Majesty's  views,  especially  on  a 
sut^eot  in  whiclt  your  Majesty's  personal  feelings  arc  so 
deeply  concerned. 

If  the  niont  ufieetiotiatc  attachment;  if  the  most  lively 
scDBC  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  your  Majesty's  embar* 
nwstng  situation ;  if  a  grateful  recollection  of  all  your 
Majesty's  kindness  to  themselves  collectively  aud  individually, 
and  of  all  that  yonr  Majesty's  administration  of  the  Oovcm- 
ment  has  already  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  country, 
could  ovcmilc  in  their  minds  the  sense  of  their  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  or  could  justify  them  in  their  own  coiiscicucea  for 
tendering  to  your  Miycsty  any  other  than  a  sincere  and 
honest  uptniou,  undoubtedly  they  would  not  have  pressed 
upon  your  Majesty  an  opinion  which  it  is  matter  of  regret 
to  them  rather  than  of  suq>ri«e  to  find  atill  so  repugnant  to 
your  Majesty's  ineUuation. 


Oarlton  House,  Fcbrnaiy  17,  i8a* 
lite  King,  in  order  to  avoid  all  future  roiiiconeeption, 
de«m  to  expreins  in  writing  what  he  now  considers  to  be  tlie 
efibet  of  the   two  communications  dated  the  loth  and    14th 
of  Febniary  iu»tnut. 
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TIte  King  undentnn<U  tfakt  it  i«  the  intention  of  his  con- 
Rdcntihl  lervonts  to  propose  to  Parliament  a  bill  for  settling 
a  provision  on  the  Princi>»s  of  Wain  for  the  term  of  her  life, 
and  during  lier  reaidcnce  abroad,  dependent,  tiovever,  on  the 
King's  ]Jeaaurc,  for  the  pur|>uec  of  enabltog  the  King  to  sMinrc, 
bj  condition  with  the  Princess,  aitch  coiicGsaions  ou  her  jMurt 
as  api>ear  to  the  King  to  be  indispcDsablc  to  the  dignity  (tf  the 
Crown  and  his  own  xientonal  lionotir  and  comfort. 

Tlie  King  al»o  understands  that,  when  it  becomes  ncoea* 
•arjr  for  the  King's  uervajilN  to  open  tltcir  views  on  this  sub- 
ject to  Parliament,  they  will  declare  that  thoy  have  received 
the  King's  coinmaDtU  to  adopt  thin  mitigittcti  nie-AKurr  only 
for  the  purpose  c^  avoiding  disclosures  and  discussions  of  a 
most  painful  nature,  to  wltich  report  never  will  be  had,  unlcm 
unavoidably  wrung  &om  the  Kinj;  by  the  Princesa's  refiising 
to  accede  to  thi«  meiuurc  aiid  tliereby  driving  nutters  to 
extremity  ;  in  vhieh  case  the  King's  ooiitidential  servants 
will  be  hound  to  8upi>ort  to  the  utmost  every  measure  which 
will  be  r(K]uircd  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of 
tbe  Crown,  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  personal 
honour  and  fc<diiig  of  the  King. 

The  King  further  undontantla  that  it  iti  the  intention  of 
hia  servants  to  assert  aiid  justify  the  omission  of  the  Princess's 
name  from  the  Lilnrgy. 

This  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  King's  scnants, 
if  he  rightly  nnderrtands  it  (and  if  lie  is  under  mi»nppre- 
hensiou  he  wishes  it  explained),  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
King,  who  is  ready,  for  tlie  sake  of  public  decorum  and  the 
public  interest,  to  make,  therefore,  this  great  and  painful 
taehficc  of  his  pcrwnal  feelings. 

GcoiioB  R. 


Your  Majesty's  confidcntinl  Hcrvnnta  have  rcocircd  with 
the  liveliest  gratitude  your  Majesty's  gracious  communication 
of  yc8t«nUy. 

They  iKg  to  Ire  permitted  to  oflcr  to  your  Majesty  their 
humble  acknowledgments  for  the  noble  and  generous  sacri- 
See  which  your  Miyesty  has  made  of  your  personal  feebngi 
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(upon  a  subject  on  which  those  feeling*  must  naturally  be  so 
mudi  alive)  to  their  dutiful  rcprcscntatioue,  and  to  yonr  owd 
just  ficnsc  of  tiic  public  iutereflt. 

In  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  commands,  your  Maje^'a 
Bcn'antx  presume  to  make  n  ninglc  observation  on  the  only 
point  in  rour  Majeaty's  communication  vhich  appe&ra  to 
require  explanation. 

Your  Msjeaty's  servants  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
renewal  and  continaauc4;,  whether  during  her  own  natural 
bfe  or  during  the  joint  lives  of  yonr  Majesty  and  the 
Princess,  of  the  annuity  of  35,000/.  to  II.B^II.,  being  the 
Unoont  of  tliat  which  expired  witli  the  Act  of  ■'^■4i  should 
be  granted  to  her  only  during  her  rtndenee  abroad ;  and 
that  your  Majenty  »hould  he  enabled  to  make  np  the  annuity 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  50,000/.,  the  dif- 
ference birtwceii  the  55,000/.  and  tJie  50,000/.  to  be  granted  or 
withholdcn  at  your  Majesty's  pleasure,  or  upon  such  other 
LConditioni>,  as  your  Majesty  may  think  fit  to  imiiusc,  Your 
Ijlajesty's  servants  have  only  further  to  exprc!>a  to  your 
ilajesty  their  deep  sense  of  your  Majesty's  goodneu  to 
them,  and  of  the  disinterested  magnanimity  with  which  your 
Majesty  has  acte<i  on  thi»  puinful  and  trying  occasion. 


Under  the  verj'  critical  circumstaiices  on  which 
'TjOtA  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues  had  to  come  to  a 
decitiioii,  the  course  which  tliey  adopted,  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  correspondence,  was  at  once  honour- 
able and  manly,  lo}-:al  and  pHtriotic. 

It  was  evident  that  her  Majesty's  chief  adviser 
knew  enough  of  her  Hctual  conduct  on  the  Continent 
to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  was  not  for  her 
benefit  to  force  an  inquiry,  winch  could  only  lead  to 
disgraceful  disclosures,  and  that  Hhe  ought  not  to  he 
'  misled  by  false  inisrepreaentations  to  supjwse  that 
'  any  popularity  she  might  actjuire  for  a  moment 
'  would  make  any  lasting  impression  on  her  case.' 
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Under  these  impressions  Mr.  Brougham  had  pre- 
vailed on  }klr.  Denman  to  ])ostponc  the  pre&cntati<Hi . 
of   their  appomtments,   as   attorney    and    solicitor-; 
general  to  the  Queen,  as  long  as  possible,  in  order,  aSj 
hf  (Mr.  Brougham)  said,  '  to  avoid  the  raising  any 
'  public  question  touching  the  Queen,  which  he  had 

*  always  been  moat  anxious  to  avoid;'  but  at  last  it 
became  impossible  to  delay  any  longer,  because,  had- 
'  the  least  suspicion  been  raised  in  the  Queen's  rainJ 

'  that  they  were  sacrificing  or  postponing  her  iuteivsts, 

*  it  would  be  fatal  to  any  influence  they  might  hope 
[  to  have  with  her  in  these  negotiations,  and  thus 
'  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  King's  interests.' 

Accordingly,  on  the  nth  of  April  the  appointments 
were  duly  presented  in  open  court  and  accepted;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  declaring  thiit  *  he  would  consult  no 

*  views  and  regard  no  considerations  in  the  matter, 
'  except  audi  a*  wore  purely  professional. '  This  decla- 
ration Irom  *  so  high  u  political  qunrter,'  seems  to  have 
'  sarpriscd'  her  Majesty's  advii>i-n>,  although  it  waa 
only  such  as  might  have  been  reasonably  expected 
from  the  iin|iartiality  of  an  eminent  judge. 

Mr.  Brougham  himself  was  in  an  awkward  iKisition. 
With  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Queen's  conduct  had. 
been  such  as  would  not  bear  investigation,  he  bad 
yet  to  act  the  purt  of  a  It^al  advocate  befoi'e  the 
public,  and  to  itssuuie  her  innocence.  Mr.  Denmau, 
it  has  been  asserted,  buUevcd  in  that  innocence  to  the 
last — at  all  cvent.s,  it  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that 
before  the  trial  he  was  [KTsuiided  of  her  inno<rence. 

The  evidence  whicli  the  MinisterM  posscKsed  of  bur 
Majesty's  proceedings,  and  their  notoriety  in  the 
neigh bourhuod  where  rthe  had  laken  up  her  residence. 
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coupled  with  tin:  avowed  intention  of  her  legal  ad- 
viser to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  her  return,  made 
them  too  confident  that  the  Queen  never  woidd  brave 
the  danger  of  a  public  inquiry. 

There  were  some  niistakoM  too  committed.  Some- 
liow  the  newspapers  got  hold  of  the  ministerial  decision 
against  the  divorce  claus« — then  she  was  '  proclaimed 
'  and  acknowledged  in  oil  the  courts.'  '  The  result  of 
'  these  blunders,'  said  Mr.  Brougham,  '  will  be  (if  I 
'  know  woman,  or  the  one  in  question)  to  make  all 
'  advice  most  difficult,  and  I  scarce  can  hope  for 
*  acquiescence.' 

But  if  the  Ministers  made  mistakes,  so  did  Mr. 
Brougliftm.  It  was  a  great  one,  when,  for  his  own 
convenience,  he  insisted  upon  her  '  coming  within  a 
day  of  Calais:'  aa  the  nearer  she  came  to  England 
the  greater  her  difficulty  in  returning.  It  was  a  still 
greater,  withholding  from  her  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  until  she  had  arrived  at  St.  Omcr. 

The  Queen's  decision  to  return  and  brave  every* 
thing  was  taken  against  tlie  advice  of  her  legal 
adviser.  It  was  Aldennan  Wood  whose  influence 
prevailed.  On  the  yth  of  June,  1820,  hor  Majesty, 
surrounded  by  an  enormous  mob,  made  her  entry 
into  London,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  the  alder- 
man's house. 

It  was  ill-judged,  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry, 
providing  no  residence  for  the  Queen.  Had  she  had 
apartments  assigned  to  her  at  St.  James's  Palace,  or, 
had  a  handsome  house  been  engaged  for  her  with  a 
guard  of  honour  at  tlie  door,  the  appearance  of  perse- 
cution would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  excitement 
would  have  lieen  materially  diminished.     Till  proved 
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guilty,  she  ought  not  to  have  been  treat«<l  with 
neglect. 

On  the  day  of  her  MBJesty's  arrival  a  Messnge  was 
sent  down  by  the  King  to  ParliiimentT  with  a  green 
bag  sealed  up,  enclosing  papers  relating  to  the  Queen's 
conduct.  Lord  Castlereagh  moved,  that  they  should 
be  referred  to  a  secret  and  select  Committee- 
Various  eiforttt  wore  then  made,  in  which  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  took  the  lead,  to  prevent  the  dire  necessity 
of  breaking  the  scat  of  the  green  bag.  In  the  dis- 
cossions  which  ensued  Mr.  Caiming  twice  took  a 
part.  All  the  [mrticulars  are  well  known.  When 
all  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment  was  over,  Mr. 
Canning  thought  it  his  duty  to  seek  an  audience  of 
the  King — an  account  of  which  ts  contained  in  the 
following  memorandum  ^vritten  to  a  friend  who  was 
abroad;  and,  as  it  was  to  pass  through  a  foreign  post- 
office,  other  names  wore  substituted  for  the  real  ones. 
In  the  memorandum,  Mars  means  the  King;  Dirce, 
the  Queen;  tlie  Magdalen,  Lord  Liverpool;  Marcus, 
Mr.  Canning. 

June  35,  1820. 

MamiR  uid  tliat,  negotiation  bong  noir  at  an  end,  ani] 
hostile  procoGdiiig8  onaroidable,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay 
before  Man  an  oaieMrred  exposition  of  his  views  of  his  own 
situation,  and  of  the  oourw  which  lie  khould  henceforward 
punuc. 

But,  first,  be  would  saj  that  he  entirely  approred  of  all 
that  had  hithrrto  been  done  since  tlic  utirortiinato  arrival  of 
Dircc  ;  that  Kf  urs  liail  put  hiinwilf  twupk-trly  in  llio  right, 
and  ought  not,  in  his  (Marcus's)  opinion,  to  make  any  further 
concession, 

Marmis  then  adverted  tu  ht«  former  luhita  of  intimacy 
with  Dircc,  and  Ui  thu  confidence  which  she  had  reposed  iu 
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tilm  on  raiiny  oerti»i(iiis,  hy  unreserved  commmiicationit  on 
tbo  subject  of  her  owi)  affairs,  and  stated  that  it  iras  impos* 
aible  for  him  to  take  niiy  part  in  criminatory  proceedings 
agaiuBt  a  person  towards  irhom  he  had  stood  io  »o  confix 
dentin]  a  relation.  As  a  mediator  between  Dircc  and  Mars 
ho  had  exerted,  and  would  still  exert,  if  the  ocnaaion  per- 
raittnl  it,  his  best  eiulcnTours ;  hut  he  couM  not  become 
Dircc' a  accuser. 

Marcus  felt  bound  to  state  his  intentions  quite  clciirly, 
bec*Q*e  lie  felt  that  Mars  had  a  right  to  the  entire  aervtoes 
of  any  one  in  the  situation  of  Marcus  (especially  ou  a  case 
»o  personally  iuterefttinj;  to  him,  and  m  important  in  oUier 
respects)  ;  and  he  therefore  submitted  to  Mara,  whether  it 
would  appear  to  him,  nn  the  whole,  de«intble  that  Marcus 
should  continue  in  the  service  of  Mars  alto^ther  silent  and 
inactive  ou  thi«  particular  (|UC«tiou,  or  that  lie  should  yiehj 
his  place  to  some  person  who  mif^ht  be  able  to  devote  bioi- 
»elf  unrtMcrvedly  to  the  whole  of  his  dntieit  as  a  tenant  of 
Man. 

Marcus  added  that  he  had  not  come  absolutely  to  tender 
hiii  rcnignation.  Sucli  a  step  would  have  carried  with  it  an 
appearance  of  dissatisfaction,  or  complaint,  which  Miircus  was 
very  far  from  feeling,  having  nothing  hut  kindness  to  acknow' 
ledge  on  the  part  of  Mars  since  the  commencement  of  their 
ucquainuncc ;  he  came  merely  to  enable  Mar>  to  decide  upon 
the  course  which  he  should  think  best  for  his  service. 

MareuH  then  drew  the  attention  of  Mars  to  Uie  possible 
conrses  which  the  discussions  mijrht  take,  and  to  the  probable 
consoqueacea,  in  each  diflerent  stale  of  thiiigSj  of  Marctis's 
caatinuing  in  his  scnioc  without  taking  part  in  the  disous- 
Htotu  respecting  Dircc,  or  of  his  retirement  altogether.  It 
was  obvious  that  either  course  would  have  its  disadvantages ; 
but  with  a  view  to  jirobalde  contiDgeiiciea  the  leaning  of 
Marcus's  opinion  was,  that  he  might  be  of  more  use  to  Mars, 
if  be  were  to  retire. 

Mars  expresHetl  his  sti-oiig  sense  of  the  manly  proceeding 
of  Marcus  ou  this  occasion,  and  liis  Mpcoial  untiitfaction  at  hia 
having  come  at  once    to   Man  with    this   communication, 
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instead  of  oonvcying  it  to  him  through  ii  third  pcrimn.  He 
acquiesoetl  with  perfect  cordiality  and  good  humour  in  the 
luloption  hy  >[&rciis  of  the  line  of  proceeding  vrliiolt  lie  had 
anuounccd  with  respect  to  Dirce's  aftairs,  said  it  was  what 
he  had  expected,  but  plainly  iiitiraati'd,  at  the  Mine  time,  his 
impreaiiion  that  Marcus  ]>ad  not  told  all  bis  rca«ODS  for 
dectimng  to  take  a  share  in  the  hostile  proceeding*  agaiiut 
Dirce. 

'With  respect  to  the  question  of  Mnrcu»>'s  retirement,  aa 
if  aHecte<l  the  general  interest  of  Mars's  senice,  Mars  declared 
that  it  was  full  of  diflicnlty,  and  that  tie  slinidd  vti«h  to  have 
a  few  hours  for  the  consideration  of  it  before  he  retttrned  a 
final  answer  to  Mnrcus's  commnnicalioii.  After  a  convcrwa- 
tion  of  more  than  an  hour,  in  the  most  friendly  tone,  Ihcy 
shook  hands  at  parting,  and  Mara  again  assured  Marcos  of 
his  entire  approval  of  Marcus's  conduct ;  that  whatever 
might  l>c  his  (Mara'n)  dmnion  upon  thiM  matter,  whether  to 
adopt  Marcus's  advice  with  respect  to  bis  retirement  or  not, 
ho  should  never  cease  to  feel  the  tiincerest  regard  for  Marcus, 
He  said  further,  that  if  ever  he  should  hear  (aa  he  probably 
might)  reflectioDS  thrown  out  agninst  Marcus  for  flopping 
abort  after  having  gone  so  far  in  the  proceedings  against 
Biroe,  he  (Mars)  should  uniformly  declare  that  Marcus  had 
acted  in  the  most  manly,  and  honourable,  and  gentlemanlike 
manner. 

The  next  day  the  King  sent  Iiis  answer  to  Mr. 
Canning  through  L«nl  Liverpool.  He  insisted  tipon 
Mr.  Canning's  remaining;  following  his  own  course 
with  respect  to  the  Queen,  whatever  that  might  be, 
and  with  |)crfect  liberty  to  assign  Iiia  Majesty's  ex- 
press injunction  for  remaining,  if  it  ever  should  be 
neces&ary  to  assign  any  reason  at  oU. 

A  short  time  afier  this  interview  with  the  King, 
Mr.  Canning  thus  ivrites  to  Lord  Liverpool: — 
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{Private  and  ConfidmtiaL) 

\  My  WEAK  Liverpool,  ^""^  ^"*'  -^"'y  ».  '8m 

Situated  as  I  am,  I  have  no  sort  of  right  to  interjiose  my 

[opiuiou  ill  iiiiy  point  connected  with   the  proccM  against  the 

luecD.     But,  as  ft  hyBtander  and  amicut  curia,  I  cannot 

flidp  d«cliiring   to  you   the  nnxiety  which  I  feel  renpectiug 

flhc  intention  of  introducing  into  the  bill  a  clause  of  divorce. 

I X  wish  I  may  bo  miNtakeu,  but  I  coufeM  to  you  my  linn  an<l 

I  Bclibcratff  opiuiou   is,  that   such  a  clause,  as  it  changes  the 

H'liole  iialurc  of  your  proceeding,  so  will  it  completely  alter 

the  impression  which  your  meaaure  would   be  otherwise  cal- 

etiUted  to  make  on   the  mind  of  the  public  ;  it  will  ehan)^ 

the  nature  of  the  proceeding  from  national  lo  personal,  and 

it  wilt  divert  the  tniiid  of  the  public   from  the  moral  and 

political  cousidcrations  of  ofleuce  against  the  State,  to  a  com- 

pariaoQ  of  tbe  daims  and   respective  comluct  of  the  iudivt- 

duala  eoncerued. 

1  hope  Lord  Grey's  rolunteer  dcclaratiou  against  the  right 
of  r«criniiimtioii  liaa  not  misled  you.  Possibly  it  was  in> 
TENUKn  to  do  so,  but  of  this  I  am  perfectly  clear  Ijcfore- 
hand,  that  lie  may,  if  he  will,  with  perfect  consistency,  re- 
tract that  declaration  as  to  a  claiiso  of  divorce,  which  he  may 
•ay  lie  intended  (and  which,  to  do  him  ju.itiee,  his  speech,  as 
reported,  shows  him  to  have  intended)  only  with  respect  to 
a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  tlic  State. 

Sorely,  surely,  it  is  not  good  for  the  King  himself,  any 
more  than  for  the  Cronn,  or  for  the  kingdom,  that  he  should 
be  made  a  (wrsonal  party  to  thi^  bill.  All  the  nuumnlicx  of 
Uie  case  are  defniable,  as  a  Sttitccase;  but  as  a  pcrsoual 
one,  1  doubt  whether,  even  in  the  House  of  Ijord»,  you  can 
defend  them  HUoeeMiluUy ;  but,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  am  confident  you  cannot.  If  asked  to-day  wlictJier  you 
intend  to  set  the  King  flee  to  marry  again,  what  arc  you 
to  answer?  If  aifirmativcly,  do  you  not  lielievc  that  you 
su^tcot  the  very  atrongest  argument  for  defeating  the  bill, 
and  the  most  dangerous  topics  for  eftecting  that  purpo»ef 
If  negatively,  where,    iu  God's  name,  is   tbc   advantage  of 
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carryiug  the  wciglit  of  »  cUnsc  of  dirorcc  for  no  uognsUQ  ^ 
twe  or  object  ? 

I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the  success  of  tout  mewura] 
will  W  ill  esftcl  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  Kit 
jfcnoa  is  kept  out  of  sight  in   it ;  aud  for  his  sake  no  liv^ 
lha»  for  }'Oun,  I  earuestly  wish  that  the  penidtic*  might  be 
oonfioed  to  thoM  which  are  necesaarr  to  vindicate  tbo  Stal4h 
Once  again  I  have  no  right   to  offer  tltcM.-  suggestion*,  but  X ' 
feel  the  weight  of  them  ao  strong!}',  aud  *o  puinfully,  that  I 
should  Bot  do  you  or  myiclf  jueticc,  if  I  were  not  to  lay  iheoi 
before  you.     I  do  ik>  aJter  a  uight'v  rdkction,  which  has  ooa^' 
finnod  them  in  my  own  mind,  hut  not  after  any  comtnuuiealiou 
with  any  otiier  )>cnou  except  one,  and  tluit  a  Calnitet  MiimteTf^ 
who  does  not  know  of  tny  writing  to  you. 

Ever  Tcry  fiuci-rvly  yours, 

Gxo.  Can:* IN*. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Lord  Liverpool  offered 
Mr.  Canning  to  cbttligc  hu  office  for  thnt  of  Uom«J 
Secretary.    He  thus  replied  to  the  offer: — 

[Private  ami  ConfidtrttiaL) 

My  !..*»  LiVEMFooL,  C'<«'«««r  l^ff-.  Jaly  Jo.  '8^* 

I  have  not  till  to-day  had  leisure  to  reflect,  with  the 
•erioanen  which  it  required,  upon  the  matter  of  our  conG> 
denee  of  Monday  last. 

Bat  when  I  once  began  to  reflect  upon  it,  I  was  surprised 
that  I  had  not  nt  once  veeu  tliat  1  could  pve  bttt  one  uuwcr 
to  your  kind  iiKjuiry. 

By  the  Icrma  of  it,  the  case  to  be  provided  for,  if  occur* 
ring  in  my  absence,  would  occtu*  while  tlie  qnestion  of  the 
Qocen  was  yet  pending.  Now  I  have  had  greet  difficulty  in 
reconciling  to  any  just  acnae  of  duty  to  the  King,  and  of 
fairness  to  niy  colleagues,  the  remaining  where  I  am,  erv»  in 
compliance  with  your  wishes,  and  iu  obedience  to  the  King's 
commands  J  nor  do  I  think  1  could  liave  done  so  with 
comfort  aud  propriety,  if  my  ollice  bad  uol  hapiwued  to  bsi 
one  so  much  deUcbcd  frout  the  ordinary  cuurw;  uf  buaiut 
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and  BO  little  in  immediate  coBtoct  with  the  King.  When  to 
that  circumstance  is  added  the  consideration  that  by  remain- 
ing (however  useleaaly)  I  share  the  fate,  if  not  the  labours  of 
tiie  Admioiatration,  the  course  which  I  have  adopted  may, 
perhaps,  be  less  liable  to  objection  and  misconstruction  than 
wouM  have  been  a  determined  adherence  to  my  own  first 
di^osition.  But  Lord  Sidmouth's  office  is  just  the  one 
upon  the  daily  detaiU  of  which  this  unhappy  question  must 
operate  with  the  most  sensible  and  constant  effect,  infecting, 
as  it  cannot  bat  do,  every  measure  of  police,  every  case 
of  tumult  or  of  libel,  &c. ;  and  the  Home  Secretary  of  State  ia 
precisely  the  Minister  with  whom  (next  only  to  yourself  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor)  the  King  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he 
may  communicate  most  unreservedly  on  every  point  con- 
nected with  the  question  in  its  present  state,  or  in  its  pro* 
hable  or  possible  consequences.  I  do  feel,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  hardly  &ir  to  the  King  that  I  should  undertake 
(even  if  his  M^esty  should  be  graciously  pleased  to  condde 
it  to  me)  an  office  so  circumstanced  during  the  pendency  of 
this  calamitous  and  perplexing  discussion.  Beyond  that, 
who  shall  pretend  to  see  before  them  ? 

Ever,  my  dear  Liverpool, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Gbo.  Cannino. 

Early  in  August  Mr.  Canning  went  abroad,  before 
the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  commeaced. 
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TBIAL     or     qUKEN      CAaOLINR. 


T^H  K  trial  commenced  on  the  i7{Ii  of  August.  Uelbre 
■*-  the  bill  was  introduced,  Government  decided, 
contrary  to  their  originul  determination,  on  the  inser- 
tion of  a  divorce  clause.  An  effort  was  made  inj 
Committee  to  throw  out  this  clause,  but  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  139  to  63. 

While  the  trial  was  going  on  Mr.  Canning  wrote 
the  following  letters: — 

{Mott  Private  and  Co^ftdential.) 

Mv  DitAR  HiisKiSHON,  Pari«,Oct.  2.  iSjo. 

You  must  bftvc  misiindtintuud  BnckfaouKC,  or  Backhouse 
must  liare  inifiuiidentoocl  tne ;  or  I  must  have  been  very  un- 
rrasonablc  in  my  <lcmaDdf>,  and  very  inaccurate  iu  my 
calculaliniis,  if  I  expected  a  letter  of  yours  (to  be  written  in 
the  middle  of  September)  to  meet  me  at  Miuiich. 

I  wa*,  however,  deli);ht«d  to  find  one  «inong!<t  my  lottitr»| 
licrc,  QU  my  arrival  yesterday ;  and  I  will  not  let  l<>-morroir"»1 
mesMMiger  gn  without  an  acknowledgment  of  it. 

Had  I  written   to  you  from    Munich  I  should  have  told 
yon  (m  I  did  Liverpool),  that  my  intention  wan  to  nlay  licre 
about  a  week,  for  the  purpoee  of  seeing  Mrs.  C.  and  Harriet 
settled  pomforlably   for   llie  two  or  tJiree  months  that  they, 
will  remain  here,  and  to  be  in  London,  or  at  Wnlnter,  by  tfaflr^ 
middle  of  the  accond  week  in  this  month. 

The  unespccted  carliness  of  the  defence  in  the  House  of 
Lord*  \m*  deritnged  the  calculations  on  which  that  iiilvntion 
waa  founded. 
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It  tiow  Appears,  from  Liverpool's  estimate,  a»  well  as  yours, 
that  it  is  iKMMblc  tlic  proceedings  of  the  Lords  tarty  termi- 
tute  l>cfon;  the  end  of  this  month.  It  would  )>«  it  m&ttcr  of 
great  eatiitrikctioii  ttiat  they  should  teruiitiate  before  I  oomc 
over;  and,  at  all  events,  that  the  prebminaiy  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Cummoiis  »hoii]il  tjikc  phit*  in  iny  ahsencc.  My 
prescDt  wish,  therefore,  is  to  defer  my  setting  out  from  thi» 
ptace,  at  leMt  till  the  week  after  next,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
not  arriving  in  Loudon  till  after  the  17th,  and  to  take  the 
chance  of  being  enablc<l,  by  a  fc^T  dny^'  further  delay,  tuout- 
■tay  the  conclusion  of  the  Lords,  and  possibly  even  to  find 
Liverpool  at  Wnlmcr.  I  am  confident  tluit  1  am  bcttc* 
away,  so  lon^;  as  1  am  not  obliged  to  return ;  and  I  have 
happily  nothing  in  my  oHice  to  recall  mc.  The  House  of 
Commons,  I  presume,  will  take  some  strong  steps  to  enforce 
attendance ;  but  I  know  of  none  that  can  prevent  one  from 
answering  to  one's  name  at  half-past  four,  and  walking  out 
of  the  MouNc  at  a  qiiarler  before  five,  though,  by  the  way,  I 
should  boiw  [for  flecency'a  tttdie),  that  the  niMtinpi  on  the 
bill  will  be  practically  at  '  10  of  the  clock'  in  the  '  morniug.' 

The  hill  will  not  pass;  that  wa«  and  is  my  opinion. 
What  is  to  follow  ihe  rejection  of  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
foreaee.  Bui  nliotild  it  pass,  docs  any  one  hoc  the  oonsequeuoes 
then  ?     I  protest  1  do  nut. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence 
enters  for  nothing  iu  tlie  general  ptiblie  feeling.  That  feel- 
ing (putting  the  Jacobins  and  ItcTolutiuniNts  Out  of  account) 
among  the  Wlter  sort,  and  among  the  mass  of  mankind  and 
womankind  (no  unessential  combioation)  is  composed  of  two 
infrrcdientA : — (iM.)  The  thing  in  not  fit  to  be  discussed.  (2nd.) 
Yon  have  110  right  to  provoke  the  discussion  of  it.  And  if 
both  these  propowitions  are  true  (as  I,  in  my  con»cienec, 
think  they  arc),  tlie  question  whether  the  thing  was  or 
wau  not  matter  of  fact,  is  not  legally  any  niorc  than  morally  a 
necessary  point  for  decision.  I  have  written  legaUg  by  mia< 
take  for  lofficalb/.  But  tfaoufEh  wrong-written,  it  is  not  wrong 
iu  seoK. 

For  the  plague  and  perplexity  of  this  accuncd  case  is  such, 
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that  even-  change  wliich  inen<l!)  its  moralitjr  spoils  its  Uw. 
A  lull  of  divorce  [tbough  this  wan  an  uiiuKual  Mirt  of  one— -j 
tlioogh  I  tliink,  and  alnayii  haw  thought,  the  clairu  of  divorce  ' 
tintcnabic),  yet  had  some  semblance  of  a  legislative  character. 
Ittit  that  eIniiM  IcH  out,  wluit  n:niain.s  1  Nothing,  bat  to 
do  by  bill  that  wliich,  in  1 809,  wc  refused  to  do  by  resolu- 
tion ;  and  rcfuw.-d,  too,  on  the  very  groinnl  tliat  Parliament 
was  not  a  tribunal  of  morality.  1  vish  yon  would  turn  to 
the  specdies  of  that  day  in  defence  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Mine,  if  1  am  not  miatakrn  in  my  recollections  of  it  (it  vru 
published  separately,  alter  pretty  can-ftil  reviMon)  turned! 
wholly  on  the  cliallenge  to  jnxxUice  a  legal,  s[>cciSc,  tlui- 
giblc  crimr,  before  they  called  on  Piu-liamcnt  for  a  legis* 
lative  punishment.'^  The  clnn{>e  of  divorce  was  bad  euongit, 
God  knows ;  but  the  omission  of  it,  ttfltr  it  had  ^cim  ptU 
iu,  leaves  the  measure  ojwn  to  the  full  operation  of  tluB 
precedent.  ^ 

In  short,  turn  which  way  yon  will,  I  see  no  light,  and  1  ilo 
verily  believe  that  there  never  fell  upon  a  country  an  ctil  so 
gratuitously  mischievous,  and  so  entirely  without  compen* 
sation. 

I  told  Liverpool,  in  a  letter  from  Munich,  that  1  doubted 
whether  the  bill  wotdd  pass.     The  divorce  clause  was  then 
in  it.     I  tell  him  t{>.day,  that,  though  I  think  the  omi«iion-i 
of  that  ulause  likely  enougli  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  thai 
bill  in  the  IIouHof  LorAa,  1  thiulc  it  fiiniishcaan  argament] 
against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.     And   that  argument 
it  the  one  I  jutt  now  mentioned  to  you. 

It  become*  now  a  pure  penal  enactment  for  tmmeralUjf  ; 
and  when,  from   the  beginning  of  time,  did  eueb  an  enact* , 
m«nt  take  place?     And  where,  if  it  take  pUce  doVj  it 
new  spociea  of  legislation  to  end  ? 

Let  any  one  put  tUa  question  to  hi]iwolf,wtd  anawer  it  fUrly-J 
'  Do  yon  think  we  ootdd  get  the  Duke  of  York  off,  ai  we' 
'  did  in  18C9,  ArrKK  such  a  bill  as  this  will  lie,  wAai  it  cvomm 
'  to  bt  a  hill  tff  dieorce,  had   been  enacted  V      \  wouhl 
you  to  do  bo;  and,  after  all,  uiiliout   the  elauM-  of  dirot 
of  what  value  is  tlto  Inll,  supposing   it  passed   into  a  taw,  to 
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the  King?  Woultl  he  have  given  siipcnce  for  it  origiiinlly 
ill  that  staU^  y  Not  he.  But  hnving  tasted  the  sweets  of 
discussion,  he  may  be  now  willing  to  corapromisc  for  fretting 
flnsrthing  through,  ao  a»  not  to  appear  to  come  out  of  court, 
a*,  in  fact  he  does,  completely  defeated.  Hut  this  is  pre- 
eisely  the  mortiRcnlioii  from  which  wo,  hU  wnniit*,  ought  to 
h«rc  eared  him.  We  ought  to  have  said,  from  the  begiuning, 
aa  I  auppOKC  w  «atd  to  him  now,  Hiid  at  kt  Uioiight  Ihnt  just  im 
Diiieli  an  now  (ihniigh  there  has  heeii  an  intermediate  stage, 
to  iii«  pcrfeetly  uoaccountable,  of  raeillatioQ  of  opinion), 
'  Sir,  divnrce  is  iMPOKNniLK.*  *  What,  if  »hc  oomes,  if  she 
'  bravCK,  if  ehe  insults  V  &c.  &c.  '  Yce,  Sir,  iu  any  caw, 
'  diewce  is  lUPOKHinLE.  Other  ihingH  may  be  tried,  other 
'  expedients  may  be  resorted  to ;  but  dttorct,  we  tell  you 
'  agmn,  in  luPOK^iinLK.    It  can  never  be.' 

llad  we  stuck  to  this,  and  this,  I  say,  was  our  opinion  in 
Fobrnary  (wiinc  always,  now  more  than  it  was  tbcn^not  more 
then  than  it  is  now),  depend  upon  it  he  would  have  discarded 
Leach,  and  played  us  fair.  But,  there  were  conferences  «» 
well  aa  minuter,  and  I  ttuspect  the  unwritten  counteracted  the 
written  communications.  And  sec  the  friiits ! — a  Gorcni- 
ment  brought  into  contempt  and  detefttatlon ;  a  kingdom 
thrown  into  such  ferment  and  convuUion,  as  no  other  king- 
dom or  Goi-crnmeiit  ever  rccovcrc«l  from  without  a  revolutioa ; 
but  I  hope  nee  shall. 

As  to  him,  for  whose  sake  we  softened  our  refusal  and 
qualified  our  ai^uments  in  February,  bitterly  lie  must  repent 
our  oomplaisaun,  and  justifiably — if  and  whcu  he  thiuka  fit — 
ho  may  re«ent  it. 

Grey's  game  is  just  what  you  Miy,  and  has  been  (rom  the 
outset.  Yet,  marvellous  to  think,  Liverpool  was  (for  a  time 
at  lea»t)  taken  in  by  it,  and  spoke  of  Grey's  admisaion  as  so 
much  gain.  Brougham  has  had  bis  game  too,  aud  from  a 
much  earlier  period,  I  suspect,  than  we  apprehended.  lie 
dreaded  oompromiHe.  He  tliouglit  he  ww  liow  it  aright  bo 
effected.  He  barred  that  course  by  offering  his  own  media- 
lion.  He  thus  got  the  thing  into  \m  own  liand.f  ;  and  having 
got  it  there,  he  let  it  languish  till  success   was  hopeless. 
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He  muld  not  go  to  Geneva,  but  he  could  go  the  circtiit ;  aiid 
bU  this  time,  Riarrrltous  to  thhik  again  I  Lircrpool  thoaght 
Brouglinm  in  r-unicitt  uml  plain  dealing  ! 

I  would  have  pledged  lay  life  to  settle  the  whole  matter 
loAt  Hummer,  or  ut  any  time  before  the  fatnl  measure  of  tlio 
Liturgy.  I  tvoiild  have  undertaken  it  even  ntlcr,  tliough  with 
dimiuished  confidence  of  sueccMt.  But  the  Government  wu 
not  [ircjiared  to  pursue  their  uwn  course  l»y  any  means  but 
those  vliich  wore  indicated  to  them ;  and  these  indications 
came  from  a  quarter  which  wi»hed  for  extremities,  as  the  way 
of  {getting  at  what  they  arc  now  eojoyiug  I  ^i 

But  il  is  liigli  time  to  cease  these  tmhappy,  iivless  rellec- 
tions,  especially  as  I  hare  many  Icttei-s  to  des]>atch  for  to- 
morrow's  messenger,  and  have  not  yet  rrnd  one  of  the  several 
series  of  newspapers  which  I  6nd  accumulated  here,  for  the  | 
lafit  two  mouths.  At  Munich  1  had  the  perusal  of  Taylor's 
Courier  and  Chronu-U,  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Scptcm- 
her ;  but  tliat  is  my  last  date,  and  the  T\me»  1  have  not 
jct  seen. 

T  sui^pose  this  letter  vrill  not  find  you  in  town.  But  you 
will  he  sure  to  find  me  here  by  the  next  Tuesday's  mea- 
ecngcr. — Adieu. 

Krer  yours,  G.  C. 


(Jtfof/  Priaite  and  mojil  Confidential.) 

My  Dkab  LivKRruoL,  Pans.  Oct.  lo,  1810. 

I  vcntim:  to  presume  tlutt  by  this   time  you  arc  nearly  of' 
my  opinion,  that  llic  bill  will   not  (Muts  the  House  of  Com- 
mon*.    Will  it  pass  the  tlouM?  of  Lords?      I  doubt  it. 
it  deainble  it  should  ]Nu*  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  thrown^ 
out  iu  tlie  House  of  Commons?     I  doubt  tluit  still  more. 
It  is  u|KHi  thin  lust  point  mure   particularly,  that   the  oourtaJ 
which   the  defence  is   taking,  appears   to  me  to  tell.     Kvotl 
bad   Ibe   case   for  Uic   (iruMeutiou   reraaiued   unshaken,  tlin 
MoiM)  of  Cumuionw,  1   think,  would  npuilly  have  refuted  to 
ptm  the  Inll.      But  I  think  thiK   refuuil  would   have  Ixmi  of 
quite  a  dilTercnt  character,  and  would  have  luul  quite  a  dif- 
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fcrcnt  effect,  if  proceeding  only  from  a  detenninatioii  not  to 
meddle  with  the  burintss,  to  get  rid  of  it  without  a  hearing 
from  them,  which  will  belong  to  that  rcfu»a),  if  foiinitetl  upon 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  or  upon  defect  or  contradiction  of 
tlic  evidence. 

la  neitfaer  IIoiuc  do  I  sec  what  is  to  be  your  way  out  of 
the  divorce  clause.     That  it  could  never  paM  hnii   been  my 
opinion  from  the  hour  of  our  first  discussion  to  the  prcBent. 
Nor  could  I  ever  underftlaud  how  you  got   over  the  {to  my 
mind)  unauiwciablc   objections   to  such   a  procccdiugj  oon- 
taiacd  iu  our  Minute  of  February,  ami  in  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's accompHnying   paper.      But   t)ic   clause   being  once 
proposed,  I  ta   little   underatand   how  can  you   nhnndon  it, 
without  throwing   up  the  whole  bill.      It  is  the  essence  of 
th«  measure  tu  now  fr(Lmecl.|'>Stnpt  of  this  clause,  the  bill 
would  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  h  sort  of  moral 
lecture,  and  would  be  to  be  fought  through  there  l>y  argu- 
ments jovcisciy  the  oppu!>ite  of  tliose  by  which  the  Duke  of 
YorL  was  nuved  in   iSop.^Our   language   then,  I  am  .'>tire 
mine  was  (and  I  remember  1  spoke  at  the  jnneAing  time  of 
the  debate,  after  Wilherforce  hu)  preached  agaiuKt  iniTiiorality, 
and  when  it  was  my  business,  laying  c^'cry  other   considcra- 
tioD  aside,  to  nave  the  vote] — oiu:  langunge,  I  Kay  was,  '  Tho 
*  crime,  the  crime — prove  the  substantive,  tangible,  cognizable, 
'punishable  crime. VoKlitc  what  hns  Parliament  to  do  with 
'  the  business?'     Parliament  is  not,  tmd  never  has  been  (God 
forlnd  it  ever  should  be),  a  tribunal  for  taking  c^gniKanec  of 
mere   moral  '  delinquency,  however  grww  and   indefensible, 
Sic.,   8ec.'  )tk  This   was  the  language   in    i  S09,  of  the  same 
Ooi'ertuncnt  which,  in  1S20,  will  (should  the  bill  cease  to  l)o 
m.  divorce   bill]  have  to  plead,  iu  the  contrary  dircctiuu,  for 
parliamentary  animadvertiou  on  fornication  and  concubinage. 
'  If  Parliament  once   seats   itself  in  the   moral  chair,   and 
'  pronounces  upon  private  delinquency,  where  will  its  iuter- 
'  meddling  stop  ?'  was  a  queation  asked  by  us  over  and  over 
again  in  the  debates  of  1 809,     Will  it  not  lie  Haid  (if  your  bill 
ceases  to  be  a  divorce  bilij  that  you  are  giving  a  Ireutendous 
illustration  of  your  own  forcwnming? 
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But  I  hear  that  Uicrc  is  a  notion  of  retaining  the  divorce 
olaiUK;,  but  iiullifj'iug  its  operation  by  a  proviiiion  that  neither 
(Murty  shall  many. 

I  coitfew  to  you  that  I  think  this  eipedient  docsi  not  much 
mend  the  matter.  In  the  first  pincv,  you  retain  with  the 
danw  all  the  debatable  and  cotutcientiouH  diRicultie* ;  fur 
tlie  proviso  ia  not  necessary,  and  if  the  claaw  may  pou  with 
it,  it  might  puKtt  without  it,  and  tluit  U  what  I  apprehend 
DO  ]>cr9on  wlio  really  fecla  the  religious  objection  will  allow. 
But  secondly,  our  royal  master  will,  n«  it  appears  to  me,  b« 
left  wonc  in  thi»  way  than  in  any  other. 

The  prot-iso,  though  impartial  in  its  language,  ia  in  effect 
durooted  against  him  only,  forasmuch  aa  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment never  dtstinetiy  allows  the  woman  to  marry  ogain. 
The  proviso,  therefore,  will  withhold  that  liberty  only  from 
the  party  to  whom,  witliout  »ucb  proriso,  it  would  be  granted. 
And  then  what  is  the  cflect  of  tlie  ctauae  and  provixo  taken 
together  V  \V'hy,  that  the  doscn'cs  to  be  divorced ;  but  that 
be,  for  some  reason  or  other,  does  twt  dcwcrvc  to  be  relieved. 
What  L-an  tliat  rcaaou  be  but  one  ?  aiid  Imviikg  (with  Lord' 
Grey's  help)  shut  out  rocrimination  in  the  process,  yon  roliiu- 
tarily  propose  to  iuflict  the  full  lenally  of  tlie  must  succeM- 
ful  recrimination  m  your  act. 

TbiBtt  are  the  dilllcultieH  origituitiug  from  the  introduction 
of  the  divorce  clause,  out  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  1  see  no 
way ;  but  citlicr  of  which  must  prove  fatal  to  the  bill  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  and  all  of  which  are  so  tempting;  for 
debate,  that  cIioukc  which  you  will,  I  almost  thiuk  the 
Queen's  partisans  would  rather  prefer  the  lull's  licing 
flntvtlined  so  far  as  to  enable  tliem  to  fling  it  out  upon 
ita  merita,  although  the  more  general  Inos  of  the  llouae  of 
CoQUQons  would  perhaps  be  to  iliut  out  the  oouKideratioD  of  it 
altogether. 

Sncb  wa»,  acourdiitg  to  my  view,  the  state  of  things  before 
(be  defeooo  woa  opened,  and  such  it  ooutinues  to  be  with 
irbate%-cr  ndditional  poijilexlty  the  course  of  the  ddcuoe  may 
bm  brought  upon  yonr  oaae. 

I  han  nod  the  evidence  (in  the  Cwrier)  aa  far  as  Sir 
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William  Gcll's.  Hi»  testimony  U  exactly  wliat  1  told  you 
all  it  vould  be,  setting  up  Bcrgami,  Etvcrrin^  general  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  nn<l  throwing;  a  doubt  upon  nil  the  storica 
of  Naples.  Wliat  may  be  the  effect  upon  hearers,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  reaiitrii  /ii-rc  cerUiinly  think  the  eajte  for  the  pi-osc- 
cutiou  sliakeu.  If  Dumont  should  be  in  any  way  further 
dbparagcd  ;  if  Sacehi  can  be,  u»  Brougham  engages,  decisively 
eoilitndicted ;  and  if  any  discredit  can  be  tbrowu  upon  the 
Gcnnan  housemaid,  the  cute,  as  it  appeara  to  inc,  will  be 
nearly  demolished. 

But  far  short  of  that  demolition,  there  mny  be  produced 
a  sitwition  of  aUkirs  so  little  clear  aud  positive,  so  fnll  of 
coDtradiction  and  uncertainty,  thi»t  people,  without  appearing 
wilfully  to  sliut  their  eyes  to  conviction,  may  reasonably 
enough  decide  either  way.  Tn  such  cirCTimslanccs,  do  you 
believe  that  the  bill  woulfl  lie  carrietl  even  in  the  House  of 
Lords?  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  carried?  Can  you 
imagiae  that,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  carried  by  such  a 
majority  as  to  make  the  throwing  it  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  n  matter  of  any  delicacy  or  diflSculty  ?  If  not, 
ii'ould  it  not  bo  infinitely  belter,  that  it  should  be  not  thrown 
out,  but  withdrawn  in  the  Houhc  of  LohIh? 

Supposing  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  to  have  re- 
mained in  full  force,  1  Htill  think  (as  I  have  said)  that  the 
Hotune  of  Commons  would  have  thrown  out  ttic  bill,  with  or 
without  the  divorce  clauM.  But  with  the  evidence  coming 
down  to  tliem  in  a  shattered  state.  Brougham  and  Co. 
will  not  be  eontcntcd  tu  throw  the  hill  out,  witliout  previously 
and  ooinpletely  damning  the  evidence. 

With  the  breach  now  mwlo  in  it,  if  testimony  not  on  oath 
Ik  let  in,  what  chance  is  thcrv  of  their  not  effecting  their 
purpom? 

Then  comes  a  difference  between  the  two  Houset,  of  ft 
serious  nature  indeed  ;  and  tlien  is  the  House  of  Lords  left 
in  a  condition  Irom  which  it  will  not  bo  easy  to  redeem  it. 
As  to  the  Government,  it  may  be — it  probably  is — true,  that 
its  fate  in  equally  decided  either  way.  But  it  is  ecrtnin  that 
it  cannot  survive  a  defeat  in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  a 
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TObtBtuy  dersKction  of  the  bill,  on  tlic  xvowed  ground  thkt 
Att^nrtdencc  Iiu  failed,  it  {losaibly  might  aunivc  \Vhetlier 
it  would  be  wi«c  or  creditable  to  do  »o,  in  another  question. 
I  CAniiot  figure  to  myaalf  an  eitirtenflC  more  uncomfortaUe 
than  thst  which  will  remain  to  it  nfttir  any  rcfult,  except 
that  which  is  now  out  of  tbe  <]tieiitiou — the  carrj-ing  the 
bill  through  Parliament  with  a  high  hand  ;  nor  can  I  conccivo 
aDjrthiitg  Iom  ndvautageou-t  to  the  King,  than  that  the  Uueten 
rictorious  Khould  have  to  treat  with  those  whom  she  has 
overcome.  Witli  them  she  will  hear  of  no  terms  but  every- 
thing :  and  I  know  not  how  they  are  to  withhold  anything 
from  her. 

With  others  she  might  compromi»c,  perhaps,  for  what 
is,  after  all,  the  one  thing  essential  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  —  an  e»tabhiOiment  ahroad ;  but  crcn  to  that 
(though  the  ol^ect,  i  doubt  not,  of  her  own  personal  wialies) 
she  would  never  oonMnt  at  your  nuggeittion  or  in  treating 
with  you. 

E(»toration  to  the  Liturgy  is  a  matter  of  course ;  hiit  ia  it 
of  ooune  for  you  to  adviae  it  I  '  Why  not  ?'  some  of  our  col- 
leagues may  perhaps  say ;  '  she  was  left  out  when  accused,  she 
is  put  in  when  acquitted ;  what  more  simple  ?'  I'erliaps  wo, 
but  it  is  a  simplicity  the  disgrace  of  which  no  Uovernmciit 
could  Mand.  /  might  agree  to  it  with  consintniry ;  uay,  I 
most  consistently  approve  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  speak  not 
for  myaelf,  but  to  the  character  of  the  Government ;  to  ita 
liMfulne«]i  nud  authority,  if  not  to  its  csiatenoe,  I  cannot 
tmagine  anything  more  fatal.      But  this  by  tlie  way. 

I  aaaumc  in  all  tliat  I  have  been  lately  saying,  the  failure 
of  the  evidence  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  the  pn)bi>bilitiea 
of  guilt  and  innocence  apparently  balanced.  Should  it,  on 
the  contrary,  remain  so  far  unshaken  in  it»  main  porta  aa  to 
imiiicc  you  xtill  to  bo  uf  opinion  conscientiously,  tliat  vpoH 
th«  cviiUuce  the  venlict  ought  to  be  '  guilty,'  far  lie  it  from 
me  to  tuggcat  to  you  to  act  againit  your  eonscienoc.  Oat  if 
tlio  guilt  is  not  made  out  irnwistihiy  iy  the  evidence,  1  do 
not  tliink  that  any  private  natural  confiction  arising  out  of 
ctrruiii*tancrs  not  licforc  the  world,  can  now  be  allowed  to  vke 
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out  tlie  efTect  of  tht  evidence  in  any  mau'a  mind,  nod  to 
openlc  upon  his  solemn  judgment,  It  w  only  upon  what 
baa  been  cliarged  and  prorcd  that  you  are  now  at  liberty  to 
decide.  A  public  inquiry  once  instituted,  the  rtwult  must  he, 
if  not  CO  III  I  etn  nation,  nciguittnl,  mid  acquittal  with  all  its  beue- 
fita;  u  point,  1  fear,  not  taken  into  due  considerutioii  by  his 
Majesty's  private  advisicn. 

If  imch,  then  (as  I  have  beeu  aaauming),  ia  to  be  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  almost  certainly  in  the  Houm  of  Com- 
mona  {not  improbably  in  the  House  of  Lords),  ought  not 
yon  to  be  the  tirat  to  foresee  and  to  proclaim  it  ?  I  thinlt 
ao.  It  »ceni»  to  me  the  only  course  by  which  you  can  avoid 
beiug  involved  in  the  shame  of  a  false  accusation,  and  beyond 
a  doubt  the  only  one,  by  which  (if  that  were  any  object) 
yon  could  remain  a  Government,  after  so  signal  a  discom- 
fitore. 

You  (I  mean  you  individually)  could  make  such  s  declara- 
tion, if  yon  thought  it  just  and  fitting,  without  discredit.  The 
manner  in  which  you  have  ^^>nllucted  yountelf  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  painful  pro(-eeding  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
iiwuns  you  that  advantage ;  only,  if  you  think  it  right  to  do 
this,  do  it  (when  once  your  mind  is  made  up  to  the  propoM> 
tion)  promptly  and  decidedly,  and  du  not  attempt  previoualy 
to  feel  your  way  (as  through  Lord  Lonsdale  in  the  case  of  the 
diToroe  elatue) ;  and,  above  all  things,  do  not  let  your  press 
get  before  yon  and  make  the  su^^cstion  its  own. 

If,  on  the  other  liand,  there  shall  remain,  after  ibe  defence 
la  cJoeei],  such  a  case  still  in  evi<lence  as  compeU  you  eon- 
acaentiously  to  proceed  for  a  condemnation,  why,  then,  I 
have  only  to  hope  that  my  predictions  (whicli  were  deemed, 
1  !)elieve,  extravagant  at  the  time  when  they  were  firrt 
uttered)  of  the  madness  to  which  these  proeeodinga  would 
stir  up  the  people,  tlie  jeopardy  in  which  tlicy  would  place 
the  Crown,  and  the  bitter  repentance  which  they  would  bring 
opon  the  King,  may  be  no  further  acoomplishod  than  they 
have  been  up  to  the  moment  at  which  1  am  writing. 

Adieu.  Pray  undcrttaud  what  I  Iiave  written  (which 
opens  my  whole  mind  to  you  upon  this  sad  subject,  so  far  as 
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t  h»vc  the  mean»  of  nuking   it  np  tt  prcKOt)  u  wMltmti 
to  yau  in  jour  indtvidutU,  not  Tonr  cotponte  capacity. 
Bdieve  mc,  my  dnr  Uverpool, 

Erer  siiioGaTlT  roan, 

Geo.  Ca.\mho. 


Oct.  \a. 
P.S. — Since  this   letter   wa»  trnttcn,  a  tncescogct 
Loiukitt  b«B  panted  tlironglt  Hm  [^ace,  )>y  «hom  wnoe  of  i 
Ibreigii  Miaisten  bare  rcoeinxl  accounts  which  aUnn 
exceedingly  for  the   laaue  of  the  trial  and  the  laiety  of 
Govenimcst.     CaateldcaU  ba*  told  nic  bo  in  bo  nutay 
The  D.  de  Richelieu  (l»c*  not  ovu  to  having  received 
thing  from  De  C»m,  Imt  be  i*  tvidcutly  much  diaqoietsd] 
and   others  (whom  I  met   at  dinner  at  Pouo's  ycBlevdl^) 
were    clearly   under  kimitar    imprcMion*.       Stuart  did  not 
receive  any  letters  by  the  measengor ;  but  some  of  hia  &mily, 
who  aaw  the  meMenger,  wy,  that  he  {Kmu8i?,  I  believe,  by  i 
name}  ^poke  of  the  tiiaJ  aa  taking  an  anbvourabte  turn  fttr  the 
prosecution,  and  of  a  prevailing  espeetation  that  the  Goreni* 
ment   would  abandon    it.       If  thti  l>e  so,   I   have  {wrlupa. 
hardly  anticipated   tlie  coiirw  of  cvcnta   by  this   letter.     I 
■  aend  it,  ncverthetcsa,  a*  it  may  not  iierhaps  be  indifferent  to 
you  to  know  the  )>cariiig  of  my  opinions,  tltoti|;h   they  majrJ 
he  of  no  use,  and  indeed  have  no  claim  to  be  weighed  at 
in  this  unbap]>y  husinoM. 

tliere  is,  aiul  thrrc  was  even  belbre  the  airifil  of  ihntl 
aooonnta,  but  one  opiiiioii  here  amoog  all  clocMM  that  I  hav 
•een,  native  or  foreign,  as  to  the  inexpediei>cy,  the  disgrace, 
and  the  danger  of  tht  |in>c4-eiliti^  ;  aiul  that  opinion,  I  mt 
own,  ha*  Wuii  UiwUy  ptuiiuiincod  wherever  on  tlie  Couliii 
I  liBvo  huard  tlie  subject  brotight  into  convcnation. 

Caatelcicaln,  at  tlir  Rarac  time  that  he  mentioned   to 
tho  aooDunts   from  bundou,  yentifnlny   sliownl    me  a   let 
from  llut  King  of  Naples,  the  ouutents  of  which  I   have  by 
hi*  (Casteldoala's)  deairc  repeated  to  Castlereagb.  lo  be  cooi* 
uiunicatod  to  you  and  to  our  royal  master- 
As  you  will  see  my  letter  to  Castlereagh,  I  need  not 
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repeat  it  here;  but  one  point  in  it  eonuGCts  iritb  the  subject 
of  Ihis  Icitcr  too  disastroiiBly  not  to  force  itself  upon  my 
pen.  The  King  of  Nnplc*  mys  to  Ciuttelcicala,  '  On  me  mfnace 
d'uH  proc4a.'  You  and  1  remember  the  effect  produeat  io 
Eni^uu]  by  iiieproc^  iiguiust  Louis  XVI.  Vi'c  remember 
that  it  was  the  one  point  among  all  the  horrors  of  tlioee 
timn  in  which  there  wa*,or  profewcd  to  be,  but  ouc  general 
»cntimcnt,  on  which  the  Opposition  contended  with  the 
Government  which  nliould  be  foremost  in  condemnation; 
but  Men  there  bad  been  no  royal  proch  since  Charles 
I,  Then  all  the  gcncrul  topics  which  arc  calculated  to  tntlu* 
eocc  mcn'i  miuds — the  sanctity  of  a  tlirono  invaded,  royalty 
degraded,  monarcliy  brought  into  jeopardy — all  were  at  our 
Kcmoc  and  in  our  employ.  Iloir  many  of  the»c  general 
topic*  can  we  rciiturc  upon  now  T 

In  reasoning:,  a  di&tinctiou  may  be  shown,  but  vill  it  be 
admitted  in  fcvling? 

If  yours  had  been  a  suit  of  huxbatid  nguiimt  wife,  indeed 
tlicrc  would  not  otdy  have  been  a  diglmclion,  but  a  lUfferenct, 
But  M>  it  is  with  '  The  Stale ;'  for  the  adverse  part^-  the  simi- 
larity is  too  near-  The  State  complains  of  the  (iueou's  mis- 
condoct,  which  makes  her  unfit,  &c-.  &e.  '  Eh  bicn,'  will 
the  JaeobiDB  say ;  '  the  State  ooraplaina  of  the  King's  raisooD' 
duct,  which  makes  him  unfit,*  &c.  And  can  the  Government 
which  prosecuted  the  Queen  grapple  auoceasfully  uith  this 
argument  f 

In  this  same  way,  T  fear,  theae  unfortunate  proceedings 
will  meet  you  at  ercry  turn,  on  many  a  subject  not  forcMxn, 
and  will  be  mixed  up  with  a  hundred  questions  of  internal 
and  externa]  ]>oliey. 

But  this  is  but  an  useless  reflection,  and  therefore  I  will 
have  done. 

I  reckon  that  by  remaning  here  next  week,  I  may  be 
pretty  sure  of  hearing  the  rrault  of  the  House  of  lords, 
i>efore  I  set  out,  and  may  further  have  a  chance  of  finding 
yon  at  Walmcr. 

Adieu.  G.  C 
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{Private  and  Confidfntial.) 

Mv  »!*■  IIriiKia«»«,  Paris,  Ctet.  ai,  iSml 

I  Hill  vnry  mwcU  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  Fridny, 
•ihI  vnry  rIiuI  tJiat  I  hove  time  to  ftckiiowIeclg«  it  by  the 
rotuni  af  tlio  moMenger. 

Am  you  do  not  montiou  any  convenntion  with  Lord  L. 
it|inii  the  flobjoct  of  my  letter  to  him,  anil  as  (what  I  cannot 
bn  ■!  aII  Murptiud  at)  1  have  not  beard  firam  him  Bince  he 
rvrrircd  it,  I  have  no  menn*  of  jtulgiiig  what  iroprtMioii  it 
iii«y  \m\o  mule  upon  his  mind ;  but  I  am  every  day  more , 
Mliified  with  niywif  for  having  written  it,  and  written  it 
whnn  I  did,  before  the  cry  tor  the  qua&hing  of  the  proceed- 
liiK*  liod  l>ecomc,  aa  it  appean  to  be  becoming  erer^-  day, 
hfiid  and  general  among  the  friend*  of  Oovemment 

Of  Ilic  three  waya  out  of  the  present  difficulty  which  you  , 
iliwiritie  aa  being  in  contemplation — 

The  fint — that  of  forcing  the  bill  through  tbe  House  of  | 
liorda,  to  be  to>t  in  the  Houj«  of  Commouts  would  be  des- 
perate, if  it  were  practicable.  It  would  la»e  tlie  HouM  of  j 
txird*  for  ever  for  fur  our  time  mo»t  iiMurcdIy)  with  the 
lujuutry ;  and  it  would  nnturally  and  justifiably  exasperate 
tlw  frinda  of  Uonimmeiit  in  that  House  againrt  the 
Mtnlaten  (individoally  and  collectively)  and  againrt  the 
King,  to  auch  a  degree,  aa  not  only  to  throw  out  tbe  Ad- 
Riinlalnitiori  with  dtagraoe,  hut  to  lay  thetn  and  tbo  Crown 
at  ibn  mercy  of  tlieir  enemies. 

Iliv  iTDond— tlwl  of  iMuuing  a  reaolutiou  that  the  prMuble 
[■  )m>ved,  and  then  dropping  the  bill  upon  conaideTatkins  of 
fSpedletuqr — hai  tbi«  objection  to  it  in  pritiriple,  that  it 
would  be  flegraiitly  w^jutt  (which  ought  to  prevent  its  being 
flarried}  [  and  thia  further  olgectiou  in  policy,  that  (if 
BBfrM  in  die  llouac  of  Lords)  it  would  only  adjourn  tlio 
tfll  day  of  defeat  in  the  Uoose  of  (.'ommons.  It  is  qnite 
tmpuaaible,  iu  my  opinion,  that  thcHouM  of  CommotLS 
eoulil  nci|i)iesoe  in  lluit  mode  of  dispoaing  of  the  matter.  If 
II10  bill  wi-rc  to  lie  IhrxtWH  out  in  the  Houae  of  Lord*,  lliat 
WMild  ho  admitted  u  aattafaction  to  tlw  Queen:  but  bow 
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can  any  one  imagine  that  her  friends  should  be  contented 
with  a  verdict  of  guiJtj',  not  ventured  to  I)c  followed  up  by 
any  aentenec?  They  would,  of  course— they  must,  in  oonsls- 
tency  with  all  that  ttiey  Lave  ai«scrted — deny  the  juntice  of 
the  condemnation.  The  very  forbearance  of  the  court  which 
bad  passed  it,  would  furnish  a.  primd  facie  ar^imeut  in  sup- 
port of  thnt  denial.  And  tlius  the  whole  question  would  be 
dragged  iuto  the  House  of  Commons,  tlie  Queen's  friends 
claiming  instead  of  deprecating  the  di.icus»ioii. 

The  motion  for  a»  allowance,  whenever  made,  would  natu- 
rally open  the  whole  question,  even  if  it  were  not  brought 
forward  in  a  substantive  shape.  Or  the  restoration  to  the 
Liturgy  would  be  at  once  assumed,  as  the  necessary  con*e< 
quencc  of  tbc  dropping  of  the  bill,  and  Government  would 
bavo  only  the  option  of  yielding  tliat  point,  in  the  fiice  of  the 
criminEitory  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  those  acta, 
on  the  allegation  of  which  the  Qnccii's  luinio  hod  been  ex- 
cluded, were  proved — or  of  resisting  it  at  the  expense  of 
bq;inning  the  wbulc  subject  over  again. 

The  last  of  thcRe  objections — perhaps,  indeed,  tlic  whole 
of  theni—apply,  though  in  »  mitigated  degree,  to  the  third 
mode  which  you  and  (iranville  bare  suggested — 1  admit  in 
a  very  mitigated  degree — but  they  do  apply.  The  injustice 
would  be  mudi  le«9  flagrant  in  ilisuiissing  the  penal  part  of 
llic  meacure  first,  and  then  lecturing  the  culprit,  than  in 
condemning  in  toio,  and  tlteu  (for  reasons  of  convenience) 
suspending  execution.  But  would  not  the  practical  difficul- 
ties, as  with  respect  to  the  Uousc  of  Commons,  be  nearly 
the  same '(  Wotdd  not  the  triumph  over  tlio  Uovenuneut  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  though  not  complete,  be  so  great  aa  to 
invite  irreai«t(bly  an  attempt  to  bring  it  to  oomplotion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  F  Would  not  the  qnention  of  allowance 
lie  quite  a*  oiicn  as  in  tltc  otlier  case?  Li  short,  having,  in 
an  ciiil  hour,  brought  the  charges  against  the  Queen  to  the 
teat  of  a  judicial  tritd,  has  «tie  not  a  right  to  a  condemnation 
or  acquittal  t  In  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  tbc  answer 
would  nut  admit  of  n  doubt.  No  man  could  maintuin  for  a 
moment  that  the  prosecutor,  or  the  judge  with  the  coiicuriencc 
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of  the  prDsecntor,  oouM,  of  tbeir  own  aooord,  withdraw  the 
CTimuul  oooscqnenocsj  Kod  fix,  at  the  same  time,  the  moral 
taint  upon  the  aoctucd.  The  iDoral  may,  and  in  this  ewe 
probftbl;  vil),  remain  in  tlic  opinion  of  tbc  world,  in  spite  of 
\tgtl  acquittal ;  but  l^ol  ai-<iuitta],  with  all  its  legal  conte- 
quenocs,  the  Queen,  I  apprehend,  like  ill  other  accuaed 
|ienons,  must  have,  if  she  does  not  incur  legal  condannatioo. 
^e  attempt  to  compromise  for  anvthiiig  short  of  thif,  I  fear 
will  onljr  lead  to  new  difficulties  and  emhairaioiQcnts.  Stich 
a  compromise  may  be  more  palatable  than  the  total  abaodoii- 
ing  of  the  object  so  long  and  so  eagerly  pursued.  But  that 
consideratiun  comes  now  too  late  ;  it  ought  to  hare  prcrented 
tbc  comraeocenient  of  a  judicial  [iioceeding.  A  legal  pnoesa 
roust  have  a  le^  imuc.  Elite  tbc  whole  question  would  be 
liable,  and  likely  to  )>e  entered  npon  anew,  startiiig  only 
from  the  ground  conceded  to  the  accused,  but  not  resting 
while  an  inch  of  ground  remainH  to  lie  gained  to  her. 

I  know  well  how  mortifj-ing,  how  psinful,  how  (to  speak  too 
plainly)  di»crc<)iuug  such  a  aactifice  of  the  whole  object  must 
be  felt  to  be :  but  I  am  intimately  conrinoed  that  to 
keep  anything  back  (suppo«iug  anything  couetHlnl)  will  only 
insure  discredit,  both  iu  the  attempt  and  in  the  failure — a 
prolongation  of  pain,  and  murtiGcation!>  more  numerous  and 
more  galling. 

Tf  this  be  the  oounc  ultimately  piu^ied,  only  let  tbta 
prediction  of  mine  be  remembered  among  others  on  tbc  same 
subject,  of  which,  howe?cr  cstraragant  they  may  have  been 
thought  when  uttered,  the  ei'ent  alone  can  ascertain  the 
vabdity. 

/  think,  if  the  bill  is  to  be  given  up,  it  must  be  given  up 
ii  loto  in  the  lioase  of  Lords,  and  by  Lirerpooi  himaelf. 

The  defence  of  Government  for  having  brought  it  forward, 
will,  in  my  opiniou,  come  with  iutinitely  better  grace,  with 
infinitely  more  effect,  in  answer  to  an  attack  firom  the  Oppo> 
■ition,  than  it  can  do  in  any  qualified  apology  put  into  the 
month  of  a  fHend.  Such  an  attack  will,  I  hare  no  douirt, 
be  nHoaced  in  the  debate  which  will  arise  upon  the  nltaiKlmi' 
ment  of  the  bill.     1  see  uo  objection  to  it«  betn^;  chaUmged 
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in  tliKt  debate,  upon  any  expresHioii  of  aaticincits  or  triumpli 
firom  tiie  Opposition ;  and  if  menaced  and  de&od,  and  al^cr- 
wards  retreated  from  {aa  T  think  it  would  he),  1  see  no 
objection  to  the  Oorcrnmcnt  then  saying,  that  e^fler  the 
mutaee,  it  is  impoajtible  to  let  the  matter  rest  there,  and 
tliat  they  nil  for  the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  tlicir 
conduct;  and  theu  avowedly  invitiof^  a  motion  upon  which 
that  judgment  may  be  taken.  But  I  am  strongly  averse 
from  any  unavoned  contrivanne  by  whieh  a  friend — be  his 
iodcpeudcucc  what  you  will  {and  recollect  with  a  coronation 
in  proapect,  no  peer  will  be  lulntitted  to  be  independent  who 
i»  not  already  a  Duke,  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  a  Garter) — 
should  come  forward,  ludf  of  hi*  own  motion,  and  half  from 
the  euggcstions  of  others.  The  crisis  ia  too  big  for  such 
tnctiea.  Xothing  but  plniu  mRnjigcment,  or  rather  alwenoe 
of  all  management,  will  suit  it;  and  happily  Liverpool  stands 
in  a  situation  in  which  hit  ount  word  will  curry  him  through. 
But  I  set  the  »;reatest  importance  oti  wliatcvcr  is  done  being 
done  straightforward,  and  originating  with  hhmelf. 

Let  me  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  peer  you  meutioued, 
and  the  one  suggested  by  Qrauvillc,  arc  each  in  my  mind 
rery  objeelionahle.  Yours  would  not  do  well  what  requires 
the  uiccst  execution.  lie  is  besides  suspected  (I  am  sure  I 
know  not  how  justly,  but  I  know  he  i*  suspcoted)  of  looking 
to  n  liigbcr  honour.  For  his  own  sake,  tlit^rcfore,  I  should 
be  wrry  that  a  task  should  be  imposed  upon  him  which 
must  at  ouoc  confirm  that  suspicion,  mid  deprive  him  of  the 
object  of  his  desire,  if  he  really  entertains  it.  The  other 
peer  was,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  very  worst  enemy 
(in  my  humble  judgment)  of  the  present  Administration. 
His  language  upon  this  particular  subject  has  been  from  the 
be^nuing,  not  only  unfriendly,  but  condemnatory.  He 
never  opened  his  mouth  in  defence  of  Ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  did  not  qualify  that  defence 
with  exceptions  or  admissions  that  made  it  more  mischievoua 
than  helpful.  In  the  Hoiu«  of  (Emmons  tlie  Ooverumcnt 
could  not  avoid  the  cril,  because  he  was  (hvre  a  leriathan 
from  property  and  ktatiun.      Uut  in  the  House  to  which  he 
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iH  now  gone,  he  ia  uot  ueceaaarily  of  Biich  a  size ;  and  I 
sjioiild  think  the  greatot  potwihlv  cn-or  in  jicrMiial  politic* 
to  make  him  m.     But  thia  by  the  iraj*. 

The  courwe  wliich  I  irrommciK)  iw  tiie  «raJghtforward 
coanc,  oncG  takou,  it  matters  not  who  ia  the  mere  mover 
of  a  propoxitioii  publicly  challtnjfCii.  This  coune,  and  this 
alone,  vill  restore  to  the  Qovcrnmcnt  an  advantage  which, 
I  recollect,  was  thought  aitd  )iUt«l  m  eaaeiitial  id  all 
our  diwiissiona  of  February  last  (though  it  was  aftemacds 
attOKCtliin-  loot  night  ofj,  tlint  any  inculpation  of  the  Quooo 
Bltould  proceed  from  the  false  movement  of  her  own  frieoda. 
Giving  lip  the  \n\\  frankly,  on  the  mixed  considerations  on 
which  it  would  be  givi^n  up  according  to  thi*  courao,  the 
Queen's  moral  giiilt  wouhl  not  Itc  formally  ii^atived,  though 
nIic  would  have  tlie  legal  lioncfits  of  the  gchcrnt  iioquittal. 
Bui,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  would  only  l)e  affirmod,  if  tlic 
Opposition  made  a  charge  upon  the  Oorcrument,  in  refuta- 
tion of  which  (lie  HouNC  muxt  nof-riwnrily  nffimi  it. 

One  more  consideration  1  will  mention,  and  then  luive 
done.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  expediency  of 
a  prorogation  to  the  end  of  Jantiary  (whether  the  interval  be 
to  be  emjdoyed  in  framing  a  new  Adminiiitratiou,  or  in  endea- 
vouring to  make  this  staud].  Bvt,  I  am  strougljr  of 
opinion,  that  «nch  advice  cui  be  given  only  if  the  Queen's 
Irill  be  entirely  put  aii  end  to  by  a  Ugal  acjuUtal,  with  (b» 
I  have  Mid  before)  all  itt  legal  eoiut^encea ;  and  that  to 
prorogue  Parliament,  after  a  slur  thrown  by  the  Doom  of 
Lords  u)ion  the  Queen  extra-judicially,  unnecessarily,  an<l 
ttDprovokcdIy,  would  cant  and  merit  an  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  ComDious. 

Vou  will  judge  from  the  nxe  of  my  paper,  (hat  I  had  do 
intention  when  I  began  of  entering  into  so  long  a  disaer- 
tation.  I  meant  to  do  little  more  than  to  acknowledge  your 
letter. 

I  must  not,  however,  altogether  omit  to  notice  the  other 
part  of  it. 

«  •  *  • 

1  am  not  at  all  surpriw-d  at  what  you  tell  me  of  Bennett 
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or  Lord  J.  Riisscll.  Hume's  silence  on  Tuesday  does  sur- 
prise me,  and  )(x>k:>,  I  think,  more  like  «  plot  thftii  anything 
tliBt  he  could  have  uttered. 

1   douhled   kbout   writing  to   Liverpool   to-day;  bnt   the 
time  Unit   I  have  ooueumed  in  writing  to  you  resolves  that 
idoubt — for  I  could  not  now  write  to  him  without  detaining 
I  the  motscngcr. 

If  you  lliink  thitt  letter  worth  hiit  perusat  (whtcli  must 
depend  upon  the  stntc  of  things  at  the  time  when  it  reaches 
you),  I  liave  no  difticulty  in  ullowiiig  you  to  communicate  it 
to  him. 

Perhaps,  iiftpr  nil,  it  rony  be  a  Icjm  unpleaMtnt  mode  of 
conveying  my  opinions  than  the  obtruding  them  directly 
upon  him»elf,  at  a  moment  when  tliey  might  puntilily  rather 
embarrn.-<4  than  assist  him. 

I  think,  however,  tltat  1  Hhall  write  to  him  by  tbe  next 
mcsaeiiger. 

The  point  upon  which  I  am  anxious  that  he  should  ktiow 
what  I  think,  is  that  of  the  proposed  reAolatioii  afiirming 
the  preamble  to  have  been  proved ;  the  rather,  because  1  • 
rkam  from  Sir  C.  Stuart,  that  the  notion  of  such  nn  excnpc 
fivm  the  bill  in  very  general  in  London ;  and  1  met  with  it 
among  the  Ministers  hero  before  I  received  your  letter.  It 
ncciiiiii  to  ittrike  oome  of  them  as  nn  mlmiivble  ex[>edieut  for 
obtaining  the  main  object  of  the  bill,  without  making  a 
defeat  up<m  it  But  if  auch  l>e  (and  it  is)  tlie  character  of 
the  expedient,  surely  the  adversaries  of  the  measure  will  be 
&»  clear-sighted  as  ita  frieuds.     Adieu. 

Ever  siuccrcly  yours, 

P.S. — On  reading  over  my  letter  I  see  that  I  have  taken 
for  granted  throughout  that  the  bill  >m  not  to  IfC  [iMoecIi  1 
mean  that  it  cannot  be  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  thconly  question  !«  how  to  get  out  of  it. 
Such  certainly  is  my  own  opinion,  and  it  is  confirmed  cer- 
tainly by  oU  I  he«r  from  London. 

If  this  opinion  be  erroneous,  there  it  undoubtedly  an  al- 
ternative which   I  have  not  argued.     But  what  1  am  most 
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deuroua  to  eipress  as  my  opinion,  is  that  there  is  only  the 
alternatiTe  betireen  cariTiiig  the  bill  aUogether,  or  losing  it 
altogether :  th&t  middle  courses  will  be  found  delusive  and 
dangerous. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  on  the 
loth  of  November  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  small 
majority  of  9,  upon  which  Lord  Liverpool  withdrew  it. 

In  our  journey  to  Ickworth,  Mr.  Canning  observed 
with  earnestness : — 

I  would  have  forfeited  my  life,  if  I  had  been  the  Qoeen's 
Attorney-General,  if  I  had  not  compelled  the  QoTemmentto 
wididraw  the  bill,  simply  by  my  opening  speech.  I  would 
have  read  a  list  of  witnesses  which  alone  would  have  pro- 
duced this  result.  But  Mr.  Brougham  allowed  himself  to 
be  hampered  by  his  friends  in  oppositiou. 

Further,  he  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
Mr.  Brougham  made  a  very  great  mistake  on  behalf 
of  his  client,  in  consenting  to  carry  on  the  defence 
after  the  witness  Restelli  was  not  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Canning  said :  '  If  the  defence  had  then  closed,  not  a 
peer  could  have  voted  for  the  bill.'  He  thought 
the  Government  had  got  out  of  it  better  than  he 
expected. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MR.   CAKNINO'S   RK8IONATION    APTES     THE     QVEBN's     THUL  — 
HE   ACCEPTS   THE  OFTICB   OF   GOVEKNOB-GENEIUL  OF   INDIA. 

TTTHEN  the  Queen's  trial  was  over,  Mr.  Canning 
*  '    returned  to  England. 

He  then  determined  to  resign.  The  following 
letters  state  his  reasons  for  the  step. 

{Private  and  ConfidmHal.) 

My  dbae  Ltvekfool,  ^'^  ^""^  ^^  "•  '»"• 

I  send  you  my  papers  to  beforir&rdedirlien  you  have  read 
them.  After  mudi  consideration  1  have  determined  to  strike 
out  entirely  everything  that  could  be  looked  upon  as  contro- 
versial, and  have  confined  myself  (in  the  note  to  my  col- 
leagues) to  a  simple  statement  of  motive,  and  declaration  of 
goodwUl. 

That  to  the  E.  I  have  made  a  leiter,  Bnding  the  third  per- 
son, when  so  often  repeated,  harsh  and  pedantic. 

I  have  only  to  hope  that  both  will  be  received  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  written. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

ac. 

P.S. — I  shall  send  my  letter  to  Carlton  House  to-morrow. 


India  Board,  Deo.  ti,  iSao. 
Mr.  Canning  thinks  it  due  to  his  colleagues  to  circulate 
for  their  perusal  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  King. 

The  state  of  things  to  which  his  Majesty's  gracious  com' 
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nMuids,  roceiTed  by  Mr.  CanniDg  in  Uie  mnntli  of  June,  were 
applicable,  no  longer  existing,  he  has  now  uo  alternative 
consiftleut  nith  liis  original  resolution  to  uke  no  part  in  (lie 
proceedings  sf;aiQst  the  Queen,  than  that  which  is  coutainttl 
in  tJtc  accom)»iufiu];  letter.  But  in  rcwrting  to  tliat  alter> 
Datirc  he  is  most  anxioits  to  impress  u|)on  his  coUcagoca  tbe 
a»urance,  that  he  acts  koIcIv  from  a  *exue  of  the  increased 
difficult}-  of  his  oirn  personal  position,  and  of  the  inoon> 
veuicuccs  which  biM  ountinuniioe  in  office  under  that  increased 
difficulty  mu»t  entail  upon  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  upon 
himself. 

He  cannot  refrain  IVom  funher  assuring  them  that  he 
separates  from  them  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  that  he  bean ' 
to  tliem  coUectirely  and  indiriduall;  the  aincercvt  goodwill, 
and  that  it  is  a  deep  inortifieation  to  liini  tliat  one  unfor> 
tiiiiale  question  should,  from  circumstances  over  which  he 
baa  no  control,  prevent  him  at  n  moment  like  tbe  present 
from  continuing  to  take  his  full  share  in  upholding,  in  con- 
junction witli  them,  tho«  gencriL]  principlest  of  )»olioy,  interna] 
■od  extarnal,  upon  which  they  have  been  acting  cordially 
together. 

It  is  Mr.  Canning's  intention  to  return  to  the  Continent 
as  soon  as  lie  hat  wound  up  the  bunno««  of  his  office,  and 
nut  to  be  in  Englaud  during  tbe  agitation  of  this  unhappy 
C|uestion,  unlcM  in  rircuuistanoca  cput«-  iinfonvwcu,  or  specific 
cally  tbo  vindication  of  his  own  conduct  should  require  his 
preaenee  in  tbe  Uouse  of  Commons. 


Sir,  India  Board  OSet,  Dm.  is,  iSte. 

According  to  yoiu-  Majesty's  graCMlis  pemuHiun,!  now  take 
tbe  liberty  of  humbly  addrc«*iug  myadf  to  your  Majesty  cm  < 
tbe  subject  which  your  Majesty  was  so  good  as  to  allow  me 
to  o|>en  to  you  when  Inst  1  bad  llic  honour  of  an  audience. 
Although  I  ani  liound  to  eonfcm  that  Lon)  Liverpool,  with 
whom  I  have  in  the  interval  had  tbe  fulleat  commnnicaliou 
U]>on  the  HubjocI,  docs  not  apjH-ar  tu  l)u  convinced  of  tlie< 
ueocastty  of  the  Btej>  which  I   am  taking,  1   must  also  say 
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thfit  diMniwion  and  rcflficUon  hitvc  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the 
opinion  vrhich  I  have  already  aubmittod  to  your  Mnjesty. 

Whew,  in  the  month  of  June,  T  premimed  humbly  to 
represent  to  your  >rajcaty  the  impossibility  of  iny  taking  any 

IfNUit  in  the  proceedings  iigoiiiiit  the  Queen,  and  in  couse* 
qncnce  laid  at  your  Majesty's  feet  the  tender  of  my  reaigna- 
tiofl,  your  Majeoty  liad  the  goodness  and  coudeacensioo  to 
oommand  nic  to  continue  in  your  Ker<rioe,  ahstainiug  firom  any 
■ban  in  those  proceedings.  And  your  Majesty  was  farther 
pleued  to  grant  me  fnll  authority  to  plead  your  Majesty's 
exprew  commands  for  so  continuing  in  office. 

That  authority  I  have  not  abused.  And  I  have  per^evervd 
ID  obedience  to  your  Majetty'*  conimaudn  (the  generosity  of 
which  I  can  never  sufficiently  acknowledge)  until  a  state  of 
tbisga  baa  arisen  to  which  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
■Iiplying. 

The  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
then  in  contemplation  when  your  Majesty's  eommands  wore 
laid  upon  me,  was  one  which  would  have  been  conducted  (as 
that  in  the  House  of  Lords)  apart  from  all  other  matters. 
The  absenting  myself  from  that  separate  proceeding  would 
have  retjuired  no  other  explanation  than  that  which  your 
Majesty  had  so  indulgently  authorized  mc  to  furnish :    nor 

I  nce<]  »uch  partial  nbMeuce  from  the  House  of  Commons  liaro 
created  any  embarrassment  in  the  general  conduct  of  parlia- 
mentary  buBiDeaa. 

But  tbc  discussions  respecting  the  Queen,  which  may  now 
he  expected  in  the  ilousc  of  Commons,  will  be  so  much 
intermixed  with  the  general  budinesM  of  the  MCswiou,  that  a 
Miuister  could  not  absent  himself  from  them  without  apjiear 
ing  virtually  to  abandon  tlie  parliamentary  duties  of  his 
Btatiou.  On  the  other  hnud,  to  be  present,  ns  a.  Minister, 
taking  no  part  in  the  tliscussionn,  must  produce  not  only  tbe 
most  painful  embarras.-sment  to  himself,  but  the  greatest  per- 
.  plexity  to  bis  colleagues,  and  tbc  utmost  disadvantage  to  the 
conduct  of  your  Majesty's  affairs. 

Prom  these  difficulties.  Sir,  1  sec  no  remedy,  except  in  the 
renewal  to  your  Majesty  of  my  humble,  but  earnest,  request 
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tlwt  your  Mi^esty  vi]l  be  gndonaly  plcMcd  to  approre  of  mj 
retiring  &om  tbo  aitiiatioii  which  I  havi>  noir  th«  honour 
to  bold  in  joar  Msjcsti,''*  Oovcrnmcut.  Entreating  j'Oiir 
Majesty  to  believe  that  I  aba])  carry  with  me  out  of  office  an 
uttiib«tc<l  xeal  for  the  proe]>crity  of  your  Mi^csty's  reign,  and 
an  DDaltenible  aenae  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  I 
hare  uniformly  experienced  at  your  Mfljerty's  hands  from 
the  moment  of  my  entrance  into  your  service.  1  am,  with 
profound  veneration  and  attachintMit, 

Your  Majesty's 
Mo«t  dutiftd  and  moat  obedient  Subject  nod  Servant, 

GeoEOB  Cannino. 


Tite  King  receives   vitb  Kgret,  but  not  with  surpfiwpi 
Mr.  Caiining's  letter,  tendering  his  resignation. 

Tlie  King  feds,  M  Ite  ahould  do,  the  loss  of  a  servuit, 
irhoae  ^at  tnlcnts  rendered  him  so  very  naefiil  to  the  Go- 
remment,  and  the  country. 

Oarltox  HotTSt,  Dee.  13,  1B20. 


{PrifMie.) 
Mv  RKAR  SiH,  Whit*li«ll,  Dec.  II,  iSio. 

You  must  allow  me  to  express  my  extreme  regret  at  your ' 
determination,  though  I  dare  not  lake  the  liberty  of  remon- 
strating against  it. 

Tlie  \o»»  to  the  King's  Nnioe  and  to  your  colleagues 

will  be  irreparable ;  and  let  me  add  tliat  1  sliall  fed  it  deeply  : 

for  your  kind,  cordial,  and  houourable  conduct  has  made  a 

Btrong  and  lasting  imprea&iou  on  my  mind. 

1  eliall  ever  remain. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

SiDHotrm. 
Kight  Hon.  George  Canning. 
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(Private.) 

[y  DBiB  Caxxixo,  Foroigii  OfEws  Doo.  19.  iSao. 

As  I  uiitlentaiid  you  leave  town  early  to-morrow,  and  I 
maf  not  have  the  piciisure  of  seeing  you,  I  take  this  mode 
(hariug  f&iied  of  finding;  you  at  the  India  Bonn),  when  I 
called)  to  cxprCM*  the  Tcry  great  pemoiml  icgrct  with  which 
I  read  your  letter  to  yoiir  oolleaguea,  annouDciug  your 
retirement  from  ofTicc  at  thi»  important  ooi^nncturc. 

The  unauimity  of  acntimcut  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
Cabinet  upon  our  geuerul  [lolicy,  iuternal  and  oxtcrnal, 
makes  it  additionally  painful  tliat  a  single  queBtiou  Hliould 
have  leil  to  a  result  so  prejudicial  as  yotu:  h-aving  the  Qo- 
vemmeut  must  he,  under  any  circam8tauce«,  to  the  public 
tterrice.  T  cannot  presume  for  a  moment  to  qucsdou  the 
solidity  of  the  grounds  upon  which  your  sense  of  publie 
dnty  has  led  you  to  decide  this  qucdtion  in  the  sense  which 
will  deprive  ua  of  your  valuable  and  important  assistance ; 
but  as  tlie  individual  member  of  the  Uovcrnineut  who  must 
feci  your  loss  the  moat  seriously,  Iwth  iu  the  House  of 
Commons  and  iu  the  busiuesft  of  the  Foreign  Office,  I  will 
not  refrain  from  expressing  my  disappointment.  Allow  me 
at  the  snme  time  most  cordially  to  thank  you  for  the  uniform 
attention  with  which  you  have  followed  up,  and  the  kindness 
with  whicli  you  have  asMsled  nie,  in  the  business  of  the 
department  for  the  conduct  of  which  I  am  more  imme- 
diately rcsjxiusible. 

Believe  mc,  dear  Canning, 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 
Castlerraor, 


Sir,  East  India  House,  Dea  aa,  i8ao. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  Indto  Company  hare 
uuanimoualy  retiucstod  ua  to  convey  to  you  the  expression 
of  thia  tbdr  regret  at  your  retimment  from  the  high  public 
station  of  Preii<Ieat  of  the  Board  of  Commisaionera  for  the 
AiGiira  of  India  :  and  at  the  same  time  to  testify  to  you  the 
sincere  respect  with  which  they  have  been  impresaed  by  the 
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ftUe,  apright,  and  oonciliatoiy  manner  in  which  you  htn 
discliargctl  the  duties  of  th»l  station. 

Ilic  functions  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Bo«rd  orer  which 
j-ou  lift»e  presided  for  a  jieriod  of  nearly  five  yeara,  hare 
tiecii  exercised  with  so  much  c&ndour  and  courtesy,  as  well 
w»  with  such  inrariftblc  attention  to  the  int«riMl«  both  of  the 
public  and  the  Company,  that  they  hare  been  almoat  en- 
tirely divested  of  the  invidious  cliaracter  which  muftt  cver/l 
in  some  degree,  attach  to  a  controlling  Board. 

Wc  reflect   with  peculiar  gratification   that   under    your  I 
auspicco  ttie   Comi»ny's  Mrmats  hare  been  elected  by  tha( 
Coart   of  Directors  for    the  distin^shcd  appointments  ofl 
Oovemors  of  two  of  the  principal  Kettlement*  in  India ;  and 
have  been  cheerfViUy  recommended   by  you   to   hia   Majesty 
for  his  gracious  approbation. 

\Vhil.il  ne  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Court,  that  yoai 
c«rry  with  you  their  sincercat  wishes  for  every  jmosible  hap-i 
pincM,  we  desire  individually  to  offer  you  our  Im»1  acknow. 
Icdgmcuta  for  the  attention  and  urbanity  which  we  have  I 
uniformly  eKpericnocd  iq  the  courac  of  the  communicationa  | 
which  we  have  had  the  honour  to  hold  with  you,  and  whii'h 
have  l>ccn  «iunUy  felt  and  ncknowledgrd  by  our  prcdcocssoi* ' 
ill  the  chairs. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servants, 

O.  A.  RoniNEOM,  Chairman, 
T.  Berd,  Deputy  Chainnui. 

Tlie  Right  Hon.  Qeorge  Canning. 


Obxtikukn,  TwWenhani  (Norfolk)  Doc.  aj,  iSao, 

I    hare    received,    with    a    satisfaction    which    I    cannot 

adequately  expresa,  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honour 

to  addroM  to  me  on  tlie  asnd  instant. 

1   beg  of  you   to  say  for  me  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 

lunr  NDaibW  I  am  uf  tlieir  kindncsi  and   liow  proud  I  am  of 

Iheir  tu>ti)m>nr. 
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Tlte  office  which  has  placed  me  in  r^»tioD  iritli  that  body 
ia   otw  of  which,  lu  you  juirtly  observe,  the  function*   are 
,  aecesitnrily  of  n  somewhat  invidious  chararttrr. 

It  would   bo   pr«Bumptiiou9  to   armigii  the  wisdom  of  an 

[ institution,  in    the   forioution  of  which   (with   some  alight 

Khatiges   and    modifit-ations)   so   muiy  of  the  greatVHt  jmli- 

P'ticians  of  our  country  in  the  preaeut  age,  have  subatantially 

coHouired. 

But  the  fact  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  Board  of  Com- 

^'niMnncTB  for   the  Affairs  of   India    exhibits    perhupx    the 

single  ioatance  of  an  authority,  the  power  belonging  to  which 

is  simply  corrective,  coercive,  and  repressive.      Partaking  in 

no  degree  of  any  of  those  attributes  by  which  the  exerci«e  of 

kbanh  duties  is  in  other  iostanoea  softened  and  compeiuwtcd  ; 

't  power   wliich   may  reduce  or   abulixh  establishments,  but 

catiiiot  create  or  extend  them ;  may  negative  appointments, 

[but  cannot  nominate  to  them ;  may  chock  or  situt  the  flow 

jof  beneficence,  but  cauuot  originate  or  suggest  a  single  act 

\ot  grace  or  farour. 

To  Iiave  admintBtcrcd  for  near  five  years  such  a  power — 
rnot  sacrificing  (as  I  hojie)  any  of  its  duties,  however  dis. 
agreeable,  to  a  fear  of  colli«ion — and  yet,  without  incurring 
odium,  would  have  been  no  small  cnii'te  of  self-congratulation. 
The  letter  wliich  1  have  had  the  gratification  to  roccivc 
Arom  you,  carries  that  feeling  nitich  higher ;  and  makes  me 
reflect  upon  the  vcarH  which  I  have  passed  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  your  aflairs,  a«  upon  the  period  of  my  public  life 
by  which  1  shall  be  most  anxious  tu  be  remembered. 

My  coucurreiicc  in  the  appointment  of  two  of  your  most 

distiuguisltcd  itervanti  to  the  Governments  of  Bombay  and  of 

Mftdras,  is  among  tlic  acts  of  that  admiimtration  ui>ou  which 

,  J  look  back  with  the  greatest  complacency.     I  do  not  think, 

udeed,  tliat   the   example  of  those  appointments  ought  to 

into  a  rule.     They  are  justifiable  exceptions  to  a  rule 

^generally  salutary. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  the  cane  in  which  it  would  be  expe< 
dieot  tliat  the  AyjA^W  office  of  your  Government  in  India 
■botlh)   be   fdletl  otherwise  than  from  I'^ngland.     lliat  main 
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Ifalk  Kk  least  between  the  systemB  of  the  TDdian  and  Britisli 
Govemmetit*  ought,  for  the  advanla^  of  hoth  (ia  my  judg- 
ment) to  be  inrftriahty  maintained.  But,  tuidcr  the  peculiar 
circnmittanoeA  of  British  India,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Klpbiu* 
tttoDc  first,  and  aftcrvrnrd*  Oeiieral  Munro,  were  «clect«d  for 
their  respective  deatinations,  I  am  tatUfivd  that  cverj-  conside* 
ration  of  Britiith,  aa  well  aa  Indian  policy,  was  beat  consulted 
by  those  Bclections. 

It  ia  at  least  a  presumption  of  my  sincerity  in  this  con- 
viction, tltut  I  had  no  acciuaintanoe  with  either  of  tbeae 
gentlemen,  except  through  the  medium  of  tJieir  tcrvioea. 

It  is  B  further  satisfaction  to  me  that,  with  the  exception  | 
of  these  two  appointments,  to  which  tlie  law  made  my  con> 
currence  oecessaiy,  I  can  truly  lay  with  respect  to  any 
nominationii  in  yonr  itervice,  of  whatever  description,  abroadJ 
or  at  home,  I  have  ucrer  exercised  any  sort  of  interforenoe ; 
much  le«  liave  ever  unced  any  personal  wi^h,  or  asked  any 
personal  favour. 

This  declaration  I  might  not  have  thought  necessary,  had 
I  not  been  informed  that  the  contnuy  conduct  has  beeo 
most  unaceouutably  impntc<l  to  lae,  iii  some  late  discussion 
in  your  Court  of  Proprietors. 

I  am  luippy  in  addressing  my  denial  of  such  an  imputa- 
tion to  thonc  who  have  the  liest  mnuis  of  estimating  the 
truth  of  that  denial. 

1  take  leave  of  you,  Gcollcmcn,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Director*,  with  the  sinceixMt  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  Empire  oommittcd  to  llieir  cbai^',  in  the  welfare  or 
which  I  slinll  never  rca^c,  even  in  a  privute  station,  to  take 
the  deepest  intereat :  and  with  a  lasting  sense  of  the  caudour 
and  cordiality  which  have  unifonnly  prevailed  in  my  inter- 
oounc  with  all  lliosc  memlKr*  of  your  body  with  whom  I 
bSTO  been  brought  imniedintely  in  contact. 

To  you.   Gentlemen,  who   are  the   organs  of  the   Coart 
upon  the  present  occasion,  I  am  very  deniroos  of  repeating, 
my  fan^wdl    in  |)erson :  and  [if  the  new  Commismcni  sboold 
not  bo  iasiied  before  I  return  to  town  next  week)  I  shall  be 
glad    to  see   you   for  that  purpose  at  the   India   Board,  on 
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Tuesday  or  Thursday  morning,  the  sad  or  4th  of  JaDiury, 
as  may  beet  suit  yovir  conreuience. 

I  hare  tLc  hoDoor  to  be,  &c.  &&, 

GeOHOE   CAN'!fIS'0. 

Notwithstaoding  the  courteous  and  dignified  an- 
swer of  the  King  to  Mr.  Canning's  letter  tendering 
his  resignation,  his  Majesty  was  in  hia  heart  grievously 
offended  with  him.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  King's 
displeasure  was  not  at  tlic  course  which  lu-  had  him- 
self adopted — with  that  his  Majesty  was  little  dis- 
pleased; but  it  happened  that  hia  personal  friends  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  though  in  general  supporters  of 
Lord  Liveqjool'a  Government,  had  taken  a  very 
active  part  against  the  bill. 

They  took  this  course  because  they  believed  it  to 
be  the  right  one;  for  Mr.  Canning,  loyally  faithful  to 
the  line  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  in  no 
way  wlmtever  sought  to  influence  their  judicial  con- 
duct. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  impression  mode  on 
the  King's  mind;  he  attributed  the  part  which  they 
[took  to  his  advice,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his 
Majesty  made  the  strongest  opposition  to  his  re-admis- 
iBion  into  the  Cabinet,  when  (after  the  death  of  the 
Queen  in  August,  i8ii)  Lord  I-iverpool  urged  it  on 
his  Majesty.  This  opposition  led  Mr.  Canning  to 
turn  his  mind  in  another  direction;  and  from  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  necessarily  obtained  of 
Indiiui  affairs,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  the  interest  which  he  had  acquired  in  them, 
the  post  of  Governor-General  had  great  attrac- 
tions for  him.     The  history  of  wliat  passed  in  the 
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early  sti^ca  of  the   negotiations  for  this  arrange- 
ment is  contained  in  tlie  following  letter. 
Mr  DKAB  MoELEV,  T«ntl..m,  D«emW  .a,  i8... 

I  do  not  wonder  ttmt  you  aliould  still  fed  some  of  that 
uncertniDty  on  jiArtiriilar  point*  which  I  trace  in  your  letter, 
md  which  CliarloB  ICilis  rcjiorts  you  to  mc,  ait  having  dia- 
doeed  in  your  conrcreiice  with  him. 

IiwtCftd  of  solving  specific  diflicultiefl,  the  beat  way  will  be 
to  give  you  a  short  general  view  of  the  whole  matter,  from 
which  you  may  collect  solutioDn  for  yourself. 

T.  In  June  hut  there  was  a  contest  between  Liverpool  and 
tlie  King,  for  and  ngainot  my  readmiasion  into  office.  I  tlien 
begged  not  to  be  prcMcd  upon  the  King,  as  yon  know.  I  iraa 
•0  far  taken  at  my  word  that  the  preuurc  was  dropped,  for  the 
time,  to  be  renewed  on  the  Kitig'a  return  from  Ireland, 

2.  On  hia  31aje»ty'H  return  from  Ireland,  he  espreealy 
forbad  Liverpool  to  opc-n  the  »ii)>jt«t,  and  it  was  oiljourued 
till  tlw  return  from  Hanover. 

3.  Soon  after  the  King's  departure  for  Hanover,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Court  of  Directors  communicated  to  me  a  letter 
fix>m  Lord  Hastinga,  implying  in  the  dearest  manner  his  (Lewd 
H.'s]  wish  to  hear  that  a  auceea&or  to  him  had  been  appomtcd, 
and  annoutiring  hij*  intcndc<I  return  to  Europe.  The  chair- 
man wished  to  propooe  mc,  and  requetited  me  to  trauNmil  Ijord 
Hostitigs'  letter,  and  hw  (the  chairman's)  answer  to  it,  to  Lord 
Lrrcfpool,  who  was  then  at  \V aimer,  in  order  that  he  might 
take  such  steps  as  he  might  think  proper  with  tlte  King. 

1  transmitted  the  papers  accordingly,  ai>d  I  eon«ented  to 
be  naiaed — auhjccl,  of  course,  to  the  King's  Iteing  prcfiared 
to  approve  the  nomination. 

One  main  motive  with  me  for  »o  consenting,  and  bo  stated 
by  me  to  Liverpool,  and  I  nippose  by  him  to  tlie  King,  waa 
the  solution  which  tltis  npiMintmrnl  wonld  nlfonl  to  the  diffi- 
culties othcrwiac  to  l>e  encountered  again  on  the  King's 
return,  about  my  return  to  office. 

4.  Xot  many  days  after  this  commuoieation  fVom  the  chair- 
man of  tlio  Court  of  Directors,  and  my  tnuianiiMion  of  it  to 
Livoqiool,  Colonel  Doyle,  Lord  Hastings'  most  confidential 
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friciut  and  agent,  called  on  tlic  chainuna  (whom  be  did  not  pcr- 
acinally  know),  to  say,  that  he  understood  there  was  question  of 
appoiuting  a  successor  to  Lord  Haatlngn  ;  tltat  if  the  Court 
meant  to  recall  him,  he  hiul  nothing  to  say ;  but  that,  if  they 
were  acting  on  a  notion  that  Lord  Hasting  was  desirous  of 
returning,  they  were  altogether  iiiintaken — that  Tjord  HaitiDgs 
had  no  such  intention,  no  such  wii^h — that  his  letters  to  the 
Court  might  breathe  dissatisfaction  and  displeasure,  because  ho 
did  think  himself  hardly  treated,  hiK  serviceo  not  mifliciently 
priced,  his  plnni*  improperly  thwarlcd,  &e, ;  but  that,  whatever 
lie  might  have  written  on  those  grounds,  and  in  this  temper, 
that  looked  like  a  dcaire  to  come  homo,  there  vw*  nothing 
serious  in  it ;  he  was  merely  giviug  way  to  his  vexation,  but, 
in  truth,  he  wished  to  remain,  and  would  do  so  unlets  recalled ; 
and,  he  added,  that  he  hiniHelf  had  rec-eivcd  a  reriffnalion 
from  Lonl  Hastings  «omc  months  ago  to  be  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  but  that,  well  knowing  it  to  have  been 
framed  on  an  erroneouH  view  of  hi»  situation  with  the  (^ourt 
and  the  Oovcmment  and  me,  lie.  Colonel  Doyle,  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  hold  it  back,  and  had  written  (long  ago)  to 
Lord  Hiutinga  to  account  for  bin  doing  w. 

5.  Hero  was  an  end  of  the  vacancy,  which,  however,  luid 
been  announced  to  the  King. 

<^.  The  King  had  jumped  at  the  solution  of  difGcultie* 
which  was  opened  to  him,  by  the  appointment  to  India. 

y.  Hia  Maje*ty  undertook  to  do  anything  in  his  power 
to  make  Lord  Hastings:'  resignation  easy  to  him  ;  and  he  de- 
termined, on  liis  rctunt  to  England,  to  see  Colonel  Doyle 
himself,  and  to  Icurn  whether  the  resignation  so  sent  to  him 
(as  ]itv  been  described)  might  not  now  be  made  available. 

8.  I  understand  his  Majesty  to  have  said  at  tlte  same 
time,  that,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  opening  India,  he  would 
ware  his  objectiou  to  the  arrangement  proposed  in  June. 

9.  In  this  state  tbitigs  were  wbcu  1  saw  Lord  Liverpool 
after  tlic  Ktng'M  return  from  Hanover. 

10.  Of  other  office  I  bad  nothing  to  say,  for  nothing  wa» 
said  to  me  in  tI>o  way  of  pro|)0«l.  But,  as  to  India,  I  poai- 
tivety  refuMKi  to  act   upon  Colonel  Doyle's  t^d  resignation, 
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wi  ptf  bf ;  aad  after  ft 
Ifa^bebadmoacr 
odI;  led  bj  tke  Eo^  to  take  «  £(fefeot 
of  ang  tte  cM  oae.     To  act  npon 
Id  ■■;  na  to  adtoShrta  ColDoel  Dojrle^ 
nanvtiaB  far  Lara  Baatntgr  ooSbtwtte  uttBtocn. 

11.  In  afite  cf  ay  woaalwBeB,  hwc*cr,  tbeKitijt*»t 
en,  and  DoT-le^  ir^frwtfwt  vaa  aa/t  in  to  the  Court  at  Di- 
icctaia.  IVrc,  to  m*-  gml  rcHcf,  it  n*  met  bf  i  daote  in  ui 
Act  of  Pariianiait  (the  Chaner  Act  of  1793),  ^^"'^t  '^  ^  I'"' 
luckily  kaovn  of  it  bHbie,  wocid  ha*e  taivd  me  a  woHd  of 
troablo  in  nmnniof — wbid  daaae  prennbaa  tb«  brat  ia ' 
which  a  reBJ^Dation  aball  be  givca,  and  dedares  none  otber 
to  be  Talid,  or  legal.  It  is  capeccwary  to  add  tbat  Colonel 
DotIc'b  is  not  ill  that  form. 

II.  Here,  thcrrforc,  there  b  mUW  and  rabstantially  (as 
there  tna  before  monlly)  aa  iosormonniablc  impediment  to 
a  new  nomiiutiuti  at  preaent,  aiMl  my  reaaoaihg  and  feeling 
rcceiTe  the  sanctioa  of  law, 

13.  While  tlieae  diseaarions  hare  been  going  on,  and 
before  the  conelosiTe  djacorcrr  of  the  Act  of  Parliameut,  the 
vnngcmenta  at  borne  have  been  made. 

14.  tt  hT  no  longer,  therefore,  in  the  Kingr's  power  to 
Iblfil  (if  he  were  disposed  to  do  m>]  his  eventual  liolditi);  otit 
of  office  iu  cwie  of  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  oi>cn  ludia. 

ij.  It  will  not  escape  you  that  the  alternatire  of  ofGce, 
or  Indin,  has  never  twen  proposed  to  mc. 

These  arc  the  fncu.  I  make  no  comment,  aud  wi«h  no 
comment  to  be  made  upon  thorn.  It  is  trtic  lliat  India  was 
mjf  own  preference ;  but  it  in  hardly  fair  not  to  add  that  in 
that  preference  one  main  ingredient  wa«  to  save  to  the 
Government  (or  to  Liverpool  at  least)  the  struggle  for  my 
readmisston. 

And  if  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  great  wish  to  hare  mo 
in  oEBcc  at  boinc,  rather  than  India,  it  is  hardly  fair  not  to 
add  tbat  tlint  with  was  never  so  expressed  to  me  os  to  enable 
me  to  act  upon  it. 

I  had  written  the  preceding  sheets  when  1  received  your 
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letter  of  yestcrdar.  Voti  will  gather  from  tbem  that,  if 
Ooi'cnimcrit  is  not  making  a  cow  against  mc,  I  have  on  my 
part  DO  desire  to  make  ouo  agaiust  them.  I  am  quite  con- 
tented  to  let  the  facts  stand  simply  an  thej-  arc.  Tliat  I 
hare  declined  India,  which,  however,  vras  not  vacant,  and 
that  tlierr  haa  been  no  oth«r  pmpoMil  nia<tc  to  mc,  either 
coiicnrrently  with  India,  or  mhcc  its  fuilurc.  Thv  laxt,  I 
presume,  everybody  will  attribute  (aa  I  do  in  roy  own  mind) 
not  to  tlic  ill-diKiwsition  of  thu  Gorcnimeut,  but  to  the  un- 
altered rcsentmeut  of  the  King, 

I  think  as  yon  do — and  as  you  say  the  world  will — of  the 
preference  of  C.  W.  W.*  to  U.t  But  1  shall  not  crprat 
any  dissatisfaction  even  on  that  ground,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  raise  the  question  of  Iluskissou's  retirement — which  he 
is  himself  in  a  temper  to  precipitate — but  on  which  I  think 
the  public  (though  sensible  of  his  ill-usage)  would  not  go 
with  him.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  world's  taking  his 
part, 

Wc  go  to-morrow  to  London ;  Monday  to  Teddcsly,  and 
return  here  this  day  se'nuigbt  for  a  couple  of  days,  in  our 
way  back  to  Welbeck. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

O.  0. 

The  an-angcraentii  referred  to  in  paragraph  13  of 
the  above  letter,  were  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Peel 
(who  had  been  out  of  office  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  Queen's  business)  of  the  office  of  Home  Secretary, 
vacated  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth;  and 
the  alliance  formed  by  the  Cabinet  with  the  Grenville 
party,  who  had  for  some  time  been  taking  a  line 
independent  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  Lord 
Grenville  himself  had  given  «p  all  thoughts  of 
offict,  and  was  living  in  complete  retirement.  But 
tlie   head  of  the  Grenville  iamily,  the  Marquis  of 
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Buckingham,  was  created  a  duke — his  relative,  Mr. 
Charles  Williams  Wynn,  wu8  made  I'residcut  of 
the  Board  of  Control;  and  two  others,  members  of 
his  party,  Mr.  Frumanlle  and  Dr.  Phillimore,  were 
made  Commissioners  at  the  same  Board.  A  change 
also  look  place  in  the  construction  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment. Lord  Wellesley  was  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant^  and  Mr.  Plunket*  Attornoy-GeDeral. 
These  appointments  added  considerable  strength  to 
Lord  Liverpool's  Government;  for  Lord  Wellesley 
was  a  statesman  of  a  truly  comprehensive  grasp 
of  intellect,  and  Mr.  Plunket's  great  abilities  and 
oratorical  jiowers  >vore  of  the  highest  order.  Of 
all  the  celebrated  men  who  have  addressed  the 
louse  of  Cominontt,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  his 
'speeches  were  the  most  powerful.  It  was^  not  by 
flights  of  oi-atory  or  eloquent  language  that  he 
impressed  his  hearers,  but  tiiat  he  built  up  his  argu- 
ments with  such  wonderful  logical  accuracy,  and 
with  such  ctcameaH  and  simplicity  of  diction,  that 
he  forced  conviction  even  on  his  opiKinents.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  s|>eeches,  n  jwrson,  who  heard 
him  for  the  first  time,  might  look  round  uitli  amaze- 
ment, and  ask,  *  Is  this  the  Mr.  Plunket  of  whom  I 
have  heard  so  mucli?  but  gradually,  as  the  speech 
went  on,  the  listener  begun  to  discover  tliat  it  was 
indeed  a  firat-mte  orator,  who  was  addressing  them. 
His  speech  in  defence  of  some  proceedings  in  Ireland, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1833,  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Chark's  Wynn,  who  bean!  it: — 

lie  sdilreucd  »  House  ovideDtly  nnfftvourably  iliH|)oac()  to 
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him,  and  for  the  first  hour  wc  could  acarcely  raise  a  decent 
cheer  to  eiicoiimgc  him. 

Only  conceive,  one  whole  hour  before  even  lus 
fnends  cotiM  cheer  him ! 

However,  it  then  becnme  evident  [adds  Mr.  Wyiin]  that 
he  was  making  progrc.-ui,  mtd  he  jiroceedcd  till  the  applsuee 
fairly  rung  from  every  part  of  tlic  House ;  nud  hii>  julver»arieH, 
who  had  every  rea»oii  to  expcet  a  majority,  found  it  impoa* 
sibie  even  to  venture  ou  a  diviMoii.*  . 

Mr.  Peel  being  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Goiilhurn  (an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims)  wa»  apimintetl  Chief  Secretary.  Many  thought 
btintt  these  simultaneous  appointments  indicated  u 
tcm  of  inntuui  check,  which  aiigin*ed  ill  for  mutuul 
ition :  but  the  view  taken  by  Lord  Wellesley 
of  the  policy  which  he  ought  to  cari^  out,  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  was  the  wiser  one.  He  thus  sets  it  forth 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bucltinghain : — f 

With  regard  to  the  »ettlemcnt  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
gricvMiceR,  my  general  opinions  are  analterublc ;  but  the 
course  to  bo  piirsiied  by  the  cxecnlive  Ooveniment  in  Ire- 
land ill  the  existing  slati:  of  the  law,  and  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  that  couutry,  must  be  regulated  by  practical  eonsi- 
dcratioiia,  in  whidi  per«oiiH  may  cordiiJly  concur,  whoso 
t>entiment3  may  greatly  diirer  on  the  great  and  final  qucttUon. 
My  view  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  would  lead 
inc  to  think  that  an  imjittrliiil,  eciuitnble,  and  mild  adminia- 
tratioii  of  tlic  law  (of  which  the  alteration  cannot  be  ctTectod, 
or  attempted  by  a  Lord>Lieuteuant)  is  the  only  safe  course 
which  can  now  be  pursued,  and  the  only  channel  through 
which  wc  can  ever  reach  a  ha{»py  aikd  perniaucnt  settlement. 


*  llmmint^the  Court  o^Gtorgt  Z^..  by  th«  Duk«  of  Buokiag- 
hana,  voL  i.  p.  450. 

t  Ihid.  ^  339. 
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Vntb  this  view,  1  entertain  no  appreheitsioa  of  intemiption 
in   ID}'  government  from   the   influence  mt-ntiouul  by  your 
lordship  as  the  subject  of  alarm  in  some  most  respectable 
mindii  ....  and  I  tnutthnt,  by  general  conitcnl,  the  sy»tem.j 
of  gOTcromcnt  is  abolished  by  which  the  luvra  respecting  th«| 
Catholics  were  administered  in  a  flpirit  mucb  more  severe  tbaal 
tlieir  letter.     This  is  a  step  towartU  more  substantial  im- 
provement, and  every  step  in  this  salutary  career  must  advance 
us  still  more  near  to  the  complete  attainment  of  general 
nnion  and  harmony. 

In  tlitisc  wise  oiid  statesmanlike  principles  Mr.' 
Cunning  and  Mr.  Peel  cordially  concurred.  During* 
the  unusually  long  period  of  his  Lord- Lieutenancy, 
Loi'd  WcUfsloy  greatly  iinpnwed  tho  condition  of 
Ireland:  at  any  rate,  as  much  as  the  vigoroua  and 
impartial  execution  of  the  la^vs,  as  they  stood,  was 
capable  of  improving  a  people  torn  by  intestine  strife, 
with  upwards  of  two  millions  of  the  |Kjpulution  in  u 
chronic  state  of  destitution.  This  wretched  moss 
of  litnnan  beings  were  the  ever-ready  instruments  for 
mischief  in  the  bands  of  a  priesthood — an  essential 
clement  of  whose  faith  and  duty  is  unextinguishablu 
hatred  to  a  Government,  stained,  in  their  oycji,  with 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  heresy  in  its  worst  and  most 
offensive  form. 

The  best  proof  of  Lord  Wellesley's  success  in 
governing  Ireland  was  tlic  withdrawal  of  so  many 
counties  fram  the  coercion  of  the  Insurrection  Act 
under  which  they  laboured,  when  he  first  entered 
office. 

The  Ministerial  arrangements,  above  described, 
iiuit^rially  diminished  Mr.  Canning's  prospiict  uf 
office.  His  mind  reverted  to  the  great  field  of  action 
which  the  Government  of  India  opened,  and  his  friont 
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and  the  public  in  general,  learnt  without  surprise,  but 
not  without  deep  regret,  that,  at  that  crisis,  the  most 
generous  and  most  talented  of  British  statesmen  was 
shortly  to  quit  the  Parliamentary  arena,  and  to  labour 
for  his  country's  good  in  another  hemisphere. 

It  was  evidently  not  without  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment that  Mr.  Canning  first  brought  his  mind  to  look 
to  India  as  the  country  to  which  he  was  for,  at  any 
rate,  the  best  remaining  portion  of  his  life  to  devote 
himself;  but  it  was  his  nature,  when  once  he  had 
taken  his  decision,  to  throw  all  his  energies  into  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken:  till,  by  degrees,  as 
his  interest  wanned  in  what  was  at  first  uncongenial, 
he  grew  to  like  whatever  mainly  occupied  his  thoughts. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  prospect  of  India.  His  mind 
had  fastened  upon  the  future  career  which  was  before 
him,  till  he  not  only  got  reconciled  to  it,  but  grew  to 
prefer  it  to  any  other  which  might  open  to  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor-General,  and  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  in  taking  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  making  preparations  for  his  departure. 
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IN  this  volume  the  chronological  order  of  events  has 
been,  more  or  less,  put  aside,  for  the  i>iir|K«c  of 
dealing  uninterruptedly  with  the  different  great  poli- 
ticul  questions,  whieh  agitated  the  world  during  Mr.j 
Canning's  life. 

This  miikes  it  necesaaiy  now  to  go  back  to  1812,  in 
the  course  of  which  year  he  became  the  rejnvsenta^ 
tive  of  Liverpool.  It  was  to  his  constituents  in  that 
borough  that  his  most  important  (>[>eechc8  on  Par- 
liamentarj'  Reform  were  addressed. 

The  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  he  inspired 
those  constituent«i,  and  the  resjiect  and  veneration  ill 
which  they  held  hiui,  wen-,  as  he  himself  said,  the 
one  '  compensation  for  tlie  ve,\ation  imd  anuoyaocc' 
which  he  had  experienced  during  the  preceding  years 
of  his  life. 

It  wiis  Ht  the  general  election  in  the  autumn  of 
1K12,  that  an  unltx>ked-for  invitation  from  the  electors 
reached  him  in  Devonshire,  He  at  once  accepted  it, 
tdliug,  however,  those  from  whom  it  came,  that  *  his 
'  conduct  in  TarliauK-nt  wuidd  always  be  governed  by 
'  the  Xx-nt  judgment  which  ho  whs  able  to  form  of 
'  ^vhat  should  be  conducive  tu  the  welfare,  or  esiK-ii- 
'  cial  to  the  honour  of  the  countr}'.'    His  opponents 
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at  tliis  firat  election  were  two  Whigs,  Mr.  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Creevy.  The  contest  was  carried  on  remark- 
ably free  from  personal  acrimony,  and  when,  towards 
the  close,  Mr.  Canning's  success  was  certain,  he  bore 
willing  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  '  through  the  whole 
'  course  of  the  contest  the  conduct  of  bis  antagonists 
*  had  been  unexceptionable  and  gentlemanlike,  and 
'  that  it  had  been  carried  on  without  demonstrations 
'  of  any  of  those  feelings,  whioh  add  bitteniesa  to  oon- 
'  flict  and  humiliation  to  discomfiture.' 

Many  yeare  after  this  contest,  in  May,  iSa?,  Mr. 
Brougham  was  his  guest  at  dinner,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life;  Mr.  Canning,  passing  through  the  dining- 
room  (the  elotli  being  laid),  and  seeing,  for  the  centre 
ornament  of  the  table,  the  magnificent  piece  of  plate 
wliicii  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  l.ivcri>o«I  con- 
stituents, ordered  it  to  be  removed,  lest  by  allowing 
it  to  remain,  it  should  appear  to  his  intended  guest 
to  wear  even  the  'scmblaiicc  of  triumph.' 

In  t8t6,  atler  hia  return  from  Lisbon,  having,  by 
his  acceptuncc  of  office,  vacated  his  seat,  it  necessi- 
tated another  election.  On  this  occasion  be  vraa  again 
returned  by  a  triumphant  majority,  but  not  without 
oppoitition.  Every  cffbi-t  was  mode  to  c-alumniotc 
him,  on  account  of  his  Lisbon  embassy.  He  thus 
writes  after  the  election  was  over: — 

Mj  cousin  communicated  to  you  the  result  of  Uic  elec- 
tion ;  but  I  Km  not  «urc  wliether  he  wrote  to  you  before  or 
after  the  chairiog,  which  outtlid  ull  former  outitoiugn  in  mog- 
nificffiice  and  concourse  of  itttcn dance.  Tlic  immcniuty  of 
the  multitude  wiu  rndly  tremendous,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
pressure  must  have  bocii  dreadful  to  those  wbo  were  in  it, 
but  at)  was  perfect  order,  unil  {lerfectand  cordial  good-will. 

I  cannot  undexatand  the  tactics  of  m;  advenarie«,  unlena 
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they  really  expected  to  throw  me  out,  in  vht^  esse  they 
oiight  to  have  sent  doira  a  candidate.     Their  policy  vonldj 
I  think,  have  been  to  let  the  clcctioa  pass  over  as  quietly . 
and  qniddy,  and  oooMqucntl;  its  i&Uy,  as  posrible.     Their] 
oppositioi),  and  more  es|)ecmll}-  their  nbiuc,  only  served  toj 
call  forth  dnnon*trfitioii-'«  in   my  favour,  nhich,  anprorolced^l 
irould   bavo  been  unncceesaiy,  and,  therefore,  ridiculcnia.     £1 
bad  poaitirdy  declined  the  chairing,  when  the  contest  was 
thoaght  to  be  givoo   up  amicably.     If  the  Whigs  get  aay^j 
tiling  tliat   Uicy  don't   like,  they   must   Lliaok  their   or 
for  it. 

In  1818, 4»i  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  he 
Again  returned  for  Liverpool,  after  a  contest  which 
iTQs  innrked  by  circumstances  unexampled  in  the' 
annaU  of  elcctionecriug.  There  were  three  real  can-' 
didatea — Mr.  Canning,  General  Gsscoyne,  and  Lord 
Si>fton ;  but,  in  order  to  poll  the  freemen  more  rapidly, 
and  to  give  to  Lord  Sefton  a  higher  place  in  the  poll, 
a  second  bar  was  opened  for  a  sham  candidate,  Mr. 
Heyward.  His  lordship's  opponents,  in  order  to  du* 
feat  this  trick,  did  the  same,  till  ut  last  there  were 
eighteen  sham  candidates,  who,  with  the  thi-ee  real 
ones,  amounted  to  the  unheard-of  number  of  tux-nty* 
one.  The  confuttion  became,  howevor,  so  great  that 
the  nominal  candidates  mutually  agreed  to  withdraw, 
and  the  election  resulted  in  Mr.  Canning's  return  by 
a  large  majority. 

At  the  dissolution  consequent  on  the  death  of 
George  IIL,  Mr.  Canning  was  returned  for  the  IiLSt 
time  for  Liverpool ;  he  retired  from  the  ropresentotion 
when  he  accepted  the  arduous  office  of  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  t>ccamc  leader  of  tlic  House  of  Commons.  Tlie 
duties  which  the  representing  so  large  a  constituency 
entailed  upon  him  he  considered  as  incompatible  with 
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the  due  discharge  of  those  duties  to  the  State,  whicli 
his  new  position  involved.  He  waa  then  retiimed  for 
the  borough  of  Harwich. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  the  popular  represen- 
tative of  this  large  constituency,  he  was  the  un- 
disguised advocate  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  the 
most  unpopular  measures  of  the  day.  He  waa  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Roman  Catholic  claima,  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Si.^  Acta ' 
regulating  popular  meetings,  and  restraining  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  he  was  emphatically 
(he  opponent  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing that  he  thus  thwarted  the  popular  pre- 
judices, he  was  always  the  popular  candidate.  On 
hifl  taking  leave  before  hia  intended  departure  for 
India,  he  received  an  address  pnusing  his  conduct, 
and  thanking  him  for  his  services,  which  had  been 
'  approved  and  itanctioned  by  the  unanimous  votes 
of  all  the  mercantile  associations  in  Liverpool,* 
amongst  whom  were  to  be  found  all  parties  in 
politics. 

This  i»  mainly  attributable  to  the  conviction  which 
he  forced  on  men's  minds,  that  hia  opinions  and 
actions,  wliatever  they  were,  were  earnest,  patriotic, 
and  honest,  the  result  of  deep  and  anxious  delibera- 
tion— they  fvlt  that  what  he  seemed  to  he,  that  he 
really  was.  They  had  no  mistrust,  because  they  were 
confident  that  he  '  represented  to  them  things  as  they 
*  really  were,  or,  at  least,  tis  in  his  own  honest  judg- 
'  meot  he  saw  them.' 

The  following  passage  was  spoken  in  1818:— 

The  history  of  Europe  [he  aaid]  for  the  last  twenty-five 
year  ia  soinethiug  like  this.     A  power  went  forth,  wiimated 
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with  the  spirit  of  evil,  to  overturn  evciy  eommnnitj  of  the 
civilised  world.  Before  this  drcadfal  assailmit,  empires,  and 
moiiarcliiea,  and  republic^  l>owed  ;  some  were  eni«lkeil  to  the 
earth,  others  sought  thrir  safety  by  eoinpromise.  lii  tlie 
midst  of  this  wide-spread  ruin,  nmong  totteruig  colamnsJ 
and  falling  edifioea,  one  fabric  alone  stood  ereet  and  bravedl 
the  storm ;  aud  not  only  provided  for  its  own  internal  secu- 
n^,  but  sent  forth,  at  every  portal,  assistance  to  its  weaker 
Hcigjlbour*.  On  this  edilioe  floated  that  enai^  [pointing  to 
the  English  ensign],  a  signal  of  rallying  to  the  combatant,  of 
shelter  to  the  fallen. 

To  an  impartial  observer  one  should  think  something  of  ^ 
this  tort  would  have  occurred.  Here  in  a  fabric  coustructMl 
npon  mroe  principle*  not  common  to  others  in  ib>  neighbour* 
hood — principles  which  enable  it  to  stand  erect  when  every* 
thing  is  prostrate  around  it.  In  the  construction  of  thia . 
fabric,  there  mnat  he  some  ciirioua  felicity  which  the  eye  of 
tlic  philosopher  would  lic  well  employed  in  investigating,  and 
wbtdi  its  uetghboors  may  profit  by  adopting.  11m  would 
have  been  an  nbviouH  inference.  What  xliall  ne  think  of 
their  understandings  who  draw  an  inference  directly  the  re- 
verse, and  who  say  to  us,  You  have  stood  wheu  others  liavo 
jUleii ;  when  othera  have  crouched,  you  have  l)uru<t  youmelvcs 
aloft;  you  alone  have  resixtiNl  the  jKiwer  which  has  shaken 
and  swallowed  ap  half  the  dvilizcd  world.  We  like  not  this 
Boajiidous  peculiarity ;  there  must  be  sometliing  wrong  in 
jwir  internat  confonnation.  With  this  unhappy  curiosity, 
aud  in  the  spirit  of  this  i>ervcntc  analysis,  they  proccMl  to 
dissect  our  Conatitution  ;  they  find,  that,  like  other  states, 
we  have  a  monarch ;  that  a  nobility,  though  not  orgiiniial 
like  ours,  is  common  to  all  the  great  cmpireaof  Eiiro|ie  ;  but 
tliat  our  distinction  lies  in  a  popular  assembly,  which  gives 
life,  and  vigour,  and  slreDgth  to  the  whole  frame  of  Govern* 
mcut.  Hero,  therefore,  they  find  the  scat  of  our  disease; 
our  peccant  [tart  ia  undoubtedly  the  House  of  CommoniH.' 
Hence  our  pmumptnoiui  exemption  from  what  was  the  com- 
mon lot  of  all  our  neighbours — the  auomaly  ought  forthwith 
to  bo  corrected,  therefore  the  Uouse  of  Commons  muft  be 
reformed. 
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It  ruiiinot,  gentlemen,  but  have  ntnwk  you  nx  itomcwhat 
extraurdiuary,  thiil  uheretut  in  speaking  of  foreign  snvereijpiH 
our  refoni»>T«  arc  never  very  sparing  of  iinconrtly  epithets ; 
tlmt  whereas,  in  (Uscusning  the  gciR-rnl  principles  of  Govern- 
meiit,  timy  wldom  omit  an  opportunity  of  diBi(!raditing  uikI 
(IcTiding  the  privileged  ordei-s  of  Mwiety ;  yet,  when  they  come 
to  diaoiiKi  the  BrittHh  Constitution,  nothing  can  be  more 
respectful  than  ihcir  latiguuge  towards  the  Crown — nothing 
more  forliiMiring  than  their  treatment  of  the  aristocracy. 
With  llic  House  of  (-oinmonH  Klone  they  titke  tlie  fiewlora 
of  familiarity ;  u|»n  it  they  pour  out  itll  the  viaU  of  their 
wrath,  and  exhaust  their  denuticiatioiu  of  amendment. 

This,  though  extrnordinnnr,  is  not  uuiutelligiblc,  The 
reforroers  »rc  wise  in  their  generation.  They  know  well 
enough,  and  have  read  plainly  enough,  in  oiir  own  history, 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  »nA  the  privileges  of  the 
peerage  would  l>e  but  as  Anst  in  the  balance  a^inst  a  jtre- 
pouderating  deuiocracy.  They  mean  democracy,  and  nothing 
else,  and  give  them  but  a  House  of  Commons  constructed  on 
their  own  principles,  tlic  peerage  and  the  Throne  may  exist 
for  a  day,  but  may  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  l>y 
the  fir»l  angry  vote  of  inch  a  Iloutc  of  Coromou». 

It  is,  therefore,  utterly  unnecessary  for  the  rcformcm  to 
declare  htxtility  to  flie  (^rown — it  in,  therefore,  nllerly  super- 
lluousfor  them  to  make  war  against  the  peerage;  th*^  know 
that,  let  but  their  prinoiplea  have  full  pUy,  the  Crown  and 
the  peerage  would  Iw  to  the  Conrtitntiou  which  they  assail 
but  aa  the  baggage  to  the  army,  and  the  deslrtiction  of  them 
but  as  the  gleanings  of  the  battle.  They  know  that  tlie 
battle  ia  with  the  House  of  Commons  as  at  prcwnt  consti- 
tuted, uud  that  t/iiit  once  overthrown,  and  another  popular 
anembly  constituted  on  their  principles,  as  the  (H'eature  and 
ilc|>o«itory  of  the  people's  power,  and  the  unreasoning  instru- 
ment of  the  people's  trUl,  there  would  imt  only  he  no  cbaDoe, 
but  there  would  be  no  preteuoe  for  tlic  existence  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  (.'onrtitulion. 

The  whole  fallacy   lioa  iu  this,  the  reformers  maon  from 
false  premises,  and  arc  therefore  ririving  on  their  unhap|>y 
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nHhcTCTits  to  falw  and  dangerous  conclusion*.  The  Connti-' 
tatioii  of  tliiN  country  io  n  montkrclij  rontmlled  by  two 
iw»cnib)ic8,  tbc  one  hereditary  and  independent  alike  of 
(^rowti  and  )k-o|iIc  ;  tln^  nthcT  (■Icctcfl  hy  and  fur  the  people ; 
hut  elected  for  the  puqwae  of  conlrallin);  and  not  adminivtcr- 
iiig  the  Oovemment.  Tlie  error  of  the  reformers,  if  error 
it  can  bo  called,  ia  that  tlicy  argue  as  if  the  Constitution  of 
thiH  country  was  a  broad  anil  level  detnocracy,  inlaid  (for 
onuuneiif  s  sake)  with  a  peerage,  and  topped  (by  suScranec) 
with  a  Crovn. 

If  they  atlirni  that  for  such  a  Constitution — tliat  is  in  effect 
for  an  uncontrolled  democracy — the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  sufficiently  popular,  they  arc  right ;  but  such  a 
Conatitutiott  i»  not  what  we  have  or  what  we  desire.  We  are 
bom  under  a  monarchy,  which  it  is  our  duty  as  much  as  it 
ia  for  our  happinetc  to  preitert'e,  and  which  there  cannot  l>e 
a  doubt  but  that  the  reforms  which  arc  recommended  to  us, 
would  ultimately  destroy. 

I  love  the  monarchy,  because  limited  and  controlled  aa  it 
u  in  otir  Itappy  Constilution,  I  believe  it  to  be  not  only  the 
safest  depository  of  power,  but  the  sorest  guardian  of  liberty. 
I  lore  the  system  of  popular  repreHentatioii.  Wlio  cau  hare 
more  cause  to  value  it  than  I  have  at  this  moment  ?  .  .  .  . 
but  of  jMpiilar  representation  I  think  wc  have  enough  for 
CA'ery  parpoao  of  jealous,  stcatly,  corrective,  efficient  control 
orer  the  acts  of  that  monarchical  power  which,  for  the  Mfety 
and  the  peace  of  the  ronimuuity,  is  lodged  in  one  tarred 
family,  and  deitoendiMc  Irom  sire  to  ton. 

•  *  *  « 

But  tliey  look  far  short  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
doctrines  of  tbe  present  day,  wlio  do  not  tec  that  thoir 
tendency  is  not  to  make  a  House  of  Common*  such  as,  in 
tbeory,  it  hao  alwayx  l)ccn  defined — a  third  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  bnt  to  absorb  the  li-gUlutivc  and  executive 
powcra  into  one ;  to  create  an  immediate  delegation  of  the 
whole  BUlhority  of  the  people,  to  which,  prnctindly,  nothing 
could,  and,  iu  reaxoiiing,  nothing  ought  to,  stand  iu  opposition. 

It  would  be  well  if  tlioso  doctrinea  were  the  ebullttioos  of 
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the  moiueot  ....  bnt  unfortunately  disseminated  as  they 
ore  amongst  all  ranks  of  the  commnnity,  they  are  doing 
permanent  and  incalculable  mischief.  How  lamentably  is 
experience  lost  on  mankind  1  for  when — in  what  age  or 
country  of  the  world — have  doctrinea  of  this  sort  been  re- 
duced to  practice,  without  leading  through  anarchy  to  military 
despotism  ?  The  revolution  of  the  seasons  is  not  more  cer- 
tain than  is  this  connexion  of  events  in  the  course  of  moral 
nature. 

How  '  lamentably,  indeed,  is  oxperiencc  lost  upon 
mankind!'  We  fancy  that  we  have  mounted  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  ancestors — that  we  are  profiting  hy 
our  stores  of  accumulated  knowledge,  and  the  wisdom 
of  ages  which  are  past ;  but  we  too  surely  move  in 
the  same  road  as  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and 
are  advancing  towards  the  same  goal.  The  words  of 
the  wise  may  be  inscribed  on  the  records  of  our  his- 
tory, but  they  remain  unheeded.  Abstract  principles 
of  natural  right  are  still  set  up  as  guides  for  action, 
although  they  are  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
civil  organization.  The  man  who  has  been  bom  in 
and  nurtured  by  a  community,  owes  to  that  commu- 
nity a  debt  of  obedience  which  extinguishes  all  ori- 
ginal or  natural  rights.  He  receives,  in  exchange, 
security  for  life  and  property,  and  as  much  of  free- 
dom as  his  neighbours  enjoy.  No  man  has  a  natural 
right  to  power  over  his  fellow-men;  the  only  claim 
which  any  one  has  to  power  over  others  is,  that  it  la 
for  the  good  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives  that  it 
should  be  conferred  upon  him. 

The  British  '  monarchy'  exists  '  limited  and  con- 
trolled,' because  it  is  the  safest  '  depository  of  power 
and  the  surest  guardian  of  liberty.'  It  exists,  not  for 
itself,  but  for  the  people.     The  House  of  Commons 
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exists,  not  for  llu?  sake  of  tlie  rich  or  of  tlic  poor,  or 
of  any  exclusive  class  in  the  coinmuuity,  but  for  the 
sake  of  all  chwsvs.  The  House  of  Lords  exists  at 
once  as  a  barrier  to  regal  or  popular  encroachment, 
and  OS  a  support  to  the  pi-erogativea  of  the  Crown 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Where  no  sucli  bar- 
rier or  support  is  to  be  found,  the  executive  is  sure  to 
seek, a  barrier,  or  support  of  a  different  kind.  An 
anny  is  raised  to  inCeqtoiie  between  the  absolute  ruler 
(whether  hcnxtitary,  or  elective)  and  the  people; 
whilst  property  gladly  welcomett  security  iu  any 
shape,  although  liberty  may  be  annihilated  to  obtain 
it.  It  has  been  truly  and  wisely  n-tnarked,  that  ^  In 
'  every  European  community  soldiers  appear  in  pro- 
'  portion  as  arlal<K:racy  recedes.' 

The  doctrines  of  liwliail  Itefunners,  in  their  fttll- 
blown  perfection,  arc  incompatible  with  social  exist- 
ence—wcint  existence  \h  ha^vii  on  mutual  dependence, 
and  mutual  dejjendence  would  l>e  destroyed,  if  ih|U«1 
power  were  given  to  euch  and  all,  uiid  if  each  were 
freed  from  all  reuiMUsibility  in  its  excrcine,  by  con- 
cealment. 

Ancient  habits,  irhicli  l{io  reformers  cnll  prejudice) ;  pre- 
conceiTC<l  ntttvchtnviit,  irhich  they  would  caJl  corruption; 
that  muta»]  respect  which  makes  the  eye  of  a  neighlmtir  the 
Beourily  for  each  niati'N  good  cunduct,  hut  nliich  the  re- 
foriDcn  would  atigmntizc  as  a  confederacy  among  the  few, 
for  dominion  over  tlwir  fellows — all  lliesw  tilings  [said  Mr. 
Cautiiiig]  make  men  diHicult  to  be  moTGil  to  luty  exttmro- 
gant  and  violent  enterprise. 

These  are  the  thingji  which  refonuers  deciy  and 
ridicule,  and  not  without  a  purpose.  They  pit-'lcnd  to 
Condemn,  as  rioxioufi,  influence  of  whntever  kind ;  '  the 
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'  iiiHuenceof  ]n"opfrty,  rank,  (Hluiitfi,  liimily  cuiim;xiuii, 
'  ncigliboiirhood,'  are,  accoi-ding  to  tbeui,  only  iiiflu- 
CJ1CC8  of  *  iiittuiidatlou  aiid  corruption,'  to  be  rooted  out 
from  amongst  the  elective  body;  well  knowing,  liow- 
ever,  tliat  if  t\m  were  accomplished  '  before  an  annual 
'  election  came  round,  new  connexions  would  have 

*  grown  up,'  which,  according  t<>  their  theory,  ought  to 

*  be  again  destroyed;  new  influences  would  liavet>ecii 
'  acquired  which  ought  again  tu  be  disposse&iicd  of  their 
'  authority.'  If  these  fruitless  attempts  at  unattain- 
able purity  were  /«)«<( _/ie/f  attempts  on  the  part  of  those 
who  rcroniinend  them,  it  would  be  to  work  against 
the  natural  current  of  human  nature;  but  it  in  very 
certain  that^  when  once  the  influences  of  existing 
society  shall  be  trampled  upon  by  those  who  make  an 
outcry  against  all  influence,  and  tlu'  mildness  of  esta- 
blished and  legitimate  influences  shall  be  overthrown 
and  converted  into  tlie  harshness  nf  power,  and  trans- 
ferred into  the  hands  of  reformera,  coiTuption  may, 
indeed,  disappfar,  but  intimidation  (and  tliat  of  a  very 
diilerent  kind  to  what  is  now  80  called),  would 
remain;  and  the  lieges  would  too  late  discover  that 
tlicy  had  changed  King  Log  for  King  Stork,  whether 
in  the  sliapc  of  a  mob  or  of  a  despot. 

Tt  vas  tliiM  [oiiid  Mr.  Canning]  at  the  begiuDing  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  the  first  work  of  tlie  reformerft  wa«  to 
looMni  every  wtabliahcd  imlitical  relation,  every  legal  liohliiig 
of  Dian  tu  mun ;  tu  di'stTuy  every  coi'itoratioii,  to  diseolre 
every  Muliiiudiiig  ciaaa  of  wotety,  and  to  reduce  the  nation 
into  individuals,  in  order  afterwards  to  congregate  them  into 
mobs. 

It  IS  thus  when  iudividuaitt  act  in  seciX't;  there  can 
then  be  nu  mutual  respect,  no  check  upon  tlie  pro- 
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cctdiiigs  of  each  man  from  the  awe  of  hits  iiciglibour'a 
diimpprobatioii;  mid  it  U  not  till  these  social  tiei»  arc 
broken  tliroiigli,  tliat  a  man  becomes  thu  vstay  ]>rcy 
and  the  helpless  tool  of  selfish  and  designing  dcraa- 
gc^ues.  By  8e<'resy  idone  can  the  elective  franchise, 
which  is  a  trust  for  the  nation's  good,  l>e  systemati- 
cally changed  into  a  possession  for  individual  profit. 

It  is  only  by  bearing  these  ( Mr.  CaTining's)  princi- 
ples in  mind,  that  any  effectual  stand  can  be  made 
against  democratic  encroachments.  It  is  im|)0*^ble, 
for  any  long  period  of  years,  to  defend  an  arbitrary 
line,  if  the  franchise  is  to  be  conferred  on  the  ground 
of  itidividual  efaims.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  man 
who  rents  a  house  at  t)l.  los.  has  an  good  a  claim  as 
the  man  who  pays  to/.,  and  so  on  by  degrees  to  the 
end,  till  manhood  suffrage  is  arrived  at.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  to  be  an  assembly  delegated  by 
the  people,  not  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
but  to  speak  day  by  day  the  people's  will,  all  that  is 
to  be  done  is  to  collect  the  will  of  the  nation,  and, 
having  collected  it  in  an  adequate  organ,  that  will  is 
paramount  and  supreme. 

But  government  is  not  a  matter  of  will;  the  two 
are  directly  opposed  to  each  other;  the  word,  govern* 
ment,  implies  restraint  ujion  the  will.  The  nation  or 
the  human  being  that  acts  upon  the  impulses  of  an 
unbridled  will,  is  sure  to  violate  those  etermil  princi- 
ples of  divine  law  which,  when  defied,  avenge  them- 
Belvcs  upon  their  violators.  !t  is  the  duty,  as  much 
as  it  is  the  intei-est  of  ever)'  man,  to  learn  what  those 
priiici|>k-s  ai-e,  and  to  confomi  his  conduct  to  them : 
and  so  with  nations;  hut  the  vast  and  complicated 
iuterestM  of  agivat  people  i-eudei-  this  u  work  of  ini- 
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mcnsc  difficulty,  which  ought  to  be  cntrustcdj  to  a 
coinparativc'ly  few,  of  tried  wisdom,  judgment,  and 
experience,  and  to  the  discharge  of  which  few  of  tliosc 
few  nrc  really  competent. 

The  great  problem,  then,  for  solution  is,  how  to  get 
together  tJie  body  of  men  best  fitted  to  consult  for,  and 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  nation ;  the  great  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  is  how  to  collect  the  best  possible 
Legislature,  not  how  to  fonn  constituencies,  bssed  on 
ima^tied  rights,  without  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  Legislature,  which  those  conatituencies  will  create. 
This  is  the  one  only  principle,  which  can  successfully 
grapple  with  democratic  demands,  but  is  sadly  lost 
sight  of  by  most  men.  The  question  which  they  ask 
thcmselvea  is,  not  what  sort  of  a  legislator  will  these 
men,ifenfranchi8ed,select?  but  are  th^  men  possessed 
of  qualifications  which  give  them  a  plmmiblc  claim  to 
a  vote?  In  short,  tJie  end  too  generally  sought  is  how 
toconstruct  what  may  becousidercd  a  fair  constituency, 
not  how  to  create  a  good  working  Legislature,  whose 
wisdom  and  capacity  for  the  direction  of  aifairs  afford 
the  best  chance  of  promoting  the  national  welfare. 
If  the  formation  of  constituencies  be  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  our  patriotic  aspirations,  then  the  most  per- 
fect and  the  most  theoretically  excellent  plan  would 
be  the  establishment  of  electoral  districts  on  a  scale 
of  monotonous  unifonnity. 

Not  so  Mr.  Canning.     He  said— 

I  would  h«ve  by  choice — if  tlio  choice  were  yet  to  be 
iu«le — I  vould  b&>-c  iu  tlie  Hotiae  of  Common*  great  variety 
of  interests.  uihI  I  would  hiivo  llicm  (inil  tlicir  way  tltt-re  by 
a  great  varkly  of  rig)it«  of  elcctiou  -.  eaiUliwl  llint  unifonnity 
of  dccttou  nould  produce  Niiytliiug  but  a  ju6t  reprcscutntiun 
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of  Tarioufi  iBteretts.  As  tg  the  vlcwc  bunxt^li*,  1  knew*  tlint 
ihroajb  tbon  lun:  foutid  llieir  nny  into  tlic  Uouhc  of  Com- 
moat  men  «ho«e  talents  have  Imtii  kii  lioiioar  to  Uicir 
kind,  um]  ithoar  namen  are  iulerwovcu  with  (he  highest 
perkxls  ill  the  historr  of  tlirir  country.  I  cniiuot  think  thit 
sjsteni  nltti^lMif  vicious  whicli  has  produced  auch  fniitit. 
Nor  nui  1  think  that  ihctr  should  be  hnt  one  roul  into  Ihit 
uacmbly,  or  tbnt  no  mau  should  be  |>i-eMmted  fit  for  the 
ilrlibcntious  of  x  »<-nau-,  who  hu  uot  liiul  t\tc  nerve*  pre- 
vioual}-  to  fitco  the  storms  of  llie  huniiigs. 

«  »  •  ♦ 

'  I  am  [he  said,  townnk  the  condusion  of  his  cpeeeb]!  I 
am  for  the  whole  (.V>nstitotiou.  'Dir  liberty  of  (he  antgent 
Ml  much  dqiriKls  on  Uic  maintfiuuioe  of  the  <Y>nstitulH)iul 
]iM-tOfnitivcs  of  titc  Cro»ii — on  the  aekiiowk-dgmmt  of  the 
Irgilimatc  power  of  the  other  llmxM-  of  Farliainciil,  us  it 
ihws  in  uphohlin^  that  supreme  jiowcr  (for  Kudi  is  the  power 
of  Uir  pur»r,  iii^mu-  9>eii*e  of  the  won),  though  not  in  the 
MliBeurtho  rnwliiliutt  of  1648)  which  resides  in  the  demo- 
rmtienl  hnuch  of  the  ('o»»titutio«.  Whatever  licyond  it« 
juat  pruponion  i*  (caiiied  by  one  part,  would  l>o  gained  at 
ihn  cixp«i«e  of  (he  whole  :  and  the  bahuicv  i»  now,  jtcrliupe 
aa  iirarly  |)Mt>ed,  us  human  wisdom  can  adjust  it.  1  fear  to 
loturh  that  hnlnnoe,  the  dixturbRuce  of  which  mu«t  bring cou- 
Hioion  on  the  nation. 

Tliii»  wfiK  the  kind  uf  latiguitgv  rtt[)t'at«dly  mldrf(<SL-d 
by  Mr.  CHiiniiig,  not  to  un  audicncu  of  M.'nators  or 
l>)iilo)io|>liL'r)s  liul  to  tbt:  coiiHtituuiits  of  a  |ioim]ous 
town.  A  ri>Hrlv»»  nnd  iimlUgiiiBcd  avowal  uf  i)[ttniun 
t4.>iidH  to  cxcito  cuiifidciicL'  and  rei>i>ect;  and  nuch,  in 
the  prcHcnt  intitiiiicv,  wmt  its  cttvct. 

sun,  ill  tliv  country  at  Inrgc,  tlit-  cry  for  ivfonii 
wiixvd  loud;  iirid  libout  I  lie  period  of  tlie  Qiieeii'n 
trial,  ami  dtiniig  tlic-  xuccvi'diiig  (wo  years,  whun  the 
ttgricultiiral  interest*  were  greatly  de|ire»wxi,  it  gnjw 
•till  louder  and  loudur. 
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It  was  in  April,  i8j  r,  when  Mr.  Canning'  was  out  of 
office,  thiit  Mr.  Laiiibtoii  Ijrouglit  forward  lii^  motion 
of  Kefonn,  the  debate  on  which  met  with  an  abrupt 
tcrminiitioii.  On  the  fii'st  night  thci'c  was  an  ad- 
journmt^nt  :  Mr,  .lohn  ("ain  Holiliouse  having  con- 
cludtd  tlie  evening  with  a  fierce  attack  upon  Mr.  Can- 
ning. On  the  morrow,  when  the  debate  was  resnmed, 
I  went  down  to  the  House  to  hear  his  deluiiee.  1 
remeinlier  liis  walking  up  the  House  at  iialf-past  seven, 
with  a  Ituok  under  his  arm,  evidently  well  pi'eimred. 
But  the  Opposition  scats  were  mostly  empty.  Mr. 
Miclijicl  Angelo  Taylor  had  invited  them  to  itn  early 
dinner,  at  wliich  wci-e  |)n-»ent  the  mover,  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton,  nnd  the  assuilant,  Mr.  Hobhouse.  They  were 
enjoying  the  pleasnri'ii  of  the  tiible,  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  Mr.  Canning;  %vould  not  ajM-iik  before 
nine  o'clock.  He  had  hardly,  however,  eniei-ed  the 
House,  lii-foH'  the  debate  tfcgiui  lo  tiag:  nolxMly  itwc 
on  either  side.  At  lust,  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  was  then 
tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner,  was  put  up  t'>  speak 
against  time.  He  had  not  siKikeu  above  ten  minutcit, 
before  it  became  painfully  evident  that  he  wa.s  nearly 
pumped  dry.  Those  present  grew  alarmed  lest  they 
.-should,  after  all,  lose  Mr.  Caiming's  speech.  Their 
alarms  were  too  well-founded;  in  another  five  minutes 
Mr.  Vonsittart's  well  wus  exhausted;  no  one  i-osc  on 
either  side.  Mr.  Canning  not  choosing  to  speak  in 
the  abflciico  of  his  upponent«,  a  division  took  pkce. 
While  it  was  going  on,  the  dinner-party  arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  HouHe,  and  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
the  mover,  found  that  the  motion  was  being  irrevo- 
cably disposed  of,  for  good  or  for  evil. 

As  baa  been  already  statedf  Mr.  Cunning  wan  in 
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tlic  hnlMt  of  putting  down  notes  fur  h\»  si>ccchcs  from 
which  he  sptJte.     There  U  now  before  rae  the  very 
ehkboratu  paper  which  he  luul  prepared  for  this  occa*  i 
sion,  in  which  the  nunibcr  of  hcadlDgs  amount  to 
400.     On  the  first  page  is  this  autograph  note. 

Prepared  for  Mr.  Lambtoa's  oMtioD  in  April,  1821,  but 
not  tuccl  The  debate  having  gone  off  oo  the  tecood  day, 
by  a  MkUeo  dintaon  bebre  eight  o'clock. 

G.  C. 

And  perhaps  it  vnu  well  that  it  did  so  go  off.  ^  For 
Mr.  Canning  was  always  fully  [>crsuaded  that  hisi 
ueailnnt,  Mr.  Hobliousv,  wa«  the  author  of  a  pom* 
phlct  wiiich  he  considered  as  suggestive  of  his  asaaa-i 
sinatiun.  He  had  sent  to  the  publisher  of  that  pam- 
phlet, for  the  anonymous  author,  aii  indigiimit  letter, 
of  which  no  notice  waa  taken.  *"  These  circumstance* 
cxphiin  the  following  headings  iu  the  manuscript  in 
question. 

391.  Bat  in  or  out  of  office. 

393.  The  Conititution  is  m;  object  of  sonhip. 

393.  AimI  in  this  her  tcniplc. 

394.  For  tlut  obloquy. 
395-  Fur  that  demonrtration. 
39'S.  For  that  deognatioa,  and   I  pretty  well  know  by  j 

what  jicu,  to  tlio  dagger  of  the  nwawin. 

397.  But  it  I*  [HMt — tlie  danger  and  the  Boom. 
39M.  Let  then  mil,  or  let  tbcm  repent. 

399.  My  conrw  ii  the  sainc 

400.  And  while  I  hara  the  strcugth,  I  desire  no  other 
duty  tluin  that  of  iloing  my  Iwat  in  drfence  of  a  form  nf 
Gorrriimnit  irbich,  if  destroyed,  could  not  be  replaced,  and 
which  may  yet  aflbrd  ahcltcr  and  glory  to  geniTatioiw  who 
will  know  bow  tu  value  and  preserve  iL 

There  ure  two  more  ix-^^rded   Hiwcchcs  on  the  sub-j 
Joct  of  Kefonn,  which  ai-e  to  be  found  in  the 
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of  Hansard.  Tlicy  are,  for  the  most  \yst\%  only  a 
repetition  in  a  new  dress  of  tlie  same  arguments,  on 
which  he  had  previously  relied.  But  I  i-emcinbur  hiit 
being  verj'  much  amused,  when  (having  to  deal  \vith 
Knnresborough,  then  a  close  borough,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  interest  was  paramount,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Tierncy  and  Sir  James  Muckiutoah  were 
the  members),  he  discovered  the  foUo^ving  sentence 
iu  a  publication  describing  the  borough :  '  The  inem- 
*  bcrs  never  appear  at  the  elections,  and  it  is  the  con- 
'  stant  practice  to  chair  two  old  paupers  by  way  of 
'  proxies.'  His  merriment  was  unbounded  at  the 
idesi  of  such  grave  old  members  of  Parliament  as  Mr. 
Ticme}'  and  Sir  James,  having  those  undignified  re- 
presentatives on  these  important  occasions. 

In  the  notes  for  the  speech  in  1835,  tJiere  arc  these 
memorandums : — 

My  o1)jectiou9  to  a  reform  in  Uie  House  of  Commons  ue 
now  OS  they  have  ttlways  bceu ; 

1.  TImt  it  i»  not  necesKary. 

%.  That  it  is  not  safe. 

I  apeak  of  a  rt-fomi  on  the  principle  of  general  improve* 
ment,  not  of  the  partial  redress  of  particular,  and  specified 
grievances. 

Corruption  for  inet«nee  is  a  positive  evil  as  well  as  a  posi- 
tive crime. 

Correct,  and  punish,  and  prevent  it. — GrampoHnd. 
And  if  out  of  such  correction  growit  an  incidental  acceasioa 
to  the  popular  part  of  the  represcaiuion,  with  all  my  heart. 
—Yorkshirt. 

But  ibis  ia  not — the  noble  lord  will  not  pretend  that  it  is 
—his  view  of  reform. 

He  meaiu  something  much  more  genera).  He  proposes 
not  only  to  corrod  deliiiqucnciea,  but  to  remove  defects,  and 
not  defects  oidy  but  unsightJinevacs. 
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He  [iroposes  to  l>riug  tho  House  of  CotnmniiH  niArer  U> 
the  people,  to  identify  it  with  tlicm,  tu  make  it  tbc  orgaii  of 
their  opinions,  aud  of  their  wilt. 

Xow  1  deny  that  it  ought  to  lie  the  organ  of  tlieir  will. 

I.  Because  mil  ia  not  the  just  Ibuudjitiuu  of  govcrinuciit. 

a.  BecKiue,  if  it  be  to,  und  if  there  be  mv  organ  whicbj 
■pcnks  that  uiU,  every  other  or^an  is  siipeiituoiu,  and  the] 
gOTentmeiit  is  wholly  in  the  lloune  of  ('oiiiroous. 

Goverumeut  ia  a  matter  not  of  tciH,  hut  of  reaaou. 

And  on  that  very  aocount  il  \n  ttial  all   simple  fonna  ofi 
govcnim<'i)t  arc  hB<l. 
■    A  mwple  moiuuvhy  i.*  tyranny. 

A  Ktniple  democracy  is  tyranny  and  nniu'chy  comhined. 

Wliat  is  the  ntiole  conti'ivancc  of  limited  monarchy  hut  al 
roettraint  uijon  tbc  leiU  of  the  monareh ;  a  compulsion  upon 
him  to  Buhfltitntc  rctuon  for  volilioti '' 

Is  it  aiippoGcd  that  the  people  arc  not  quite  as  HUH-eptihic 
of  arbitrary  and  uncou*idered  nieastircn,  as  liable  to  be  mi^j 
led,  as  open  to  flattery  and  seduetioua,  w  a  monordi  ? 

Quite  a»  uiucli,  oden  even  more  so.  And  a»  nil  the  con* 
trivanccs  of  mixed  nioiuii-ehie*  are  to  guard  against  thwe 
daugtrrs  from  a  king,  so  is  it  deBtrablc  that  corresponding 
reetraiul*  Hhouhl  itn|>cde  llie  prcs:ipitate  action  of  tho  people. 

Itut  scrondly,  if  you  obtain  a  (tcrfcct  repreMtitatton  of  the 
wiii  of  the  ]>cu))le.  an  inimeiliale  and  olwtlietit  organ  of  that 
will,  what  room  is  there  for  any  other? 

There  may  bv  a  multitude  of  counAcUors,  but  there 
bo  but  one  authoritatirc  agent. 

Hi»U)ry  )ia»  not  left  u»  in  the  ilark  as  to  the  inference  to 
t>e  ilmwn  from  such  a  systctD,  nor  as   lo   the  eouicquc 
practically  dcduciblc  from  it. 

I,  Ihcrdbre,  am  against  the  creation  of  such  an  organ,  i| 
it  doev  not  exbt ;  and  su  far  from  admitting  its  uon*cKi<ilcii 
to  be  a  motire  for  itgrceiiig  to  the  noble  lord's  motion,  I 
giatulate  mynelf  that  it  doea  not  exist. 

To  tlie  end  of  his  lir**  Mr.  Canriiii>,'V  opiniotis  never 
varied,  uor  did  ho  rulax  in  Iti^  atnuiuous  opiiuaitiou 
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to  all  proposals  for  reform,  '  on  the  principlp  of 
general  improvement.' 

Such  progresit  had  he  ina<le  hi  bringing  over  the 
public  to  his  views,  that  when  in  1827  Low!  Lans* 
tjowne,  Mr.  Tierney,  and  LorJ  Carlldlc  joimJ  his 
Government,  and  when  Mr.  liroughani  and  other  Wliigs 
gave  it  their  support,  it  was  on  tlie  cicprcits  condition 
that  Keform  was  to  be,  not  an  open  question,  but  one, 
which  t\\o  united  Cabiiiel  wore  to  opposi-;  and  Lord 
.lolin  Itiissell  himself '  declared'  in  the  House  in  i8a6, 
when  he  brought  forward  q  motion  on  tlie  subject, 
'  that  that  would  be  the  last  occasion  of  his  doing  so,' 
and  '  why/  he  a»kcd  in  1827,  '  had  I  made  that  decla- 
'ration?  Because  I  found,'  he  said,  'a  great  luke- 
'  wjurmnesa  on  the  subject  thi-oughout  tlio  country.'* 
The  year  in  which  Mr.  Canning  came  into  office, 
between  six  and  seven  Imndrod  petitions  wci-e  pi-e- 
s€ntcd  in  favour  of  refomi.  The  ycnr  in  which  he 
became  tii-st  Minister,  there  were  only  seven. 

'  If  it  be  asked  what  were  the  means  which  he  cm* 
ployed,  what  was  the  talisman  with  which  he  worked, 
it  mav  be  inferred  from  the  contents  of  the  follow- 
ing  memorandum  made  by  me  at  the  time: — 

{ifemorandum.) 

Juii«  3,  i8»7. 
Being  in   Do\\'ning  Street  to-dny  with  Lord  , 

Mr.  Piantu,  and  Mr.  Canning,  the  state  of  the  Com 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lord^  was  the  subject  uf  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Canning  said,  that  if  the  Lords  persisted 
in  the  Duko  of  Wellington's  amendment,  the  bill  would 
'  be  thrawii  out  in  the  Commons^  and  then  what  price 
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the  agriculturists  would  get  nest  year  he  would  not 
answer  for.     For  liiinself,  the  most  he  sIiouW  try  for 

would   be  5<w.      Uix»n   Lord  's  saying — '  The 

House  of  Lords  would  never  consent  to  that;'  Mr. 
Canning  lighted  u|>,  and  siud,  '  It  would  be  a  great 
'  misfortune  indeed  if  the  Lords  should  take  so  narrow 
'  a  view  of  their  present  situation.     They  ought  to 

*  ace  that  we  arc  on  the  britik  of  a  great  struggle 
'  between  property  and  popidation.     Such  a  stniprgle 

*  is  only  tu  be  averted  by  tho  mildest  and  m<>»t  liWinil 

*  legislation.  Mark  my  words,'  he  said,  with  extra- 
ordinary emphasis,  *  that  struggle  will  some  day  come, 
'  when  pi-obably  I  may  be  removed  from  the  scene ; 

*  but  if  the  policy  of  the  Newcastles  mid  the  Xorthum- 
'  bcrlandti  is  to  prevail,  tJiat  struggle  uumot  be  staved 
'  off  much  longer.' 

In  these  few  words,  coupled  with  what  is  gone< 
before,  tlic  key  of  his  system  may  be  discovered.     It 
was  this: — 

Commit  not  unlimited  power  to  the  great  moss  of 
the  people.  All  unlimitod  and  irresponsible  power  is 
sure  to  be  abused — restrict  jwivor  to  its  present  [m>s- 
seasors,  but  let  them  use  it  iriWy,  not  for  theu"  own 
benefit  according  to  the  caprices  of  their  own  iri7/,  but 
according  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  wliich  pre* 
scribes  '  the  niildent  and  most  liberal  legislation.' 

And  this  explanation  tallies  with  Lord  John's : — 

I  believe  [he  said,  in  the  tame  N[x«ch  tu  whicli  he  i»en-] 
tioncd  '  the  lukewarmneM']  tbtt  that  growing  lukcwannneM 
ia  attnbulable  to  tlie  improvemeiil  which  had  Utkea.  place 
ia  the  niatiner  of  coiidiictiug  tlic  QoTetnmeDt.  Wbctber 
the  people  of  thU  kini^dum  nere  wrong  or  right  ia  allowing 
tticmwlvei  to  become  iudiflbrctit  upou  uidt  a  cauKC,  it  wm 
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not  for  him  now  to  examine;  but  he  did  believe  that,  as  long 
aa  they  saw  the  general  affairs  of  the  country  well  conducted, 
and  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  improvement,  they  would  not  look 
too  narrowly  into  the  constitution  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  kind  of  reform 
not  democratic,  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  without  its 
perils — viz.  that  which  mainly  throws  the  legislative 
power  into  the  hands  of  men  of  business,  already  full 
of  all  kinds  of  occupation,  to  the  exclusion  of  men  who 
have  leisure  for  deep  study  and  reflection,  and  are 
therefore  able  to  cope  with  great  principles  on  the 
various  subjects  of  leg^lation.  There  is  no  small 
danger  in  thrasting  into  the  arcana  of  Government 
men,  whose  hearts  and  hands  are  full  of  the  common 
business  of  life,  and  who  seek  to  become  legislators,  not 
to  benefit  their  country,  but  themselves. 

'  How  can  they  get  wisdom  who  are  occupied  in 
'  business,  who  trust  to  their  hands,  and  live  upon 
'  their  labour?  Without  such  as  these,  wise  in  their 
'  work,  a  country  cannot  be  inhabited;  but  they  shall 
'  not  be  sought  for  in  public  counsel,  nor  shall  they 
'  sit  high  in  the  congregation.'* 


•  Scdw.  c  38. 
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mnxiON  poiiOY — partition  of  r4)i.ANt> — im.  fAXSivn  n  vimr 

to  PARIS,   1816 — nKATH  OF  LHHD  LONDONUEBBV   (lASTLK- 
RBAdn] — MR.  CAKM^G    UBCOHKK   rOKBIOM    SKCIIITAHV. 

WITH  the  settlement  of  Europe,  made  by  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  Mr.  Canning  had  no  con- 
cern. They  were  negotiated  during  his  !<ojourn  at 
Lislwn.  Thcv  have  l>cen  discussed  in  the  Political 
ti/e*  That  thiit  setttcmeitt  wait  not  tnadcontho: 
principles  whicU  Mr.  Cunning  approve<l,  is  well 
known :  but  from  the  time  when  they  were  signed 
to  the  end  of  Ids  life,  he  idways  held  that  their  pro- 
visions were  to  l>e  nceepted  a--*  inviolable  hy  England, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  British  statesmen  to  main- 
tain them  in  their  integrity. 

Allowance  ouglit  to  be  made  for  the  difficulties  of 
Lor<I  Castlereagh's  position.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, from  the  l>egiiiiiiiig,  had  evidently  made  up 
hia  mind  to  seize  the  largetiC  share  of  the  spoil,  audi 
so  Alarnitil  were  thu  other  Po%vvrs  at  the  grasping 
ambition  of  Ituitsla,  that  the  reproscntativeit  at  the 
Congress  of  Great  Hritain,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
France,  euteix'd  itito  a  defensive  treaty  against  Russian 
encroachment.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  to- 
gether the  parties  who  were  to  sign  this  treaty,  with- 

•  Xvi.  I  th.  t. 
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out  awakening  tiic  suspicion  of  'the  Russians.  The 
signatures  of  llai*denberg,  Talleyrand,  Metternich, 
Castlbreagh,  and  Wellington,  were  to  be  attached 
to  the  treaty  in  each  others'  presence.  The  deaired 
meeting  whh  thus  effected.  I-ord  Castlereagli  pivp  a 
hall,  at  wliich  Mr.  Joseph  Plaiita  wb8  commissioned 
to  guide  to  his  bed-room  in  Lord  Ca^itlereagh's 
house  all  these  celebrated  personages  ;  withdraw- 
ing them  from  the  ball-room  one  by  one,  till  all 
ivere  assembled.  This  important  service  he  suc- 
cessfully performed  without  exciting  suspicion,  and 
the  treaty  was  duly  signed.  The  French  Govem- 
ment.,  of  course,  had  one  of  the  copies;  and  in  the 
confusion  which  ensued  at  Paris,  when  Napoleon 
approached  on  his  return  from  Klba,  tliis  copy  was 
toft  at  (he  Tuilcricft,  and  fell  into  Napoleon's  liands, 
who  sent  it  forthwith  to  tiie  Emperor  Alexander.  It 
is  with  reference  to  this  treaty  tlwt  Lord  Cuatlorcagh 
expresses,  in  his  letter*  to  Lord  Liverpool,  of  March 
«7,  1815,  liis  great  anxiety,  lest  M.  du  Biacos  should 
in  his  flight  have  neglected  to  carry  it  away  with 
him.  The  Russian  Goverameut,  however,  never 
adverted  to  it.  For,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Czar,  such  concessions  had  been  made  by 
the  British  Plenipotentiary  as  satisfied  bis  Imperial 
Majesty.  Previously,  however,  to  Lord  Castlereagh's 
giving  in,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  made 
some  bold  remonstrances  in  private  leMers,  which  he 
addressetl  directly  to  the  Kmperor.  Extracts  (aud 
only  extracts)  from  these  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Stat^  PaperB.^      But  it  is  ditticult  to  form  a  fair 


•  CatlfTta^  Paptfs,  Tol.  it  p.  a86. 
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€9timftte  of  their  contents,  without  knowing  Iiow  the 
jjaps  arc  filled  up  in  the    originals.     Loitl   Castle* 
reagh'8  first  letter  is  dated  on  the  4th  of  October,  1814, 
and  9c<^m»,  by  the  Enipcmr's  answer,  not  to  have  been 
verj'  palatable  to  hi-s  Imperial  Majesty  ;   but  while 
it  ia  impossible  not  to  admire  the  explicit  boldness 
witli  wliich  Lord    Castlereagh  expressed  his  senti- 
ments to  so  powerful  a  monarch,  yet  the  correspon-j 
dencc  affords  a  useful  warning  of  the  extreme  diftj 
ficulty  of  making  a  Htaitd  on  expediency,  when  prim  1 
ciple  is  surrendered. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Congresa  at  Vienna,  noj 
British  statesman  had  ever  set  his  hand  to  an  instru- 
ment, acknowledging,  as  valid  act-'),  the  two  parti- ' 
tions  of  Poland.  Had  the  British  Plenipotentiary 
founded  his  objections  upon  this  principle — hud  he 
positively  refused  to  commit  his  Government  to  any 
guch  acknowledgment,  and  had  he  insisted  on  the 
erection  of  an  independent  Polish  State,  he  would  (to 
use  his  own  words)  '  have  been  applauded  by  the 
'whole  of  Europe,  whilst  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
'  not  only  not  have  op|H>3ed  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
'would  have  acquiesced  in  it  with  pleasure.' 

Backed  by  such  powerful  support,  as  well  as  by  the 
voice  of  public  opinion  throughout  EurojK,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  might  have  been  successful : 
but  the  moment  when  he  gave  up  this  principle,  and 
told  the  Emperor  that  he  was  'not  indisposed  to 
'  witness,  even  with  satisfaction,  that  his  Imperial 
'  Majesty  should  receive  a  lilK'ral  and  important 
'  aggrandizement  on  his  Polish  frontier,  and  that  it 
'  was  to  the  deffrei  and  the  mode  to  which  lie  alone 
'objected,'  he  threw  away  the  only  wen{ioii  which 
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he  could  successfully  wield.  The  greater  point  was 
attainable,  but  the  abandonment  of  the  greater  wa» 
fatal  to  the  attainment  of  the  less-  There  was — there 
could  be — no  answer  to  the  foUowinj^  argument  of  the 
Emperor  as  to  the  sliare  of  the  spoil,  cousidei-ed  as  a 
matter  of  spoil,  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

Mats  loraqne  I'Aatricbc  ct  la  Fmasc  oat  contribu^,  comme 
a]li£es  de  la  Pmiice,  it  depouiller  la  Russie  de  la  plus  p-uide 
porticit  lies  proviuccs  Polonnaiscs ;  quand  la  Rnssic  a  iti 
o1>lig6  de  lea  recoiiqu&rir ;  lonuiue  la  conqiiite  du  Puch£ 
de  Vanovie  dcricnt  atfjonrdbui  one  compensation  pour 
d'^nonnes  ssoriSoes ;  11  f'ttgit  efTectivement  d'uu  noiiveaa 
partagn,  et  dans  ec  ca»,  Ivs  stipulatious  qui  ont  sccompaguj 
cdm  de  i797.u'cadsteQt  plus. 

Had  Lord  Castlereagh  denounced  the  original,  as 
well  as  the  proposed  partatfc,  instead  of  making  appeals 
ad  misericordiatn,  bis  remonstrances  might  have  been 
effectual.  But  it  was  of  no  avail  to  tell  the  Empror 
'  tliat  he  was  exacting  from  bis  neighbours  and  allies 
'  an  aiTangement  incompatible  with  their  political 
'  independence,'  and  that  the  demand  by  Russia  to 
retain  so  large  a  share  of  Poland  »a  that  to  which 
the  Kmpcror  laid  claim,  '  was  a  source  of  consterna- 
*  tion  and  alarm  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  of  general 
'  terror  throughout  all  the  States  of  Eimipe.'*  His 
Imperial  Majesty's  Austrian  and  Prussian  allies  had 
no  claim  upon  his  forbearance,  and  it  was  impossible 


*  Tlime  two  buit  BeDt«ncM  are  tak«n  Arom  tho  oorTMpoaftenoe 
whioli  was  published  ill  tho  Dl^w■{)•]le^l  about  twdve  yam  ago, 
and  form  )iart  ot  the  omiMlona  in  tb«  Statt  faptrt,  Tliifl  corr«- 
KpotittetiM^  lliottgli  niontloncil  in  tbo  CaitUrta^  Paperg,  ii  not 
IpvRrn  in  tbo*p  Papen. 
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to  defeat  the  Emperor's  claims  when,  on  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  made,  no  one  couM  deny  their 
jostice. 

The  partition  being  admitted,  the  'degree  and 
the  mode  '  oould  only  be  decided  by  the  will  of  that 
party  whose  claims  wvre  the  strongest,  and  whose 
power  was  adequate  to  support  the  claims.  The 
result  was,  that  Great  Britain  accepted  the  partition 
as  tm  fait  accompli,  and  that  Rius&ia  obtained  almost 
all  that  she  asked  for. 

Mr.  Coc^  a  man  of  very  considerable  ability  and 
firmness,  who  was  Under-Secretary  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  who  accompanied  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
Vienna,  endeavoured  in  rain  to  rouse  his' chief  to  an 
uncompromising  condemnation  of  the  two  partitions. 
He  urged  him  to  fling  the  treaties  on  the  table  of 
Congress,  and  to  declare  that  nothing  should  induce 
Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  the  vididity  of  thorn 
acts.  He  urged  in  vaiii:  but  he  tiet  the  seal  on  the 
sincerity  of  his  own  opinions,  by  resigning  at  once 
his  post  of  Under-Secretarj-  of  State.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Vienna  by  Mr.  I'lanta.* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Mr.  Canning  on  his 
return  from  Lisbon  accepted  the  Preindentship  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1816) 
he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Pai'is.     He  thus  writes : — 

MV   DEAn  MoHLKY, 

I  havR  liknl  mjr  vtatt  to  Parin  esecedin^fljr.  ludocd  I 
tniLiit  l)nv«!  Itoctt  vrr)-  ilifScult  to  plcue  if  I  had  not  been 
Mtuiflvd  witl)  my  mxiptiun  liore.      I  tui  hardljr  aay  wlioUior 


*  By  whom  tltU  vatcdota  wu  conunoniottnd  to  the  fliitbor, 
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Kii))^,  or  Princes,  or  HiiustcrH,  or  Ultnu  hurc  bceii  most 
ciril ;  aud  the  ouly  difficulty  wliicb  I  have  found  in  the 
midst  of  tticsc  conflicting  civilities  ii*  to  avoid  giving;  nny 
imputation  of  \tartj  partialitiea.  The  state  of  parties  is 
curious,  Aiid  their  different  viewo  of  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  mntauroa  to  be  adopted  for  perfecting  a 
representative  Kyatem  of  government,  form  im  object  of 
interesting  ob§crvation,  but  one  which  it  mould  require  sheets, 
instead  of  ItucH,  to  exhibit  to  you  in  all  the  views  in  which 
tiiat  interest  ia  excited. 

Nothing  iiaa  occurred  since  tine  meeting  of  the  ('hanilwF* 
to  bring  the  two  parties  into  open  cngag«nicnt.  As  yet  the 
Miuisters  have  carricil  everything ;  tliat  ia  to  say,  the  decision 
of  elections  and  the  nomination  of  presidents,  by  sufficient 
majorities.  Their  aclvcraariea,  itevertheleM,  talk  with  coufi' 
ilencc  of  their  own  strcngtli  as  coustituting  a  mintmty  for- 
midable in  itmlf,  and  likely  to  groir  still  more  so.  Some- 
thing of  course  must  l>c  deducted  from  thi-  ntatcm^'ntH  of  each 
aide.  But  upon  the  whole,  though  1  doubt  whether  the 
dissolution  has  done  jxl  for  the  MiniMtcrs  which  tHoy  ci> 
Itectcd,  I  think  they  arc  strong  enough  to  go  on,  especially 
ns  tlicy  sccni  willing  to  take  some  of  the  weajions  of  their 
adversaries  out  of  their  hands  by  adapting  them  to  their  oini 
use.  Such  is  the  notice  in  the  King's  itpeech  of  an  intended 
proviiion  for  the  clergy. 

The  great  object  of  desire  for  us  is,  that  there  should  not 
bo  any  convulsion  in  tVance;  and  1  hope  and  think  tltere 
will  not  be  any.  The  mottt  trying  cirenmtttaiice  in  their 
situation  (aud  I  am  afnid  in  ours  at  home]  is  the  failurtt  of 
the  hnrvMt. 

.My  intention  is  to  leave  Paris  next  week,  so  as  to  be  in 
London  soon  after  Um:  a^th.  Nothing  wouU)  detain  me  lictrc 
bcyoiid  tJie  20th  but  the  certainty  of  a  debate  of  importanee, 
and  cv«n  that  will  nut  keei>  u.*  to  long  as  to  defer  my  arrival 
ill  Laudon  beyond  the  30th. 

Mr*,  ('anning  i*  very  well,  and  haM  iieen  more  of  the  I'lirta 
world  within  t]iis  montlt  than  of  the  London  world  since  she 
was  married.     For  my  own  i>art  1  would  not  run  the  evening 
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nmiub  is  Loodoo,  vliich  I  cumot  a^-oid  bere,  far  nay  ooa- 
■ideratioo,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  politieB. 

I  know  not  where  this  will  find  500.  It  u  not  likely 
that  I  ehoald  recpirc  Tonr  iK!kDOvIedgiDeot  of  h  here :  hot 
write  Be«enlielc»,  uid  direct  to  the  lodi*  Botid,  from  whom 
I  ban:  boxes  twice  a  week. 

Bcbeve  me,  ever  affcctionat^Jj  fonn, 

G.C. 

The  following  extracts  give  s  fiirtber  account  of  this 
vi«t  at  Paris : — 

Mr  DUX  MoKLCT,  Gtouoe^or  Lodge,  Dbc  14.  i8i«. 

After  a  terj  tiresome  journey  of  three  daja  from  Paria  to 
Boulogne,  and  a  still  more  tiresome  pas&age  of  about  fourteen 
houn  from  Boulogne  to  Dover,  we  reached  this  place  ou 
Saturday  ereuiii);. 

The  ititerral  of  Sunday  waa  just  snfficicat  to  brace  one*! 

nefTea  against    the  anxieties  of  ifonday.*      That  day  went 

off,  however,  with  niiu;h  leas  raiachief  tbau  was  spprcbended, 

and  than  there  wa«  good  reii*on  to  apprehend  ;  anil  I  liope  it 

has  laid  a  fouodation  for  future  peace  and  sccorily.     It  was 

high  time. 

«  a  •  « 

I  iMve  Ken  nobody  tiince  niy  arrival,  cxeejtl  my  royal 
master  (with  whom  I  paaacd  a  couple  of  hoars  ou  Sunday], 
Liverpool,  BathuntI,  Mclrille,  V*an.,  and  Sidmouth;  BiDninf, 
who  goes  to  Scotland  in  a  dity  or  two,  and  HusIumodj  who 
arrived  in  town  yesterday  evening. 

Let  roe  bear  that  you  arc  at)  well.  Sec  you,  I  prMume 
I  shall  not,  till  Uic  middle  of  next  mouth. 

Ever  affectionately  yoon, 
O.  0. 

F.8. — I  liked  Paris  to  the  last,  and  waa  very  sorry  to  leave 
it,  though   after  Talleyrand'a  arrival,  and  after  biti  puMic 


Bpa  Kiekla  Mestin^ 
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pronunciations  of  oppoiitioii,  I  rtliouM  bure  felt  somewhat 
more  (lilTicultj-  in  society  than  before. 

I  was  not  present  {*»  tlie  newspapers  uver)  nt  the  Mrenc  at 
Stuart's.*  But  wc  cUued  witli  him  (Mrs,  Canning  and  1)  on 
the  Saturday  Ijefore  wc  came  nwny ;  and  he  (Tnllfryrand) 
teemtd  to  be  (lisposcd  to  make  up  to  me  very  roucli.  Wc  liad 
not  met  since  the  your  1794,  when  I  went  on  it  fruiUen 
miuion  to  Pitt  to  be^  off  the  order  for  his  (T.'s)  quitting  the 
country. 

The  tactics  of  his  partisan-i  waa  to  give  out  that  England 
evinced  a  strong  anxiety  for  his  rcstorutiwi  tu  the  Ministry, 
that  it  was  England  and  Talleyrand,  cemta  Rnasia  and 
Richelieu  ;t  and  I  «aw  clearly  enough  that  no  dcmoustnitiofis 
on  his  i>art  would  be  Hitnting  to  countenance,  and  possibly 
in  the  hope  of  realizing;,  this  representation. 

For  a  week  or  two  tliis  did  not  signify,  but  a  month  or  six 

Pmekx  more  of  balance  between  Ihete  parties  vronhl  have  been 
delicate  stecnng.  With  the  fourth,  the  Jacobins,  concentred 
in  the  person  of  Mnd.  de  St.J  I  had  pretty  much  niade  up 
my  mitid  to  have  done.  If  tliere  be  danger  of  convulsion  in 
France,  it  is  from  that  quarter.  G.  C. 

From  this  period  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Canning 
resigned  on  acc<iu«t  of  the  Queen's  affliir,  he  was  oiUy 
responsible  for  such  matters  of  foreign  policy  as  tJie 
Foreign  Secrataryf  in  the  exercise  of  hin  discretiou, 
brought  under  the  consideratioQ  of  his  colleagues  tn 
the  Cabinet.  During  these  years  only  one  marked 
step  was  taken  by  the  Cabinet  respecting  the  events 
wiiich  occurred  011  the  Continent.  But  tlie  ulementa 
of  mischief  were  silently  growing.  The  combination  of 
continental  Sovereigns,  knotvn  by  the  name  of  thu  Holy 
Alliance,  which  was  formed  almost  before  the  Con- 


*  Sir  C.  Stuart,  &ft«rwarib  Lord  Sluart  de  Rotlisay. 
t  Due  d»  Rich«lieu,  then  Fretidi  Frcmier. 
}  Uadanw  do  SimI. 
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gross  at  Vienna  was  dissolved,  was  gradually  eu- 
ci'oachiog  on  such  popuUr  Hlt^^rty  iv>  txistvd  tlirougli- 
out  Europe :  and  the  natural  conaetjuonce  n.'8ult«d  ill 
the  discontent  and  murmurs  of  the  people.  In  1820 
these  diiurontcnts  hurst  f'ortli  in  four  different  countriei« 
of  Europe  nearly  at  the  same  tiuie;  in  S[>ain  firsts 
then  Naples,  then  Pledmuiit,  and  lastly  in  Portugal: 
in  an  a  mutinous  army,  backed  by  an  insurgent 
people,  demanded,  and  obtaine<l  from  their  respective 
Sovereigns  constitutional  forms  uf  government. 

The  Holy  Alliance  took  fright,  and  forthwith  a 
Congress  was  iissembletl  ut  TropiHui,  which  adjourned 
to  Liiybach,  to  consult  on  the  best  mode  of  n.']>ressing 
these  outbrcaiks.  The  result  of  the  consultation  was, 
that  Austria,  as  the  agent  of  the  Alliance,  marched 
two  armitw,  one  into  the  Neapolitan  territories,  and 
the  other  into  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  stifled  in 
their  infancy  the  Constitutional  Oovt-rnments  which 
had  l>een  there  established.  In  both  cases,  with  veiy 
little  resistance,  the  absolute  Governments  were  re- 
stored. The  Alliance,  elated  with  its  success  in  Italy, 
determined  on  holding  another  Congress  at  Vii;nna 
in  the  autumn  of  tlie  succeeding  year  (iHjs),  pro- 
fessedly for  the  puriK)se of  settling  tbcaffaii>  of  Italy, 
and  consulting  aa  to  the  uusiitisfactory  stjtte  of  the 
i-clations  between  Russia  und  Turkey;  a  rupture  was 
then  ihreateniug  between  tlu-se  two  I'owers,  whilst 
Eastern  affairs  were  still  further  complicated  by  tlie 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks  against  their  Ottoman 
mnsters. 

The  real  object,  however,  of  those  who  adied  the 
Congress  together,  was  to  apply  the  miuk-  treatment 
to  tbo  Constitutional  Government  of  Spain,  which  had 
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been,  in  the  previous  year,  applied  to  those  of  Naples 
and  Piedmont.  Spanish  aflairs,  also  (like  those  of 
Turkey)  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  prolonged 
and  successful  resistance  of  the  Spanish  American 
«oIomes  to  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country. 

This  was  the  position  of  foreign  affairs*  when 
Lord  Castlereagh  (who  was  going,  as  British  Pleni- 
potentiary, to  this  Congress  at  Vienna),  in  a  paroxysm 
of  insanity,  evidently  brought  on  by  too  much  work 
and  mental  anxiety,  terminated  his  life  by  his  own 
hand. 

When  this  melancholy  catastrophe  happened,  the 
King  was  in  Scotland,  the  different  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  dispersed  for  their  holidays,  and  Mr. 
Canning  was  in  the  north  of  England.  As  soon 
as  the  event  was  known,  all  eyes  were  directed 
to  him  as  the  fittest  man  to  succeed.  Some  time 
elapsed,  however,  before  the  question  was  decided. 
Considerable  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered.  The 
unfriendly  feelings  of  the  King  were  known  to  be 
very  strong;  and  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  some  other  less  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  were  opposed  to  his  known 
principles  and  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Liverpool  was  his  warm  and  constant  friend,  and 
knew  his  value.  The  only  rival  who  could  have 
filled  the  place  was  Mr.  Peel,  and  he  had  not  yet 
attained  sufllcient  confidence  in  himself  to  covet  this 


*  TbiB  work,  lui  haa  been  already  stated,  being  of  a  supplemea- 
tary  character,  so  much  oalj'  of  an  hUtorical  outtine  of  events  is 
giren  as  will  soffioe  to  remind  the  reader  of  their  order,  to  enable 
the  letter*  to  be  understood.  Details  are  to  be  found  in  the 
PoUtieal  lAfn  qf  Mr.  Canning, 
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arduous  and  responsible  succession.     The  following  j 
letter  was  written  bclbre  any  offer  was  made : — 

Seaforth,  near  Liverpool,  Aug.  36,  i8»J. 

Mr    DBAK  MOKLKY, 

Yoar  kind  letter  should  not  have  waited  so  loiig  for  an 
answer  if  I  hnd  nnytliing  to  tell  yon.  It  in  more  Elifficult, 
indeed,  to  say  wlij  I  write  now,  than  why  I  did  not  write 
Hooner;  fw  I  bare  dow  nothing  to  tell,  and  I  have  uox>lca8urc 
in  spectilnting  upon  wlint  may  happen. 

I  wish  I  were  well  on  board  the  Jupitfr.* 

Nothing  that  can  be  proposed  to  mc  w  ill  make  mc  glad' 
to  Htay,  though  such  a  proposal  may  be  made  as  would  mnke 
the  refitaal  to  atay  inijxwsiblv. 

But  u  to  staying  after  a  refusal,  or  after  no  pit^Kwal,  I 
CMinot  comprehend  what  object  ix  worth  pursuing,  or  likely 
to  be  achieved  by  hucIi  a  sacrifice. 

It  is  not  till  after  the  Kihk'b  rctnrti  from  Edinborgli  that 
Miy  decision  is  to  be  ex|>cctcd.  Consequently  t  cannot  hear 
anything  (if  I  am  to  hear  anytliing  at  ail)  till  after  the  ^oth. 
On  which  day,  therefore,  I  ehall  take  leave  of  my  consti- 
tuents, simply  as  if  there  were  no  imaginable  impediment  to 
my  departure. 

I  believe  that  nobody  is  yet  able  to  speculate  with  confi- 
dence ou  what  may  be  the  tenor  of  any  communieatioit 
to  me. 
*•  But  I  will  give  you  Charlea'st  and  Granrillc's  opinions.    ** 

The  former  thinks  that  either  the  whole  inheritance  (tl»e 
only  acceptable  proposal)  will  \x  offered  to  me,  or  nothing. 

The  latter  apprehends  a  modification,  such  u  the  subttti- 
tutiou  of  Colonial  DejMrtment  for  Foreign. 
^    Tbe  first  I  mmt  accept,  I  fear ;  the  last  I  ahould  certainly 
rqect.  'TTie  middle  case  will  spare  me  any  trouble. 

I  see  no  other  poMililc  modification  but  one  which  would 
*t  all  perplex  me,  and  that  I  think  highly  improbable,  and 


*  TIm)  nhip  which  was  to  carry  him  to  Indis. 
t  Mr.  C.  EUis,  aftmwar^  i^rd  tkaford. 
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UtercTorc  will  not  perplex  mj'sclf  with  mooting  it  uoBCCCft- 
sarily. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

G.  C. 

The  opposition  to  I>ord  Londondcrrj-'s  entire  inhe- 
ritance being  offered  was  not  great  by  any  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  They  knew  that  Lord  Liverpool 
was  ready  to  sacri6ce  his  official  existence  rather 
than  there  sliould  be  any  sttcli  otTer  made  fl«  Mr. 
Canning  would  liavc  been  justified  in  refusing.  The 
King  yielded  with  a  good  grace,  and  that  offer  was 
made  to  him  wiiich  he  '  feared '  that  he  '  must 
accept." 

A  sentence  in  a  letter  dated  SeptemKn-  ly,  1822, 
thus  records  the  character  of  the  firat  interview 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  restoi-ed  Minister: — 

I  huvv  rc&sou  to  be  coutcnti-d  with  the  King's  beh&viour 
at  oar  flr*t  interview  ;  and  I  have  learned  from  good  authority 
that  his  Majesty  profcMcs  himself  to  have  bcai  '  pleased  and 
Hati^lied '  with  mine. 

The  following  letter  was  written  after  Mr.  Canning 
had  been  a  few  weeks  at  the  Foreign  Office:— 

{Private.) 
Mr  nBAU  CBAW-es,*  Wabncr  CmUc.  Nov.  5,  18.3. 

Your  letter  of  the  I2tli  of  October  has  given  mc  one  of 
the  few  f^LimatioDx  of  real  pleaMurc  vrliich  1  derive  from  my 
return  to  the  Foreign  Oftice.  By  &r  the  greater  number  of 
connideralionft  public  and  private  were  against  aoccptwice,  and 
to  the  last  day  I  Imped  that  the  proposal  made  to  me  might 
\>e  one  which  I  could  refuse. 

That  whici)  liati  been  made  was  the  only  one  that  I  could 
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not — ubout  Any  other  I  nliould  uot — Euivc  hiul  Uic  digbtc 
liositation.  The  die  being  cast,  I  muat  make  tbc  best  of  tbi 
lot  which  ba^  fulkn  tu  me,  and  ptiicc  public  dutjr  afaiiisfej 
priTBtc  liking  and  convenience.  But  ten  years  bavc  made  a 
world  of  dilTcrcnce,  nnd  prcpiircd  k  very  difTereni  nort  of 
world  to  bustle  in  than  tbat  wKicb  I  slionld  bare  found  in 
1 H 1 3.  "^For  foQic,  it  u  n  itquvcxcd  ornng« ;  but  for  pubbc  good 
tbcre  is  aomcthiug  to  do,  and  I  will  try — but  it  must  be 
Ciiutionsl)- — to  do  it.  You  know  my  politics  well  eoongli  to 
know  what  I  mean,  when  1  mv  that  for  Europe,  I  iKall  be 
deMirouK  tiQW  and  Ifim  to  reiwl  England.    1^ 

I  accept  and  bold  you  to  your  menace  of  ample  priviilc 
coninuukation.     Let  mc  hear  from  you  noun,  and  often. 

Remember  mc  to  Lady  B.  You  may  conj;ratulatc  my 
wife,  though  imt  me,  on  our  eliange  of  dcMtiuatioD ;  for  to 
her  and  my  daughter  tbc  voyage  and  the  climate  of  India 
are  real  escapes,  in  imngiimtion  at  least,  if  not  in  reality. 

Youn  ever  affectiouatdy, 

G.  C. 

Mr.  Cutming'ii  ttpuccti  at  Plymouth,  in  the  autumn 
of  iKi;i,  clirows  It  light  upon  the  meaning  of  liis 
obsiTVatioii  in  tbu  above  letter,  that  'for  Euru|»e  he 
would  be  desirous,  now  and  then,  to  read  England.' 

The  language  of  modent  ]>bilo«ophy  itt  witbrly  and  diflfuwrly 
benevolent ;  it  prolnMS  the  perfection  of  our  spocicft,  and 
the  ameliomliun  of  the  lot  of  all  mankind.  Ocnlb-nieti,  L^ 
hope  that  my  heart  beats  as  high  for  the  general  interest 
of  humanity — I  hope  that  1  hare  aa  friendly  a  diapositioQ 
towar<U  other  nations  of  tbc  oarth,  as  any  one  nlio  vaunt 
hia  pliiliintbro|iy  mo>t  highly  ;  but  1  am  <^)nteute<I  to  con* 
fea»  tluit  in  the  (.'on<luct  of  iwlitical  aSairs  the  grand  object 
of  my  contcmgilation  i>  the  intercut  of  Kngland. 

Not,  (jEcnilcmcn,  that  tlii*  interest  of  Hoglaiid  is  an  inlereal 
which  btands  isolated  and  alonr.  Tito  Hituation  which  nbn 
holds  furbida  an  exclusive  «c I |jslin«-s».  Ilrr  pro«i)»crity  must 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  Burroundiuf  ualion»j  awl  licr 
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RtAbility  to  the  safety  of  the  wcnrlt).  Bat  intimately  con- 
ncctcd  aa  we  are  with  Uie  syf>t«in  of  Europe,  it  docs  not  fol- 
low that  we  arc,  therefore,  railed  upon  to  mix  ourselves  on 
every  occa.iioa,  with  a  retttlesit  and  pieddling  Activity,  in 
the  concerns  of  the  nations  which  surround  us.  It  is  upon 
a  just  balance  of  conflicting  ilutii»>,  aud  of  riral,  but  some- 
timw  incompatible,  tul  vantages,  that  a  Government  must  judge 
when  to  put  forth  its  strenj^,  and  when  to  Imshand  it  for 
oerasionH  yet  to  come.  Our  nltimatc  object  must  be  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  aamc  principles  (though  proclaimed 
towards  the  close  of  his  career)  which,  in  earl)'  years, 
he  euabrincd  in  the  poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin : — 

Wbtt  1  sliatl  a  Dame,  a  word,  a  sound  oontrol 

Th«  Mipiring  thought  and  cnunp  th«  «xpansive<  loul  1 

Shall  one  ha)f-p«opIeJ  Uland*ii  rooky  roiuid 

A  lovo  which  glow*  for  all  creation  )>aund  I 

And  aociftl  diariUea  oontraol  tlie  plan 

Formeil  for  thy  freedom,  L'niversttl  Man  I 

No,  through  the  oxtoodcd  globo  Aw  feollugi  run 

Aa  bruad  and  general  aa  lh«  unbounded  <un  ! 

No  narrow  bigot  A« — his  reaaonU  view 

Thy  iiitcrfitx,  England!  lunka  with  thine.  Porn  ! 

Fruuue  al  onr  dooisi,  be  sees  no  danger  aigh, 

But  h««vM  for  Turkey's  wo«a  the  impartial  sigh ; 

A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone, 

The  fHond  of  crcty  country — hut  his  own. 

In  entering  into  the  Cabinet  Mr.  Canning  hod  an 
up-hill  game  to  play — '  for  public  good  there  was, 
indeed,  sometliing  to  do,'  but  he  knuw  tliat,  if  he 
'  tried,'  '  it  tnuat  be  cautiomly  to  do  it.'  He  had  to 
cliunge  the  system  of  our  foreign  jwlicy :  the  events 
which  had  occurred  during  the  preceding  two  years 
)iI>]K-ared  to  him  to  have  signally  illustrated  its  im- 
policy.    Hilt  in  so  doing  he  had  to  contend  against 
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the  powerful  influences  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  *  Con- 
tinental School ' — influences  which  had  been  growing 
np,  secretly  but  surety,  ever  since  the  Peace  of  i8ij. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  formidable  nntago- 
nist;  but,  as  a  politician,  I  niay  be  (wmiitteci  to 
think  him  inferior  to  Mr.  Canning.  Each  had  his 
peculiar  excellence,  but  the  mind  of  the  Duke  was 
framed  in  that  mould,  which  make^  a  great  commander 
rather  than  a  great  sUitesman.  He  would  take  in 
more  at  a  glance  than,  perhaps,  iiny  man  who  ever 
lived  i  and  that  comprchetiHive  glance  was  backed  by 
a  nen"e  for  prompt  decision  and  prompt  action,  whicJi 
was  the  main  secret  of  his  victories,  and  made  him 
tlie  terror  of  his  foes. 

But  these  qualities,  which  constitute  the  excellence 
of  a  general,  are  often  but  the  stvunbling- blocks  of  u 
statesman.  To  discern  quickly  and  comprehensively, 
to  decide  fearlessly  and  iwtanler,  is  far  better  in  a 
general,  than  a  wiser  decision  taken  by  and  bye, 
when  the  opportiuiity  Ijaving  passed,  it  is  too  late  to 
profit  by  it;  but,  with  a  sditesman,  qni<'k  decisions 
are  rarely  necessary,  and  seldom  advantageous.  With 
political  questions  the  Duke  dealt  as  with  questions 
of  Htratcg>- ;  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once,  dismissed 
them  from  his  thoughts,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  matter;  he  tried  to  bend  circumstances  beyond 
control  to  his  own  ideas,  instead  of  landing  his 
ideas  to  those  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Canning  would  consider  a  subject  in  all  its  de- 
tails, would  obtain  about  it  every  possible  information, 
would  cautiously  and  delil>crately  weigh  <-veiy  possi- 
ble contingency,  and  would  enlarge  his  \-iew  in  every 
bli-  direction;    this  done,  the    result   was  deei* 
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sion,  backed  by  firmness.  The  consequence  was,  Mr. 
Canning  never  departed  from  his  principles  irom  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life ;  whereas  the 
Dake,  more  than  once,  found  himself  in  a  position 
when  he  considered-  himself  obliged  to  abandon  his 
principles,  and  to  reverse  his  policy. 

Lord  Liverpool,  however,  was  Mr.  Canning's  main- 
stay, and  his  power,  as  Premier,  proved  an  all-suffi- 
cient support. 
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FORKIOK      POLICY      IXPLAtMED      IN      SPIBCH     AT     tlVBEPOOI. — 

i.>:tteh&  ok  coNsiiESfi   at  veuuka,  aku  to  THP.  KIN< 

COKIlKSrOK&KNCK    WITH    SIK    UEXBY    WeLLBSLBY. 


AT  Liverpool,  on  the  jotli  of  August,   i8aa,  Mr. 
Canning  thus  explained  his  system  of  foreign 
policy. 

OcntlciDeo,  in  the  times  in  which  we  li*c  there  is  (di«- 
ffuise  it  how  we  mny)  >  11111^16  going  on — iu  some  noiuttriM  , 
an  open,  in  some  a  tacit  strugglL- — )x.-tw«.-en  tliv  principles  of' 
monarchy  aud  democracy.     God  be  praised  that   in   tltat 
■tni|3;lo  we  have  not  any  pitrt  to  take.     God  be  praised  that 
we  have  long  ago  arrived  at  all  the  bleoaiiiga  that  arc  to  be 
derived  Ironi  that  which  alone  can  end  that  ntruggle  beoefr*| 
ciall^ — a  compromise  and  intermixture  of  those  confUctini; 
pnueiple*.     It  id  not,  a.s  it  appear*  to  ue,  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  side  cither  with  the  assailants  when  they  aim  at 
too  much,   nor  with  tliow  who  stand  upon   the   defensive, 
when  they  will  ^ratit  nothing.    Englnnd  hiw  only  to  maintain 
herself  on  the  basis  of  her  own  solid  and  settled  Conatitutiou,i 
Ann,  unHhaken — a  ■poctalrCM  interctttc«l  in  the  contest  oul^ ' 
by  her  sympathies ;  not  a  partisan   on   cither  side,  but,  for 
the  sake  of  tratlt,  a  n)odel,  and  ultimately  iwrliapi  au  umpire- 
Should  wc  lie  led  by  any  false  impulse  of  chivalrous  bcnevo- 
Icuee  to  participate  in  the  struggle  itself,  we  commit,  and 
thereliy  im{)air  our  authority  ;  we  aluuidou  the  poaition  iu 
which  we  might  ItcrcaOcr  do  most  good,  and  may  bring  tin 
danger  of  a  foreign  struggle  homo  to  our  own  heartfaa,  and  to 
uur  own  institutions. 
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These  words  were  spoken  after  Lord  Londonderry's 
death,  but  before  any  proposition  had  been  made  to 
Mr.  Canning  to  join  the  Administration. 

The  following  pi-ivaU-  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Bngot 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  results  of  the  Congress  of 
Verona.* 

Foreign  Office,  Jm,  3.  1823. 
r  am  afraid  rour  Exoellenc;  will  owe  me  s  ^udgc  for  the 
isBoe  of  ^''<rroIlll.  whi<'h  tins  uplit  the  one  and  indivisible 
Alliance  into  throe  parts  as  distinct  as  the  con*tittitiuna 
of  England,  France,  and  Muaoovy.  First,  there  arc  the 
throe  absolute  Crown*,  who  «end  their  angry  dc»patchca  to 
their  Ministers  at  Madrid  with  orders  to  come  away  if  they 
do  not  receive  submissive  answers  in  fifteen  daya.  Next,  there 
i»  France,  who  sends  a  whining  dospatrh  to  tier  Minister,  with 
no  orders  at  all  as  to  coming  away.  Thirdly,  there  m  we, 
who  arc  iu  a  course  of  amicable  and  furious  correspondence 
with  Spain;  amicable  so  far  as  relates  to  Kuropo,  in  which 
quarter  of  t)ic  globe  wc  defend  her  againat  invaaion  ;  furioua 
in  relation  to  America,  where  ivc  have  a  squadron  now  em- 
ployed in  seeking  furcible  redress  for  grievances.  To  keep 
tlwae  two  "trainH  ximultaneouttly  operatitig  u]x>n  the  nerves  and 
feelings  of  the  Spaniards ;  to  hold  a  shield  before  them  with 
one  liaiid,  and  to  punish  them  nith  the  other,  has  been,  and 
ia  atill,  a  matter  of  no  amall  delicacy  and  difDculty.  But  I 
hoite  we  may  manage  it.  One  symptom  of  our  success 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  yesterday,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  the  Spanisli  <lavemroent  to  their  Ooveruor  at 
Porto  Cabello  (a  military  poat  on  the  Spaniah  Main), 
direotiDg  him  to  raise  a  blockade  which  he  bad  presumed  to 
institute  (without  reasonable  cause,  and  without  adequate 
force  to  juatily  and  maintain  it),  and  which  we  htu\  given  notice 
tliat  wc  would  break  without  Beruple.  Thia  letter  is  went  to 
us  in  duplicate,  to  be  delivered  by  our  commander  in  the 
Went  Indies.     Promiaca  are  at  the  same  time  held  out  of  a 
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oompl«te  Mttlemcnt  of  nil  our  grievance*,  nnd  in  conoiderx- 
tioD  of  them  ve  a«nd  orders  to  siinpcnd  tlic  execution  of  our 
hostile  intentions. 

France,  in  the  meantime,  ttiongh  ini]el>tcil  to  us,  and  pro- 
fufing  to  feel  Iiersclf  »q  for  our  good  offices  witli  Spain  for 
the  preBcrvatioii  of  the  pence,  i«  (like  Polly  iti  the  music), '  as 
jealoiiN  BH  a  cat '  of  our  doing«,  and  supposed  intcntionn  in  the 
West  Indies. 

With  all  Tay  heart,  Villclc  is  a  Miniittta:  of  thirty  vfan 
ago — no  revolutionary  scoundrel :  but  constittitionally  hating 
England,  as  Cholwul  and  Vergcnnes  used  to  hate  us — and 
BO  things  arc  ^•ttiiig  back  to  a  whok-nonie  state  ngnin. 
Every  nation  for  itself,  and  God  for  us  all.  Only  bid  your 
Emperor  be  quiet,  for  the  time  for  Areopagus,  and  the  like 
of  that,  is  gone  by. 

To  Sir  C.  Bagot. 

To  t]io  King,  Mr.  Canning  thus  explains  his  views 
on  foreign  policy. 

ForelgD  Office,  July  ii,  iSaj. 

Mr.  Canning  fenn>  that  he  may  appear  to  ynur  Majcaty  to 
be  guilty  of  unpardonable  presumption,  in  venturing  humbly 
to  lay  before  your  Majesty  tlie  aoeompauying  publication.* 

He  does  not  eutertaiti  »o  vain  an  exi>ccution  an  that  your 
Majesty  should  have  either  leisure  or  inclination  to  read  it 
tliTDugh.  But  if  your  Majcaty  should  oondesoead  to  look ; 
into  it  at  all,  he  confesses  he  is  anxious  that  your  Majorty 
should  be  gniciously  pleased  to  cast  your  eye  over  a  few 
pages  in  (he  part  vrUicli  he  has  marked,  a»  coutainiug  au  ex- . 
position  of  tlie  principle?  wliieli  Mr.  Caoning  bumhl; 
prcaumea  to  he  of  opinion  nay  best  guide  your  Klajcary'a 
Government  through  the  diffieullies,  present  nnd  to  come,  of 
the  crisis  in  which  Kuroi>c  au<l  the  world  are  nun  latM>nrtiig, 

Mr.  Canning  hait,  alter  much  doubt  anil  lieaitatiun,  deter- 
mined  to  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  bis  opinion  in  this 
manner  before  your  Majesty  ;  becauso  ho  has  not  been  ahl« 
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to  divest  himwlf  of  ait  Rpprckcu^ion,  lest  your  Mi^jmty 
should  have  been  lod  to  conceive  that — as  the  ooune  of  n'enta 
aud  the  clumgeti  of  ciroiimatnnccK  liave  gradually,  bat  iin- 
avoidably,  relaxed  in  some  degree  the  bonds  by  which  the 
^at  despotic  Poifots  of  the  Coiitiiieiit  aatunKtl  your  Majesty 
to  tu:  inseparably  tied  to  all  their  principles  and  projects — 
Mr.  Canning  haji  been  actuated  (whether  ad\-iaodly  or  uncon- 
Bciously)  by  a  dcsiirc  to  i«ec  the  weight  of  your  Mtyeaty'c 
authority  thrown  into  an  opposite  scale.  Far  otlior«ri«e. 
Mr.  (.'anniug  is  intimately  eonriaced  that  the  true  |>Oj<itioi) 
of  your  Mt^e-xty  in  the  exinting  ahock  of  adverse  theories  and 
extreme  opinions,  is  a  ucatral  position ;  neutral,  as  much 
Iwtween  oonfliotiiig  principles  as  between  contending  nations; 
and  that  it  in  by  prcsuning  that  position,  which  )M.-k>ngs  to 
your  Majesty  alone  among  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Hurope,  that 
your  Majesty  will  at  onoe  carry  yowr  o*m  people  to  the 
li^hcst  piteh  «f  (iroHpcrity,  and  be  beet  mnbicii  to  save 
other  countries  from  the  dangers  which  may  threaten  almost 
all  of  lliem  in  their  turn. 

A  month  after  this  letter  a  correspondcnco,  on  the 
same  ftubivct,  took  jihtce  between  Mr.  Ciuining  and 
Sir  Henry  Welleslcy,  the  Britinh  embassador  ut 
Vienna. 

{Pritfoie.) 

My  dkab  Canmino,  Vienna,  Aug.  a;,  iSaJ. 

I  avail  myself  of  tliU  opportunity  of  answering  your  pri- 
vate letter,  which  relates  to  tlic  premature  eommunicatiou 
at  Constantinople  of  Count  Newelrodo'a  letter  to  the  Reis 
Bflfeiuli. 

It  is  certniidy  ponible  tliat  tliat  comniuuicntion  may  have 
been  made  from  hi-neo,  and  with  MeticniicK's  knowledge ; 
hut  I  do  not  think  it  probable,  since  if  he  had  made  it  with 
a  view  of  taking  to  himself  the  merit  of  having  produced  n 
more  favourable  ilidposition  in  the  [tussiau  Cabinet  towards 
the  Porte,  be  would  have  Iieeu  anxious  rather  to  have  con- 
cealed from  uie  the  praise*  be»tnvrcd  u|)ou  him  by  the  Rei; 
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Effendi,  than  have  <1welt  upon  them,  as    lie  evidflntly  did, 
with  miioli  NAtisfactioD. 

It  is  imposHible  at  tlic  aame  time  to  converse  with  Prince 
Metteruich,  and  not  to  kc  that  his  great  ambition  ia  to  place 
himMir  at  the  head  of  the  jwlitica  of  the  Coottncnt.  He  ecu- 
sidcn  himself,  and  winhc"  to  be  considered  by  olhcra,  aa  llie 
ohacnpioD  of  old  Byetcms,  and  the  ^rent  oppover  of  iiioovntton 
throughout  Ktirope.  He  prides  himself  upon  hia  dexterity 
to  baring  got  eomplete  poxiteasion  of  the  Emitcror  of  Ruam 
and  of  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  aiitl  the  Miniittcnt  of  thcae  Sove- 
ndgna,  as  well  as  the  French  ambassador  at  this  Coort,  are 
devoted  to  his  politics,  and  to  himself  penoaally. 

He  is  ccrtikiiily  not  satisfied  with  the  litie  taken  hj  Orcat 
Britain  upon  the  Spanish  qnestion,  altluingh,  upon  being 
pressed  upon  that  subject,  ho  admits  that  wc  could  jiot  do 
otherwise  than  maintain  a  atnct  neutrality.  He  maintains, 
boirever,  that  the  speeches  of  both  Hoti<«K  of  Parliament 
upon  the  Spanish  question  (with  the  exception  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's)  are  calculated  to  uphold  the  cause  of  revo- 
lution, and  indicate  a  policy  on  the  part  of  his  Mi^csty's 
Government  different  from  that  which  dictated  the  several 
treaties  entered  into  at  the  temiiuatton  of  the  war. 

I  have  endcavourctl  to  make  liim  utKlcrstand,  that  speeches 
in  Parliament  upon  questions  of  public  importance  should 
generally  be  considered  aa  speaking  the  sentiments  of  tlie 
nation  at  large  ;  and  that  no  vet  of  Ministers  r»uld  expect  to 
temain  nt  the  head  of  affairs,  if  they  did  uot  take  care  that 
thctr  language  in  Parliameat  accorded,  in  some  degree  nt 
least,  with  the  feelings  of  tlie  people.  That,  in  this  very 
case  of  Spain,  the  Ooveniment  ncrc  from  the  first  deter- 
mined to  observe  a  strict  neutrality ;  but  that,  if  they  had 
confined  themselves  in  Parliament  to  a  drj-  deelaratioa  to 
that  cITeet,  without  entering  any  further  into  the  question. 
Bud  without  joining  iu  the  general  disapprobation  of  the  in- 
vamou  of  Spain  by  France  oppressed  throughout  the  nation, 
they  would  have  lost  many  of  their  supportirra  in  Parliament ; 
a  loss  whtrli,  n]>on  a  question  of  such  imjiorlancc,  might  very 
poaeihly  have  Urd  to  a  cliengo  of  Oovcrnmciit.      If  then,  as  it 
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ap)X!&rc(l,  he  bad  uo  fault  to  And  witli  the  octi  of  tbc 
Oovcrumout,  he  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  tlivm  for  thctr 
language  in  Parliament,  which  should  always  be  regulated  so 
iw  to  maiutaiu  their  credit  ur  influence!  with  their  [wrt}-,  so 
long  as  they  can  prc«crvc  these  without  abandoning  their 
|iHncipU-9,  and  the  measures  which  tbey  way  judge  beet  for 
the  publie  intcr^ta. 

niia  u  tJic  substance  of  several  couvcreations  which  I 
Hbtg  had  with  Metteroich  respecting  llie  oouduct  of  hU 
Majesty'a  Ooverumeot  upon  the  Spanish  question.  He 
always  speaks  of  a  change  of  Ministers  as  the  greatest  rois> 
fortune  which  could  Ixifid  Kuropo  ;  but  whiiffvt;r  ni»y  he  his 
real  seutinicnts  respecting  the  policy  of  the  British  Govcru- 
nicnt,  it  is  evident  tliat  Imth  he,  and  those  who  are  iutlueuced 
by  him,  are  of  opinion  that  the  policy  of  the  nation  is  no 
longer  wtiat  it  was  previous  to  the  peace ;  and  that  the 
public  mectitign,  au1)»criplioii»,  and  active  interference  of  in* 
dividuids  in  aid  of  revolution,  wherever  revolution  is  to  be 
met  with  in  Kurope,  betray,  ou  the  part  of  the  British 
public,  a  dtn])03ition  hotiile  to  the  old  Uovemments  and 
system  of  the  Continent,  which  began  to  manifest  itself  at 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  has  ever  since  been  gaining 
ntn-ugth.  The  dccliue  of  Lord  Strangford's  influcDOO  at 
Constantinople  is  urged  as  a  proof  that,  utdesa  measorea  can 
lie  adopted  for  checking  these  proceedings  in  favour  of  revo- 
lutiui).  Great  Britain  must  ueccsiarily  lose  much  of  her  in- 
fluence u))on  the  Continent ;  iw  it  must  bo  the  business  of 
every  SUtc  to  guard  itself  against  a  mischief  which,  it  ap- 
pears, cannot  he  controlled  by  the  Goveromcut  and  the 
couutry  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

I  hope  you  will  not  disapprove  tny  having  oommunieatod 
to  you  contidciitially  the  opinions  held  here,  which  1  have 
thought  litter  to  be  stated  in  a  private  letter  titan  in  a 
public  despatch. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  drar  ('anuin^. 

Most  truly  and  sincen^ly  youra, 

B.  Wblleslky. 
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[Private.) 

QlouceeUr  Lodgv,  Sepi.  i6,  i8ij. 
Mr  DBAH  H.  Welleblbt, 

I  am  HO  far  from  '  diHipproviiig'  your  Imviiig  mndo  n  con- 
fidential commimicaliua  to  mc  of  what  has  lately  paaaed  in 
yoiu-  coufetwiicca  with  Pi-incc  MttWniii-li  iipoii  the  Hubjfvt  of 
oiir  foreign  |>olicy,  Utat  I  should  hftvc  felt  that  you  had  not 
done  fairly  m  a  Minister,  nor  kindly  as  n  friend,  if  you  had 
not  put  inc  in  iJOfiecMJon  of  matter  ku  important  to  mc,  both 
publicly  and  indiriduully. 

.  I  fliould  not  luivc  had  the  iunallc«t  ol)}iwtioa  to  your 
making  the  same  coromumotion  in  a  despatch ;  though  T 
think  you  judg<;d  right  in  mentioning  it  to  me  in  thc>  first 
instance  in  a  private  letter.  Vou  will  now  judge  from  the 
answer  which  1  give  you  in  thii  form,  bow  far  it  may  be 
UMcf\i],  or  otherwiM,  to  elicit  the  same  answer  (in  substance, 
by  a  despatch  addrrased  to  mo  on  the  same  aubject)  from 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  preteasioiis  of  Prince  Metternich  in  respect  to  tliis 
country*,  appear  to  mc  to  be  perfectly  unreasonable ;  they 
must  be  founded  on  some  strange  misooncepiioii  c^  our  ohli- 
gfttiou,  our  interests,  ami  our  feelings. 

Our  obligittions,  1  presume,  arc  to  be  found  in  public 
treaties,  making  part  of  the  law  of  Europe ;  or  in  diplomatic 
tmntactioDt  between  Court  and  Court.  I  am  at  a  loas  to 
discover  in  any  one  of  those  documents  of  either  kind, 
whether  patent,  or  recorded  in  the  arch  iw*  of  tht^  Foreign 
Office,  any  obligatioo  binding  this  country  either  to  inter' 
fere  herself,  or  to  oMist,  abet,  or  npprure  the  interference  of 
any  other  Powers  by  force  or  by  monnoc  in  tlic  intcriinl  con- 
cerns of  independent  nations.  I'he  specific  engagement  to 
intejferc  in  Franfe,  in  the  «|iccillc  case  of  an  attempt  ui)on 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  by  or  in  bclialf  uf  any  bmtieli 
of  Buonaparte's  family,  is  the  single  eiceptiou  of  nhich  1  am 
aware;  and  it  i«  an  exception  so  studiounly  parti('idnriu:d,  ns 
to  |irovo  the  rule.  The  rule  I  lake  to  l>c,  that  our  engage- 
menta  liave  reference  wholly  to  tliu  state  of  territorial  po«8cs> 
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eion  settled  at  tW  peace ;  to  the  state  of  affain  bctweeu 
tuiUou  and  nation ;  not  (witb  tlie  auigle  exception  aboro 
stated)  to  Uic  offiurit  of  any  nation  within  itaclf. 

If  Prince  Mcttcrnich  iins  conceived  other  uotioiis  of  the 
nature  and  effect  of  our  cngngcmciita  nilb  foreign  Powers, 
it  is  indeed  highly  desirable  that  be  should  enable  you  to 
state  those  notions  to  your  Court  prvcinely,  and  officially.  I 
thouglit  that  the  public  declarations  of  my  prcdueOHHur,  in 
thccircuUii-  at  l^ayliach,  and  in  the  eontldential  memorandum 
re&pceting  Kpaio,  had  »ct  this  question  entirely  at  re>t.  tint 
if  any  doubt  still  haiigA  u)>on  it,  let  an  opportunity  bo 
afi'ordcd  to  me  of  diM^iputing  that  doubt  before  new  compliea* 
ttous  Kri»p,  wbich  may  make  a  practical,  out  of  a  speculative, 
difierotice.  I  do  not  indeed  underKtand  Prince  Metteruich 
to  utHmi  (I  rather  understand  him  to  acquiesce  in  your 
iloiial) — that  we  nens  boutul  l)y  aiit^rrcdent  Mtipulattons  to 
titkc  part  with  the  Powers  of  the  Continent  ugnin«l  Spain. 
Yet  il'  he  so  eouatnied  our  general  obligatious,  as  by  the 
general  tenour  of  your  report  he  scema  to  have  done,  he 
ought,  cousequentljr  and  logically,  to  have  concluded  us  to 
be  bound,  in  the  ciue  of  Spain,  to  countenance,  if  not  to  ai<), 
forcible  internal  interpoftition.  But  he  does  not  so  conclude. 
It  is  unneoessnry,  therefore,  to  argue  that  question.  But  it 
M  necessary  to  say  that  /,  on  my  part,  and  in  my  construc- 
tiou  of  our  ftubnisting  obligations  towards  each  other,  do  con- 
ocivc  Austria  to  be  boimd  to  take  care,  in  comnwn  with  the 
Allies,  that  no  permanent  eacroachment  is  made  on  iho 
lutional  independence  of  Spain,  and  no  permanent  aggi»n> 
diicment  acquired  by  France,  in  conicqucncc  of  her  forcible 
inter|K)«ititin.  It  wnnld  indeed  lie  a  strange  jierversion  of 
all  that  WHS  settled  at  the  peace,  that  the  treatiea  and 
engngcinenta  which  we  consider  as  providing  lor  the  state  of 
teiritorial  powCMion  exclusively,  should  not  only  be  con> 
strued  to  relate  to  the  intcninl  siTairs  of  nations,  tut  well  at 
to  their  external  safety  (wbich  we  deny),  but  to  relate  to 
the  former  so  much  Miorrtlinn  to  the  latter,  that  an  eiMTToach- 
Uent  ujwn  nntionni  independence,  which  per  at-  would  have 
constituted  a  cawt  Jvdcrit,  and  called  for  the  assistance  of 
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the  Allies,  vltoiilil  become  iiot  onljr  innocent,  but  regular,  if 
followiiijr  u  a  oonscqucDOC  from  intemnl  iutcrrvreoco.  Yet 
this  abaiirdity,  n»  it  appe«jra  to  iiic,  is  the  uatnral  result  of 
Prince  Xvttcmich's  doctrines,  if  puslivil  to  ttit^ir  extcui.  He 
coiitciiils  in  effect,  if  not  in  so  m&ny  words,  that  the  Alli«ace 
was  frarne<l  ngminst  tliv  <lftngiT>  of  iiit^^nial  rerolntion ;  hc 
admits,  1  prcsuoic,  (Iiat  it  was  also  frttinwl  against  atubitioiui 
aggreesion  from  witlMUt.  fVe  contend  that  it  was  fnuiied 
whoUy  against  tbc  Utter  dutger,  with  tin!  tiiii^le  exce])tcd 
COM)  of  a  Uuoiiapartean  revolution  in  Fimiiec ;  and  that  ex> 
ccptiou  WW  founded  on  the  es]>erien«e  that  such  a  revolution 
wid  external  agression  were  syiionymoiw;  and  yet  Prince 
Mcttcniich  cipccU  of  us  not  only  neutrality  (for  that  does 
not  content  him),  hut  {uirtiality  to  Uie  invading  Power, 
agaiuiit  the  invaded,  in  a  war  originatiug  in  that  construction 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Alli»itce  which  wo  deny  and  dis- 
daim  ;  and  lending  mauifeittly  (if  not  checked  aiid  controlled) 
to  that  rcjy  disturbance  of  the  iudc]>ciidcaoc  of  nations,  and 
of  the  Hettlcmeiit  of  Euro]>c  againitt  which  he  admits  the 
Alhance  to  hare  been  intended  to  provide.  If  we  have  bocn 
ueutml  between  Pntuee  and  Spain,  it  Is  not  becau«e  wc  ad- 
mitted the  war  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  the  Alliance,  but 
because  it  in  a  war  of  two  natiouN,  with  both  of  which  we  are 
in  amity,  and  to  neither  of  which  wc  aru  hound  by  any 
obli^tion  to  take  any  part  at  all.  But  it  would  be  our 
intn-eifl  u>  juvvent  tlic  «mTa)>diccni<:iit  of  Fruticc  ot  the 
ex|)enM.'  of  Spain  ;  and  to  that  object  wc  sckuou  Icdf^c  our- 
selves (o  be  plalged,  and  contend  that  Austria,  and  Kuwia, 
and  Pruuiia,  am  pledged  equally  with  lu  by  tlio  Allianoa  So 
much  for  our  ohIigatioDa  and  our  interests.  The  Allies,  wa 
say,  ha«o  no  right,  onder  tlic  Alliance,  to  call  upon  as  to  aid 
or  to  nl>et  n  fornhlo  interference  io  tlic  interna]  afliurs  of  any 
country,  fur  the  )>iirjM»e,  or  under  the  pretext,  of  putting 
(hjwn  entnvagant  theories  of  liberty.  But  ire  hava  a  right 
to  call  upon  lAfni,  as  they  ugwa  us,  to  check  the  aggroauoo 
of  Stale  agaiiml  State,  aud  to  procrvv  lite  lerriioriul  balanoo 
of  Europe.  Wo  abatained  from  takiug  auy  iiart  in  tlio  war 
between  Franco  and  Spain,  because  we  were  under  no  obliga- 
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tioii  to  tiikc  luiy ;  and  because,  where  no  obligntioii  cxiftts,  a 
Gorcmioent  is  free  without  diahouoiu-  to  conBiilt  the  interest 
of  the  iintioii  which  it  governs.  Rut  if  Fmnt-c  nttcmpta  <ron- 
qucst,  iutcrcst  and  obligntioii  point  tlic  same  way ;  and  the 
obligation  in  tliat  CMS  ia  confcasecUj'  coninion  to  us  and  to 
our  jVIbts. 

This  ia  the  plain  stAto  of  the  matter  under  onr  trcatiea 
mid  onf^imcmcnUt :  and  no  good  ran  ari»e  from  Attempting 
to  perplex  the  plain  letter  of  tlioKC  instruments  with  con- 
structions foreign  to  their  meaning.  Hut  Prince  Mctteriiich 
a|»peals  to  our  fceliiijpi,  and  wariiH  im  thiit  we  arc  lowing  tl>c 
influence  tvhicli  we  formerly  posscasctl  iu  iiurnjic ;  and  that, 
unless  we  mend  our  manners,  it  miuit  t>e  the  bHi«inc«s  of 
every  State  on  the  Coiitincut  to  guard  itself  against  the 
mischief  which  our  spcechctt  in  Fnrlianient  (with  tlie  vxoC|>- 
tion  of  the  Dnke  of  ItucktngUam'tt)  arc  creating. 

Now  OS  to  our  influence  upon  the  Continent,  if  such  a 
j*ar  as  nc  .iust:iiiici)  for  [willi  a  single  iutrrmi!>.->ion)  a  ijtiarler 
tof  u  century,  in  behalf  of  all  Europe,  and  by  turns  againat 
[all  Knru|>e  in  itH  own  hehalf,  has  not  taught  all  Kurafic 
'ulierc  tlicy  are  to  look  for  protection  against  overgrown  and 
I ot crl]earing  power,  1  am  »ure  no  part  that  we  could  take  ia 
a  Congrcwi,  upon  an  insurrection  of  Carlmnari  at  Naples,  or 
of  Freemasons  at  Madrid,  would  aniuire  for  us  the  confidence 
wliidi  sucli  a  war  had  failed  to  command.  Let  the  occa«ion 
oome,  and  Prince  Mottcrnich  shall  uc!  But  it  is  not  by 
perpetually  creating  oeca»ionH ;  it  is  not  by  iiiceuaut  med- 
dling with  petty  interests  and  domcMtic  squabbles  in  other 
countries,  that  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  main- 
tained. On  the  contrary,  it  iit  more  likely  to  he  frittered 
away  by  such  restless  exertion ;  and  to  be  found  exliaustod, 
or  disabled  from  acting,  when  real  occasion  may  ariae.  Besides, 
what  ig  the  influence  which  we  have  hod  in  the  counsel*  of 
the  Alliance,  and  which  l^noe  Mctteniich  exhorts  us  to  be 
so  careful  not  to  throw  away  ?  AVe  itrottnted  at  Layhotch  ; 
wc  rcaionstraled  at  Verona.  Our  protest  was  treated  as 
waste  paper ;  our  remonstrances  mingled  with  the  air. 
Pretty  influence  I   and   much  wortli  preserving !     No — our 
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inJlaencc,  if  it  ia  to  be  maiaUitietl  abraaMl,  must  be  secure  iu 
tbe  KOurccH  of  our  strength  nt  home;  uit<l  the  nourcdM  of 
that  atrmigth  arc  iu  Uio  sympathy  betnecn  tlic  people  and 
the  Govoriimciit ;  in  tl»c  uiiiuii  of  tlic  public  MMitiniciit  willi 
the  jiuhlic  counsels;  in  the  i-cciprocsl  ooiifidcncc  and  oo- 
operatiou  of  th(-  Ilmute  vf  Comaioiu  and  the  Crown.  If 
Prince  Mettcniich  has  taught  himRcIf  to  believe  that  tlie 
House  of  Commons  is  merely  a  clog  and  inii>ediraeut  to  the 
free  action  of  the  couii!>«]lont  of  tlie  Cronn ;  that  it*  pru- 
judicoa  arc  to  be  softened,  il*  uaj-wanliifM  to  be  soothed, 
but  that  the  tenor  of  the  Oovemmeut  in  iu  effect  iiidcpendoot 
of  its  im|iiil»c — (hut  it  in,  in  "hort,  to  be  miuiagiod,  but  not 
to  he  cuuhulted — lie  is  mistaken.  It  ia  aa  eaaeutial  a  part 
of  the  tiational  council  as  it  it  of  tlic  national  authority ; 
and  woe  be  to  tW  Minister  who  should  un<icrlakc  to  (»uduct 
the  aOaire  of  tliin  t'ountry  upon  the  principle  of  s<rtibit({  tlic 
countc  of  its  fordgn  policy  with  a  Gnuid  Alliance,  and 
should  n'ly  u|ion  cat-ryiii)^  l/ifiy  derituons  into  clfeet  by 
throwing  a  little  dii»t  in  tbo  eyes  of  the  Houec  of  Commons. 
And  yet  this  does  appear  to  be  what  Prince  Metteroich 
oousidera  as  a  possible  course  of  conduct.  And  it  is  n  point 
upon  which  you  niiiat  allow  me  to  say,  uiy  dear  Welloaley, 
yo»  Iiavc  not  (according  to  your  own  account)  quite  sufli* 
dontly  cspowd  to  liira  his  error.  From  reading  your  {urt 
of  the  convcrKutioTi,  ouc  might  be  led  to  I'uppuse,  tluit  you 
had  not  wholly,  and  peremptorily  discouraged  tbc  notiou  of 
Prince  Meltemich,  that  there  was  one  language  for  tJia 
Cabinet,  and  another  for  Parliament ;  and  tliut  the  spccdlM ' 
of  Ministers  were  to  be  taken,  rather  aa  an  echo  of  what 
they  knew  to  be  the  scutimeuu  of  otlien,  than  as  »ii  ex- 
position of  their  own.  I  grant  to  yon,  and  to  Priuce 
Metternicli,  that  Ministers  and  Parliament  may  ofiginally 
take  different  views  of  a  subject ;  and  that  for  a  time,  aa  iu 
every  conflict  of  opinions,  it  may  be  doubtful  whicb  stdo 
thai)  cont  iiice  the  other.  Btit  if  ParliaoK-nt  peneTcrca  iu 
its  original  view,  the  Minititero  must  adopt  it,  or  retire.  To 
rwrry  on  a  ayatcm  of  his  own  adverao  to  that  which  Pari!*- 
Dunit  lias  jirofcMcd  ita  willinguras  to  sandtoii,  in  the  hope 
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of  being  alile  to  reconcile  them  to  the  parts,  although  lie 
oouUi  not  pmajl  with  them  to  accept  the  vrholc— ihin  woulil 
be  a  perilous  enterprioe,  And  us  frnitlcm  iu>  perilous ;  fatal  to 
tifl  own  jwwer,  and  treaeheroua  (in  effect)  to  the  hopen  of 
his  allies.  Hut,  in  tin;  ease  of  Spniii,  llierc  wcic  no  such 
diflerenccK  of  opinion  to  reconcile.  The  views  of  the  Oovera- 
inent  were  at  once  adoptet)  by  Parliament;  and  they  have 
proved  to  1>e  exactly  coiiformablt;  to  the  fcvUugs  of  i\»s 
on.  Prince  Metternich  irould  greatly  deceive  hiniaell',  if 
I  '1k!  imngiucd  that  it  was  neulralUi/  only,  and  not  the  rootiTen 
on  which  that  neutrality  waa  founded,  and  the  qualifications 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  that  Parliiuucnt  and  the 
nation  approved. 

I  am  aa  confident,  an  1  can  be  of  anything  that  has  not 
'  actually  happened,  that  such  a  neutrality  as  that  of  Laybach 
(liowcrcr  juatillahlo  in  the  ease  it^u'lf)  would  have  been  dis- 
tasteful  Iwth  to  Parliament  and  to  the  natiuu.     It  woa  not 
only  the  /auffuaffe,  which  wa*  held  by  the  Govcrament  there- 
fore, but  it  was  the  firm  belief  that  in  that  language  tlicy 
Were  sincere;  it  waa  not  those  speoctiea  of  Lord   Liverpool 
,  and  myself  (which  gi\-e  Prince  Metteruicb  »o  much  uoeasi- 
ncu],  but  it  waa  the  confidence  iu  our  real  feeling  of  all  that 
we  exprenMcd  that  saliffied  the  country ;  tliat  induced  them 
Fto  oonaiilcr  our  neutral  position  in  the  Spanish   question  as 
Ttme  chosen  by  our*eIvM,  from  a  just  regard  for  Uritish  in- 
^tereata,  and  not  from  a  compliance  with  fordgn  dictatioii,  or 
'in  enmity  to  national  freedom.     Prince  ^letternich  must  not 
JBuppoec  therefore  (and  I  culreat  you  not  to  encourage  hint 
fin  supposing)  that  our  language  belied  our  sentimental  or 
[tlutt  we  had  citlicr  of  u»  any  reserve  or  qualification,  in  our 
J  own  minds,  of  the  opinions  which  we  declared  to  Parliament ; 
■■or  that,  if  Parliament  atid  the  nation  had  been  absolutely 
jwitliont  an  opinion  open  tlic  subject,   we  should  have  held 
[either  a  dilTercnt  language,  or  a  diflerent  conduct  with  re- 
[B)M!Ct  to  Spain.     Prince  Mettcniich  mnst  take  us  such  as  we 
for  better  and  for  worae;  and  we  arc  such  as  we  »fvm, 
as  we  prufe»s  ounclves  to  Pariiami'Ut  and  to  tlic  world. 
What  measures  the  Austrian  Minister  may  have  iu  oou- 
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t«Miip1iitioii,  or  may  think  QRcesfiaiy,  for  guarding  against  tlic 
iafccttou  of  our  <luclrinM  ur  our  vxainpli',  1  kuow  uot. 
Neither  do  I  prvsiimc  to  BUggest  what  nieasurea  majr  be  be«t 
adnptMl  to  the  support  of  alnoltitc  nioiiiirchy  in  ihdt  javrt  of 
Europe  in  whicli  it  coutinucs  to  flourish.  I  hare  uo  objeo 
tiou  to  its  contiuuing  to  flourish  where  it  is  the  growth  of 
tbo  eoU ;  ami  where  it  coDtributes  to  the  liiippitiv»»,  or  to 
tite  tnnquiUity  (wliich  after  all  is  the  liapiiiucss)  of  a  people. 
I  would  not  \eaa  readily  declare  against  any  attempt  to  in- 
vade the  Austrian  iloiuinions,  for  the  piu-posc  of  oTcrtkruwiDg 
the  Aiwtriau  Monarchy,  than  I  did  agaiunt  tlie  invasion  of 
Spain  for  Die  puqwrn  of  abolishing  the  Spanivh  Constitutioit. 
Km  1  do  tliink  it  very  uuiulvivtblc  to  force  into  conflict  (aa 
Prince  Mctteniich  appears  resolved  to  do)  the  ulMlract  piin- 
oiples  of  Monarehy  and  Democrat ;  and  I  do  thiulc  (with 
that  resolution)  he  could  not  hare  fouf^ht  the  battle  of  tlia 
monarchical  principle  to  more  diMidi  antiige  than  in  tlic  pvnon 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  But  that  is  Am  affair,  not  ours;  and 
how  he  could  ever  expect  to  make  it  ourv,  I  am  at  a  low  to 
imagine.  Our  business  is  to  prcscrre,  so  far  as  may  bo,  tha 
]ieace  of  the  world,  and  therewith  the  iudejwndmce  of  the 
several  nations  which  compose  it.  l^ince  ^Icltcmich  sL-cins 
to  think  that  there  in  no  security  for  pence  between  nations, 
unlcNS  every  nation  is  at  peaoe  within  iteclf,  and  tltnt  -jMire 
monardiy  is  the  charm  on  which  ench  internal  tranquillity 
deiiemK  ft'e  tliink  tliat  Die  harmony  of  the  political  world 
i.t  no  more  destroyed  by  the  variety  of  dvil  institutions,  in 
different  Mia  ten,  lliau  that  uf  tlie  physical  world  by  tha 
different  magnitudes  of  the  lx>di«s  which  cooatitnte  the 
•y«tem ;  '  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  aud  another  glory  of 
tin  Stan,'  and  »o  forth  :  but  Prince  Meltcrnich  seems  to  bo^ 
of  opinion  that  all  should  be  alike ;  ho  is  eveii  for  trying  hia 
baiK]  u|Km  tu — to  make  our  |;lory  as  like  to  that  of  the  snn 
Olid  moon  of  the  Continent  a»  (lOMible;  but  lie  had  better 
leave  us  qtiiet  in  oiu*  own  sphere,  or  we  eliall  make  tuost  unhar* 
nnaiona  munic.  The  Austrian  Minister  pridea  himiiclf,  you 
My,  U]>on  lH:ing  the  elniinpiou  anil  protector  of  ancient  insti- 
tutious,  and  the  swont  irreoonoilcablc  enemy  of  rcvulutiou. 
I  flatter  mywlf  that  I  am  uo  more  a  lover  of  revolution  than 
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PrinOG  Mcttcmich.      I   have  certainly  pawccl   near   tliitty 
jenre  in  lighting  for  old  institutiona,  in  that  tloune  of  Com- 
mons wliirrh  Priiiw  Meltcrnich  ricws  with  .to  miich  jCftlotmy  ; 
but  in  which  and  Ay  which,  af^cr  all,  revolution  lian   been 
arretted,   aad   what   remains  of  old   inatitutions   has   been 
Mvod.     But   I   rannot   *hut   my  oyes  to  thr   rwil  stiite  of 
things.     I  cannot  forget,  nor  ehould  Prince  Mettcrnich,  that 
in  reaisting  the  French  Revolution  iu  all  its  ata^ca,  from  the 
Convcntiou  to  Buonaparte,  we  reiiiiitcd  the  spirit  of  change 
to  be  sure,  but'  wc  re»i»ted  aluo  the  spirit  of  fortrign  dnmina- 
tion.     So  long  as  these  two  spirits  were  leagued,  the  resis- 
tance  to  one  animated   tlint  to  the  other.     But,  separate 
them,  or  (»ttU  more]  array  them  against  each  other,  and  the 
most  strenuous  and  most  consistent  anti-revolutionist  may 
well  hesitate  which  part  to  chooae.     But  has  Prince  Metter* 
nicb,  have  the  Allies,  never  compromised  with  the  Revolution  ? 
What !   was  not  Fouch^'s  Ministry  the  first  fniits  of  their 
occupation  of  Paris?     Personally  I  have  no  share  in  that 
tranaaolion;  and  I  certainly  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  a  point,  decided  under  such   trying 
oircumataneeR,    by    pcraous  so   much  more  competent  than 
myself.    But  tlie  admisaion  of  Fouch^  was  cleitrly  destructive 
of  the  moral  iiith  which  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Revolution 
ought  to  have  closed.     After  that  admUnon,  it  is  iu  vain  to 
deny  that  you  have  compromised  with  revolution ;  and  it  is 
vain,  and  it  is  not  just  after  that  compromine,  to  draw  tlie  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  opposite  classes  of  politicians  to 
precisely  and  so  broadly  as  Prince  Mcttemich  is  disposed  to 
draw  it.     Even  if  I  would  have  preferrc<l  another  ten  years 
of  war  to  ending  it  with  a  oomproraise,  yet  the  fact  being, 
that  it  wot  BO  ended,  with  my  consent,  I  surely  am   not  at 
liberty  now  to  proscribe  and  persecute  all  who  maintain  the 
opinions  with  which  llint  oomproniiae  was  made.     I  ntay  not 
like  things  as  they  arc   (in  this  respect)  much  more  than 
Priuce  Mettemieh,  but  they  are  so;  I  find  them  so;  and  I 
roust  deal  with  them  aa  they  are. 

This  is  ray  answer  to  wluit  Prince  >fetteriiic')i  hns  said  of 
the  tendency  of  ovr  prttent  politics  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
revolution.     It  \»  not  the  fault  of  ovr  politics.     It  is  not  tho 
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bait  of  presefU  politk».     It  n  tlie  Tnult  (if  it  be  «  Taalt)  of 
th«  ]>olilin  which  prevailed  at  the  concluaion  of  the  war. 

I  <larc  Mky  there  were  gooti  reaioii*  for  the  oompromiw  at 
the  time :  but  it  was  one. 

Now,  my  dear  WellcsJey,  you  may  report,  or  read  (if  you 
will)  to  Prince  McttcrDieh  n»  much  ah  yoti  think  tuxx-wary 
of  this  long  letter.  I  have  spoken  in  it  with  perfect  freodoin, 
uot  greater  however  thai)  I  think  his  obserrations  jnatiiy. 
If  you  find  it  cxpedicDt  to  repi^iit  t}io»e  observiitinno  in  a 
despatch,  1  &hall  he  pre])art-<I  toanswcr  them,  Hiibtttaiilially  m 
Itcrc,  thongh,  of  cuune,  more  guanledljr  in  exprnaaion.  But 
the  end  of  all  i»  this :  I'riuce  ^{cttcniich  misconstruee  tlM 
Alliance,  when  be  oouaiders  it  as  directed  to  internal  instend 
of  extcrtiul  objects,  lie  Riiseonstniea  lu,  if  lie  wiip|>o)te« 
tltat  vc  tacitly  agrre  to  a  constnurtion  which  wo  officially 
deny ;  or  that  our  language  in  Parliament  is  not  the  aoatti* 
ment  of  our  councils.  But  he  would  mtwconHtrue  ui>  quite 
as  much,  if  he  did  not  believe  that  wc  arc  sincerely  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  Alliance,  and  of  cultirating  it  for  its 
real  object  and  puqwae ;  that  of  preserving  the  wttlement 
of  Kurope,  and  the  independence  of  the  states  which  tl 
comprehends. 

Ever,  my  dear  Wcllcsley, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Obokoi  Canxiko. 

Sir  Henry  Wclle«ley,  &c.  &c. 


{Private.) 

"i\y  DKAK  Cak.sino,  TE«uu,Oc(,  4.  1813. 

I  returo  yon  many  thanks  for  your  private  letter  of  the 
16th  of  Se|)temWr,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  In  guided  hy  it 
iu  any  future  eonvenntions  which  I  may  ba)»pen  to  he 
rnfrogod  in  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relate*.  I  trnst, 
hoairver,  that  you  will  allow  me  lo  offer  mute  explanation  of 
certain  pawagcn  in  my  own  letter  which  ap|>ear  to  have  mii<le 
an  impreaaiou  \\\mu  your  mind  quite  fnrrrgu  to  wlwt  I 
iiitciMleil  they  should  convey. 
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I  am  far  from  wishing  to  justify  the  policy  of  Prince 
^MettfrnicU ;    ou  tUc  contriiry,  T   ttnuk   hi*  alnniiH  are  un- 
founded, and  the  measurcA,  of  which  he  is  a  principal   sup- 
porter, (.Hpially  dan);^!^^^  and  iinjustiflahle.     I  must  in  fair- 
new,  bovcvcr,  to  hiiii  dcclurc,  that  in  the  M-vcral  eonvcnu- 
tiona  vrhioh   have  passed  bctnccii  iia  upon   the  subject   of 
Spanish  afTairn,  he  ha*  invariably  adtiiitted  that  Ureat  Britain 
could  not  do  othcrwrisc  than  observe  a  strict  tieutrnbt}'  in  the 
actual  contest  between  l-Vance  and  Spain.      He  has  indeed  at 
DO  time   pretendi^   that  Great    lirituin  was  in  any  degree 
bound,  cither  by  treaties  or  by  other  obligations,  to  interfere, 
or  to  awiat  tlie  interference  of  other  I'owcn,  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  other   nation*,      lie  perfectly   undcntatids  the 
tenor  of  oar  engagements,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  other 
members  of  thp  Alliance,  to   Iiavi-   reference  wholly  to  the 
atete  of  territorial  possessions  settled  at  the  peace ;  nor  baa 
be  ever  [as  1  believe)   conceived  n  notion  of  disputing  tlie 
correctness  of  the  principlos  mnrked   nut   in   the   I^oybneh 
Circular,  iu  as  far  as  they  regarded  the  engagements  of  Great 
Britain.     He  agrees  with  yon  in  your  coiiHtniction  of  tlie 
obligations  imposed  by  the  Alliance  in  the  case  of  Spain — 
vis.    '  That  Anntria  ia  Iwuiid  to  take  care,  in  common  with 
'  lior  Allies,  that  no  permanent  cneroucliment  w  made  on  the 
'  notiotial  independence  of  Spain,  and  no  permanent  aggron* 
'  ditement  acqaired  by  France  in  comtetiaencn  of  her  forcible 
'  interposition.'      He  is  indeed  so  much  of  this  way  of  think- 
ing, that  he  has  frcquoutty  said  as  an  ar^gumcnt  in  support 
of  the   niea«ure»  adDpted   by  the   Sovereign.-!  in   the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  that  the  presence  and  iutcrfcrcncc 
of  their  Ministers  at  Madrid  must  necessarily  preehidc  Krauce 
from  punning  views  of  aggrandizement  in  that  country. 

He  eerttkiiily  did  object  to  our  Kpcecbcs  in  Parliament 
upon  the  Spanish  question  for  the  reaaons  stated  in  my  letter 
of  tlie  3;t)i  of  August.  He  likewiae  lamented  the  public 
meetings,  subscriptioiix,  &e.,  in  aid  of  Spain  and  Greece ;  but 
1  do  not  bdieve  that  these  complaints  were  made  with  any 
intCDtiou  of  enileavonring  to  fix  upon  Great  Britain  oblige 
tiona  more  extenuve  than  those  by  which  she  is  botuid  by 
the  treaties  concluded  at  the  pctwc. 
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Attow  me.  to  titlrcrt  to  tliat  part  of  m^  1ctt«r  which  relates 
to  the  mode  of  mniinging  tlic  diociiNsioiin  in  Parltitmi'tit. 
Had  this  bcco  »  subject  of  discussion  between  Prince  Metier- 
nich  and  me,  ujioii  which  any  important  issue  dq>«uded,  I 
should  perhaps  hnvc  spoken  with  more  rowrrc  than  I  felt  it 
ncnessarr  to  do  in  confidential  conversations,  which  were  to 
lead  to  no  practical  rcHtilt,  and  which  could  not,  and  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  wish  should,  lie  considiircd  as  having  an 
ofBcial  cliaractcr,  I  meant  certainly  to  point  out  to  Prince 
MetteTnieh  the  ueceasity  that  Minititeni  were  vonietimfi* 
under  of  framing  tlicir  ■pcechcs  so  as  to  reconrilc  the  shades 
of  difference  of  opinion  which,  upon  partiouUr  question*, 
were  often  fotmd  to  exist  among  their  ttupporten  in  Parlia- 
mait,  although  they  migrht  all  have  the  ramc  object  in  view. 
Nothing  was  staUd  by  mo  by  which  it  could  be  inferred  that 
Ministers  had  one  laopia^  for  the  <.'abinet  and  another  for 
Parliantent ;  and,  upon  the  re-consideration  of  tho  following 
pnoHogc  of  mr  letter  of  the  17th  of  August,  1  hope  you  will 
see  that  it  does  not  admit  of  that  conatmetioo.  '  If  th«ii,  as 
'  it  appeared,  he  (Prince  Klcttemich)  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
'  the  acts  of  the  Gorcmmcnt,  he  ought  not  to  quarrel  with 
'  litem  for  their  language  in  Parliament,  which  should  always 
'  Iw  90  rcsohitod  a«  to  maintain  tlicir  credit  awl  their  indu- 
'  cnoc  witli  their  party  so  long  as  they  can  preserve  iJtosr 
'  wUAotU  abandoning  their  priiicipies  and  the  meature*  which 
'  thcif  matf  judge  to  be  bett  far  the  pti/ilic  interests.' 

My  intention  wan  to  dcMeribc  to  Prince  Mctternich  what 
I  believed  to  bo  the  invariable  usage  upon  great  parliamentary 
quMtiouB;  and  alllinnifh,  as  I  have  before  stated,  tlioac  eon- 
veraationa  were  entirely  contidcntial,  1  did  not  think  tliat  I 
advanced  anything  whtch  might  not  be  pnltlJcly  avowoi).  I 
bare  only  to  add  my  conviction  that  these  oonvcrsatious 
hare  lefV  no  imprcMiou  upon  Prince  Meitcmieh  wliidi  you 
would  not  approve. 

Beliero  me  ever,  my  dear  Canning, 

Very  ainocrcly  yours, 

Hr.   WXLLULXV. 
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[BPAKian  APPAJIU  —  LETTEaS  TO  SIR  WILLIAU  X  COUAT  — 
rUBKCB  OCCVPATIOX  OT  trxlS — RECOCMTIOX  OF  SrAMSlI 
AUEKICAN    IKlterEVDBNCi;. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  Mr.  Canning  ciune  into  office 
in  i8a3,  the  aft'iiira  of  Simn  were  brought  uniler 
discussion  at  the  Congress  of  Verona.     TIic  menacing 
iattituJu  then  assumed  by  the  members  of  the  Holy 
I  Alliance  tow-ards  the  new  Constitutional  Government 
[at  Madrid  began  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety  to  tlmt 
Governiuent.     In  their  alarm  the  Sjumish  Iklini^tcrs 
sought  support  and  countenance  from  Great  Britain; 
jlbut  whilst  a^ing  for  our  good-will  in  Europe,  the 
5[mnish  authorities  in  the  I^ew  World  were  putting 
fi^rth  the  motit  pivpostuMUs  preten<tionts  the  elTect  of 
j  which  was  to  cripple  and  injure  liritish  commerce  in 
J  the  seas  surrounding  Spftuiish  America.     This  com- 
plication of  aifairs  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cauning* 
to  Sir  William  a  Court: — 

(Private  and  Confidential.) 

Mt  DEAR  Si«,  Foreign  Oliioo,  I>oc.  3.  iflaa. 

I  *end  you  »  large  {loclcct  of  important,  but  to  some  re* 
s|>ccts  ratbor  incongruous*  ntatcniilH,  out  of  which  if  jou  on 
construct  for  us  a  cousUtcnt  sud  sati»fncturf  B.vtitcm  of  rela- 
tion* «itU  S|)ain,  you  vill  solve  a  most  omhorrassing  dif- 
ficulty. Our  dilllcuUv  arises  from  the  douMc  character  ia 
vhich  Spain  presents  hcrnilf  in  Euroiw  rikI  iu  America  j 
fighling  for  her  indcpcD<lci)oo  in  the  former,  sod  in  the  latter 
exeivi'iing  a  tjrranuy,  aud  aasaraing  a  tone  of  arrugaooc  not 
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to  l>e  ciidured;  proposing  new  tie*  of  frici)d»liip  Itere,  hn<l 
there  pruiti biting  our  aecuatoued  intercourse ;  holding  out 
her  Kiiropcaii  hand  Tor  clntritjr,  niid  witli  lier  Anicriojku  oue 
picVitig  our  pockets. 

This  diftioulty  will  he  greutly  cnlianocd  if  the  issue  of  the 
Congress  should  Itc  (as  all  the  ninioui'"  of  \'(*«)n»  «»d  of 
Parin  describe  it  to  he)  a  stale  of  things,  neither  war  nor 
peace,  hut  tending  to  ti>ar  hctwoen  t'l'auce  and  Spain.  In  that 
case  it  mtiat  bo  admitted  tlmt  »n  itttiick  hy  Fninoe  on  ihe 
»idc  of  the  Pyreneee,  coinciding  in  point  of  time  with  our 
oporttioM  in  the  Weat  Indies,  would  ])roi1uce  an  appearance 
of  concert,  uttwly  reiimte  from  the  truth,  indctsl,  hut  likely 
enougli  to  impose  upon  Europe;  and  sure  to  be  felt  niwt 
deeply  ami  r«»ealfu31y  by  Spain. 

To  avoid  tlii*  nppenrnncc  would  be  n  grent  object :  but 
wriously  and  sincerely  (you  may  mwurc  the  Spanish  Minister) 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  avoid  it,  unleu  S|Kiin  will  speedily, 
instantly,  do  us  justice.  Ijct  (he  Spaniel  Oovemmcnt  vend 
off  orders  without  delay  to  her  Governors  of  Porlo  Rico  and 
Porto  Cnbello  {to  Cuba,  I  trust,  etriet  orders  will  alrcxdy 
bare  beeu  sent),  and  to  her  rktbI  ofliceni  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  execute  the  projects  for  which  our  armament  is  destined. 
Let  thdw:  orders  (or  dupliciitt-s  of  them)  Iw  scut  hitlier,  to  be 
fiirwarded  to  our  ollicent  in  tltosc  seas,  and  to  1m;  by  tltom 
delivered  to  their  several  ckstiiiations ;  and  they  may,  per- 
hap*,  yet  he  in  time  to  prevent  a  blow  Ix-iii);  ainu'k  in  anger ; 
but  there  is  no  time  to  nparc,  and  I  awiirc  you,  and  beg  you 
to  impress  upon  M.  San  Miguel,  that  the  patience  of  our 
mercantile  interest  here  is  exhausted  by  tlie  long  seriea  of 
injuries  whioh  they  have  endured. 

How  anxiously  the  D.  of  W.  has  Pontendcd  against  all  pro. 
jects  hostile  to  Spain  at  Verona,  the  despatch^  which  I  eucloM! 
to  you  will  partly  show,  but  they  show  it  only  imiierfectly. 

\\'ith  wiiat  success  this  contCHt  ha*  ended  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  any.  1  exptrct  dr«palches,  probably  final,  from  the 
D.  of  Vl.,  on  Thursday  ;  and  I  will  scud  off  a  niesKcnger  on 
Friday  with  the  rcsnJt.  1  leave  to  your  discretion  whether 
to  open  your  instructions  on  the  Went  Indian  question  fully 
to  M.  San   Miguel,  or  not,  before  the  arrival  of  Friday** 
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mwBcnger ;  l)ut  I  have  already  delayed  spndjug  tliem  off, 
perhaps  too  bug,  in  the  hope  of  bcins  abl«  to  nccompany 
them  with  Eoiuclhingdcnisivc  from  Veroim. 

Ab  to  the  (nie*tion  of  metliatioii,  the  one  thing  that  I 
hare  to  »ny  to  you  upon  that  is.  Bring  it  to  a  point  a« 
speedily  ns  possihie  one  way  or  the  other.  Do  not  let  the 
Sp[iiii§h  Minister  suppose  that,  hy  kcepinR  his  deci»ion  in 
«oapen»e,  he  can  indermitely  smpend  ouw.  This  question 
I  presses  in  |>oint  of  time,  hut  the  other  has  clearly  the 
icedency.  Let  Sjain  do  us  justice  fully  and  handsoincly, 
and  ao  ciiuhlc  us  to  hchavc  towards  heir  with  that  singlcneaa 
of  ouuduct,  which  it  in  as  much  our  de«irv,  as  it  ia  her  iute- 
rc»t>  that  we  ohould  pur.'tiie. 

1  hare  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c., 

CrKORUB    CaKNI!JO. 


(Private  awl  Cemfiilentiai.) 
^bSjiR  SiE,  Foi-cign  Oflicc,  Doc.  29,  i8aa. 

You  will  know  many  dajn  before  thin  messeiigor  can  reach 
you,  that  the  I-Vcnch  Government  have  at  Icnglh  taken  their 
stepi  their  eoiitiiientiU  allies  having  positively  n:fu.-KKl  to  re- 
trograde, The  agitation  or  vacillation,  or  both,  of  the  French 
oonneils  have  been  great ;  and  they  have  ended  in  two  eon- 
tradictury  rcnulta;  the  relircinent  of  tlie  Duke  <le  ^Eonlmo- 
rency  for  being  too  warlike,  and  the  sending  a  despatch  to 
M.  de  Lagardc,  signed  by  M.  dc  Villf;le;  but  differing  in 
nothing  (so  fiu*  aa  I  can  make  out  from  Sir  Chartea  Stttart'a 
report,  and  from  M.  dc  MarccUus's)  from  such  a  one  as 
M.  de  Montmorency  roi^ht  hare  hewn  contented  to  sign. 

The  j>raetieal  difference  Iietweeii  the  French  measure  and 
that  of  the  three  other  Power*,  i»  perliapit  a  /Ulie  widvr  than 
between  their  respective  despatches.  Tlic  Ministers  of  the 
three  Power*  are,  I  understand,  t«  come  away  in  fifteen  days, 
if  they  have  no  nn^wer  to  their  several  oontmunieation* ; 
(aooncT,  uf  course,  if  they  have  an  unsutisfnctory  one) ;  whcreaa 
the  French  Qorcnimeat  appears  to  reserve  to  itaclf  to  judge 
upon  the  case,  and   though  they  Itold  out  the  tlireat  of  re> 
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calltng  their  Minister,  if — I  do  not  exuctly  know  what,  nor 
do  l/uy — they  vet  intend  to  tnke  their  fifteen  dnr*,  u>d 
perfaajn  a  good  many  more,  for  ddihcration  )>cfore  they  eut 
off  the  means  for  negotiation,  or  renouuot^  the  hopes  of  t>eaee. 
Spain,  therefore,  if  ^he  plays  her  game  triDpcrately,  and  if  her 
Oovemineiit  be  a  (tovcrunieut,  or  if  ihe  nieans  of  making  a 
tiovcramont  exint  in  Spain,  inay  yet  avoid  cxteniat  attack. 
The  cry  of  war  from  Petersburg  will  be  no  great  nuiioyancftJ 
if  Fiance  m  resolved  not  to  act;  it  will  be  like  the  cry  of 
'  Throw  kim  over'  in  Uic  two-»liiUiiig  gallery,  which  getierally 
proceeds  from  the  rcmolc»t  corner  from  that  where  the  cul- 
prit Bita,  and  is  liarmleas  enough  so  long  aa  liia  ininiediat 
neigliboum  decline  to  give  clTeet  to  it. 

Not  th«t — to  do  kim  jiutioc — the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  at 
all  unwilling  to  como  into  the  fi^>iit  row.  On  tJte  contnu-y 
au  anny  of  Soo,ooo  men,  in  the  whole,  and  of  150,000  at' 
least,  in  complete  equipment  for  war,  and  quite  ready  to 
Acttlo  in  Piedmont  (that  was  hia  project)  for  tlie  irioter — is 
probably  ouo  of  the  governing  motives  of  his  policy. 

Bnt  France  is,  I  apprehend,  as  little  disposod   to  open  a 
paKsngc  for  a  Ru»ian  army  to  the  PyrenceN,  as  S)iaia  is  to , 
iwcive  one  beyond  them  ;  in  sliort,  war  for  the  present  sc«t 
out  of  the  question,  unless  Spain  provokes  it. 

But  the  menacing  and  feverinb  state  of  things,  which 
arises  from  the  oonti»tie<l  custeiice  of  the  French  army  of 
obscnatioD  upon  the  frontiers,  can  only  t>e  rcmedie<)  by  nomt 
demonstration  and  assurance*,  on  the  part  of  Siwin,  of  a' 
sincere  desire  to  render  her  revolutionary  movements  as 
little  turbulent  witliin,  and  as  little  nhnosious  wilhonl,  as 
)>o«'ible.  She  may  make  tia,  without  Mhainc,  the  channel  of 
thcac  assurances;  and  among  the  dcmoiutrations  the  most 
useful,  though  perbaiM  the  most  diCBcuU,  will  be  a  tenijierut^J 
answer  to  the  reroonBtranoes  of  tlio  coiitinettlul  i'uwcr!>,  or  m\ 
silence  without  ill-humour. 

The  latter  would  pruluklily  piuxlc  (heir  eorrcsjinndeuts  most» 
unless  indeed  the  three  Ministers  ^hunld  l>e  onlcred  to  Mj/^. 
that  '  no  answer'  will  be  taken  aa  a  negative  and  a  defiance. 

In  that  caw  S|M!n  must  answer  tu  her  own  dercuoc,  but 
tlti-n  1  trust  temperaivly. 
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We  nrc,  m  you  see,  iiiiMt  luixious  that  war  should  bo 
avoided. 

Thei'e  can  1>e  no  issue  of  a  war  between  Fnuice  and  S|>aiu 
tiint  would  not  be  diwi*troii*  in  tlie  extreme.  A  Ix'ateu  or 
luiHlod  Fronch  ftrmy,  tloning  back  ii]>ou  France,  would  iu- 
fallibly  set  France  in  rerolutiou — a  new  '  Iliad  of  woe*' 
for  Europe.  The  poiisc>^ioii  of  the  Penin«uln,  the  occupa- 
tion of  it  for  three  inonth§  by  a  French  army,  ia  an  event 
wliicb  canmit  be  cont(nii)>latcd  but  au  ku  etjiiully  infallible 
source  of  disquietude,  and  some  way  or  other  ultimately  of 
war  to  this  country.  We  are  not  insensible  to  other  dangers, 
or  rather  to  other  miseries)  and  nii«fortunes  (for  the  danger 
to  U9,  I  think,  IB  comparatively  small),  /Aa/  may  arise  from 
the  unchecked  progress  of  revolution.  But  the  attempt  to 
chi-ck  is  sure  to  exasperate,  a'lid  almost  sure  to  fail  in  sup. 
[pressing  it.  And  geographtcaSly  as  well  as  morally,  Sgiaiit  is 
pcrhnps  the  country  in  which  a  rerulution  is  mo>t  likely  to 
*  burn  itself  out,  without  catching  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

I    need   not   »ay    with    wtiat    impatience   and   anxiety  I 
look  for  your  first  despatches,  after  tlic  recdjit  of  miuc  upon 
tH.  de  Colomb's  overture. 

Our  West  Indian  expedition  has  sailed.  But  I  find  oar  iiavid 
[comuiawter  in  the  West  Indies  had  already  taken  upon  himself^ 
the  *ery  necewily  of  circunifttimwif,  to  do  and  threaten 
[aliDOst  as  much  without  orders,  as  his  orders  wdl  now  prescribe. 
If  the  Siwniarda  are  not  wrong-headed;  if  ihcy  nill  do 
us  justice,  and  enable  us  to  ]}lcnd  for  them  without  di.->l)onour- 
in^'  onrttdves ;  we  may  yet  be  the  means  of  bringing  all  this 
confusion  to  an  end. 

But,  if  they  misconstrue  us  ;  if  tlu-y  evince  distrust  in»tejid 
of  thankfulness,  and  deny  to  us  the  means  of  satisfying 
England  upon  points  of  English  interest ;  they  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  sins  of  American  Spain  will  not  only  enable 
but  com|)e]  us  to  nrmain  not  only  neutral,  but  indilTereut  to 
the  fate  of  Sjiain  in  Europe. 

I  Itavc  tlte  lionour  to  be, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  Caxnino, 
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The  French  iiivusion  was  not  prevented.  Wiilo  its 
result  was  yet  doubtlul,  Mr.  Canning  wrote  the  follow- 
ing pri™t«  letter,  aa  a  guide  for  Sir  William's  con^ 
duct.  The  Cortes,  with  the  King,  had  then  withdrawn 
from  Madrid  to  Seville : 

(Pritale  end  ConfiJential.) 
Mv  DEAR  Sim,  Foreign  Office,  June  6.  1823. 

Our  present  want  of  inforiufttioti  from  Seville  would  be 
exceedingly  )icrplcxiiig  if  our  ))olicy  at  this  moinetit  were  not, 
ill  almost  any  iniiigitiablo  cODtiiigi-iicy,  to  be  quiet.  We 
certftiiily  shall  not  move  in  auy  direction  on  »  hint,  still 
IcM  take  upon  oursclvoft  the  rcti|H>iiBibilily  of  initiating  any 
]>ro)>osalii  for  uccoiimiuilnl  ion. 

Doth  parties  bare  ehowii  themselves  so  impracticable, 
wliile  parli  had  a  confidcnec  of  coinpleie  uwrccwi,  tliat  it  u 
probably  from  partial  reverses  and  chequered  fortune  only, 
that  a  reasonable  diKjiosition  oti  either  tide  can  be  exiwcted 
to  uise.  And  till  such  disposition  is  manifested,  we  ctn 
lure  nothing  to  do. 

The  French  Government  have  been  incessant  in  thoir 
su^Restions  to  ua,  offinul  and  private  —  (1.)  To  adviwe  the 
S|iiuuanlH  to  »et  Fvnlitiand  free — i.e.,  to  surrender  Ferdi. 
uond  into  fMr  hands.  (3.)  To  determine  upon  sending  a 
Minister  to  Madrid.  TIiim  latter  ]ini])oc>itii>ii,  bowevrr,  haa 
Bot  yet  Ih-cq  brought  fornard  formnlly  through  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  and  has  been  rather  insinuated  than  directly  sub- 
mitted by  M.  dc  Marcc-Uus. 

To  the  former  projkosition  we  have  answered  uniformly, 
fta  you  sec  in  my  dcspatche*  to  Sir  Cliarlcs  Stuart ;  u»d,  as 
the  French  Oovenimcut  have  lately  relaxed  their  im|K>r- 
lunity  upon  it,  wc  muM  stupiioet;  either  that  they  have  ubnu- 
doocd  it,  ai  ho]>eIess,  for  the  present,  or  that  they  hope  to 
attain  the  same  object  by  other  means.  Is  it  poAsihle  tliat 
tlie  partial  advance  of  their  army  beyond  Madrid  eau  be 
combined  with  aome  projected  cwp  dt  main  on  Seville,  for 
the  carrying  off  of  Fcnliiuind? 

The  second  prepositiou  will  not  be  pressed  upon  us,  iu  all 
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probahility,  uiilil  the  prceence  of  the  Miiiistcn  of  th«  Conti> 
nontal  Allinnce  nl  Madrid  aHbII  have  given  ttie  Kpparcnt  coiiit- 
tciin[i<.'e  of  the  Great  Powcre  to  the  new  Rcgcncjr.  It  may  then, 
uid  I  think  it  will,  lie  preaaed  uimti  ua  by  joint  iiiviution. 

I  lutve  thought  it  moit  itdvisithlc  not  to  nnticipntc  the 
difli'Ufsiou  which  must  then  arise;  becaus*  in  the  ever-varying 
ctriniiuataiioeM  of  tiif.  timfit,  the  iiioNt  caultoua  forethought  is 
liable  to  be  altogether  di»appoinlfd.  I  therefore  do  not  (nunc 
my  hyjHithctical  instructions  for  your  conduct.  But  it  may 
be  couveuieiit  to  you  to  know  heforehaiid,  in  confidence, 
tlie  points  on  which  mich  k  discussiou  would  tarn. 

The  Allies,  iu  concert  with  France,  proceed  on  the  as- 
eumption  that  Kenliniuid  iw  a  prisoner.  But  they  hare 
aiuunied  this  all  along  ;  and  what  thoy  now  do,  in  accrediting 
Ministers  to  a  liegeney  acting  in  hia  name  <luring  hia  forced 
absence  utid  mptivity,  is  in  consistency  with  all  their  previous 
couduct. 

fVe  have  licen  acting  on  the  contrary  in-ttumption ;  for  wo 
tttnume.  nothing,  but  simply  acquiesce  in  what  is  the  apparent 
•tatc  of  things.  Were  wv  now,  therefore,  to  change  our 
counw,  and  to  acknowledge  the  Regency,  wc  should  act  in- 
consistently, and  must  he  prepared  to  justify  that  inconsis- 
L.tenoy,  cither  by  ncknowledging  that  we  Iiuve  been  mistaken 
■U  aJoug,  or  by  alleging  some  new  events  or  discovery  aa  tJte 
motive  of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  first  of  these  alternatives. 
And  for  the  second,  wlutl  have  we  to  alli^o  tliat  we  did  not 
know  licforc  ? 

That  Ferdinand  quitted  Madrid  for  Seville  against  hin  will, 
we  have  never  doubted.  Nor  <lo  we  doubt  that  he  would 
prefer  being  a  Bey  netlo,  to  the  enjoying  any,  the  most  exten> 
aive  prerojfalives,  tiuder  any,  the  most  perfect  of  constitutions. 

Bill  though  wc  Ix'livveall  thio,  we  have  not  acted  in  thia 
belief;  nor  can  a  Constitutional  Government  do  ao.  There 
VDuid  be  no  end  of  tiucerlainties  and  interferences,  if  we 
were  to  take  upon  ourselves  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of 
freedom  or  constraint  under  which  all  the  Sovcrcigiia  of 
Europe  may  execute  their  functions  ;  espedally  those  among 
thcffl  who,  having  concurred  avowally  iu  the  Uioitatioo  of 
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povrr,  an  wcrttlj,  bvt 
■otariowiy,  bnt  apoa  RMBiiig  the 
fcM««ad«.    WhMtboold  vebnetfcoQsfatofaBi 
tnm    tonifa    Eofope,  vben    Kng  Join  gmtal 
Cbwte?   or   of  u)    intcrpOMtioa   m   tlie   qauid    lietvcm 
Owriet  1.  um)  hit  PAriuBcat  ? 

la  dtbcr  of  Umm  cues,  or  in  aaj  (ocli  n^.  tW 
of  Forciipi  Powcn  h  vitb  /A«  KiMff,  wbo.  till  be  ia 
depoaed,  rrprcwnto  the  nation   of  «birh  be  m  st  the 
'riiii  |irind[ile  itm  acted  opoa  by  all  Europe   in  lbs 
B**oluiHfn ;  thrjr  did  not  wilfadraw  tbear  MintMenfem 
I   ■errtainly  trr  iliJ  not,  till  after  tbc  d^ckfrnter  of  the  Kit 
«Itin|pit>b«'d  Lite  Power  to  wbicfa  thev  had  \mxn  accredited. 

Siofa  arc  the  |;etumt   nrgiimenta  agaimt  MkxamV 
tlw  Kfarattoo    of  the    King's  antbority   fnm  hi«  pefaoa.1 
Hnt  bov  nueh  ■tron;^  sgainat  acknowledging  another  de> 
I«Mil<try  of  lliat  poaer  in  n  lU-gmrv,  crcctt^l  iitnlrr  the  poperbj 
■itu.-»fl(*ncv  or  coercioa  of  furcign  arras?      If  Kirdinaad 
captive  at  Seville,  '»  tbe  lU^genoj-  at  Madrid  s  (m  agent? 

If  it  be  admiltrd  that  it  ia  not  so,  but  that,  acting 
advlff,  uv  an'  iiiriit-d   to  lie  one  of  its  adm*et»,  wonM 
mtr  eoninnt  to  tbin  invitalioD  opi-n  quntioni  of  tbe  great 
dclieaoy  and   nui«iiititd(i  't      And  ia  not  the   first  of  thoee 
quaationa,  whether,  in    thiia   rir>cugiiiiunjf  and  countenancing 
tlw  lint  FMult  of  thr  invatiiuti,  and  aiding  to  give  effect  to  it, 
we  do  not  virtually  mid  rctroajiectirrly  kanrtiou  tbe  invasiou  , 
ItM-lf  ?     Nay,  dn  wr  not  l>eoome  an  miirli  |i«rtiGf  to  it  aA  aiijr^ 
of  lltr  notitiiipiilal  Powen? 

in  |intttti|(  you  in  potneMion  of  my  opluioiis  ujion  thia 
nxMl  dillkiilt  and  com|>licBt4.>d  qut-ftiun,  I  mnm  not  to  aug- 
geat  to  you  the  emiiluymrnt  or  these  to))ir8  in  any  di»cuasioiij 
Ibat  may  be  foroRtl  iijioti  yon  {you  will,  of  course,  not  court 
aiteli  n  ili*cuiwoi>  wiib  any  |>arty),  but  to  guard  you  against 
saying,  iir  admitting  unylliiiig  iit  a  contrary  setiac. 

Till  you  bn*e  inilnu-iiiinn  tu  tlic  ciiutiary,  your  place  ia 
wilb  Fnnlimuid  Vll.,  cxcc|>t  in  the  ainglo  inatAooc  of  his 
being  carried  out  0/  thr  kingiiwn  by  airy  party.  Should  such 
an  event  take  place,  you  will,  of  course,  decline  accompany* 
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ing  him,  till  you  receive  orders  from  your  Court ;  anil  to 
wait  those  onterf,  you  will  proocf'il  to  Gibraltar.  Yo»ir 
prcitcucc  in  Spitiii  in  an  undt-finccl  chnractcr  nculd  be  a»  iu- 
convcnienl  to  yourself  as  to  your  Government,  At  tbe  Htimc 
time  thiif  being  n  ca»c,  I  truxt,  not  likely  to  occur,  you  will 
be  carcfiil  not  to  mention  your  eventual  destination  to  luty 
one. 

I  nntidpnte  ;t  only  bccatiw  I  wotdd,  iw  far  as  possible, 
prepare  you  for  c%ery  eontingency  ;  but  in  any  eontiiijjenoy 
for  vrliich  I  do  not  prepare  you,  I  rely  confidently  upon  your 
diterction,  and  you  may  depend  upon  my  support 

Admiral  Jahat*  writes  to  his  Goreriimeiit  to  AoW  oul ; 
and  promises  gruat  things  from  bcnec  in  the  way  of  arms 
and  money,  if  they  do  so.  I  would  not  guarantee  his  en- 
gagement". If  the  Cortew  do  not  hold  out,  they  will  he  told 
how  much  support  they  have  lost ;  hut  I  would  not  have 
them  reckon  too  sanguinely  upon  what  they  are  to  receive  if 
they  do. 

This  letter  is  written  in  haste,  and  by  snatchea,  in  tlie 
intervid  between  two  long  Kittings  of  the  House  of  Common!*, 
uhicli  is  now  in  its  fullest  plague  and  pressure. 

1  mart  rend  it  over  before  I  sign  and  seal  it. 

Upon  reading  it  over  1  find  that  I  have  omitted  one  main 
reison  for  not  countrnancing  any  stale,  the  rCTect  of  wlneli 
should  be  directly  or  by  inferenee,  to  nckiiowledge  the  ilk- 
gitinacy  of  the  (jovernment  of  Sjiain  to  which  you  Itave 
been  accredited.  I  mean  our  convention.  If  the  Gorvrn- 
meiit  which  concluded  that  convention  were  acknowledged 
by  HI  to  be  illegitimate,  its  acts  must  fall  to  tbe  ground. 

This  inference  we  can  never  winetion,  nor  will  we  softer 
others  to  draw  it  and  act  upon  it.  But  to  keep  our  argu- 
ment clear,  we  miitit  beware  of  admitting  the  premises  from 
which  it  might  be  lo^cally  drawn. 

1  am  ever,  roy  dear  Sir, 

Your  mneere  an<l  faitliful  Servant, 

Gbo.  Casxiso. 


*  The  Spanixh  nmbiUMuIur  in  Londoto. 
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On  t]ic  dvch^nce  of  Ferdinand  at  Seville  and  hU 
forciWe  removal  to  Cadiz,  Sir  W.  a  Court  retired  to 
riibniltar.  When  Ferdinand  was  releaised  from  the 
durance  in  which  he  was  held,  and  was  set  free.  Sir 
William  rejoined  the  Court  at  Cadiz. 

The  complete  triumph  of  the  French  essentially 
changed  the  position  of  Spain.  The  change  more 
especially  affected  the  rdationti  between  England, 
Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  Spain  was  no 
longer  indept- ndcnt ;  her  fortresses  and  her  resources 
were  in  the  [lower  of  a  French  army. 

On  t!ie  lai^t  day  of  1823  Mr.  Canning  writes  on  this 
subject  to  Sir  William  as  follows: — 

{Private.) 

Mt  DUi  Si»,  Foreign  Office,  Dec  31,  1813. 

It  niay  seem  singtilnr  thM  1  should  have  »o  little  to  uy 
to  j'ou  at  a  tnomcDt  wbcn  no  niHoy  great  int«mts  are  in  a 
Btatc  of  agitation ;  btit,  in  truth,  I  haiv  no  other  inatructioa 
to  giie  to  you  tliun  tliosc,  which  you  have  anticipated,  and 
which  (tor  your  justification  and  support  rather  than  your 
^idaiice)  I  retard  in  my  principal  dr<>patch  of  this  date. 
Laitstzfaire,  rt  lais»e:  nritir.  Pozxo  may  bu^itlc  and  Fenliuand 
may  aweiir ;  but  Boouer  or  later,  if  we  are  ouly  quiet,  and 
give  no  bold  agniiiitt  us,  tilings  must  go  pretty  much  as 
wo  wish,  or  at  least  as  wc  allow. 

Tlie  Spanish  American  ijitection  ia,  essentially,  »ctUcd. 
There  will  be  no  Congress  upon  it ;  and  things  will  take  their 
own  course  ou  that  oontiueut,  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  favounihlc  to  ui. 

1  have  no  objection  to  monarchy  in  Mexico — quite  other. 
wJM.  Mr.  Marvey'fl  inatntcttonH  autboriEe  him  to  couutc* 
nance  and  cncourmge  any  reasonable  project  for  establishing 
it  (project  on  the  t<art  of  the  Mexienua,  I  mean),  even  in  the 
pcmoti  tif  a  Spaniiji  Infiinta.  But  aa  to  putting  it  forward,  as 
a  project  or  pro)ioAilion  of  ours,  that  ia  out  of  the  iiuostion. 
Alonarchy  in  Menico,  aod  mouarohy  in  Brsul  would  cure  the 
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evils  of  uuivenal  dcmocmcy,  nud  prevent  the  drawing  of  th« 
line  of  demarcation  wUich  I  most  drcnd — America  verttu 
Europe. 

Tlie  United  Stati!«,  ontitrnlly  ciioiigh,  aim  itt  thi«  divi»ion, 
lind  cherish  the  doiDocracy  nhicb  leads  to  it.  But  I  do  not 
much  apprehend  their  iollueiice,  even  if  I  believe  (which  I  do 
not  itttogcthcr)  in  all  the  reports  of  their  a4:tivily  in  America. 
Mexico  and  they  are  too  neighbourly  to  be  (riends.  In  the 
mwiitimij  tbey  have  nidod  uh  n^nteriully.  The  CoiigreAH  was 
hrokcit  in  all  its  limbs  before,  but  llie  President's  *pocch 
gives  it  the  coup  de  graet. 

While  I  was  yet  hesitating  (in  Sept,)  wlint  shape  to  give 
to  the  declaration  and  protc*t,  which  ultimately  was  con- 
veyed in  my  conference  with  1*.  de  I'oligimc;  and  while  I 
wan  more  doubtful  as  to  the  effect  of  that  protest  and 
declaration,  I  sounded  Mr.  Rush  (the  American  Miniater 
here)  u>  to  his  powers  and  disposition,  to  join  in  any  step, 
which  we  might  take,  to  prevent  a  hostile  cntorprisc  on  the 
part  of  the  Kuropean  Fowera  against  Spanish  America.  He 
had  no  powers;  but  he  would  have  taken  ujKin  htmnclf  to 
I  join  with  u*,  if  we  would  have  begun  by  reocgniaing  the 
I  Spanish  jVmcrican  States. 

11^  This  we  could  not  do,  and  so  we  went  on  without.  ^Dut 
I  have  no  doubt  that  his  report  to  his  Government  of  this 
aUmJing  (whidi  he  probably  represented  as  an  overture)  bad 
B  great  tihare  in  producing  the  explicit  declaratiooa  of  the 
President. 

I  BCD(1  you  ttORie  copies  of  tlie  memorandum,  which  yoti 
may  u«c  as  your  discretion  suggests :  it  munt  not  be  pub- 
lished ;  but  aliort  of  that  it  cannot  be  too  generally  known. 
lu  date  in  mo«t  important;  both  in  reference  to  the  RtAto 
of  thiui^  which  then  existed,  niid  in  reference  to  the  American 
Gpeeeh  which  it  »o  long  pnrcc-dcd. 

I  have  great  plcAsurc  in  returning  Lonl  EUot*  to  you.  He 
docs  credit  to  your  report  of  him. 

I  deairc  him  to  nu^cst  to  you  to  funiitth  mc  with  all 
in)aginablc  means  of  contradicting  all  imaginable  rumours  of 


*  PrvMint  Earl  of  St.  Guvmam. 
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tntrigacs,  and  trcflcherv,  &c.  &c.,  which  the  emigrants  from 
Cwiiz  are  probably  propagating  lier&— though  I  do  not  benr 
t)i4M»,  in  anj*  dittinct  shape,  nor  shall  I  till  they  cx>me  out 
in  tht  House  of  Coinmona  Vou  will  a»y  it  rcKjuires  a  rcr- 
tatn  d^ree  of  guilt  to  be  ablv  to  imngine  the  cluirgc.  Yon 
tau*t  du  it  as  veil  as  rou  can. 

Etclicve  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Vciy  sincerely  yoitrs, 

Oeobob  Cassiso. 

This  letter  »lio\v»  ox»ctly  tlu*  shnre  wliicli  Mr. 
Canning  liad  in  origiiiuting  ttmt  iiai-t  of  the  uie^sage 
of  Presidi-nt  Monroe,  which  is  w>  often  confounded 
witli  what  is  called  tlie  '  Monroe  Doctrine.' 

Mr.  Cunning  iiurintaincd  tluit  foreign  Powers  liad 
no  right,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere 
forcibly,  between  Simin  and  her  American  colonica, 
and  that  they  had  consequently  no  right  to  aid  Spaii 
in  her  aMcinptH  to  recomjiier  them. 

The  '  Monrtw  Doctrine'  is  essentially  different. 
That  doctrine  is,  that  the  '  unoccu](ied  parts  of  Ame- 
rica are  no  longer  open  to  colonisation  from  Europe.' 
This  doctrine  Mr.  Canning  ret^olutely  denied,  uflinn- 
ing,  in  op|>osition,  not  only  that  Spain  had  u  perfect 
right  to  make  whatever  unaided  efforts  she  chose, 
and  was  able  to  make,  to  regain  the  lost  dominion 
ovar  her  revolted  coloniei ;  but  that  '  the  United 
'  States  had  no  right  to  take  unibnige  at  the  establish- 
'  ment  of  new  colonies  fi"on)  Europe  in  any  such  un- 
*  occupied  part*  of  the  American  continent.* 

The  unwise  and  vindictive  conduct  of  Ferdinand 
when  his  authority  wiis  re-e»>tablii*hed,  sen'ed  but  to 
increase  the  hatred  towards  hini  of  the  constitutional 
|«irty.  He  accordingly  entered  into  a  convention  for 
a  IMrtiop  of  the  French  anny  remaining  in  S|)uin,  and 
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occupying  some  of  the  most  important  fortresBesf. 
Mr.  Canning,  iiltliough  aware  that,  under  the  then  ex- 
isting circinntftances,  an  immediate  evacuation  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected,  nevertheless  keenly  felt  it 
as  a  disparagement  to  Kngland.  that  Spain  should  be 
ill  military  possession  of  France. 

Hence  aruse  the  speedy  i-ecoynition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  colonies  by  Great  Britain.  The 
first  step  which  was  taken  respecting  that  measure  is 
shown  by  the  following  document : — 

Foreign  Office.  July  ij.  1834. 

Year  Majesty's  noiifldenlial  »er<rant«  liairiiig  takoii  into 
Ibeir  uioet  serious  oonsiiU-ration  tlic  prcsont  state  of  tbe  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  prorinces  of  S{iauiali  Amttrica  which  hare 
Cdtablislicd,  more  or  leas  cumi)lctcly,  their  existence  dr  facto, 
a§  indqiCDilciit  Stnlvs,  linve  conio  to  the  following  opinion, 
which  they  tiumbly  lay  before  Y.  M. 

Tliey  humbly  suHcit,  in  tli€  lirst  place,  Y^.  M.'s  attention 

tlie  annexed  papers. 

rut.  £xti-itct  of  an  official  note  atldresaed,  in  June,  1833, 
[by  ihti  late  Xionl  LoiKlundvrry  to  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
fV.  M/«  Court. 

3ud.  IJxtract  of  tbe  inittructionn  proposed  a  few  weeks 
Faftor  by  Lord  Lutidundcrry  for  Iiimsclf,  as  Y.  M.'s  plenijio- 
teiitiary  at  Verona,  and  sabwqucntly  traDsfcrred  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington, 

3rd.  Extract  of  the  Duke  of  Wdhngton's  momorandoni, 
delivered  at  the  Conft-rcncc  iit  Vcroua  in  Noieiuber,  183a, 
iu  exccuttou  uf  this  part  of  his  instructions. 

4th.  Extract  of  a  deaiwtcli  from  lite  Duke  of  Wellington 
upon  tbe  same  subject. 

jth.  Copy  of  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Sir  Wm.  li 
Court,  dated  in  January,  1824,  which  compri»es  a  summary 
of  ttio  step*  taken,  an<l  of  tbe  <1eclarBt»0H  made  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Y.  M.'s  Guvcroroent  since  the  hreakiug  up  of  tlie 
Cotigrcas  at  Verona. 
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From  ft  review  of  all  iIimc  papers  Y.  M.'s  scrrnnU  are  of 
opinion  that  every  step  which  has  bceti  taken,  and  ever;' 
ileeiaratioit  vhicli  hm  beien  mttde  in  thia  matter  during  tlie 
jMt  two  years,  have  been  in  etriet  coiifgmiitT  to  thv  prineiplca 
■nnoniiced  to  Spain  in  June,  and  to  the  Allies  in  Novembor, 
1842  ;  and  that  m  fur  I*  the  advance,  which  ha*  lieen  made 
in  it  lip  to  this  period  from  having  been  precipitate  or  huty, 
that  considt'riiif;,  on  the  one  hiind,  the  altered  situatton  of 
Spain  through  the  occupation  of  her  territory  by  »  Freoch 
army,  and  i»uBidcrini;,  on  the  other  hand,  tbc  altered  stnto 
of  the  Spaninli  American  provinces  throu^li  the  recognition 
which  they  linvc  obtained  from  the  GoTCrnment  of  the  United 
States  of  Amcrica,^-oonaidcring  also  the  influence  which 
that  (lovcmuent  is  likely  to  aminire  in  all  tliose  countries, 
and  t)»c  Kpvciid  commercial  advantages  which  it  hiu>  acquired 
in  Bomc  of  them  in  consequence  of  that  recognition;  the 
progrcRH  of  Y.  M.'t  Government  in  thia  important  questiou 
haa  been  marked  with  singular  caution  and  forbramnm. 

By  the  auccetdiive  steps  and  declarations  recorded  in  tlio 
Mverid  papers  now  again  brought  under  Y.  M.'s  notice, 
Y.  M.'s  (lovcmmeut  have  surived  at  a  {loeitioQ  in  which  it 
becomes  tlieir  duty  to  offer  their  humble  opinion  to  Y.  M. 
M  to  what  it  may  be  now  lit  to  do  with  re«pect  to  any  of 
the  countries  in  question  in  who»e  territory  the  straggle 
with  SiNkin  is  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the  poKHeH&ion  become 
'  complete  on  the  jMurt  of  the  local  Ooverumcut' — an  opinion, 
in  the  formation  of  which  they  are  guided  by  a  due  con> 
aideration — 

lat.  Of  the  interetta  of  Y.  M.'s  snt^ects. 

3ud.  Of  the  degree  in  whieh  each  such  country  has  oom* 
pletcd  the  estaUiflfamcnt  of  its  real  in<le]>Gudencc,  and  of  a 
reasonably  secure  fonn  of  Government. 

_)nl.  Of  the  danger  which  might  accrue  to  Europe,  and  to 
civilised  '  society  if  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  should 
'  continue  much  louder  without  any  recngitiiked  )>olitieal  rela- 
'  tions'  with  the  Old  ^VorId  ;  and  exclusively  conncctod  with 
the  one  State  to  which  they  ore  alrcail;  Indebted  for  rccog* 
tutioo. 
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>"  Of  tbe  five  great  divisions  into  irtiicti  Spanish  America 
is  distributed — Peru,  Cbili,  Kfexico,  Columbia,  and  Buenos 
Ayres— it  is  to  1«'  observed  that — ( i .)  In  Peru  a  struggle  still 
continues  ou  behalf  of  tlic  inotbcr  country.  Peru  is  tbens 
fore,  for  the  present,  wholly  out  of  consideration.  (2.)  Of 
Chili  our  iuformatiou  is  very  itni»erfect ;  (3.}  and  of  Mexico 
as  yet  uu satisfactory.  (4,  5.)  It  is  as  to  the  list  two  of  the 
five  divisions,  Columbia  and  Ituenos  Ayres,  that  tbe  question 
of  some  immedinte  advance  towards  a  more  direct  diplomatic 
relation  naturally  and  necessarily  arises. 

Y.  M.V  servants  are  not  alto^thcr  agreed  as  to  tliefituets 
of  making  such  an  advance  directly  and  immediately  towards 
Columbia.  It  appears  to  some  of  them  tbat  the  cK|)cditian 
of  General  BoHvar,  Die  President  of  tbe  Columbian  Qovexu- 
iDciil,  into  Peru,  may,  in  its  [wssiblu  results,  be  productive  of 
great  hazard  to  the  trHnqiiillity  and  even  to  tbe  present 
political  institutiona  of  Columbia  ;  and  those  of  them  whose 
minds  arc  not  intluenccd  by  thut  ajiprehenitiun,  arc  never- 
theless contented  to  abstain,  for  the  present,  from  pressing  a 
dccinion,  and  to  wait  for  further  intelligence. 

But  as  to  Bucuoti  Ayres  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
such  circumstance  of  disqualification. 

The  long  period  which  has  clapned,  not  only  since  that 
State  declared  its  scpamtion  from  Spain,  but  since  a  single 
Spauisli  soldier  has  existed  within  its  territory ;  the  total 
absence  of  any  politind  party  in  favour  of  tlic  motlier  coun- 
try, the  settled  state  of  the  Government,  and  its  coDsoqueiit 
capacity  to  maintain  any  political  relations  which  may  be 
contracted  with  it,  the  extent  of  the  commcrec  of  Buenos 
Ayres  with  this  country,  the  numlicr  of  V.  Kf.'a  subjects 
■ctoally  established  in  that  State,  and  tlw  importance  of 
fixing  the  character  of  this  extensive  commercial  intercourso 
by  some  formal  diplomatic  arrangements ;  all  these  eon- 
sidorations  have  satisfied  Y.  M.'a  senanta  that  they  best  per- 
form their  duty  in  humbly  advising  Y.  M.  that  the  time  is 
arrived  for  taking  some  dmnvc  step  towards  the  eetahhsh- 
nient  of  relations  with  Bncnos  Ayrca.      ^ 

Y.  M.'s  servants,  therefore,  humbly   propose   tltiit  a  full 
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power  ahoold  be  icot  to  Mr.  Parish  to  ncgoturfc  a  oom- 
mercial  tratr  with  tbc  State  of  Buenoa  Ayres. 

Siuih  a  treat/,  tnhen  ralifitd  by  Y.  M.,  would  atnttuiit  to 
a  diplomatic  rccogQition  of  tlic  State  with  wbich  it  but  Ixt^ 
concluded ;  and  Mr.  Paruh  might,  in  tliat  case,  remain  at 
Biwnoa  Ajrea  with  tliv  character  (tf  Y.  M.*a  Miuiatcr  Pleui- 
pob!f]tiar]r. 


Tbc  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Buenos 
Ajres  settled  the  principles  on  which  Englantl  meant 
to  act  respecting  the  revolted  colonics  of  Spain. 
This  Minute  waa  not  carried  in  the  Cabinet,  without 
considerable  opposition  from  the  high  Torj*  section  of 
it.  The  struggle  unhappily  creatc'l  some  heartburn- 
ing  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning. That  this  was  the  caso  is  ehowii  by  the 
following  letter. 

{Privatt  and  Co^fiiaUM.) 
Mv  BEAR  Liv«apooL,  Gl«««*»  Ud«e,  Oct.  17,  iSu- 

1  kcikI  for  yuwT  (xiruaal  a  correHpondcnce  vith  the  P.  of 
W,  upon  the  subject  of  my  proposed  visit  to  Granville  at 
Parb. 

I  am  not  bo  bent  upon  that  project  aa  to  inntt  upon 
csceutiug  it  ngainitt  ^ravc  and  sub»tautial  ksmhu  ;  but  I  dU 
not  chooAC  to  yield  to  rcprcBcntatiooa  of  which  I  cannot  at 
all  acknuwlc<!);e  tbc  juHtiiess. 

I  reaiKtcd  th«  more,  bcoauiH:  I  know  tliut  the  wltolo  truth 
was  not  ttitd  to  mc. 

I  know  that  tbe  first  letter  in  this  serica  was  written  after 
a  long  conference  with  tlii^  King — which  totik  pbu-e  nn 
Saturday,  tbc  3ud,  two  dnys  after  my  interview  with  hia 
Miyes^,  after  my  return  from  Ireland.  /  know,  that  in 
that  conference  the  K.  repeated  to  tito  D.  of  W.  wbat  Find 
paued  in  my  interview — because  tbe  D.  of  W.  rci>eated  it 
to  a  ponwa,  wlio  rc]K-ntcd  it  to  my  infonnaut. 

1   know  that   tlie  letter  of  the  5tb  was  shown  to  the  K. 
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before  it  waa  sent  to  mc ;  and  yet,  neither  in  that  letter,  uor 
ill  utiy  tiiibH(^iui!iit  ]iart  of  the  corresjioudeuce  is  there  any 
adoilBsion  that  the  K.  vias  privy  to  it. 

Now  thiH  I  hold  uot  to  he  fair. 

I  have  the  highest  rcit|H:ct  for  the  D.  of  W.,  and  I  do  not 
presume  tu  limit  the  confidence  of  the  K. 

But  when  one  flii<U  tliftt  all  that  ptuae*  betvrecii  the  K. 
and  one's  self  is  repeated  as  nutter  of  course  to  a  third 
person ;  and  thut  third  peraou  one,  who  thinks  hiiuaelf  at 
liberty  to  repeat  it  to  others — at  tlie  same  time  that  he 
eonceulu  the  fact  of  his  knowing  it  from  one's  self,  it  is  high 
time  to  look  about  one,  and  to  lienare  of  what  Burke  adls 
'  trapH  and  mines.' 

I  have  a  more  immediate  project  of  getting  out  of  town 
for  a  few  days  to  Ickworth. 

Wc  were  to  hate  gone  to-morrow,  but  I  am  detained  by 
a  couneil  at  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  on  which  ooca«ion  I  hare 
to  preitent  tlie  new  [Vutwian  Minister  and  hi>t  credcntiala. 

I  hope  to  get  away  on  Wednesday,  and  propose  staying 
with  Lord  Bristol  a»  far  aa  I  can  into  tlie  following  week. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Okukui:  Cannino. 

F.S. — 'Westmorland  did  not  ask,  nor  have  a  private 
audience  of  Cliarles  X.  MHint  pawrnl  was  atide,  at  a  public 
reeeption.  lie  repeated  to  mc  Charles  X.'a  speech  on  Sjiaiitsh 
America,  but  not  til*  own  answer. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  (in  honeat  discharge 
of  the  task  wliich  I  have  undertaken,  were  I  to  with- 
hold the  preceding  letter.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety 
no  less  than  of  regret,  tliat  there  should  have  been, 
at  the  end,  a  separation  between  two  men,  so  patriotic 
and  8o  great,  who  hod  long  sat  together  io  the  same 
Cabinet.  But  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  Jlr. 
Canning'3  niemoi-)',  in  a  work  of  tiiis  sort,  to  conceal 
the  grounds  on  which  he  considered  he  luid  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  Duke. 
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lu  the  a»itumn  of  18*4  Sir  Charles  Stiiart  rerired 
from  the  einbasiiy  at  Paris.  He  w«a  rcphiccd  by  Lord 
GrniiviUe,  au  old  aud  intimate  friend  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary. 

My  DBAS  Gbaxvillb,  IckworUi,  Not.  15,1894. 

I  tiave  thia  instant  received  your  little  scrap  of  TbuTMlay 
erening  announcing  your  arriv.-*!  at  Paris. 

I  itm  uiiwillinj;  that  to-morron's  mail  should  go  without 
on  acknowledgment  of  it.  But  I  nlinll  ocnd  you  uotliing 
officiaJ  to-day.  You  may  look  for  something  of  that  nature 
hy  tiie  mail  of  Friday  ue\t. 

In  the  lucAntime,  however,  I  may  a»  well  csplwn  to  yon, 
that  al)  that  is  necesBary  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  you  at  pns 
Mitt,  and  what  t*  to  form  the  main  topic  of  your  conrersa- 
tion  with  M.  de  Villile,*  and  (when  you  have  opportunities) 
with  the  King,  is  that  wc  are  perfectly  willing,  and 
desirous  to  be  on  a  footing  of  the  iDo»t  entire  and  unresencil 
confidence  with  France;  but  that  coiitideiico  must  be  rc> 
eiprocal.  To  explain  our  owu  views  on  every  subject,  and  to 
get  nothing,  or  (wone  tliaa  nothing)  Minielbing  that  we  find 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  in  return,  iu  a  pliui  of  conduct  whicli 
it  is  neither  useful,  nor  becoming  to  pursue.  It  is  dupery 
in  the  beginning,  it  would  tw  huniiliatton  in  itit  continiuiuce, 
and  muBt  lead  to  anything  but  good  understanding  in  the 
end. 

Such,  however,  has  been  tlio  plan  upon  which  Kninoo 
would  fain  Iiavc  had  uh  proceed,  with  raipect  to  botli  tbo 
subjects  to  which  you  particularly  lulvert  as  those  on  which 
you  hope  to  find  ample  instructions — Spanish  America,  aiul 
Greece.  A*  to  the  former,  we  rcjilly  have  nothing  to  say 
that  is  not  already  known  to  al)  the  world.  Hut  it  wu 
beeaute  I  fuunt)  that  thflr«  was  no  relying  safely  on  anything 
that  tbo  Prcficli  Government  mid  to  ut  of  Ikrir  views  and 
intcnliuHs  on  that  subject ;  it  was  bccatue  I  found  ihcm  hold- 
ing dtllcrent  Uugnage*  to  different  Powers,  that  I  roaortvd  to 
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publicity,  Aud  gave  tu  the  world  the  conference  with  Prince 
Polignac ;  a  disclosure  which  (I  admit}  scaled  the  fate  of  the 
qaotiuii,  uud  which  roust  rule  idl  our  future  steps  in  the 
progress  of  it. 

VVc  would,  wc  might,  have  undcretood  each  other  oa  that 
(|Ucation  at  the  outlet,  if  France  had  had  the  oi>eiines(t  (or 
the  courage)  to  declare  nith  ua  agaiust  a  CongrCM.  But  her 
object  was  to  keep  well  with  both  parties  (I  mean  with  the 
Alliance,  and  with  us) ;  to  take  credit  with  tlie  Alllaitce  ;  to 
wheedle  us  into  a  Congress  ;  and  to  wheedle  us  into  it  by 
promising  to  side  with  us  when  oucc  fairly  in.  Publication 
<rut  the  knot  of  this  twixted  policy,  and  from  that  mamcnt 
it  would  have  been  tiooseiise  to  thiuk  of  confideuce  betvreeu 
France  and  us,  as  to  Siiaiiisli  America. 

Hence  the  whole  conduct  of  France  upon  that  question 
since  that  moment  ha»  Iweii  unstendj  and  uncertain;  and  of 
uecosaary  consequence  false.  Its  duplicity  has  been  rande 
»ti11  more  ertdeot  bj  tlw  variance  of  laiigua^re  between  Vill^Ie 
and  Polignoc:  either  from  their  really  not  knowing  what  1m)- 
piage  to  hold,  or  from  Pohgaac'd  inclining  to  a  more  v/fni* 
geoua  policy  than  Villcle  would  commit  lumecU'to  support. 

Aa  one  proof  out  of  many,  take  the  following.  Some  day 
towards  tjic  end  of  July,  Puligniio  called  on  PUnta  (I  hap- 
pening to  he  out  of  town  at  the  Eton  Speeches),  aud  remon- 
strated in  a  very  high  tone  against  tny  frequent  oommuni- 
cations  with  the  Spauish  American  agents  in  this  country. 
At  that  T«ry  inatant,  I  had  the  certain  knowledge  tltnt  Villcle 
had  invited  one  of  (hose  very  agents  over  to  Paris ;  and  that 
PdigDBC,  if  he  had  not  already  rcceirecl,  would  aliortly  re* 
ceivc,  orders  to  give  him  a  piuwport.  So  I  told  Poligiute  in 
a  letter  which  I  addrcssc<l  to  him,  in  cousequctiCQ  of  his 
foolish  udk  to  Plnnta.  lie  neither  admitted  nor  denied  the 
fact;  but  not  many  weeks  after  (before  I  went  to  Ireland,  I 
tm  pretty  sure)  it.  Ilurtado,  the  Columbian  agent,  went 
with  Poltgnac's  p«s*[«rl  to  Paris. 

I  saw  him  before  his  departure,  and  charged  him  with  a 
mCHsngc  to  ^'ill6le.  I  have  seen  him  since  his  return,  but 
he  has  not  brought  mc  any  message  from  A'ill^lc. 
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Now  tlie  folly  of  all  this  is  equal  to  its  kiuvrry.  If  tlt« 
object  ia  to  deceive,  that  obj<^ct  ia  uot  attAined.  I  know  ]M. 
de  Cbstmib Hand's  agcnt«  in  South  Amcrira  prcttj  neariy  u 
well  u  M.  Villele.  The  Frcuch  have  a  perfect  right  to  acod 
agent*  there;  who  disputes  it?  But  irhf  do  tbey  iusiat 
upoD  doing  tlint  elaudestinely  whicit  they  might  do  like  iw, 
in  the  face  of  day  F  And  why  hare  tliey  preferred  taking  all 
tiw  mi^aaurrH  which  tlvey  hare  taken,  and  arc  meditating  as 
Mquols  and  countcnurtionii  of  our  measures,  ntbcr  than 
conocrling  with  us  a  line  of  conduct  which  they  might  with 
US  luive  avowed,  and  jualifiod  in  the  face  of  all  the  world  ? 
The  answer  is  one — and  simple.  Fear  of  Rowaa.  That  is 
the  spring,  not  of  their  actions  (for  they  do  things  which 
t)i«y  know  that  RuK^ia  diupprorcs,  liccauHV  they  think  it 
their  interest  to  do  them),  but  of  the  timidity  and  fVirtivenCMt 
with  which  llivy  act  in  everything  that  is  not  dictated  to  them 
by  tlie  Holy  Alliance 

I  am  not  at  all  >orry  to  be  diwiuharrassed  of  their  eo- 
operation  :  hut  1  have  wlicitcd  it  anxiously  and  siuoorcly ; 
not  bocaitac  I  thought  that  it  vonM  be  uy  help  to  tu  in 
(hi«  partictdnr  cmc,  but  Ijccdusc  I  should  have  been  giml  to 
make  a  beginning  of  a  close  and  iteparate  good  uudcralaud- 
ing  l>ctwecii  us  and  France ;  on  which,  more  than  on  any 
other  political  comliiiintion,  the  permanency  of  peace  depends. 
For  though  I  Hjkeuk  nl'  Cbatcaiibriaud  svt  the  p«rent  of  tlie 
tonuoii*  system  of  policy,  and  am  very  willing  that  MllMc 
abottid  throw  all  the  blame  of  it  upon  his  ousted  colleagtie^ 
yet  1  fear — T  very  nim-h  fear — that  Villf-Ic  bim»df  it>  nuUetlly 
tricky,  and  that  ho  would  rather  oomo  by  the  same  end 
through  a  routi<lahout  and  intricate  patli,  than  tlirough  n 
stmi|{htforwnnl  one. 

This  bciiiK  my  opinion,  I  rtate  it  to  you  at  the  bcgin- 
ninK  of  your  relation  with  VillMe ;  I  Khali  bo  very  glad  if 
you  Hud  mc  wrong  ;  or  can  make  mc  so  (if  I  continue  obnti- 
nate)  by  reforming  M.  de  Villele :  but  what  I  have  said  wilt 
put  you  Hufhcieiitly  on  your  guard  to  prevent  prematura 
rpanchematlt  on  your  side  ;  and  to  prcaerro  you  from  the 
«gta|iou  aiatoke  into  wbuti  Stuart  lta>  fallen,  that  ^''iU^J 
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was  cli!>posc<l  to  pour  himself  out  in  unrestrained  sincerity 
to  the  British  amhassador. 

He  will  do  no  sucli  thing.  He  b«tci  Pozko,  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  he  drcad§  him.  lie  knows  that  Pokzo  is  intent 
npon  displacing  him,  and  [irobahl}-  ha-t  inntriurtiouK  to  tliat 
effect  (jiut  as  in  1823  Polignac  and  Estcrbazy  had  orders 
here,  de/aire  sauter  .W.  C.) :  and  M.  de  Vill&Ie  had  the  re- 
piitiitiuti  of  being  procmiuciitly  among  Mitusti-iK  tenacious 
of  office  (even  to  a  degree,  to  which  the   glutiuoua  adhefiive> 

neasofW d  is  no  more  than  u  parallel).  He  will  not  offend 

Pozzo  roortaliy — no,  not  at  the  nionicut  that  Pozzo  is  plotting 
his  overthniw.  England,  M.  dc  Vill&le  well  known,  will 
neither  urge  his  removal,  nor  interfere  for  his  supjiort.  And 
though,  if  hilt  handa  were  free  and  hi*  seat  (inn,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  ho  would  loo§en  the  fihaclcles  in  which  the 
Holy  Alliance  hold  him ;  and  though  he  gives  uk  now  and 
then  to  understand  that  hv  thinks  France  and  Knglitiul  neccs' 
earily  hound  together,  aa  tlie  conatitntional  minority,  in  the 
Grand  Alliiuiee,  it  will  be  a  long  lime  indeed  hefure  he  will 
gain  suDicieiit  courage  to  push  the  principles  of  that  union 
into  active  opposition  to  tlic  majority. 

Ever,  ray  dear  Uranville,  &e., 

0£oitOK  Caxnino. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year,  further  8t«p3  were  tiiken 
with  rc8[H;ct  to  other  of  the  Si^nish  Amcricau  colonics. 

{MtmoranduHt  nf  Cabinet.)      jy^^.  ,39. 

Present, — Tlic  I-ord  Cliatiecllor,  I^ord  Westmorland,  Dnke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Mel- 
ville, Lord  Bcxiey,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Kobin»ou,  Mr.  Wynn, 
Mr.  Huskiason,  Mr.  Canning, 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  that  tile  ^lueation  of  any 
further   step   to  be  taken   towartis    the    Spanish  American 
States  should  be  decided  without  reference  to  the  opinions 

and  wishes  of  the  Continental  Allied  Powers. Pro.  All 

but  one. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  that  in  deciding  that 
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(lueetioii,  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  us  to  have  further  r«fcrCDce 

to  the  wirfica  nml  opinioiii*  of  Spain. Pro.  All. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the  question  of  kny 
Jtirthcr  mich  step  iit  to  he  dpoidcd,  in  rwpect  to  each  of  the 
Spanish  American  States,  only  by  a  oonsi<lcr»tion  of  the  ex- 
ititing  situation  of  mch  of  thot>«  States,  external  and  internal, 
and  of  our  own  interests,  at  the  time  n-hcn  the  qtUAtaou,  iu 
rempect  to  each,  is  to  l>e  decided. Pro.  All. 


(fw  Circulation.) 

DeaamUr  tx,  r8a4. 

In  the  Memommliim  wliich  Mr.  Canning  circulated,  pre- 
viously to  the  liret  meeting  of  the  Cnbiucl,  he  ineutioned, 
as  a  circumatmice,  telling  perhaps  in  some  degree  on  tlio 
jicnnnueut  occupation  of  Cadit  by  France,  that  the  T'ltm- 
pai'ty  ill  Fratict^'  hiul  their  oycji  klendily  fixed  u)>on  Ireland. 

Of  tlic  truth  of  this  circumstance  he  h6»  had  no  dunbt 
for  some  mouths  put ;  but  he  confetweji  he  was  not  pr«par 
for  llic  o«teDtatiou«  diMlosnre  of  it  in  the  EtoUe,  the  or 
of  the  Clim-party  in  France;  from  n  number  of  which,  juat 
received,  the  fallowing  is  an  extract : — 

' La  poftitinii  de  I'lrlande  iutemtse  toute  I'Europe. 

*  Nous  pouTODS  dire  que  la  <)UC8tion  de  I'cmancipatiou  dcs 

*  Catholi<)uea  est  ime  question  Europfennc.  S'il  arrirait  desj 
'  malheuTM  en  Irlaiidc,  comme  il  en  arrivcra  ocniiincnieDt  d~ 
'  1'cn  n'accorde  point  reinaiicijiation,  toute  I'Europe  pourrait 

'  en  £tre  d>ranl^ ;  ear  si  jamais  iinc  guerre  civile  n  lieu  en 
'  Irlandc,  etic  sc  oommuniquera  &  I'Anglcterre,  o&  k  trouvc 
'  des  hommes  iividcs  dc  rcvolutiou. 

'  Si  I'Anglcterre  etait  trouble,  le  Continent  en  soaflVrrait. 

*  La  tranquillity  dc  la  Grande  Brelagne  est  nAscssaire  pour  It 

'  repo»  dt  la  France,  ct  cclui  de  toutes  tea  nations  Europ^^enncM. , 
'  Ainsi   noiu  croyoiis  devoir  Eairc  tons  nos  efforts,  pour  de- 
'  moiitrcr  Ic  danger  qu'il  y  a  de  jcter  dons  1c  d^sespoir  une 
'  population  de  w\jl  niilliom  d'hommes,  qui,  une  fois  souler^*, 
'  pourrnit  d^ficr  toute  la  puissance  Bntauuique.' 

Mr.  Coaning  has  taken  the  Ii1>erty  to  underline  the  tx* 
prcssiou,  which  is  idrnttcat  witli  that  employnl  by  the  Frettdi  | 
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GoTernment  to  juatify  the  iuvasiou  and  conqneat,  and  no* 
tlifi  retention,  of  Spain. 

Naples,  Ptcdraont,  Spain,  Ireland!  who  uliall  dmir  the 
line,  if  the  principle  of  '  Europ<Mm  qocatton'  be  once  od- 
milled?  Q  ^. 

Foreign  Office,  Deo.  14,  i8>4. 

Mr.  Canning  humbly  rcjiort*  to  Your  Mnjwty — 

That  Your  Mnjesty's  confidential  wrrante,  in  examining 
the  ttevcral  points  in  the  foreign  afTniw  of  this  country  which 
call  for  most  immediate  attention,  have  thought  it  right  to 
take  into  one  coniKvtcd  view  tlie  »tate  of  our  relations  with 
France,  with  Spaiu,  and  with  Spauiitli  America. 

The  accoinpanrtn)^  paper  on  SpauiAh  America  was  pre- 
pared by  Lord  Liverpool,  mid  circulated  by  him  amongst  his 
colleagues,  l>eforo  tlie  nnsuer  to  the  inquiries  nhicti  Lord 
Granville  was  in«trncted  to  make  of  the  French  >[iiii«tcrs  with 
rcipcctto  theprolonftedoccupation  of  Spain,  had  been  received. 

To  that  paper  Mr.  Canning  humbly  Ix-gt  leave  to  refer 
Y.  M.  for  a  statement  of  the  reasons  rfliieh  would  appear 
to  render  it  incumbent  upon  Y.  M.'k  Government  with  a  view 
to  Hrittsii  iiitercAL*,  and  without  reference  to  any  extrinsic 
considerAlions,  to  make  Home  further  mlvanoe  toward*  the 
establishment  of  mora  definite  relations  with  the  new  States 
of  Spanish  America. 

The  reasoning  of  Lord  Liverpool's  paper  is  in  strict  con* 
formity  with  that  of  the  Minute,  which  wn."  humbly  KuhmiUed 
to  Y.  M.  in  July,  humbly  rocommending  a  rtcp  to  be  taken 
towards  the  recognitioin  of  the  State  of  Uuenos  Ayrea. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  the  speech  delivered  by  Y'.  Jf. 
from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament. &Ir.  Canning  takes  the  liberty  of  subjoining  > 
memorandum  of  the  opinions  of  Y'.  M.'s  servants,  on  the  chief 
practical  questions  arising  out  of  Lord  LtreriioorH  jiajKr. 

lite  considerations  which  influenced  Y.  M.'s  servants  in 
the  aitrit-e  hunddy  tendered  by  them  to  Y.  M.  in  the  mouth 
of  Jtdy,  HO  far  as  they  related  to  the  irnited  States  of  Ame- 
rica, are  strengthened  by  llic  lapae  of  time. 

The  coanexion,  between  the  Quveniuent  of  the  United 
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States  and  tlioee  of  Mexico  and  Columbia,  has  been  improved 
■nd  consolidated  during  Uiut  interrAl.  An  Envoy  Extnior- 
dinary  and  Minister  Plcniiwlcutiary  had  been  already  wnt 
from  the  State  of  Columbia  to  the  United  Sute*;  but  it  i» 
only  by  the  last  mail  from  Washington  that  we  Icam  the 
Arrival  there  of  ft  Minintcr  with  the  like  eharacter  frum 
Mexico;  with  which  State  more  parlicidarly,  from  it«  local 
situation,  tlte  growing  intimacy  and  inlliiencc  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Washingtou  is  to  be  cspected. 

So  fnr  a»  the  occu]iatiun  of  Spain  by  the  French  army  waa 
considered  by  Y-  M.'a  »ervanttt  in  July  as  aSecting  the  situ- 
ation of  Spain  in  respect  to  Spanish  America,  tliat  considcr- 
ntiou,  it  cannot  be  denif^,  has  acqnirrd  greater  weight  from 
Lord  Granrille's  account  of  bis  late  ooufercucea  with  thej 
French  Miuisilerjt. 

The  intention  is  plainly  arowed  of  occupying  the  Spanish 
fortmtcs  for  «  time,  of  which  tlic  French  Minietera  do  not 
^tecify  the  pn>bable  duration.  No  former  military  occupa- 
tion iina  Htooi!  on  ho  loose  a  ground.  The  occupation  of 
France  hy  the  Allied  Armies  was  for  the  term  of  five  years  at 
the  utnmst,  liable  to  l)c  Hhortennt,  hut  on  no  lux'ouut  to  he 
pnrionged.  llic  occupations  of  I'iedmout  and  of  Naples  were 
for  a  term  definite,  but  renewable.  Tlie  occupation  of  Spain 
had  hitherto  l>ccn  of  the  hitler  description.  Hut  the  duration 
of  it  i*  henceforth  aIj»olute.ly  iiidetiuttu ;  and  w  dccJarod  hy 
H.  Damas  to  bo  dependent  '  entirely  upon  tlie  will  and 
plcMurc  of  either  [wrty.' 

Y.  M.'s  confidential  servants  cannot  conceal  Irom  them* 
selru  or  from  Y.  M.  tliat,  to  accept  aa  mtinfactory  an  explana- 
tion importing  (on  whatever  grounds]  an  indrfinite  military 
occupation  by  France  of  the  principal  ports  aud  arHcnals  of 
Spain,  would  l)e  iiieonnistent  with  thuw  principles  of  policy 
which,  at  the  l>rginuing  of  the  hut  oentur}',  engaged  thta 
country  in  a  war,  to  {Hrercut  tlie  placing  a  Ilourbou  on  the 
Tlmae  of  Spuiu ;  with  thow  principles  which  dictated  tlie 
wcret  article  of  the  treaty  between  Y.  M.  and  Spain  in  1814, 
stipulating  egainit  the  reiiowal  of  any  '  engagement  lietwecii 
Spain  and  France  of  the  nature  of  the  family  com|Mwt  / 
and  with  thoHi  whicli  indnccd  Y.  M.  at  the  breakiug  out 
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of  tlic  war  between  Franoe  and  Spain,  In  qualify  Y.  M.'ji  (IccIa- 
ration  of  ncittnilitjr  with  the  couditiun  that  'France  should 
not  attempt  anything  like  a  permaiKttt  occupation  of  Spain.* 

Y,  M,'«  servants  ilo  not  mean  to  luy  wliol)}*  ont  of  ncoount 
tlic  argumcattt  and  assurances  of  the  French  Ministers.  But 
when  M.  Ae  Vill^le  mention*  the  burden  of  the  expense  » 
a  motive  for  their  wisbinR  to  withdraw  their  army,  it  is  im- 
pouible  not  to  rvRcd  tluit,  j^at  aa  that  burden  va*  wliilc 
the  army  was  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  it 
mun  be  considerably  reduced  by  the  reduction  of  numlicr*, 
and  by  the  mure  compact  compa»)i  of  tbc  prcncnt  scheme  of 
occupation;  while  the  advantages  to  France  are  by  the  Mtine 
process  rendered  mon-  available  and  more  apparent.  When 
it  is  said  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in  traiKinillixiiig 
Spain  hy  the  presence  of  the  French  army,  and  that  a  civil 
irar  would  burst  out  from  one  end  of  t)ie  kingdom  to  the 
Other  wt  ttoon  as  that  army  idiould  be  removed ;  it  cannot  fail 
to  occur  that  the  French  were  warned  (as  .\I.  do  Villclc  ad- 
mits) by  the  Duke  of  \Vellington,  that  their  succeaa  in  tran- 
quillisiing  Spain  wonld  be  precisely  what  it  has  turned  out  to 
i  be,  and  that  their  retreat  from  that  kingdom  wotUd  be  n^ 
difficult  as  they  now  profess  to  find  it;  but  that  it  was  fairly 
Mid  publicly  notified  to  them  at  the  Name  time,  that  they 
could  not  make  anything  bkc  a  permanrai  stay  there  without 
exciting  the  juM  jealousy  of  Kngland. 

If  the  stay  of  the  PVcnch  army  in  S])ain  is  to  be  commco-* 
anrate  with  the  exiatcnce  of  elemculd  of  discord  in  that  un- 
fortunate country,  the  present  generation  at  leaHt  must  pa»s 
away  lx:fure  tlte  Spanish  fortresses  will  be  in  other  than  French 
liands. 

Y.  M.'>  conflileiitial  servants,  however,  do  not  mean,  under 
«11  the  eonRicting  considerations  aixl  i)er|>le:iing  difficullte*  of 
the  caw,  liumbly  to  recommend  to  Y.  M.  to  take  any  other 
notice  at  prc«eiit  of  the  explanations  received  from  tlie  Freneh 
Government  tlian  such  as  may  be  sufBcicnt  to  prewrre  whole 
and  unimpaire<l  Y.  M.'a  unquestionable  right  to  protest 
against  the  oontiunnuce  of  the  French  occupation  of  Spain, 
whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  time  may  render  euch  a 
protest  advisable. 
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But,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  Y.  M.'b  Ibtbnnuic 
in  this  respect,  or  vrhatc^'er  may  he  the  weight  MUgned 
tlui  tii^vacatt,  or  the  (oith  reposed  in  the  ii»»urMica  of  the 
French  (iovernmeiit  as  tn  their  iDtenition  of  tiltiinatclr  evacu- 
ating Spain,  V.  M.'s  servants  cannot  nltogctber  OTcriook  the 
politicat  conaicleratioD  a»d  preponderance-,  which  France 
acqiiircfl  during  her  prolonged  occupatiou,  tmm  her  poaaeiv- 
sion  of  the  forlres-tcH,  tlie  jiorts  and  arsenals  of  Spain. 

Those  atlvantagcs  may  be  incidental  nud  inrolantary,  but 
they  are  real.  They  may  not  be  the  rootivca  of  the  occupation, 
hut  they  arc  the  consequences  of  it.  And  V.  M.'s  semnta 
are  humbly  of  o]>inion  that  c*re  must  be  taken  hy  Y.  M.'a 
Government  to  coimtenct  any  mistaken  tmpreniou  as  to  tbs;, 
motim  of  Y.  M.'s  forbearance. 

France  purHueit  an  olycct,  which  she  deems  to  he  con- 
nected with  her  interests  and  her  safety ;  but  at  the  known ' 
risk  of  a  collision  with  the  feelingH  of  the  British  nation,  to 
which  the  prolaiiffGid  possession  of  Cndiz  by  France  (however 
justiKod)  cannot  fsil  to  lie  highly  displeasing. 

That  the  motives  of  Y.  SI.'s  acquicsoenoe  in  such  a  state 
of  thinjpi  {for  ituch  time  a*  Y.  M.  Hhall  think  fit)  may  not  be 
miaappicbcndod,  it  seems  to  Y.  M.'s  servants  more  than  ever 
nopmanry  and  advisable,  on  your  ]>art,  to  go  on  stratghtfor- 
Wttrd  in  the  oteady  ptintutt  of  Krittnh  iut«n?«ts,  nilhuiit  defer- 
ence for  the  feelings  of  France  or  of  any  other  Power. 
•  Towards  Spain  bcr»«lf  every  measure  of  dchcacy  and  for. 
bearsace  lias  been  already  exhansicd.  \Verc  we  even  dii» 
poeed  to  ai^ieal  to  her  again,  wc  Icani  from  tlic  testimony 
of  the  French  Govemmeiit,  that  any  such  appeal  would  be 
vain.  It  is  oasigiHil  hy  M.  d<-  VillMe,  &»  one  of  the  grit'viuu'oa 
of  Fmuoo  against  II.C.M.  and  his  subjects  that,  upon  every 
quottioD  relating  to  Spanisli  America,  the  >lonarch  and  the 
nation  are  alike  iiiacoouible  to  rcnaon. 

That  consistently  with  the  situation  in  which  Spain  ia 
placed  l>y  the  inileBnilo  occupation  of  her  strong  places  by 
the  anns  of  a  (brcigii  Power,  she  cannot  be  eousideied  aa  a 
five  agent,  and  that,  of  oourfte,  S]>ain  is  csMrntinlly  French  in 
li«  foreign  policy,   it  becomes  our  duty  to  prevent  Spanish 
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America  from  being  broogfat  within  the  Baine  subjection,  are 
points  which  appear  to  your  Berrants  to  be  so  concliuively 
argued  iu  Lord  Lirerpool'i  paper,  that  it  would  be  nnpardon- 
able  to  trouble  Y.  M.  with  any  further  discussion  of  them. 

Upon  these  grounds  Y.  M.'s  servants  have  come  to  the 
opinion  that  it  ia  their  duty  humbly  to  advise  Y.  M. 

That  steps  should  be  forthwith  taken  towards  establishing 
relations  between  this  country  and  the  States  of  Mexico  and 
Columbia,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  in 
the  case  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

His  Majesty  acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  his 
aen-ants,  and  the  steps  in  question  were  taken  without 
loss  of  time. 

.{Most  private.) 

My  dear  Granville,  Gloucester  Lodge,  Dec.  17,  i8j4- 

You  will  learn  from  another  source  (and  therefore  I  need 
not  tell  you  in  detail)  what  a  campaign  I  have  been  going 
through.  I  am  really  quite  knocked  up  by  it ;  and  the  Sot 
Priv4,*  if  he  wished  to  avenge  the  Alliance  by  giving  me  a 
bilious  fever,  has  very  nearly  had  his  revenge.  I  was  very 
unwell  yesterday :  but  I  put  off  the  Cabinet,  and  stayed 
quietly  at  home,  and  read  Baroa  Fain,  instead  of  working 
at  my  daily  toil ;  and  by  this  process  {with  other  necBs< 
sary  helps)  I  am  well  again  to-day,  and  prepared  for  the 
last  of  our  Cabinets,  to  which  I  shall  to-day  submit  my 
despatch  to  your  Excellency  on  Spain,  and  then  take  leave 
of  the  members,  the  '  Sot '  included,  with  more  pleasure 
than  I  met  them. 

The  fight  has  been  hard,  but  it  is  won.  The  deed  is 
done.  ^The  nail  is  driven.  Spanish  America  is  free ;  and 
if  we  do  not  mismanage  our  matters  sadly,  she  is  English,  and 

Novus  Biecloruiu  nascitur  orda    ^ 

You  will  sec  how  nobly  Liverpool  fought  with  me  on  this 
occasion. 

*  '  Sceau  Priv£,'  a  Paris  jok& 
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I  will  settle  all  the  details  of  the  measure,  nliilc  the  '  Sot ' 
H  ChrictmaBiDg — and  tbcD  join  Lirerpool  nt  Hatli. 

Tliu  thing  arbieved,  indeed,  it  matters  not  nrhetlier  I  go 
out  of  town  or  out  of  office ;  for  it  vsu.  tlte  oue  thing  nocdfid 
in  the  proBcnt  state  of  the  world.  v\nd  I  mo»t  asauredly 
would  hare  gone  out  of  oGBoc,  if  I  had  been  thwarted  in  it. 

Yon  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hcax  that  Mi*  reault  of 
the  Cabinets  of  ]1encinI>or  was  anticipated  con6dcntljr  in 
Bome  quarters,  llie  enclosed  paper,  which  you  must  rotura 
to  me,  will  whow  you  how  strongly  tJiis  anticipation  wax  felt, 
and  how  incautiously  it  was  conununicated.  A  second  paper, 
which  I  add,  will  lead  you  to  the  kuowlcdf^c  of  the  writer  of 
both.  Indeed,  you  bare  a  pcnnin  at  han<)  who  liaa  seoa  the 
first,  and  tliorefore  can  tell  you  hia  name. 

The  diiiappuiDtment  iit  proportionable  to  the  eitpectation. 

Now,  you  will  uiideratand  why  1  set  you  upon  Dantas  and 
VUlile  for  the  answer  abont  Spain.  You  see  the  uw  that 
it  has  bc«n  turned  to  m  the  Miuutc.  It  was  no  Ian  useful 
in  discuHHion. 

We — that  ia  L.  and  I — bad  made  np  onr  mind*  to  be 
satitdied  with  Mexico.  But  your  de«pat«li  enabled  tu  to 
carry  Columbia  loo. 

Kow  tliat  it  has  done  ita  work,  I  do  not  want  to  persecute 
Villetc  with  this  question,  nor  to  ^t  any  ill-humour  into 
the  di»cufl."ion.  If  I  could  be  pcrauatletl  Jn  my  otcn  ittittd 
that  he  is  honest  about  it,  I  would  not  scruple  to  help  hiin 
t»  I  did  last  year :  but  he  mu»t  himish  me  with  pood, 
■ouml,  »ii)Mt«ntial  asaurances.  Above  all,  let  the  Kingf'ji 
apeech  ou  the  opemDff  of  the  Chambers  be  explicit  as  to  the 
pnrpoae  of  witbitrawiti);  wbrn  pra<-tieable.  Cannot  you  Bee 
Villile  before  the  day  of  upcniug,  and  suggcat  this?  Do — 
aa  amicably  as  you  please ;  and  from  me,  if  you  tlitnk  that 
will  do  any  good.  \Vc  knew  each  other,  and  liked  each 
other,  I  tbougbl,  when  lie  (and  I  too)  wore  Ministers,  tant 
porl^euUUt  in  i8ao. 

Tell  him  that  I  meant  to  have  aceompanth)  Mrs.  C.  [to 
Paris],  for  the  express  purpooe  of  renewing;  that  acquaint. 
■uco  (as  well  ta>  ptiur  faire  ma  cour  att  Rot),  but  that  it  was 
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Bpprahentted   tliat   otiier   Powera   nould  ]ia\-c   funciccl   Actfp 
doidgn*,  Olid  would  liavo  becD  jealous  of  the  approximation. 

When  j-ou  have  occasioa  to  speak  to  Villfete  of  Str»tford'«* 
miMioii  to  Pctenburgli,  tt^ll  him  tlint  I  prohihitcd  S.  from 
going  by  I'ari§,  solely  on  account  of  Poizo,  We  owe  Poxzo 
»o  ooulidcnce :  and  Stratford  being  intimate  with  P.,  it 
»«uld  have  been  placing  him  (S.)  la  a  very  enibarraMing 
situation  to  send  him  through  Paris  to  Pctemburgh,  with 
orden  not  to  communicate  with  his  fiiend,  and  that  frieud 
the  KuK>ian  anibaasador. 

Ynu  tuny  *ce  into  Buntaiujuy'st  inside.  Flanta  shall  write 
to  tell  bim  BO. 

Now  I  must  have  done,  for  my  colleagues  arc  assembled. 
'  Lc  Sot's '  voice  is  heard.     Adieu  ! 

Ever  ftiuceroly  and  aflc-ctionatclv  vours, 

G.  C. 

P.S. — I  find  I  have  raid  all  this  about  Pozso  before.  Dui 
no  matter — you  caanot  repeat  it  too  often. 

G.  C. 


n 


(Pricatt  and  Confidential.) 

Mv  BEAR  Livehpool,  Foreign  Office,  Dee.  a8,  1814. 

There  is  a  fatality  attending  Irish  proMCulions.  After 
having  paiwed  over  whole  vuluroes  of  pure,  uusophisticalod 
domestic  scditiou,  they  have  uow  fixed  upon  one  oentcnce  for 
prosecution  in  which  the  leading  clement  is  foreign ,-  and 
precisely  of  that  sort  of  which  it  was  the  most  inexpe<]ient 
(as  one  should  have  thought  the  mont  general  view  of  things 
mn«t  have  tuught  them)  and  [from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  time  which  they  did  not  know,  in  aImi}  the  most 
emiiarrassing  to  us,  to  be  brought  into  public  discussion. 

1  cimiiot  believe  that  a  verdict  would  have  been  obtained, 
if  Cromwell  or  Buonaparte  had  been  the  name,  instead  of 
Bolivar  ;  but  with  Bohvar  the  chauce  is  nothing. 


Mr.  Stratford  Canning. 


t  Boianquot'i. 


•lU  OEOIIGF.  CAIIKIKO  AXD  KIS  TIMES. 

Mj  fiMtr  TTM  that  the  AttorD<^T<GcDeral  (nbocc  poircrful 
uudcrat»utling  bas,  I  think,  ihU  f&ulc,  that  it  look^  ouly 
Ktraigbtforwunl  to  its  object,  and  docs  not  take  in  nde 
riews  of  circimiatftuees),  voald  fl;  out  agaiost  rebellion  and 
Bolirar. 

I  have  therefore  written  to  Lord  W,  the  letter  of  which  I 
RDctove  a  oop>-.  I  meant  to  tinvc  ociit  yoti  this  copy  before, 
but  forgot  it.  I  am  rerohulcd  of  it  hj  hearing  from  the 
Cottage  that  our  Royal  MnMer  and  the  D.  of  W.  arc  chuck- 
ling at  the  scrape  into  which  our  Spanish  American  politic* 
bare  got  ua  bj-  this  »electioii  of  a  Kcntciicc  for  proMcutiou. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

(i.e. 


(Secret.) 

Mr  niAB  LiTEBPooL,  ^""''P'  ^®«''  ^>^  '9.  >8>4. 

T  omitted  to  mentioa  to  you  yesterday  that  our  Royal 
Master  liad  been  atruek  with  the  same  awknardncss  iu  tbb 
coincidence  of  O'CoqbcU'b  prwwcution  iritb  the  recognition 
of  Columbia.  I  bad  heard  this  before ;  but  Feel  h«a  jn»t 
told  me  that  the  I),  of  W.  had  written  to  him  (P.)  lo  let 
him  know  that  the  feeling  wsa  at  work  in  the  Koyal  mind  : 
mud  that  it  wai*  probable  that  hi*  Majesty  might  gire  vent 
to  it  in  a  letter  to  him  (Peel). 

No  such  letter  is  yet  come.  By  addresaing  it  to  Peel  it 
might  have  been  inferred  that  the  King  thought  the  pro«c> 
eution  nrong,  am)  wiiilied  it  to  he  dropped.  Xot  a  bit. 
From  what  tlie  I),  of  W,  write*,  I'tel  collects,  that  the  in- 
conBistcucy  would,  in  Hi»  Miyesty's  judgment,  be  best  cunnl 
by  drD|>piiig  the  reoognitiou. 

Ever  onocrely  yours, 

GtOROE  Cavxivo. 
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DISCIfWIOirS  RBSrECTtNO  TUB  BXCOON'tTION  OF  SPAXIKII  AUK' 
BICAN  IXDBFEXDEKCE  —  Mtt.  CANMNO's  LETTER  TO  TUB 
KIMfl, 

T^HE  rcKOgiiition  of  the  independencf  of  the  Siranii-li 
J-  American  Colonies  was  not  carried  (as  shown  in 
the  laet  cliapter)  by  Mr.  Canning,  without  very  con- 
,  siderable  opposition.  The  colluti^ue  most  opposed 
to  tlie  measure  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
step  was  also  very  distasteful  to  the  King,  who  was 
pressed  with  assurances  that  its  effect  would  be  to 
destroy  friendly  relations  with  our  continental  allies. 
At  the  same  time  tlie  decision  aflbrded  evidence  tliat 
Mr.  Canning's  influence  i>redomiiiated  amongst  his 
confidential  servants — a  result  which  was  by  no  means 
congenial  to  the  Koyal  mind. 

In  the  second  volume*  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  George  IV.,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  letter 
to  his  Grace's  late  father  from  "Sit.  Charles  Wil- 
liams WjTin  (then  a  Cabinet  Minister),  contains  the 

foUowuig  paragraph  :— 

Jail  *8,  t8>s. 

I  wish  that  t  had  an  opportunity  of  Terbal  communication 
with  you ;  but  tlicrc  liavu  iKt-n  steps  to  revirc  the  <li»cug- 
aions  of  Di-ccmber  last,  proceeding  wholly  from  foreign  influ- 
cncc.  which,  to  my  mind,  mntiifented  b  derided  wiidi  to 
break  up  the  GorcrnmeDt.     Fortuaatoly  there  is  at  present 

•  Pago  200. 
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done,  sad 


Tbe  ftept  to  wfakfa  Mr.  Wvnn  alliidea  are 
hf  the  Iblknriog  correyoodenoe  :~~ 

Tie  Hiut  of  i>otie7  pormed  by  tbe  Kin^t  Goirmmeni 
aodler  the  Kia^a  directioo  st  the  dow  of  llw  late  wv,  which 
teradaatod  ottiler  tucb  hxppj-  nrcomitaiKes,  vm  uuauDirj' 
of  oo-opontion  with  tbe  great  oootiDental  Povan,  not  ooly 
toe  the  porpOM  of  ptutbig  ■&  end  to  the  tbeo  enatiaf 
hortililin,  bat  for  pfCTcn-ing  the  fatore  tnnqniltity  and 
peace  of  Earope. 

Tlie  late  Lord  Lopdooderrjr,  in  conjunction  with  the  Doke 
of  Wcllinffton,  »o  cffn.-tiudlj'  accomplwbed  tbb  great  and 
rlisinMe  cAijcct,  that  tlti*  COUDU7  took  a  poaitioa  that  she 
Itail  ttevtr  \ictoTtt  held. 

Tbe  Kitig  luppoac*  it  will  twt  be  denied,  that  tbe  anarch/ 
fffOdueed  tbroagbout  tbe  world  bjr  tlic  French  Revolution 
baa  left  oa  a  record  to  inBtnictivo,  that  the  councilti  of  the 
llritiah  Oovcmniont  iilMuld  never  fail  to  be  rcguUtod  by  the 
whiilnonio  mnomtmutce  of  that  terrible  event. 

That  wc  abould,  tberofure,  regunl  with  the  motit  anxious 
■iii|tioi4>o  every  attempt  to  revive  tlic  example  of  British 
AniericA,  wbivh  ended,  unliappily  for  Great  Britain,  in  11 
M>|iiiraliun  IVum  tlio  motluur  country. 

Franco  trracherowiltf  niwiBtnl  tlint  ivbellioua  auoceatful 
eiiUTiiriw,  and  by  Ucr  faul  iHilicy  ^ve  the  fintt  impulvc  to 
lliat  n'vuliition  whiolt  entailtxl  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
aucb  oiitiiplicatt-d  roiNcr}'  on  tlio  whole  of  Kumiic. 

'llic  revututiouary  ipirit  of  pnat  yc-«r»,  although  lulled 
aiMl  Nut|tpnd<)d,  i«  by  tin  nieanM  extinguislicd  ;  and  it  would 
W  wiMliitu  to  look  to  till'  uI[iniot«  conHigucncvit  wliii-li  the 
rriudt  of  )»ir  intcudiil  r<x^)|;iiition  of  tbe  independence  of  the 
S<Mitb  AintTicau  province  may  probably  produce  on  the 
evil   aud'^  diicoiilenlcd,    who   are   controlled,  even   at  ibia 
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iiionaeni,  with  difiicutty  hy  the  catablisbed  power  of  regular 
Government!'. 

Let  us  aluo  look  at  home,  and  oh§ervc  the  danf;cit>iia 
attempts  which  the  active  firebmuda  of  Ireland  are  at  thia 
time  pursuing,  under  the  deceptive  |iretcnce  of  Catholic 
£munL'ii>ntiun. 

The  rebellious  and  oi^anised  schemes,  so  aotireJy  afloat  in 
tliat  unhappy  country,  are  only  a  jiart  of  the  aaine  ayfltem, 
proniat<^l  by  the  Mime'  evil  spirit,  wliich  gave  rise  to  the 
calamities  of  the  French  Revolution. 

'fs  The  Liberalism  of  late  adopted  by  the  King's  Uovem- 
mcnt  appears  to  tlie  King  to  \h-  n  itiih^tantial  part  of  that 
en'cd  wliidi  was  Imiltil  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  tho»o 
rcvohitionary  days,  when  it  required  all  the  talent  and  firm- 
ness of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  to  put  it  down ;  and  the  support 
which  that  great  HtaleHmau  received  from  the  King's  revered 
and  excellent  father,  gave  hira  the  op|X>rtunity  of  using  his 
great  ability  with  such  cfl'cct  as  enabled  him  successfully  to 
resist  the  deitolnting  atorm. 

^  The  King  ha«  been  long  aware  that  the  principlea  promul- 
gated by  tiie  King's  early  fiicuds  were,  at  that  period,  the 
bane  which  tlireatened  the  dcatruction  of  our  happy  Coristi- 
tutioii,  and  with  it  our  iuterual  peace  and  happineivt ;  and  if 
the  King  withdrew  himself  from  his  early  friends  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  can  tl»e  present  UoTcmment  suppose 
that  the  King  will  ]x;rmit  any  individuiilo  to  force  ujion  him 
at  this  time  a  line  of  policy  of  which  ho  so  entirely  diit- 
approves,  and  which  is  in  direct  oppoaitiou  to  thoM  wise 
principlea  that  the  King's  Govemmoot  has  for  so  many 
yean  mpportcd,  and  uniformly  acted  upon,  '^ 

The  King  would  wtab  to  aak  Iionl  Livcr|iool  whether  Ite 
supposes  the  great  abettors  of  this  SpMuah  questiou,  eon- 
Dcctcd  with  the  Upposition,  give  their  support  to  a  rccogni< 
tion  of  the  S]iaiii»h  prm'incea,  io  relation  to  the  great  mer- 
cantile advantages  which  this  measure  may  alTord  to  thia 
country ;  or,  from  tlieir  lore  of  (kmocnicy,  in  oppooitioa  to 
a  monarchical  aristocracy? 

The  King  has  uo  diGSoulty  in  anawcriog  this  question,  and 
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let  tho  opfortunity  arise,  the  same  line  of  conduct  irould  be 
•s  promptly  ajiplii-il  by  th<!»e  geatlemen  to  tlic  enaucipatiou 
nf  our  own  colouin)  pcNnesaioM,  or  to  0115  other  of  the 
remote  Aettlemcnts  at  preacot  under  the  (loniiiiioD  of  Uie 
BritiKli  Orawu. 

The  King  cannot  but  be  awnre  that  thi»,  as  well  ss  every 
other  kingdom,  muKt  have  its  own  latent  >ouTce«  of  wenltb 
ftod  power  |)ecultar  to  itaclf,  the  cultivation  of  which  bcromoH 
eMcntial  to  the  ninintenaitce  of  its  individual  pitMpority ;  but 
tho  Kiug  desires  to  obwirre  tliat  tlie  poliey,  or  wisdoai  which 
ia  to  balance  the  interest  of  kingdoms  is  nut  to  be  fuuttil  hi 
lta«t]r  decisions. 

The  King  has  too  much  reamui  to  apprehend  IfaAt  the 
Neinratioii  from  onr  Allii-H,  so  juAtJy  and  to  honestly  referred 
to  by  the  KinpcTor  of  AuKlria,  will  very  coon  lead  to  coumn 
quenocs  that  viU  end  in  disturbing  tho  tranquillity  of 
Etiro|)e. 

Why  WM  the  Quadruple  Alliance  formed  V  To  carry 
into  execution,  not  only  the  mniiitcnance  of  tlic  treaties  of 
peace  connected  irith  the  settlement  of  Europe  (just  then 
concluded),  hut  ulso  for  the  purjHjM!  of  coutrolUnf;  the 
ambition  and  jealousies  of  the  grcttt  Allied  Powers  them- 
aelvrs  in  relation  to  eueli  other. 

The  Jacobins  of  the  world,  now  ealliik|;  themselves  the 
LibemU,  mw  the  |>eace  of  Europe  secured  by  this  great 
soeaaure,  and  li&re  t)ii-n-fore  never  ceased  to  villify  the  prin- 
dpls  of  the  (luudnipk-  Alliance. 

Tlin  lute  |iolicy  of  Ureal  Britain  has  loosened  these  ttentv 
ficial  ties,  by  dcmoniitntliiifi;  11  rt-stlesa  detdre  of  self-iiitorrvt 
iu  direct  opiwuitiiin  to  those  wiM  and  comprehenHive  prin- 
ciples, by  nliieh  the  {icucv  and  gviicral  iulorcsts  of  Europe 
were  bound  to|lfl^ 

The  Kin;;  desim,  llierefore,  distinctly  to  know  from  his 
Cabinet,  individually  {rtrinlim),  wlietlHT  tlie  great  principle* 
of  policy  cstalrlinhed  by  his  Government  in  the  years  1814, 
i8ij,  and  1818,  are,  m*  art  not,  lo  Ac  abandoned. 

Tlir  aimwcr  to  this  question  wilt  ciinlilc  llif  King  to  satisfy 
llioiaclf  of  the  stejM  necBasary  lo  be  taken  fur  tho  purpose  of 
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pTOTCntinj;  this  country   from   being   again    involved    in    a 
niinouH,  ami  disiuitroua  wnr. 


Oarltom  Houm,  J«u).  27,  1815. 


G.  B. 


[I^om  the  Cabinet.) 

Jnn.  39,  1825, 

Present. — Ail  the  IMiiiiatcrs   except  I^rd  Bexlcy   (who  vu» 
iib«.-iit  on  nccoiiDt  of  the  dvuth  of  a  rclutiuo]. 

Lord  Liverpool  has,  iu  obedience  to  Vour  Majesty's  cotn- 
nuads,  commuoieated  to  ¥.  M.'a  cunfideiitial  scrviuits  the 
pai>er  which  V.  M.  hnn  tmiwmitted  to  him  for  tlint  purpose. 

Y.  M.  is  graciouiily  plcsKcd  to  propose,  at  the  oouclusion 
of  tliis  pnper,  the  followinif  question  to  your  confidential 
aerrants,  and  to  deittre  them  to  Hubmil  tlieir  opinions  to 
Y.  M.  individnnlly,  'Whether  the  gre«t  principled  of  policy 
'  established  by  Y.  M.'a  Qovcmment  in  the  years  1814,  1815, 
'  aod  181 S,  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  abandoned?' 

Upon  communicating  freely  with  each  other  tlieir  reopec- 
tive  indiriduAl  opinions,  Y.  M.'s  senanta  tinve  found  mi 
entire  an  agreement  to  eubsist  bctneen  them,  as  to  the  sub- 
atanoe  of  the  aiuwer  to  he  returned  to  Y.  M.'s  question, 
tliat  they  humbly  request  Y.  M.'*  ficrmiHion  to  )pve  that 
ODSver,  ^nerally  and  collectively. 

Y.  M.'s  servants  think  it  their  duty  to  remind  Y.  M.  that 
a  divergttncc  of  opinion  Iwtwcen  Y,  M,  and  your  Allies,,  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  cngngementK  for  the  munteiiiince  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  began  to  appear  even  in  the  ncgotiatioiu 
of  1815,  and  Y,  M.'s  plenipotentiary,  upon  that  occasion, 
declared  to  Y.  M.'s  Allien  the  extent  to  which  alone  Y.  M. 
would  be  «  party  to  such  engagements. 

Thia  divergence  became  atill  niom  appuvrnt  in  the  Con- 
ferences at  Ai-v-U-Chapelle  iniUiS;  and  atlcr  several  inter- 
mediate expUuations,  the  Allied  Govemmenta  still  persisting 
iu  tlicir  own  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  those  treaties, 
and  even  in  representing  Y.  M.  a*  concurring  in  such  in* 
terprctation,  Y.M.  found  it  necessary  to  proclium  to  llio 
world,  by   the  circular  note  of  the  late  Lord   Londonderry 
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of  the  I9tli  January,  i8ai,  Y.  M.'t  dissent  from  U»t  inter- 
pretation. 

Y.  M.'i'i'crTiiuW  fe«l  it  to  !»  tlieirdmr,  tliereforc,  to  »tate, 
Ui&t  tbcy  (xii\y  nKcogiiiiw  thv  principles  of  |>olicy  laid  down  in 
1814,  1815,  and  1818,  in  the  sense  given  to  tltcm  repeatedly 
by  Y.  M.'n  plvnijiotcDtiary,  and  epedally  iu  the  circular  ao 
iuiicd  hy  Y.  M.'s  conmaad  in  litsi,  mid  in  do  other. 

"With  respect  to  the  future  application  of  those  prineiplea, 
Y.  M.'s  fervaiiis  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  ohli^tioti  of 
prr»en-ing  Y.  M.'n  engagcmcDta  in  the  seiine  in  which  they 
bare  bc«n  declared  on  the  part  of  Y.  M.,  and  with  thv  sd> 
rautages  wliicli  may  result  from  maiDtaiiiing  the  eystetu  of 
confidence  and  reciprocal  commtuticatiou  eiitalilinhed  with 
Y.  X.'h  Allies  at  the  periods  to  which  Y.  M.  rcfcra. 

Y.  M.'a  scn'anti<  hariog  thus  answered  the  questions  which 
Y.  M.  has  been  pleased  to  propose  to  them,  most  humhly 
rct|ucat  Y.  M.'s  iiermisaion  to  advert  to  that  jvirt  of  Y.  M.'s 
paper  which  respects  the  New  States  of  Spanihh  America. 

It  was  not  their  wish  to  conceal  fivm  Y.  M.  that  there 
existed  amongst  them  some  diflcrcuce  of  opinion  as  to  the 
ulvicc  to  be  tendered  to  Y.  M.  upon  this  8uh}ect. 

The  decision  of  Y.  M.'s  Cabinet  was  not  submitted  to 
Y.  ^1.  till  after  aa  long  and  as  ooutiuued  a  deliljemtion  as 
ever  has  bccu  given  to  any  great  question  of  national  poUey. 

Y.  M.'s  scrvantii  deeply  regretted  tliat  Y.  M.'s  feelings 
and  sentiments  nppoarcM)  to  lie  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  a 
grcjil  majority  of  your  Cabinet;  ami  uoihiiij;  but  an  over- 
ruling sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  them,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  press  ibcir  decision  ujiou  Y.  M. 

Y.  M.  was  graciously  plcswcd  to  consent  that  this  ctocision 
should  )>e  acted  upon;  and  it  was  by  V.  M.'s  special  direc- 
tions  tlutt  commnnieation  was  made  to  all  the  Great  Powers 
uf  KuroiM!  of  the  decision  adopted  by  V.  M.'s  Uovemmcnt. 

Whatever  diHcrence,  or  sbatW  of  diAoreiice  of  opinion 
may  have  hitherto  existed  amongot  Y.  Jkf.'s  u-rtnuta  uu  the 
anhject  of  Spanish  America,  the)-  humlity  sulmiit  now  to  Y.  M. 
their  uiuinimoua  opinioiiTthnt  the  nntuiurc)!!  in  profpmti  re- 
■pcvtinn   Spanish  America   arc  iu   no  way  ineonsisicut  with 
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M^  cngii^mont  between  Y.  M.  and  your  Alli(>s,  that  tho«« 
ntMsurca  are  now  irre\-ocable,  and  thai  the  faith  and  houour 
of  tlie  country  arc  plctlj^cd  to  all  ttieir  necessary  oonaequcactst.  V^ 

Y.  M.'s  servants  cannot  conclude  without  anauring  Y.  M. 
that  in  the  advice  which  they  have  humbly  aubiuitted  to  Y.  M. 
upon  thiit,  and  upon  all  former  occaAionn,  tJie  ohjitet  nean»t  all 
their  hearts  bu  been  to  uphold  Y.  M.'«  honour  and  dignity, 
and  to  promote  the  iatere«ta  and  prosperity  of  your  people. 


(From  the  King.) 

Tlio  King  has  received  from  Lord  LiTcrpool  the  declara- 
tion of  the  f'abinet  iu  reply  to  the  King's  paper. 

The  King  has  only  to  obiier**,  that  if  au  earnest  dc«irc  of 
'  maintaining  the  system  of  conlidonco  and  reciprocal  ooro- 
munication  with  the  Allies'  be  fully  and  faithfully  acted 
upon,  it  \*  all  that  the  King  rnii  reipiire. 

The  King  readily  admits  Lord  Liverpool's  Btatcment  tjiat 
the  recopinitidu  at  thh  time  of  the  South  American  prorinces 
was  certainly  in  opposition  tO  the  King's  own  judgment ; 
but  the  King  ho)>es,  as  t]ie  step  has  been  taken,  that  it  wilt 
proTe  a  mi-Mure  full  of  the  beneficial  results  which  ore  anti- 
cipated, by  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country  without 
interfering  with  the  general  petuio  and  traniiiiillity  of  Europe. 

C^aLTOx  HouKK,  JwK  30,  1835. 

Mr.  Cantiinji,  having  thniigtit  it  riglit,  in  con«e- 
qucnce  of  the  King's  reply,  to  send  ft  special  rejoinder, 
before  doing  so  lie  submitted  it  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

MV    DBAB    LlVERFOOL,  GloUOOsttfT  LodgC,  F«U  3,  1835. 

I  was  going  to  send  thU  letter  to  the  King  yesterday, 
when  C.  Ellis  Huggexted  that  I  ought  first  to  hIiuw  it  to  you; 

1  thought  that  I  was  doing  more  coniiidcratcly  by  you  in 
not  showing  it. 

But  ti»  it  is  potwihlc,  that  your  opinion  might  agree  with 
his,  B8  I  would  not,  for  tlic  world,  ap|)ear  to  act  uuliiLrly  or 
uukindly  to  you,  I  >cud  it. 
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Forward  tlie  box  to  Afount  Chnrlcs  wlicn  you  bare  done 
with  it. 

the  omiMion  of  the  qualifying  jnngrapli  in  your  AnH  of 
the  (^hiiiet  letter  Iiiw  iloiie  tliin  mivcbicr. 

Tlio  jilalgt  is  uow  gcucral,  «nd  impraclicalite. 

The  Kingltaa  dexteronsly  wined  this  advantage— declares 
liimHclf  uttifficd  with  thv  iilvdgc,  and  throws  oU  tbc  responri- 
bility  upon  the  mode  of  acting  upon  it. 

Had  llw  paper  beeu  read  over  aguin,  I  nliould  have  felt 
tlio  whole  force  of  the  omiiwion.  But  ill  and  tinxl  to  death 
with  Westmorland's  discussions,  1  would  ha»e  yielded  any- 
thiug  at  tlie  nwiueiit  rattter  than  endure  them  longer. 

llio  coDMqueneu,  howevtn-,  is  too  M-rious  to  l>e  pancd  by: 
The  matter  loust  be  uudorstood,  or  I  shall  hcreahet  be  ac- 
cused of  breach  of  compact. 

Ever  sincerely  youtVj 
G.  C. 

(Seeref.) 
My  dear  Cakkixo,  Feb.  a,  18*5. 

I  certainly  do  not  see  the  neeemttf  of  thia  letter,  but  I 
see  nothing  whatever  to  object  to  the  reasoning. 

I  wish  only  you  could  eofteu  in  the  tliird  jiagc  the  para> 
graph  rcft]>ceting  tlic  want  <//  confidnux  and  withdratping  the 
lealt,  I  tbintc  you  are  not  called  upon  by  anything  in  his 
answer  to  bring  forward  this  idea,  and  it  is  always  better 
omitted  till  last  extreniitiea.  It  givea  a  character  to  your 
paper  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have. 

£ver  yours,  L. 


{7b  Ihf  KiBff.) 

Oiouontor  Lodge,  Pek  t,  1815. 

Mr.  Canning  most  humbly  rec|nr«tH  Your  Mi^eitj't  gracioiia 
permission  humbly  to  state  to  Y.  M., 

That,  having  eoiicurrcd  in  the  eoliectire  answer  of  the 
Cabiuet  to  Y.  M.'s  letter  of  Tbunday  last,  he  ahould  not 
luLVc  inMumcd  to  trespaas  upon  Y.  M.  iudividunlly,  if  it  had 
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Dot  been  that  one  passage  ia  Y.  M.'a  gracioua  reply  to  your 
Cubiitet  a|)p»ini  to  Mr.  Canning  to  lay  liim  uiidur  tlie  iicco»- 
sity  of  a  particular  justilicalion. 

Y.  M.  is  pleaaed  to  say  that,  '  If  an  eanie«t  desire  of 
'  maintaining  tlie  system  of  cotitideDce  and  niciproral  coni- 
'  miiniccitioa  with  tlic  Allies  be  fidly  and  faithfully  acted 
'  upon,  it  is  all  that  Y.  M.  can  desire.' 

The  duty  of  '  acting  upon  '  this  ayatem  having  been  for 
IIh!  Iiut  two  ymn  the  |tei^tiliar  duly  of  Mr.  Canning,  he 
trusts  that  Y.  M.  viU  pardon  him  for  saying  that  i/'  lie  has 
failed  to  enecute  that  duty  'fully.'  hia  error  may  have  becu 
one  of  judguient,  or  may  have  proceeded  from  dufcol  of 
ability ;  but  that  if,  in  the  execution  of  that  or  of  any  otlicr 
duty  to  Y.  M.,  he  appears  to  Y.  M.not  to  hara  acted  'fiuth^ 
fully,'  according  to  the  bc»t  of  lii»  ability  and  judgment,  he 
humbly  implores  Y.  M.  not  to  bcatate  in  expressing  tliat 
opinion,  however  painful  to  a  servant  from  whom  Y.  M. 
BitiHt  in  auch  coac  bare  already  withdruwn  the  oonft<lence 
vitlioiit  which  it  is  impossible  that  hi;  nlioidd  voutiuue  to 
terra  Y-  M.  either  with  eflicieuey  or  with  honour.' 

Bnt  whateviT  may  be  Y.  M.'a  Koyal  pleaaure  in  that 
respect,  Mr.  Canning  owes  it  to  himself  (after  all  that  ha* 
paaard) — and  he  humbly  truata  that  Y.  M.'a  justice  wUI  allow 
Iiini — to  retrace  n»  shortly  as  he  can  to  Y.  M.  the  course  of 
the  communications  which  have  taken  place  wilh  Uie  AUiea, 
on  the  two  main  questions  now  chiefly  occupying  the  attcn- 
tion  of  Europe,  the  Greek  question,  and  tliat  relating  to 
Spaniab  America. 

With  respect  to  tlie  Greek  quesdoo,  the  communicutiona 
of  Y,  M.'s  Oorertirocut  to  those  of  RuBaia  aikd  of  Austria 
have  been  constant,  open,  and  unresorred. 

To  Prussia  Xiord  clannrilham  lias  liccn  enabled  to  state  all 
that  was  material  Ut  be  known  to  a  Power  professedly  feci* 
iug  a  rcry  partial  and  remote  tntcrcsc  in  the  qneation.  And 
Lonl  Granville  liaa  been  fur  K>me  time  in  poescssion  of  n// 
the  oorrc*i)ondcuce  on  the  subject  (including  e\-eu  the  in- 
etructioufi  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning)  for  the  purpose  of  being 
oommuuicated  personally  to  M.  ViU^e  whenever  M.  VUlole 
plcasea  to  receive  that  communication. 
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Hio  roetpiroca]  ooii(iileii4<e  from  Russia  luu  been  amplo, 
Biul,  it  »  to  be  liopetl,  niiicere.  Prom  Vienna,  notwitb* 
■taading  PHdoc  Mcttcruich's  volnmiaous  <Ic«paU-h(»i,  it  wu 
only  Iho  (lay  before  yesterday  that  wc  Icarucd  the  importniit 
(set  that  I'niice  Mc-tteniicli  tntetulH  to  o|>eii  the  Coofcrcnco 
at  8t.  I'ctcnliurgh  with  a  rusolulMiii  'That  the  Turkiah 
8<nrerei(;uty  over  Orcece  Hhal)  be  roaintaiucd  ;'  a  rc*olution 
nerer  uiicic  hinted  at  while  Prince  Metteruich  waa  ur^ug 
y.  M.'n  (JovOTiiinciit  to  nftnl  a  phniiiioUrtittttry  to  that  Cou- 
frreiioe ;  and  one  whicii,  brought  forward  in  the  presence  of 
R  piciiipotciilinrj-  from  Y.  M.,  it  woidd  have  been  oqaally 
vnibiirriiMiii);  to  him,  cither  to  affirm  or  to  deny. 

From  IVuHnia  there  has  been  no  com  muni  cation,  ext^t 
tliu  rauliiig  by  Baron  Maluihn  to  Mr.  Canning  of  a  long 
declamatory  dnpntch  from  M.  Ancillon  (of  whtdi  uo  copy 
wu  pven),  the  colonr  of  which  appeared  to  Mr.  Canniitg  to 
bo  hifchly  favuurnhle  to  the  (jreeks,  but  of  which  he  would 
ikot  venture,  from  memory,  to  pretend  to  fnmi>ii  a  correct 
alwtract. 

I'Voni  France  not  one  word. 

If,  therefore,  from  any  quarter  Y.  M.  ha«  been  led  to  ap- 
prehend that  your  tiovernment  has,  on  this  question,  been 
boliintlliaiiil  in  eunfnlonce  with  the  <ire»t  Powera  of  the  Con- 
ttnent,  Mr.  Canning;  has  no  hesitation  in  averring,  and  it  ia 
hii  duty  u>  Y.  M.  as  veil  as  juat  to  himself  to  arer  plainly, 
that  V.  M.  hail,  in  this  retipcet,  been  led  to  believe  what  is 
the  r«'vcTM;  of  truth. 

With  respcut  to  Spanish  America,  tlic  communications  of 
Y.  M.'s  (iuvcnuneiit  Tnnn  OcIoIkt,  iSii^,  to  March,  1824, 
were  limitnl  only  by  the  mutter  to  be  cummnnicato*!.  Ab- 
■olutely  nothing  wai  withhulden ;  except  only  the  ioRtrnc- 
ttona  to  Y.  M.'s  agents  iu  America  :  and  even  of  those  i»> 
ntnietionB  tito  sulntaocc  was  stated  without  n-nervc. 

Since  that  period  there  have  been  two  inatanccs  of  rcaer* 
tatioi)  towards  the  Alliiw:  not  thn)iij;h  any  exvrciw  of  Mr. 
C'auniii(;'s  indiridunl  discretion,  hut  upon  deliberate  deciaioD 
of  tlie  Cabiuot;  tlie  fimt  as  to  tlie  olTer  to  Spain,  in  the 
mouth  of  May,  to  gnaimntcc  to  her  tlio  scvure  pussessiou  of 
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Ctiba  ;  the  i<«cothI,  ns   to   the  rc»olutioD,  tBkca   in  July,  to 
negotiate  s  treaty  with  Uucaoa  Ayres. 

As  to  the  first  of  tlietie  re»er\-atioti!(,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
aecrel  Wloiigcd  to  Spaiti  much  mora  than  to  Y.  M.'s  Gorcrn- 
mi-nt.  The  divulgiug  of  it,  especially  while  the  offer  was  yet 
pending,  luiglit  h»ve  been  hi);hly  uiiplea>>ing,  not  to  *ay  pre* 
judiciul  to  Spain,  It  »{ii)(-.iirs  thtit  the  Spanish  Cabinet  has 
dtsclonn]  it  to  some  of  the  Allies — to  Itussia — and  it  is  now 
mere  matter  of  histo^. 

Th«  reitervation  with  re«pect  to  Buenos  Ayres  wm  dc* 
tided  by  the  Cabinet  on  a  similar  §;rouQd,  that  of  the  desir- 
ableness of  preterviti];;  the  resolutioH  wcret/or  a  lime. 

Mr.  Canning  fecU  it  to  be  abeolutely  incumbent  upon 
him  to  bring  this  consideration  fairly  before  Y.  M.,  not  so 
much  on  his  own  secouut,  as  on  that  of  those  who  serve 
under  him  in  his  ofltec. 

The  intention  of  the  (Cabinet  respecting  Buenos  Ayres 
was  neoessarily  knowu  to  thone  ixirHons  in  Ju]y.  From  July 
to  Janitary  (a  period  of  near  sbi  montlia)  not  a  whisper  of 
that  intention  transpired. 

The  intention  with  respect  to  Mexico,  &c.,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  foreign  Ministers  on  the  let  of  January  ;  and 
on  the  3rd  it  w&K  made  known  to  the  world,  in  all  its  detail, 
through  the  Morning  VlironicU. 

The  publicity  iti  llii^  csHt^  was  perhaps  of  no  great  im- 
portance :  but  cases  might  occur  in  which  it  would  l>e  in 
llie  highest  degree  inconvenient. 

The  Ru&sian   memoir  on  (ireece,  for  instance,  which  was 

jooniidcntiatly  oommunicated  to  all  the  Allies,  found  its  way 

[into  a  newspaper  at  Paris.     Let  it  be  Hiipi)o#cd  tliat  Y.  M.'s 

iGoveniinent  liud,  upon  the  pressing  and  repeated  solicitations 

[of  Count  Licven,  circu]ate<)  a  corresponding   pajwr  of  con- 

tctural  arrangements  for  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  Greek 

provinces  in  iuMirnction  agninal  it.     The  publication  of  the 

{RuMian    memoir    was  cither   accidental    or    mii»chicvou«ly 

designed.     If  acddpntal,   a   |»i))er   of  V.  M.'s  Government, 

alike  distributed,  would  bo  liable   to   the   like   accident.      If 

lengoed,  tJie  temptation  to  embroil  Y.  M.'s  Government 
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vitb  Tariu7,  or  vith  Gnee^  or  vitfc  fcoO,  voaU  bvdh-  Iw 
IcM  itntic  Umb  tbe  like  te»pt«iao  vith  ni|nt  la  B—ia. 

But  tW  pwWiertiwi  of  tits  B— in  OHaair  fvndMcd. 
prohaUr,  not  tlie  ai^fcCMt  taeaaratticMe  to  the  tmptnr  of 
RaMM  «  St.  Petenbugli :  wlnle  tbat  of  ft  pimikr  p»per 
dram  Bji  bf  Y.  M.'*  Govnumcnt  vooU  hate  oeeanoncd  to 
>  whole  weMOD  of  pranatare,  snd  emlMirawiBg  di*> 


Mr.  Caoninj^  docs  not  stftte  tlwac  conaidenciotM  ■■  otjec- 
tioiM  to  ti>e  '  njaiem  of  cooBdeaee  atMl  ndpRM»l  oommmica- 
tion ;'  but  lie  state*  tb«m  to  bIiow,  tbst,  wbal  may  be  re-* 
ciproal  ia  no4  tbenfon:  DeoeaurOy  ejmai  between  re»poas)b)e 
aod  irreeponaible  (lavtTDincnU  ;  ftnd  tluit  the  '  MoGdetioea  ' 
on  the  [MUt  of  Y.  M.'s  Government  umi*/  be  qualified  by  « 
Miuud  (likcretioii ;  of  which  It  only,  and  not  any  foreign 
I'owrr  tuuat  be  the  judge.  And  Mr.  Caiminie:  venturee  moM 
bamhly  to  lay  these  matters  before  Y.  M.  with  tite  greater 
freedom,  bccanw;  he  )iof)e>  tluit  he  has  been  able  to  «how,  at 
the  Mine  time,  that  '  tlic  system,'  a  full  and  faithful  execu- 
tion of  wbieb  U  enjoined  by  Y.  M.  for  the  future,  Jttu  Ae«t 
'  acted  u|M>n,'  in  tinic  piwt,  w  'fuily'  aa  circumstances  would 
allow;  whether  'faithfully'  it  ia  not  fur  Mr.  Canning  t^ 
[iroiuine  to  dvtcnnine ;  but  lie  ia  Huro  with  an  eameat  an^| 
luixiouH  wiHh  to  coiiNult,  in  all  things,  the  honoiu*  of  Y.  M.'a 
Crown,  and  to  merit,  if  pouible,  V.  M.'a  confidence  at 
approbation. 


I 


Of  tlie  nyoindcr  from  the  King  to  Mr  Canning,  _ 
Uuvu   no  copy;   but  I   know  that  it  was  decidedly 
concitiatnry,  dcsintig   tliat    the    matter    iniglit    bM 
dropped.  V 

It  iit  to  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Wynn  ii  right  when  he 
tay*  thiH   daiiand,   on    the  part   of  the  King,    proH 
cecdtxl  '  wholly  (n>m/orei>/n  influence;'  but  there  cii^ 
bo    iiu  duiiht^  hut  thut   liiK   Miijenty  exjiected  fro: 
•ome  of  hi»  wrv'untii  mora  supjmrt  tlian  he  receivi 
Tluj  expectutioiift,  M-hich  he  had  bccu  led  to  ctti 
lain,  wercgruatly  diiMip|x>tntcd  by  an  uiuiuimous  reply. 
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Tliat  Mr.  Canoing  was  rtady  to  belu-ve  that  this 
hostilt^  &tcp,  which  Wyoiid  all  doubt  was  directed 
against  him,  did  proceed  '  wholly  fi'om  foreign  in- 
fluence,' is  evident  from  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  to  Lord  Granville  within  two  months  after 
the  preceding  correspondence : — 

{Private  and  Confidential,) 

Foreign  OtRix,  Marcli  ii,  1835, 
r-     You  ask  mc  wlmt  you  nitall  say  to  Mvttcrnich.      [He  ww 
then  expected  in  Paris.] 

Id  the  lirst  place  ^ou  sliall  hear  what  I  thiitk  of  hicH'^ 

that  he  i«  the  greatest  r and  I on  the  Contincal, 

perhaps  in  the  civilized  vorld.     % 

In  the  second  place,  70a  shall  leani  that  I  have  evidence, 
which  I  entirely  believe,  of  his  having  been  for  the  la»t 
twelvemonth  at  least,  perhaps  longer,  at  the  bottom  of  an 

intrigue  with  the  (?ourt  here— of  which  Madame  ds  

wft-s  the  organ — to  change  the  poiitica  of  this  Oovernment, 
hy  changing  me. 

Recently,  ver^  recently,  he  is  convinced  that  this  intrigue 
hu  totally  failed,  and  that  there  is  do  chaun:  of  renewing  it 
to  advantage.  Prince  Kstcrbazy  has  arrived  at  this  eonric- 
tion  some  time  ago,  hut  he  could  not  ao  eaaily  impress  it  on 
his  ])rincipal.     .  .     ^lettcmich's  instructioun  to  Prince 

Eslcrhazy  were,   to  keep  himself  safe — to  let  ^fadamc  de 
— ■ —  do  all :  to  watch   tlic   inipre»i»u  made,  but   not  to 

commit  himself  or  his  Govcmiaout. 

*  *  *  * 

Now,  with  thiK  knowletlge,  what  do  you  say  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  what  you  shall  say  to  Metlcruich  ? 

I  am  of  opiuion — upon  polities,  nothiug,  uutil  he  hcgios  ; 
and  then  as  little  aa  poaaihle  till  you  have  re)x>rted  to  me 
what  he  has  mid.  I  have  no  aort  of  hope  of  any  good  being 
done  with  him  by  conciliation.  But  I  should  bo  glad  that  be 
aliouhl  know  that  I  jtiioir  liim,  and  am  aware  how  much  ( 
am  indebted  to  him  for  his  good  intentions  :  but  that  I  am, 
nevertbeteas,  disposed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him,  and  to 
act  for  the  beat  with  him  on  the  points  ou  which  we  ogree. 
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Tlinae  poiiiU  arc,  first  Brazil,  up  to  r  oeartain  pOMible 
division,  which  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  arotd. 

The  second  ia  to  gain  time  on  the  Orecic  question,  though 
ovir  w«)i>  of  going  nlwut  to  gain  time  are  v«ry  different. 

If  he  talks  of  coming  to  Euglaiid  do  not  cncoumge  him. 

'  Bnt  as  Katerhazy  is  i;oing  to  meet  him  at  Paris,  \  trust  that 

lie    Iiwt  given   »ip  the    notion  of  a  vifit  to   Windsor,      lio 

woiild  have  come  to  tnumph ;   I   woitld  not  advi««  him  to 

come  to  intrigue. 

The  Prince  did  not  come  to  England. 

Tho  coinmnnication  which  was  made  on  the  ist  of 
January  to  the  Kussian  and  Austrian  Ambiks&adors 
and  to  the  Pnigsinn  Minister,  of  Uic  intention  of  the 
British  Government  to  recognise  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  resulted  in  their  communicating  to  Mr. 
Canning,  severally,  in  the  following  March,  the  replies 
of  their  respective  Governments. 

A  graphic  description  of  these  communications  is 
contained  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Granville. 


{Private.) 

Mr  DP.AR  Granvillb,  Foreign  Offiw,  March  4,  18*5. 

You  irill  hnvc  »ccn  that  cold  and  fever  did  not  save  me 
from  gout,  and  that  gout  did  not  prevent  mc  from  speaking 
upon  the  Catliolic  ([UCJition. 

1  am  »iirc  that  I  judged  right  in  the  lut  point.  The  ag- 
gravation of  illness  which  the  exertion  occasioned  is  gone 
off.  Gout  is  gmdually  yielding,  and  I  now  look  forward  to 
the  prospect  of  a  tolerably  quid  life  till  after  Haater. 

Tti«  month  that  lias  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
meat  is  altogether  one  of  the  mmt  imiHirtant  that  I  remem- 
ber.    I  am  not  diautisficd  with  '\X»  rcwults. 

1  am  hard  at  work  upon  Stuart's  instructions  for  Droidl. 
I  hope  to  get  him  ufT,  and  Lamb  too>  io  the  course  of  nest 
week. 
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The  \mt  three  mornings  hare  been  occupied  partly  in  re- 
ceiving the  three  »ucce««ive  commutiicationa  of  C«uiit  Licrcn, 
Priucc  Efltcrhnzy,  niid  Baron  Maltziihii,  of  tltu  high  and 
mighty  displeasure  of  their  Cutirts  with  respect  to  Sjuniith 
America.  Liereii  led  the  way  on  Wednesday.  He  began  to 
Open  a  long  defpatch  evidently  with  the  intention  of  reading 
it  to  me.  I  stopped  in  limine,  desiring  to  know  if  he  was 
authorised  to  give  a  copy  of  it.  He  said  no;  upon  which  I 
declined  hearing  it,  unlcaa  he  could  ^ve  me  liio  word,  that 
no  copy  would  he  i>ent  to  any  other  Court.  He  ttaid  be  could 
not  undertake  to  aay  that  it  would  not  be  sent  to  other  Rufl> 
sian  miaaiouB,  but  that  he  had  no  notion  that  a  cnpij  of  it 
would  l>e  given  to  the  Courts  at  which  they  were  Kcverally 
accredited.  I  answered  that  I  was  determined  either  to  hare 
a  copy  of  a  despatch  which  might  be  quoted  to  foreign  Courts 
(as  former  despatches  had  been),  ns  having  been  conimuoi- 
catcd  to  inc,  and  remaining  unanswered,  or  to  t>c  able  to  say 
that  no  despatch  hod  been  coinniunicated  to  mc  at  all.  It 
was  utterly  tiapoesiblc  for  mc,  I  said,  to  charge  my  memory 
with  the  expre»M0U8  of  a  long  despatch  once  read  over  to 
mo,  or  to  be  able  to  judge  on  one  »uch  hearing  whether  it 
did  or  did  not  contain  expressions  which  I  ouglu  not  to  |mus 
over  without  remark.  Yet  by  the  process  now  prupotted  I 
was  responsible  to  the  King  and  to  my  collcnguot,  and  ulti- 
mately perhaps  to  Parliimicnt,  for  the  contents  of  a  lutpor 
whidi  mi^ht  be  of  the  most  essentially  important  diaraetfr; 
and  uf  which  the  text  might  be  quoted  hereafter  by  third 
parties,  as  bearing  a  meaning  which  I  <lii)  not  on  the  instant 
attribute  to  it,  and  yet  which  upon  bare  recollection  I  could 
not  controrcit.  Licven  was  confounded.  lie  asked  mc 
what  be  was  to  do  ?  I  aaid,  what  he  pleased,  but  I  took  the 
excr]>tion  now  7>efore  I  heard  a  word  uf  hitt  de«pateh,  becauae 
I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  the  contents  of  the  despatch, 
whfltcver  Ihei/  might  lie,  had  anytJiing  to  do  with  that  excep- 
tion. I  must,  however,  own  that  1  was  led  to  make  it  now, 
the  rather  liecause  1  had  learnt  from  St.  Petersburgh  that  he, 
(^ouut  Lievcn,  had  Iwen  instructed  not  to  give  mc  a  copy  of 
the  despatch  on  Turkey  and  Greece,  which  instructiou   his 
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own  good  >enf«  bad  l«d  him  to  dimlie; ;  that  in  that  iottann 
it  was  absolutely  pra]K»tcrou«  tu  rt-ftwe  a  cop}*,  that  the  d^ 
spDtch  professed  to  be  a  narrativo-— of  nhich  dales  and  facts 
were  the  elemeiitu ;  and  that  to  have  read  such  a  stHtvincnt 
to  mc,  niu)  then  circulated  it  througliout  Kumpe  n*  vluit  had 
been  comtnunicated  to  mc,  and  ncquiceced  in  by  nty  §ilenc<*, 
would  have  been  an  unfairness  such  as  it  was  as  well  to  Ivt 
him  know,  once  fur  all,  I  was  determined  to  resist, 

Alight  be  state  to  mc  vtrballi/  what  he  was  ordered  to 
state,  wilhout  reference  to  his  des)tatch?  Uudoiibtcdiy,  I 
was  prepared  to  hear  anything  that  lie  had  to  nry  to  me.  I 
muKt  afterward)!  take  my  own  way  of  verifying  tbe  cxactnem 
of  my  rcHXjllectioH. 

He  then  proceeded  to  pronounce  a  diBConrse — no  matter 
for  the  substance  at  present — after  which  he  left  me. 

1  instantly  wrote  down  the  Kub»tance  of  what  I  under- 
stood him  to  lui\-e  satd  to  mc,  and  sent  him  my  memorandum, 
with  a  letter  rcqiiestinfi;  him  to  correct  any  inaceuriicic*. 
The  result  in,  that  I  have  a  doctimenl  in  Hpite  of  all  their 
contrivance. 

Yesterday  the  same  scene  with  Esterhaxy,  who  had  not 
seen  Lieren  in  the  iuten>-al,  and  then-fore  came  uuimtparcd.- 

He  too  made  me  a  "{iceeh,  imd  to  him  t  immrdintely  sent 
a  memorandum  of  what  1  imderetood  him  to  have  said  ;  I 
have  not  yet  reccii-ed  his  answer. 

To-day  Maltzahncame,  evidently  prepared;  fur  br  produeH 
no  paper,  but  nvt  ntf  at  scorr.  This  ratlicr  provukcd  me  [fur 
he  in  the  wor)>t  of  all),  but  I  was  even  with  hiro.  For 
wbcrMks  with  the  others  1  merely  listened  and  put  in  no 
word  of  my  own,  I  thought  it  a  good  opiKjrlunity  to  paj 
off  my  reserve  npon  Maltxahn ;  and  accordingly  xaid  tu  him 
a  few  as  disigrceahle  things  as  I  could  upon  the  principle  f>f 
legitimacy  as  csemplifiod  in  the  readiness  of  tlic  Allies  to 
have  made  peace  with  [tuonaparte  (in  1814),  and  failing  Buona- 
parte to  have  put  »omc  other  tlum  l^uis  Will.  ty>on  tho 
throne;  and  aUo  in  the  general  recognition  of  Uemadoile, 
while  the  lawful  King  of  Sweden  is  wanilrring  in  exile  aiul 
lM!ggiug  through  Europe.     1  asked  him  how  he  rocoaoited 
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these  things  with  the  high  [>ririci))le(t  which  he  waa  ordered 
to  proclaim  about  the  rightit  of  Spnin  to  her  Spanish  Ame- 
ricax?  Uv  hml  nothing  to  nnnwcr.  I  have  aent  Atnt  it 
mcmorauduiD  too,  iu  which  m;  part  of  the  dialogue  i»  in- 
serted. 

Of  course  I  have  not  yet  his  answer.  He  left  me  onlj 
two  hours  ago. 

I  think  I  shall  teach  the  Ilolf  Alliance  not  to  trjr  the 
trick  of  these  simnltaueous  sermons  a)i;ain. 

Ever  yours, 

G.  C. 

F.S. — I  ooj-ht  to  ear  that  of  the  three  sermons,  tlie  Ruft> 
aiau  is  the  most  moderate.  The  Aualrian  the  moM  stiff  aiid 
severe  (or,  aiiNtvre,  I  should  rather  suy,  tlie  highest  in  prin- 
ciple), (he  Prussian  the  most  impertinent,  supposing  always 
that  they  have  been  corrccllv  reports)  to  mc.  But  neither 
goes  farther  than  '  regret  and  improbation,'  and  neither  talks 
of  conttequencca.  Russia  professedly  wiahes  to  hear  no  more 
of  the  matt<;r. 

This  you  may  tell  V'illelo. 


» 


{Private  and  Political.) 


Mv  PEAR  GiUNVILLK, 


GloacMt«r  Loilgo,  A]>ril  8,  1835, 


Princv  Kalerhazy  called  upon  mc  on  }iIonday  at  Die 
Foreign  OQice,  and  delivered  to  me  your  !oiig.4lated  letter. 

As  I  was  on  tlic  point  of  setting  out  for  O.  L.,  be 
entered  very  little  into  politics ;  bnt  just  found  time  to 
make  the  same  remark  which  you  ijuotc,  as  having  been  made 
bj  Mettornich  on  the  memoranda. 

I  expkinrd  to  Ealerliazy,  as  you  may  do  to  M,,  that  I 
made  it  a  {)oiiit  to  reconl  the  nictnorandii,  jost  >»  I  reocived 
them  back  from  the  rt-siJcctivc  parties. 

Count  Lievcn  sent  mc  n  long  addition,  which  I  added 
(trnnaljiling  it  only  in  order  to  incorporate  it  with  mine). 
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Maltxuhii  scut  me  an  eutira  snbetilutiou,  and  I  aubeti*. 
tiito<l  it  for  mine. 

EsterhuEy  sent    mo    a    partUl   ourrcctioD,  and    I    let    ii' 
Htand   as   he   sent  it.      He  oertainlf  said  what  I  act  down 
for  him ;  bat  he  meant  Qie  aaja]  to  apply  what  lie  said  to 
Urasil. 

It  is  very  salutary  for  the  Kin^  of  Spain  to  know  that 
Austria  it  not  so  determined  as  H.C.M.  thought  to  hold  out 
with  him  for  c\'cr, 

Aa  for  the  communicatioD  of  these  memoranda,  they  arc 
to  be  communicated  nowhere,  without  eiM^unteriiig  a  previous 
commuuiciition  on  the  {mrt  of  the  Allied  CourU. 

Does  Prince  Multernich  suppose  it  possihle  that  we  caa 
allow  the  AlUcs  to  say  to  cvcr\-  Court  in  Euro{)c — '  Sec  what 
a  snubbiug  we  garc  to  the  British  Uovernmcnt,'  without 
taking  care  to  reduce  that  Kiiuhbiiig  to  ita  junt  value  T 

It  is  quite  a  mistake,  or  rather  a  coiifiwioii,  to  talk  of  this 
mode  of  rectification  as  a  breach  of  confidcucc.  luforma- 
tio»  may  be  given  without  offence,  and  to  repeat  it  without 
pcrmUaion  ia  a  brcnch  of  eoufidiMice.  Hut  a  ncoldiitg  is  nut 
a  confidenoe,  and  if  the  party  pviug  it  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  publish  tlie  fact  of  ita  having  been  given,  sorely  the 
party  rcodviiifi;  it  tuakc«  but  moderate  and  junt  rrprisolH  when 
be  tells  tlie  world  exactly  to  what  it  nmouutcd. 

This  does  not  suit  Mettornich's  system,  and  why  ?  because 
simultaneous  scolding  ia  a  part  of  the  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
the  Holy  Alliaucc. 

But  it  is  Ktircly  a  very  innocent  revenge  to  repeat  exactly 
what  has  been  said,  and  to  show  them  how  little  wo  miud  it ; 
bettor  so,  than  scold  again. 

Ever  affectionati-ly  youra, 

Geo.  Caknino. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dat«s  of  tliese  two  lust 
letters.  Prince  Moitcrntcli  wiu  staying  at  Paris. 
Mr  Canning  evidently  did  not  feel  at  all  luttislicd 

with  his  conduct  tbcrv. 
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{Private  and  Confidential.) 
Mr  BEAit  GiiAi*viLLK,  For«igii  Office  April  4. 


1835. 


I  was  plad  to  find,  by  yoar  private  letter  of  yestordaj", 
that  tlic  obfcrratioii  irhicli  I  Lad  liuzanifd  In  minuuf  Friday, 
respectiti)!  your  part  in  the  couforcucc  with  Mcttcniich,  huA 
occurred  nlno  to  your  own  mind. 

I  siisjiect  from  what  you  have  written,  that  the  temper 
which  Mcttvnuch  showed,  under  all  hi«  t>moothiiew»,  and  your 
natural  and  just  indisposition  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  youra 
in  ii  coiitrorcri^y  with  him,  had  M>mcthing  to  do  with  your 
utterance — if  so,  I  cannot  blame  you ;  but  if  it  be  true  (as 
you  now  apprehend)  that  lie  has  not  gtT«ii  up  his  projects,  I 
confess  I  think  it  very  essential  that  your  contradiction  of 
his  uswuniptions  should  be  recorded  in  your  public  oorrcspoa> 
dcncc,  and  I  hope  your  interview  with  him,  U[)on  the  note  to 
LoH  ItiuH,  will  have  allbrded  you  an  op[K)rtuiiity  for  sup- 
plying whatever  you  may  have  thought  wanting  in  your  share 
of  the  former  dialogue. 

I  very  mucli  wish  too,  in  the  same  supposition  (that  of  htn 
])ciiig  about  to  recommence  hin  inti-igucv),  t]iat  he  diould 
know  how  well  I  am  apprised  of  sll  tite  good  which  ho  in- 
tended to  me.  1  shoidd  like  him  to  understand,  that  a 
renewal  of  similar  attempts  may  lead  to  some  such  public 
manifestation  of  iny  knowled);e  of  nlutt  ha»  parted,  as  may 
l-  let  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  into  the  secret. 
I  wonder  whether  he  i^  aware  that  the  private  coinmuiticatiou 
of  foreign  Ministers  witli  the  King  of  England  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  spirit,  and  practice  too,  of  the  Britiidi 
Constitution.  >C  That,  during  his  reign  of  half  «  century, 
Ocori^e  III.  (whom  all  parties  now  agree  in  taking  a»  the 
model  of  an  English  King)  never  indulged  himself  in  snch 
com municAt ions,  and  that  the  custom  introduced  in  the  time 
of  ray  predecewtor  anrvive*  only  by  suflerancc,  and  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  pitrliamcntary  discussion. 

I  Khoultl  be  very  sorry  to  do  nnj-thing  at  all  unplciuuinl  to 
the  King,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  be  present  at  every  interview 
hctwcen  hia   Maje*ty  and    n  foreign    Minist4.T.      Nothing 
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voiiltl  ioduce  me  to  go  to  that  extent ;  bnt  sbort  of  thai, 
]>etng  in  the  right,  I  would  justly  resent,  and  pretty  effeetn- 
ally  repress,  such  mantEUTrea  as  Metteroich  has  been 
encouraging. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

GxoKOK  Canning. 

But  a  change  was  coming  over  the  scene,  which 
resulted  in  a  great  diminution  of  anxiety  to  Mr. 
Canning,  and  the  establishment  of  cordial  and  fnendty 
relations  between  him  and  his  royal  master. 
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CIIAPTEU  XXVI. 


VISIT  OF  8Itt  WILLIAM  KXIOHTON  TO  MB.  CANNINO  —  EBTA- 
BLMIIHtST  OP  CUKItlAL  RELATIONS  BET^XEN  TUK  KINO 
AMD    UK.   CAKMIKO — KECKPTION    OF    SPANIsn    AMERICAN 

XNVovs  BV  nia  UAJit&Tr. 


'pHE  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  dU- 
■*-  pleasure  of  the  members  of  the  Holy  AUimice 
at  tlie  step  taken  by  Great  Hrituin  in  recognising  the 
Spunibh  colonics  as  induiKindeiit  Status,  were  so  in- 
significant, in  comparison  with  whnt  had  been  con- 
fidently predicted  by  the  opponents  of  that  measure, 
that  the  King,  after  a  short  time,  bufpin  to  view  its 
policy  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  he 
viewed  it  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Cabinet^ 
inserted  in  the  last  chapter. 

No  doubt,  too,  he  felt  nut  a  little  aggrieved  tliat, 
instead  of  an  '  iiidividunl  (seriatim)  answer'  from 
each  of  his  confidential  servants,  which  he  required 
from  them  in  reply  to  his  question,  he  only  obtaini:<l 
a  rejoinder,  in  which  their  opinions  were  clubbed 
togetiier  with  stem  unanimity,  m  that  be  found  no 
ojicning  for  making  a  breach  in  their  ranks.  lli» 
only  option  was  tliat  of  dismissing  all,  or  none. 

TheM  circumstances  naturally  started  in  his 
Majcsty*8  mind  the  question,  whether,  aa  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  that  one  of  his  Jlinisters  who  was  most 
obnoxious  to  him,  it  would  not  be  far  better  for  ttie 
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oonotry,  u  wdl  m  for  tot  own  tmqml&y  of 
Am*  hini  to  pre  bU  foil  coBfideaoe  to  hb  Berrant, 
ifutud  'jf  g<^g  on  with  him  in  a  state  of  iO-fsgoised 
iMnn^i:to<'.ni.  lu  ancweriitg  thie  qoestion  liu  H^taly 
eidkxl  to  hi*  coutuel  his  confidential  aad  JwrtroaTe 
friffnd  uu'i  Oilviser,  the  late  Sir  WiUiam  Knigfatoo, 
who  ttt  tliat  time  held  the  poet  of  Privy  Parse. 

On  the  37th  of  April,*  Ur  Canning  nnt  having 
tK-eii  Well,  liiul  [loued  the  day  in  bed,  at  Gloucester 
l^'xliCii.  Ab<;ijt  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  whilst 
(lictutiii^  tu  inc  a  (]e»patcti,  a  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  f]oor,  <n'di.T«  having  been  given  that  do  one 
waa  Ut  Iw  tidniitted.  The  vitntor  wan  not,  bow- 
ever,  to  ho  R-iMiIitcd  by  a  common  doniftl.  The  sen-ant 
wan  dwin-d  U}  incjiiirc,  '  wlielher  Mr.  Canning  would 
*init  iMJ<!,  for  u  very  few  minutcu,  Sir  William  Kuigh- 
*ton,  who  VfM  the  bearer  of  a  me&sage  from  the 
'Kinjr?'  Mr.  dinning,  who  well  knew  that  Sir 
William  hud  been  actively  mixed  up  in  the  late  pro- 
eeedingH,  hiuked  at  mc  with  amazement,  when  I 
rft|iortwl  to  him  the  mewiagc  from  Sir  Williimi.  He:, 
however,  at  onco  decided  to  admit  the  messenger 
fn)rn  liiii  Sovereign,  who  waa  accordingly  ushered 
into  his  bedroom.  Great  a»  wiis  the  curioaity  of  the 
privatt'  Socrutary,  he,  of  course,  quitted  the  room  as 
Sir  William  entered.  The  *  very  few  minutes  '  asked 
for  wiM-e  (totin  gone,  yet  the  vi»itor  remained — half  an 
hour,  one  hour,  two  hours  iMisited  awny,  and  the  con- 
TuruncL-  continued.  At  Icngili,  when  three  hours  htid 
nciiriy  elHiMe<l,  Sir  William  left,  and  I  rejoined  Mr. 
Canning. 


1615. 
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'Well,'  he  Kiiid,  with  »  countenance  beaming  with 
pleasure, '  we  have  hnd  a  most  curious  and  liatisfnctory 
'conversation.  Take  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  I  will 
'  dictate  to  you  what  passed.'  The  paper  so  dictated 
is  now  before  me.  There  are  parts  of  it  which,  even 
at  this  diatancc  of  time,  a[>pear  to  ine  better  not  pub- 
lished; but  the  following  extracts  show  the  tone  and 
nature  of  the  conversation : — 

{Atott  Secret  Memorandum.) 

Olouccater  Lodge,  April  17,  1835. 
Sir  William  Knighton  caIU>d  upon  mc  to-day  by  the  com- 
mand, as  ho  said,  of  liis  Majesty,  to  it]C|uire  »rt«r  the  Mtate 
of  my  health.  After  »  good  deal  of  talk  on  this  subject,  be 
adverted  to  a  letter,  which  had  reference  to  the  pronnnion  of 
a  young  man  of  the  nnnie  of  Anneslty  (heir  to  tlie  earldom 
of  that  name)  to  the  consulship  at  Antwerj). 

WW** 

After  disposing  of  these  matters,  which  were  the  apparent 
CanwB  of  Sir  W.  KnightonN  visit,  be  (Sir  Vf.  K.)  proceeded 
to  say  that,  after  I  should  he  well  rid  of  this  fit  of  the  goxit, 
T  muitt  adopt  regimen,  not  ouly  of  food,  air,  and  excrci&c, 
but  of  relaxation ;  for  that  the  mind  had  as  mnch  to  say  aa 
the  litutc  of  the  body,  in  that  particular  complaint  above  nil 
others  i  and  that,  as  ho  ho]>ed,  Parliament  would  not  give  me 
much  more  trouble  this  year,  wi  he  tlnttcTctl  himself  also 
that  in  other  rpsp^cta  I  should  have  less  oceaiioa  of  agitation 
and  aii:iiety  than  heretoforr;  that  he  was  quite  avnire  that 
the  last  year  must  hare  been  to  mc  most  tr)-ing,  and  the 
pulxc  of  the  mind  {a»  he  espremcd  himiwlf)  nuut  have  been 
going  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour. 

I  admittetl  that  there  was  som*  truth  iu  this  oWn'atJon, 
aad  said  that  I  dated  the  origin  of  my  present  fit  of  the  f^out 
at  least  as  far  buck  ns  December.  But  tluit  in  truth  from 
the  rising  of  Parliament  last  year  up  to  December  (which 
was  the  erinis)  bad  been  a  period  of  cont>tant  lalionr  ami 
ousicty.     I  did  not  particularixe  this  statement  further ;  but 
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tic  Rt  nncn  xtioni'il  that  )ic  iindf mtootl  me,  and  had,  in  (a<rt, 
hintst-ir  licoii  alluding  U>  the  same  thing,  by  eayitig,  that  I 
uiuftt  be  ftwore  tliut  Ute  King  had  MUit  him  to  the  Continent 
tlirn;  or  four  times  during  the  ln«t  six  months;  thai  wheu- 
<!vor  ho  hiLi)  goni-  he  had,  of  course,  had  his  cyc§  and  cmrs 
about  him,  and  had  been  auxious  to  colled  ^iicnl  feeling* 
and  opiuiaiiN — that  lie  vra^  quite  aatinficd  that  the  Spaiiisb 
American  question  was  everywhere  working  in  tlie  aense 
which  I  couhl  desire ;  that  foreigu  uatioos  were  astounded 
tit  the  stci»,  and  some  of  them  very  ""igrj'f  '"'*  '''"'  ""*  **"'' 
of  them  vcuturcd  to  imagine  that  it  was  possihlc  to  inter|x>M: 
n»y  T«t>iHtanec  tu  England.  That  Metternieh  had  been  try* 
iiig  whikt  he  eould  do,  and  covering  his  intrigues  with  tb*" 
most  plausible  topics,  but  that  bis  motive  at  the  bottom 
•ortneai  at  my  success,  and  eiiry  of  my  rcjiutatioii,  from 
which  motive  be  would  have  done  anything  to  get  rid  of  mc. 
Unt  that  he  (Metternieh)  was  now  convinced  tliat  I  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  would,  ho  (Sir  W.  K.)  had  no  doubt, 
heiteefnrth  try  to  accommodate  himself  to  drcumxtances  aa 
well  AH  1m!  couh). 

Sir  W.  K.  said  that  he  faded  not  to  mention  his  own  im- 
prcM>ions  (o  the  King,  luid  that  he  bud  never  in  his  life  seen 
the  King  so  tranquil  uud  comfortable,  as  he  appeared  at  tli« 
preeent  moment.  I  said  that  it  wan  my  object  lo  make  kia 
Miyr-«(y  comfortable  and  happy,  by  placing  him  at  the  bead 
of  EurojiG,  instead  of  being  nvkoncd  fifth  iu  a  great  cou- 
fc<lcracy.  Tluit  the  circumA>t»ncci(  nliich  gave  rise  to  that 
confederacy,  and  justified  and  held  it  together  were  gooo  bjr ; 
nud  that  the  King  of  England  could  not  have  hung  npoii  it 
loogor  without  loi^iug  all  importance,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
otbor  mcml>crs  of  it,  and  ttithuut  incurring  the  oilinut  of  all 
other  imtioiie ;  nay,  that  his  sltarc  of  odium  would  Ik  greater 
tlutii  tlui<  of  the  four  nmtincntnl  Sorcrcigna;  he<-auM>  titey, 
being  more  or  Icsa  arbitrary,  might  be  considered  as  lul>ouring 
in  tlidr  Tocation,  but  that  llic  continuance  of  England  a» 
ft  snlKmlinale  part  of  sneb  a  league,  would  liavc  tieni  con- 
sidered u>  dcpriuug  tlu-in  of  their  UBtunU  protection,  and 
vonid  be  resented  accordingly. 
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T  Knid  thnt  I  was  aware  that  tlic  King  had  bccD  afraid 
tliat  the  atejtH  Uikeii  with  rospmil  t»  S[iaiii«h  Amcrii^n  would 
inTotrc  us  in  b  war ;  thut  I  was  perfectly  ronlidont  that  tbcjr 
would  not  if  taken  in  time,  but  that  every  delay  in  taking 
tlicm  might  have  had  the  very  effect  that  it  irould  liavw  been 
iotended  to  avoid,  because  it  would  Itave  eneotira^d  a  pre- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  that  we  were  afraid,  Mtd 
notild  have  l<>d  them  to  hazard  sauey  deela rations,  a^aiosC 
whieh  we  xhould  have  l>ern  obliged  by  ttic  people  of  thia 
country  to  art,  whether  wo  would  or  no. 

Sir  W.  K.  said  thnt  the  King  had  certainly  enterlnined 
that  fear,  but  was  now  jicrfeclly  satisGed  that  tits  fears  had 
been  unfounded  ;  that  he  (Sir  W.  K.)  wan  certain  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fear  of  Euf^land  was  a  predominant  feeling 
with  the  eoutincntol  Govcnimentt.  I  oaid  thnt  1  ho|><>d  so  ; 
that  that  was  the  state  to  which  I  had  writhed  to  bring  things, 
and  that  I  trusted  hi*  Majesty  inu)>t  feel  better  plesiHed,  u|)on 
reflection,  to  be  the  object  of  sneh  fi-iir,  thnn  of  cajolery  and 
eonteinpt.  Sir  W.  K.  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  his  Majesty 
was  coming  to  tliat  miud  ;  that  he  had  certainly  been  very 
loth  to  ^v«  up  all  hiM  ooiilinentiil  gon^iipinj^M  (or  some  ex- 
pression to  that  effect)  to  which  he  had  Ijccn  occuBtomed  too 
much  Mid  too  long ;  that  it  wom  u  great  miafortune  that  the 
royalties  and  their  suites  had  ever  come  to  this  country,  but 
thnt  he  did  hoi)e  that  the  effects  of  all  tliat  system  were 
gradually  passing  away ;  and  that  Estcrhazy's  departure  and 

Miidamc  Ii 's  would  Ixt  a  break-up  of  the  system  of  living 

with  those  two  embassies,  which  he  (Sir  W,  K.)  had  long 
hinicnted.  I  a^kod  him,  then,  if  he  were  aware  tJiat  dm 
gosKipiugs   of   the    Cottage    were    regularly   transmitted   to 

Metloniieh  by  Madame  I- .       He  said  he  had  no  doubt 

cf  it,  but  that  he  very  much  doubtwl  whether  in  their  C'^ttago 
pnrtic*  the  King  ever  Uilkod  serious  politics  at  aoy  uf  them, 
though,  of  course,  they  hod  au  opportunity  of  iiutiUing  any 
ojiinions  whicli  tltey  wished ;  bat  the  King  ccruiiily  liked 
tlieir  eociety  better  than  any  othcn,  and  was  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  make  up  •  looiety  for  himself. 

*  *  •  » 
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Sir  W.  K.  wctvt  on  to  »nj,  that  npon  all  poiuts,  and  upon 
erefytlting  connected  with  the  King,  he  wivbetl  (if  I  would 
rIIow  him)  to  xyeuk  to  me  nt  all  times  with  the  ntoel  perfect 
ooti6dcnce  and  UDrcscrvedncsB ;  ihut  hu  did  not  kuow  that 
he  could  do  Miy  goo<l,  but  ttiat  lie  was  sure  that  it  wba  his 
wish  to  do  9o,  and  tliat  ho  hud  long  deMrnl  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  himself  thus  opculj  to  mc;  that  he  could  not 
help  at  the  aame  time  saying  something  of  his  own  sititatioD 
with  the  King,  which  was  a  Tcr;  extrsordinnnr,  and  might 
become  a  very  embarrassing  one.  That,  olHcially,  he  was 
nothing  but  Keeper  of  ttte  Privy  Purse,  the  concerns  of 
which,  lie  flattered  himself,  he  had  now  brought  into  order  ; 
so  tlint  the  King  was  now  free  from  debt,  and  in  a  state  of 
ease  as  to  his  finaiK'cs,  that  he  hiul  ue\'er  been  before;  bat 
that  as  Keeper  of  the  King's  Pri*7  Purse  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  {wliticH,  yet  polittn  of  every  »ort  were  every  day 
forced  upon  him ;  applications,  petitions,  rcprcscuutions  of 
■U  sorts,  which  he  got  rid  of  m  well  a»  he  could,  but  which 
made  hia  life  a  very  weary  one.  He  had  accc«5  to  every- 
thing that  was  moat  secret,  and  wits  employed,  not  hy  hti 
own  gond-wiit,  but  necfKnarily  for  the  King's  convciiii'nce,  on 
matters  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  for  which  he  had  uo  M>rt 
of  reai>on»ibility ;  tliat  for  his  own  part  he  could  well  be 
COOteuted  to  lie  allowed  to  live  with  bin  family,  and  come  up 
oooBsioually  to  pass  hia  accounts  with  the  King.  He 
could  just  as  well  administer  tlie  King's  private  revenue, 
livini;  at  a  distance  from  hi^  ^fajcsty,  as  Ahercrombic  could 
the  rvTcnuL-s  of  the  Duke  of  Dvt-oiLshirc  in  England.  But 
that  he  knew  the  putting  this  plan  in  execution  would  cxpoae 
his  MajcHty  to  great  incoii\'enience;  that  his  Mujc»ty  woa 
used  to  him  and  to  his  help;  and  aueh  was  the  growing  di^ 
position  to  iiululenoe  in  Ins  Migesty,  ttuit  if  he  were  away, 
biwincm  would  got  on  very  ill  ....  that  it  was  a 
most  painful  ]>iart  of  his  (Sir  W.  K.'s)  duty  to  prcw  husincM 
u]>on  his  Majesty,  when  it  was  absolutely  neoesaary  to  be 
done  ....  and  tliat  bit  duiiig  m>  aometimw  pnxluced 
unpkaaant  scenes.  ....  'I  believe  [said  Sir  W.  K.]  he 
'  bns  as  gmt  an  esteem  and  affection  for  mo  m  anybody 
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'  livirg  ;  but  he  ia  uncertain,  tbc  creature  of  impulse  .... 
'nhcn  he  )iti»  got  u  iiurtiniliir  notion  into  Iiih  bead,  tbere  is 
'  no  crfi(Ucatiu(;  it ;  and  I  hare  known  him  talk  hiiiiBclf,  vlien 
'  agititted  and  perfectly  faating,  into  aa  complete  a  state  of 
'intoxication,  as  if  he  bad  been  dining  and  drinking  Iwgcly. 
'  You  Bee,  thpreforn,  that  it  is  natural  that  I  abould  wish  for 
'  some  arrangement ;  as  to  money  it  is  no  object  to  me ;  I 
*  made  mj  fortune  by  my  profossioa  before  I  quitted  it  for  tbc 
'  Kingr's  service.' 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

'  I  keep  myself  as  much  as  pofflibic  to  myself  in  tny  prc- 
'  sent  situation.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  dine  abroad.  I 
'  constantly  refuse  Licven's  and  Estcrhazy's  ;  and  cveu  the 
'other  day,  wbeu  you  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  with 
'  the  King,  I  declined  his  gracious  invitation,  and  therefore  do 
'  not  push  myself  forward ;  but  my  situation  is  not  the  lc«a 
'  embarraMing,  knowing et-crything,  niul  known  to  know  everj- 
'  thing,  and  assailed  on  all  sides,  not  allowed  to  be  the  private 
'  servant  of  the  King,  and  yet  not  iiaving  any  coiiiicuod  iritli 
'  his  GoTemment,' 

*  «  «  * 

I  asked.  Have  you  any  desire  to  be  in  Parliament  T  '  Oh 
no,'  be  said  ;  in  truth,  it  seemed  vcr>-  difficult  to  him  to  say 
what  would  answer  his  purixwe ;  that  all  his  object  had  been  to 
open  himitcif  fully  to  nic,  and  to  explain  all  his  fcfling«,  and 
all  tbc  difficulties  of  his  present  situation,  that  I  might  think 
it  over  at  my  lelnurc,  or  think  no  more  uliont  it,  a»  I  pleaaed  ; 
but  that  as  long  as  I  held  my  ofBcc,  which  he  hoped  would 
be  very  many  years,  and  he  remained  about  tlie  King,  I 
might  rely  upon  his  entire  devotion,  and  employ  him  in  any 
way  which  1  thought  useful  in  making  thingit  go  on  easily 
and  satisfactorily.  Uc  thought  the  King  very  well,  and 
quite  aa  likely  to  live  as  the  Ouko  of  York.  The  mention  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  name  led  to  that  of  the  Catholic  i|»c«- 
tion.  He  said  the  King  knew  'nothing  of  the  Uuke  of  York's 
intention  to  make  that  speech,  and  certainly  did  not  approve 
of  it ;  that  bis  M^csty  had  been  so  much  out  of  humour 
witli  the  Duke  of  York,  mhout  a  bouse  that  he  was  going  to 
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bdld,  BO  mncli  "O,  tlint  tlipy  nearly  oarae  to  diMgrecahlc 
words  about  it,  and  that  he  (Sir  W.  K.)  had  licen  ttnplDyciI 
to  compose  the  difference ;  that  the  King  always  likes  the 
Dake  of  York  to  {^  to  the  play  with  him,  and  was  in  mn 
ccMivo  fidgvt  and  anger  when  the  Duke  did  Dot  come  to  dim;' 
■Did  that  his  ill-humour  would  certainly  not  be  cured  bj 
hearing  wliiit  kept  hini  away.  I  asked  htm  if  the  King, 
though  not  diapoacd  to  oxprms  it,  hiul  the  Mune  feeling  u] 
the  Duke  of  York  about  the  Coronafioa  Oath.  Re  said, 
not  the  same,  or  to  the  name  degree,  but  certainly  a  strong . 
feeling  alx>ut  it ;  so  much  so,  that  he  had,  l>cforo  he  liccUDS 
Kiug,  conMiltcd  the  late  Ixtrd  Londonderry  a«  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  aitering  it  bcfon;  he  was  called  upon  to  take  it. 
I  asked  if  there  was  any  record  of  that  consultHtion,  and  if 
he  knew  what  had  l)c«n  done  upon  it.  He  Raiil  he  did  not 
know,  nor  did  he  believe  that  there  was  anything  in  writing  ; 
but  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  King  hail  told  him  the 
fact,  an<l  that  lie  would  endeavour  to  refresh  Iiis  memory  as 
to  the  partietdars.  Tlie  diffieulty  which  you  will  have  with 
the  King  will  be  to  Hatiiify  him  that  the  decriftion  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  advice  of  his  Government  ought  to  overbear 
his  mrrupleA,  I  said,  of  that  there  can  \k  no  doubt,  aa  the 
King  of  England  can  do  nothing,  except  by  tlic  ailvice  of 
responsible  adriscrs.  He  may  indeed  change  bin  ailrisers  as 
often  us  he  plcftses,  till  he  gets  tbo«c  who  will  advise  what 
he  likea,  if  he  can ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  I  donbt  whether, 
changing  ever  so  often,  be  will  be  able  to  make  a  completely 
anti-Caliiolic  Uovemment  which  would  long  stand.  '  Oh,  do  I 
'  [aaid  Sir  W.  K.]  it  would  be  quite  impossible ;  lie  haa  iio 
'  notion  of  that,  I  am  sure ;  but  I  think  he  would  like  to  dis^^ 
'  aolve  the  Parliament,  and  iiikc  the  M-nfe  of  a  txvond  Hog 
'  of  Commomi.'  On  which  I  »aid,  I  thought  I  saw  in  that 
nothing  unreasonable.  '  Ikty  ex|M>elation  [said  Sir  W.  K.]  ia, 
'  thnt  when  the  tiling  oomcs  a  little  nearer  and  more  pressinif, 
'  bis  Migesty  will  wish  to  talk  lo  you  upon  the  suhjeot.'  '  U  ia 
'one[>aidl]Hpon  which  divided  as  the  tioveniment  is,  T  slmuld 
'  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  ori^nale  any  advice  or  opinion 
'  to  his  Majesty;  but  of  course,  m  upon  everything  chw^  I 
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'  should  be  Te»iy  to  sjicak  my  opinion  if  he  vislics  to  tiilk  to 
'  me.'  Lord  Livcrjiool,  he  said,  of  course,  if  he  doea  not  make 
up  his  miiid  to  aujiport  the  qupstion,  will  ^  out,  if  it  should 
become  nowiwary  to  carry  it ;  though  tlie  sUitc  of  tlie  HoTem- 
meut  upon  the  question  is  non-  sueh  a»  you  allude  U>,  it  is 
eridcnt  that  the  settlement  of  it  miiat  \x  made  by  a  Govcm* 
incut.  I  said  I  saw  no  uccmsity  for  Lord  Iiii'Vr])Ool  to  go 
out,  and  I  trusted  that  he  had  no  ihotight  of  it.  He  said, 
'  You  may  <lep<.-nd  upon  it  he  would,  niid  that  he  has  made  up 
'  his  mind  to  do  so ;  and  thou,'  he  a(lde<l,  '  I  never  saw  Lord 
'  Ijivcr)H)ol  iu  Huch  an  nmiabk'  hniiiuiir,  sud  xo  nayN  the  King, 
'  who  was  quit*  delighted  with  him  at  the  levde  on  Wednesday, 
'  and  fiaid  that  he  vnit  all  nunrHi-r  in  mndo.'  He  (Sir  W.  K.) 
then  went  on.  Peel,  too,  would  go  out  on  account  of  Oxford. 
I  itaid,  God  forbid  I  for  he  wqa  certainly  tho  moat  efficient 
Secretory  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  that  this  coun- 
try ever  saw,  and  the  moHt  able  and  hiiiieht  MiniNtcr.  Indeed, 
I  added,  the  King  ought  to  he  aware  that  he  owes  the  uu- 
examplcd  comfort  and  tranquillity  which  he  at  present  enjoys, 
—and  which  (sidd  Sir  W.  K,,  interrupting)  he  admits  never 
to  have  enjoyed  before. — Well,  I  *si\A,  he  owes  it  not  to  Lon) 
Liverpool  and  me  only.  In  our  reifpectivc  sittuttions,  but  to 
the  extraordinary  eflicieitey  with  nhi^ih  tltoete  other  great 
departments  of  the  State  arc  6Ued  by  PocJ,  Robinson,  and 
Huskitaou;  those  offices  were  never  so  filled  all  together 
l>cfore.  Sir  W.  K,  agreed  to  this,  and  went  oH'  in  a  great 
panegyric  about  Huski.^son,  but,  to  my  surjiriae,  said  nothing 
about  Robinson,  whom  I  believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
favourites  of  the  King,  and  particularly  of  Knighton.  He 
tlicik  reverted  to  Peel,  and  gave  n-sksous  why  he  thought  he 
would  go  out.  His  health,  bis  wealth,  bis  desire  of  loi«ure, 
and  particularly  of  ti-avclbng ;  but  without  any  partieular 
prnisc  of  Peel,  whom  1  had  also  imagined  to  be  one  of  Sir 
W.  K.'a  first  favourites. 

He  talked  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  oa  the  person  in 
whom  the  King  had  great  oootideiiee,  though  he  thought  he 
Mw  him  much  le»s  than  heretofore,  when  the  continental 
system  was  iu  more  rogue.     He  thought  the  Duke  etueti- 
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tUr  ^  b«  ^>H  t^  W  «M  M«  Ida^  cue  of  fainiMir. 
Sflfoal  olbCT  Mittn  of  kB  coanqaaee  UDM  in  tbe  eawMi 
of  tke  roQimtioB,  of  wUch  I  eacertam  do  rerj  distinct 
ranUectioa.  The  onw  of  ife  nit  fnAaiif  «u  aa  itatcd, 
IW  Kaig'a  cmwnd  to  iaqam  dW  ■;  gent  ....  but 
tbsnaiB  olgectvliich  k  (Sir  V.  K.)  rridcDtlv  had  at  hart 
waa,  fizat,  to  wt  liiwtlf  rigbt  witb  nw  aa  to  tbe  intrifrnea  of 
kat  auMiiuq,  d  mhiA  be  knowi  tKat  I  ni^pect  him,  and 
pokapa  aBqieeCB  tlut  t  knew  him  to  hr,  if  not  an  actno 
nialwm#n!.  a  Toy  intereatal  tpectator,  and  to  bring  hia 
Mtaatii  bdbre  me  with  a  new  to  aome  object,  and  ia  the 
contempUtioa  of  soote  contiageoc?,  wbieb  I  do  Dot  pretend 
to  dirine. 

From  the  date  of  this  Inlcn-iew  began  a  new  era  in 
Mr.  Cttiining'g  official  life.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
calumni&ie  the  memory  of  George  IV.,  to  repre- 
sent htm  a»  destitute  of  every  amiable  qnality,  anil 
to  impute  selfishness  and  dissimulation  as  uurkeil 
features  in  Im  characU-r;  but,  so  far  as  regards 
his  dealings  with  Mr.  Canning,  it  must  be  coiifeHsi-d 
that  he  sacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings,  when  hu 
consented  to  re-admit  him  into  bin  councils,  and  that 
liiii  unfriendly  feelings  censc<l,  so  soon  as  he  become 
jM-rsuadcil  that  Mr.  Canning's  jKilicy  was  really  ad- 
vantageous to  the  nation  which  he  ruled.  Uis  Majeaty 
y<raa  for  a  time  deceived  us  to  its  probable  results,  by 
{lartieM  whom  he  hnd  ndmitteil  to  his  friendship;  but 
when  facts  pn»v»'d  the  erroncouBiiess  of  tlieir  repre- 
sentations, be  readily  made  the  first  advances  towards 
a  better  underatanding.  From  the  day  when  the 
King  first  sent  to  his  Jllinister  his  confidential  friend, 
on  this  mission  of  conciliation,  to  tlic  day  of  that 
Minister't)  too  speedy  death,  nothing  could  surpass  the 
good  fttitli  and  kindness  which  the  King  manifested 
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in  the  whole  of  hia  conduct  towards  Iiiin.  Mr.  Can- 
ning, indeed,  liad  gnincd  not  only  the  good-will  and 
confidence,  but  the  affectionate  attachment  of  his 
royjil  master;  and  when  the  fatal  moment  came, 
which  for  ever  severed  the  friendly  relations  which 
had  grown  up  between  them,  the  Monarch  grieved 
as  for  the  loss  of  a  brother,  and  wept  over  the  bier  of 
one  whose  loyalty  and  value  he  had  only  too  recently 
learned  to  prize  as  they  deserved. 

The  change  in  Mr,  Canning's  position  with  the 
King  13  manifest  by  hi»  letters  to  Lord  Granville: — 

Mv  DEAR   Gbanvillb,  Foroign  OfUco,  Oct.  il,  1815. 

I  riiceiveil  your  tuail  of  MoiKlay,  wilh  your  tliroc  private 
letters,  *t  the  moment  of  setting  out  011  my  return  to  Seafonl. 

I  Gsmc  u]>  for  three  or  four  daja  to  give  audiences  to 
fbreigu  Miuistci's,  and  to  kcvp  tlic  cour»c  of  the  office  clear 
by  rubbuigolT  smalt  arrears. 

We  hope  for  fiuc  weather  for  the  remainder  of  the  month 
tt  Settford.     Frore*  ift  eHiablUhed  there  with  Charkv  (Ellis). 

You  vill  not  tliiuk  my  journey  to  town  fniltlesa,  wlieii  I 
tell  you  that  I  received,  the  day  before  yoswnUy,  ffiom  the 
Kiug  a  nolo  in  which  is  the  following  scnu-ncc  : — 

'  The  King  will  receive  the  MiuiHtcn  of  the  ?few  Slates 
early  iu  November.' 

Recollecting  that  tbitt  time  twelvemouth  it  wait »  qucstioii 
whether  there  should  be  nny  A'ctc  Slates  at  all,  and  that  in 
the  discusHiou^  of  ttiat  day,  one  of  the  main  argument*  em* 
ployed  to  deter  me  from  niy  purj)0«c  was,  that  tlie  King 
would  ne^er  lie  hroiijfht  to  receive  their  Minister*,  I  think 
the  two  liiMM  above  ijuotutl  as  Natiffaetory  a  proof  of  the  sum 
as  could  be  desired. 

I  am  aft'iiiil,  liuwc^'er,  that  the  King  offers  ine  more  than 
I  &haU  be  able  to  take.     For  I  have  only  one  Minister,  that 
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of  CoJurobin,  lierc,  but  I  oxjicct  a  Buoihm  Aj-rcftn  bj  titc  next 
packet. 

1nimnlinti.:l]r  after  tlie  prcitciitntioii  I  Khali  a|>[)<)iut  Mittiv- 
tcTB  (vitli  the  doable  cbarartcr)  to  both  States ;  and  to  tbia 
abo  1  liAvc  obtftined  \i\*  Miijeity'»  coin|>lct«  Aoqnicsceiicc. 

1  bare  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  doiiij;  this,  to  show  Mexico 
irlml  nlic  has  lutit  by  her  ^elti^h  autl  KiUy  policy  iu  overrcadi- 
iog  Klorier  and  Ward,  in  the  negotiation  of  tliu  treaty,  and 
aftenranU  boMtiiig,  as  her  Mininter,  M.  Abtmnn,  wiLi>  toDlisth 
cnoQgh  to  do,  tbut  he  AW  overreached  the  Ilritii^b  plcuipo- 
tciitinririi,  and  had  niado  better  tcnna  for  Mexico  thnu 
Colnmlna  bod  been  al)lc  to  obtain. 

I  ddtght«d  in  raising  these  people  into  States,  but  I  shall 
not  let  tliem  fancy  tliemftelrcv  too  fine  fellow*,  as  they  would 
be  apt  to  do  if  not  snublwd  when  they  dcserre  it. 

Ever  affeetiooately  yours, 

G.  C. 

Again,  in  another  letter,  dated  Oct.  51,  1825,  Mr. 
Canning  says — 

As  fur  Greece,  I  hare  now  applications  from  all  the  three 
Powers  to  take  that  question  into  our  handi*.  Tlie  King,  I 
hope  (indeed  I  hare  reason  to  believe),  begins  to  feel  that  t 
have  w>t,  as  he  was  taught  to  npprclictid,  '  loMt  to  him  hia 
'  status  among  the  Powers  of  the  ContiueDt,'  but  only 
'  cliangc<l  it  from  the  tail  of  Kuro|ie  to  the  head,' 

What  is  to  Iw  done  is  a  difiercut  thing ;  but  nothing  just 
yet.  Tiling*  are  Dot  yet  ripe  for  our  interference ;  for  we 
must  not  (like  our  good  Allies)  interfere  id  vaio.  Ir  wo 
act,  we  muat  finisb  what  ia  to  bo  dona 

The  next  letter  contains  an  account  of  his  Mi^esty's 
reception  of  the  Culumbiun  Minister. 

(3foW  Prirate.) 

Fereign  OlEce,  Nov.  at,  1815,  Six  r.H. 
Mv  nfiAk  Okaxvilli:, 

Having  a  few  minutes  between  nty  return  from  the 
Couuoil,  aud  the  goiug  out  of  tho  Paris  nuiil,  1  caunot  reaist 
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the  temptation  of  telling  you,  that  the  King's  receptioa  of 
Signor  Hurtatlo,  the  Columbian  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  has  been  all  I  that  could  desire. 

I  had  mentioned  to  his  Majesty  before  Signor  Uurtado 
came  into  the  closet,  that  he  had  conducted  himself  eminently 
well  during  his  residence  of  some  years  in  England — had 
mixed  himself  in  no  factious  cabal,  nor,  bo  far  as  I  know  and 
believe,  in  any  dirty  speculations. 

Immediately  upon  his  coming  in,  the  King,  without 
waiting  for  his  address,  began  with  a  sentence  to  this  effect, 
extraordinarily  well  worded,  and  pronounced. 

'  I  have  learnt  with  great  satisfaction.  Sir,  that  during 
'  your  residence  in  this  couutry,  you  have  conducted  your- 
'  self  with  particular  prudence  and  propriety,  under  very 
'  difficult  ctTcum stances.  It  is  an  earnest  of  the  manner  in 
'  which  you  will  discharge  the  duties  of  the  situation  to 
'  which  you  are  now  aj^inted,  and  in  which  I  have  great 
'  pleasure  in  receiving  jou.' 

Uurtado  then  made  his  speech,  which  was  a  very  judicious 
and  proper  one ;  though  rather  of  the  longest,  and  in  the 
most  unlicensed  and  arbitrary  French,  which  it  is  possible  to 
im^ne.  (The  King's  speech  to  him  was  in  English,  which 
he  understands,  but  does  not  ventuie  to  speak.) 

I  then  told  the  King  {in  the  presence  of  Hurtado),  that 
'  I  had  received  from  Hurtado  the  most  positive  assurances 
'  of  the  dis[>osition  and  desire  of  his  Government  to  culti- 
'  vate  the  relations  of  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  especially 
'  with  the  New  States  of  America,  and  especially,  among 
'  Mem,  with  the  State  more' immediately  under  his  Majesty's 
'  protection,  Brazil.' 

To  vhich  Hurtado  boned,  and  muttered  his  assent ;  and 
his  Majesty  added — '  1  rejoice  to  hear  it ;'  and  turning  to 
Hurtado,  '  Peace,  peace,  by  all  means,  and  above  all  things. 
'  We  have  had  thirty  years  of  convulsions — let  us  all  now 
'  conspire  to  keep  the  peace.' 

And  so  the  audience  ended.     And  so,  behold !  the  New 
World  established,  and,  if  we  do  not  throw  it  away,  ours  1 
Adieu.     Ever  affectionately  yours, 

G.  C. 
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{T9  tie  Kimg.) 

Mr.  Cwaiag  pumti  his  hamblc  dvtj  to  row  itigatf. 
lb  ipv*  Toor  Mi^a^  Ae  tnnlde  of  goniB  tbroo^  tbe 
VOli^Boai  ■rriiilt  frcMB  Colii^n,  Mr.  CiB>iiig  kw  tsken 
tlw  Hhrrty  to  tdect  the  bkM  iniportaut  aad  inlrRstiDg 
of  tbe  ill  nan  Ui  from  CckauA  Cunpbdl,  joar  'iii^ttxy'a 
dmrti  d'Affum  >i  Bogou,  which  cont«iB»  a  ramriublA 
■ad  DKMt  MtufactOTT  ooofinoAtion  of  M.  Uoruila'fi  atsarmceB 
iHfMCtiag  ibe  padfie  dupoBtaoa  of  fais  OoTcnunait- 

Tlie  puticvlsr  abject  of  tbe  nttnact  to  jonr  H^jcstj  is 
dwpoMii  of,  bjr  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  having  alreadj'  with- 
Anwn  h'n  troopa  from  the  lovadcd  proTinco ;  but  whrn  it  is 
ciiuuAcToi,  that,  in  thia  itmuion,  the  BrazUians  were  clcarljr 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  Columbian  Oovcmment  bad 
tbcrcfonr,  if  it  pleaded,  a  juat  grouod  of  quarrel,  Mr.  Cannttig 
I'Minot  htip  flattcnai;  hitneclf  that  thi«  rcfcrctK^  to  jour 
ytnjt-mty.  on  a  i>o>iit  on  which  General  tlolirar  bad  both  tbe 
right  and  the  power  to  make  rcpriwU  againat  Brwil,  tnay 
1m;  takrn  q»  n  pli-dt;c  of  a  Hiiicern  desire  to  keep  the  peue  in 
America,  om  well  aa  an  assurance  that  TOur  Majesty's  wisbea 
aiul  aiitltorit}'  will  have  their  due  weight  in  tbe  counsels  of 
the  New  States  of  that  Continent. 

A  proof  of  tlio  altered  relations  between  the  King 
Htid  Mr.  Citnning,  is  contaiiifxl  in  a  memonuidum 
giving  iin  account  of  wliat  passed  at  Prince  Estur- 
liuzy'it  uudietice  of  leave. 

{Secret.) 

D«a  at,  1835. 

On  Taeailay,  December  30,  1835,  I  attended  Priuoe 
ICtterhnsj-  at  his  andicncc  of  leave  of  the  King,  pivrious  to 
bin  ileiiartiirc  for  his  emljusay  at  Paris. 

After  tnaiij-  gritcioiu  cxpn-juitntui,  nil  his   Majntjr's  |iart, 
of  the  rt^Tvt  which  he  felt  at  Io«iug  Prince  Esterliaxjr,  and 
iuitalile  reliinis  on  the  port  of  the  Prince,  his  Mi\i€»ty  saiili 
(in   IVtK-h)  that  it  was  |)«rticularly  mortifying  that  Prince 
Eatcrhaxjr  should  leave  England  at  such  •  time,  when  all  waa 
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going  oa  so  wcU ;  wlicu  his  MsjestT's  GorernmeDt  was  bo 
mucb  to  kU  own  miml,  aitil  when  ho  should  ttiiuk  every 
other  Power  was  so  complctcljr  aatiafiLfl  with  it. 

Prince  Ksterhazy  iiitertiofied  a  few  irords  iu  coiifirmatioa 
of  the  King'K  sctitiincut*,  and  cxprcsHivf  of  his  owd  satisfiuN 
tion  at  the  manunr  iu  irtiich  he  was  treated,  especially  hy 
me.     '  Clue  lea  fonncH  nvuieiit  ^t^  toujour*  Ics  pluM  aniicalcii 

ct  qu'i.  present  il  ctait   couvaincu '  and    was  evidently 

prooee4liiig  to  Kome  reference  to  former  [loliliral  differeiin;!)  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  me,  when  the  lung  interrupted 
bim,  and  said — '■ 

'  Oui,  oui — il  fimt  £trc  juste ;'  and  then  turning  to  me, 
went  on  (still  in  French)  to  say — '  Yes,  it  is  right  tliat  you 
'  should  know,  and  I  am  detcraiincil  to  tell  you  in  his  prc- 
'  sencc,  that  Estcrhazy  was  the  first  '  He  rcvcnir  sur  votre 
'  compte,'  and  to  disavow  and  to  ownipluin  of  the  uureasoniiblu 
'  '  prcvcntioos '  of  Prince  Mcttcmich.  It  is  mauy  months 
'  ago  since  Prince  Eaterhaxy  said  to  me,  of  hia  own  accord, 
'  tJiat  he  was  ashamed  for  liinuclf,  and  fur  liis  (](Hirt,  of  the 
'  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  you ;  and  to  express  his 
'  conviction  that,  even  on  the  [)uinl«  on  which  you  had  mo«t 
'  differed,  you  had  boeu  right,  and  had  done  what  was  best 
'  for  oil.' 

'  Oui — jo  vous  Ic  jure,'  said  Prince  Esterhoxy,  holding  oot 
bis  hands  and  taking  mine,  and  the  tears  coming  into  Iuh 
eyes ;  and  then  turning  to  the  King,  he  tMid, — '  Sire,  dc 
'  toutea  lc3  graces  dont '  votre  Miyest^:  m'a  combl6ca '  [or 
words  to  that  elTcct),  '  I  euuaider  lliin  as  llie  moat  kind. 
'  I  wished  Mr.  Canning  to  know  this,  hut  I  oould  not  myself 
'  tell  it  him,  or  be  stire  that  ho  would  have  given  me  credit 
'  for  it  if  I  hod.  How  little  could  I  cxjiect  your  ^I^jesty 
'  would  have  deigned  to  take  the  task  upon  youmdf.  Oui, 
'  jc  vons  jure,*  be  repeated,  turning  to  me,  '  qae  m&ne  don* 
'  la  question  colooiolc,  upon  which  it  was  my  duty  and  that 
'  of  others,  according  to  our  instructions,  to  oppose  you  all 
'  that  we  could,  I  have  lung  been  satisfied  tJiat  you  were 
'  entirely  right ;  but  still  more  upon  the  quG»tion  which  now 
'  occupies  all  our  minds — I  mean  the  Greek  question. 

0  0 
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'  I  do  CCHife«,  Sire,'  (he  sattl  to  the  Kiiig)  '  I  wi»,  u  we 
'  nil  viere,  cxoowivHf  dis&alUtied  irith  Mr.  Canoiiig  for  lua 
'  coDNUiut  rcFuBsJ  to  join  in  the  coiiferGtMXS  at  St.  Pctcn- 
'  Inirgb,  and  did  really  and  truly  think  that  he  nas  sacri- 
'  fleing  tho  gGtier&l  good  to  hit  jinrtioulur  opiiiiona ;  but  I 
'  now  BMure  your  MojeBty,  upoo  my  bouour,  that  1  am  rjuite 
'  oonviiMxd  Oiat  lie  judged  the  tnalter  rightly  from  the  bc- 
'  ginning,  and  that  he  took  tlic  only  coarse  which,  u  a 
'  Britiith  Aliuiater,  it  waa  for  the  honour  aiid  iutcrenta  of  hiii 
'  ouuutry  to  take.  Muimcnic  dans  na  lutuntion  et  avcc  m-h 
'  aojviui,  I  hope  I  should  have  acted  like  him.  Indeed, 
'  Sire,  cventB  have  proved  how  juHt  a  view  he  took  of  tlita 
'  Bulfject.  Me  foresaw  the  nullity  of  our  confcrcnece,  and 
'  knew  that  he  ooiUd  not  commit  liugland  in  them  without 
'  expOMing  her  to  discredit,  and  impairing  her  utility  in 
*  future.' 

Tlio  king  Mid  a  few  wordx  implying  aMcnt,  and  I  intcf' 
noend,  saying — '  Yes,  Sire,  in  this  country  we  cannot  afford 
^'Unprofitahle  diM^uflHionft,  or  to  take  any  public  >>top,  of 
'  which  one  knows  hofurohand  that  it  will  lend  to  no  good.' 

'  Yen,'  said  the  King.  '  \Yhen  we  see  our  way,  and 
'  ean  employ  our  own  in(luL-ncc,  we  can  do  anything.  <il»i 
'  oat  CO '  (turning  to  Prince  Eftterhaxy},  *  qui  pourroit  iiToir 
'  fait  ee  (|ue  iioua  renons  d'accomplir  au  Bn^xil?'  Prince 
Kitlerhaxy  esprcMcd  his  entire  a&spnt,  and  went  into  a  paue- 
gyrie  of  tho  instructions  giren  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

'  Au  nioins/  I  vaid,  '  Sire,  uous  avons  sauv^  U  une 
'  Monarchic — which,  at.  part  of  a  confederacy,  I  would  not 
'  kOHwer  for  having  bocn  able  to  do.' 

llio  eonveraation*  then  turned  upon  the  Em))eror  of 
ituMia'H  death  ;  U|>on  the  danger  of  a  Turkish  war.  The 
Kinf  eiprostinc'  his  determination  to  exert  all  hi.*  influence 
to  preacrro  poaoe^  and  IMnce  BHterhasy  cxprefsing  for  him> 
Keif  and  forhisOoUft  the  perfect  sik]  entire  confidence  which 
(pointing  to  me)  tlicy  n.<[>o«cd  in  hi*  MajcMy'i  Govcromout. 

After  I'rineo  ]'^>tcrhiuy  lutd  taken  leave,  the  King  made 
me  ait  down,  and  re]>cnt<il  to  me  llie  conierMlion  to  which 
he   luul   alliidcd    in    presooeo  of    Prince   Estcrhaay ;    ami 
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inliich,  lii*  Mnjcsty  saiiJ,  bad  begtm  by  a  voluntary  3«lnra- 
tiou  OQ  Prince  E&tcrbnzy's  part  of  tlio  (.-rror  in  nliieh  he  had 
been  for  Rome  time  respecting  the  coarse  of  my  )K>)icy,  and 
of  his  complete  abjuration  of  that  error. 

Tlie  Kiii^  said  th^t  Priucc  Mcttcmicb,  tbou^li  a  very 
clever,  wiu  a  very  prejudiced  man — tbat  he  Imd  1k-cu  u»cd  to 
have  very  much  his  own  way.  That  poor  Lord  Loudon- 
dfrry  Iiad  oftvii  found,  ttiat  however  well  Prince  ^tettvniich 
might  have  appeared  to  undcratand  a  subject  relating  to 
Kiifclnnd  in  conversation,  yet,  that  three  moiithn  aft«r  he  got 
bock  to  Victmn,  he  appi'sred  to  bavc  forgotten  totally  all 
that  had  paaaed,  and  said  and  did  sueh  things  an  put  Ixtrd 
Londonderry  to  great  ciuban-a»«m«iit.  Tliat  hi»  (the  King's) 
wish  had  been  to  bring  me  and  Mcttcmicb  together.  Tbat 
he  had  proiHwed  to  liim  (Melteniich)  to  come  over  from 
Paris  for  tbat  piir|>osc.  That  he  would  have  introduced  >li 
to  Cftcli  other,  atid  nhut  ua  up  in  a  room  together — when  ia 
the  course  of  an  hour,  he  vw  aiirc,  I  xhould  have  convinced 
Mettcntidi,  and  biought  him  to  reason. 

Referring  to  his  Majctty'a  cxprwaioiiK  of  regret  at  the  loss 
of  Prince  Ksterhmty,  I  offered  to  write  privately  to  Sir  H. 
M'cUcalcy,  to  sound  Mcttemich,  whether  the  nrmngcmcnt 
for  hia  removal  could  bo  rocomiidcred ;  which  the  King 
oommandcd  mo  to  do. 

I  asked  whether  hia  Majeety^a  acntimcnta  with  respect  to 
Couiit  Lim-cn  were  the  same,  ami  tlie  King  aiiMwercd, '  Car- 
tainly  f  that  his  Majesty  wished  I  would  do  anything 
iu  my  [Kiwcr  to  prcwer^e  Count  Lieven  in  Lis  prwent  itittuu 
tion,  for  that  with  Licrcii  and  Eittcrliaxy,  I  could  maooge 
everything. 

On  Iroving  hia  Majcaty,  I  found  Prince  E-tterbazy  wait- 
ing for  me  iu  the  outer  room.  He  ounc  up  to  me,  aud  re- 
peated with  emotion  the  substance  of  what  be  had  satd 
before  the  King — thanked  me  for  my  intention  to  write  to 
Sir  H.  Wellcsley,  but  exprcB9e<l  his  belief  that  it  would  be  of 
no  avail — regrettcti  his  departure  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
so  essential  tbat  Austria  aud  England  should  undei'staud  each 
ollicr, — but  conjured  m«  to  believe   '  qu'd  me  rcndit  cnfiu 
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j>leine  justice  ' — »n(l  that  he  now  i^ompr^hendcd  tmi  '  Bgavoit 
nppnJcicr  ma  politique,'  thut  I  IiimI  i-tcrAtliing  in  my  huida, 
atul  vas  '  dealing  k  jouer  le  phis  grand  rSle  ea  Eort^.' 
It  is  needlcM  to  add  that  ire  parted  reiy  good  friends. 

Tlie  recognltmn  of  the  iiKlcpondt^iice  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  which  took  place  ivhile  Mr.  Canning  held  the 
seals  of  tlic  Foreign  Office.  It  had  as  great  an  in- 
fluence over  Eiintpeati  politics  as  it  had  over  the 
destiny  of  the  colonies  themselves.  That  destiny 
has  proved  witli  some  of  them  far  more  disastrous 
than  it  ever  entered,  at  that  time,  into  any  one's 
iimigination  to  contemplate  m  posnihle.  In  those 
days  they  were  all  flourishing  States;,  carrj'ing  on  u 
very  extensive  trade  with  this  country;  and,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  just  emerging  from  the  con- 
test, whereby  they  established  tlieir  indepndence, 
were  in  a  very  fair  condition  of  order  and  civilization. 
It  was,  indeed,  deemed  by  the  liritish  Government 
ucccssar}'  preliminary  to  their  recognition,  that  they 
should  have  established  Governments,  which  were 
cap!d)le  of  pr(.'ser\'ing  intermil  order,  and  discharging 
external  national  obligations. 

Ililr.  Canning,  however,  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
essential  importance  to  their  future  welfare,  that 
England  should  thmw  over  them  the  shield  of  her 
protection,  and  alford  them  the  benefit  of  her  cordial 
countenance,  and  her  honest  advice. 
r  '  Behold  !*  he  exclaims,  '  tlie  Xew  World  established, 
and,  {/  we  do  not  t/trow  it  amit/,  oura !'    V^ 

The  step  which  Kiigliind  had  taken  in  their  favour 
gave  her  on  influence  over  them,  which  was  cauublo 
of  being  turned  to  good  account. 
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The  anxiety  of  Bolivar  (the  greatest  man  whom 
the  coloniea  have  produced)  to  make  Great  Britain 
umpire  between  him  and  Brazil,  when  Brazil  'was 
clearly  in  the  wrong,'  affords  of  this  abundant  evi- 
dence. Had  any  of  the  colonies  consented  to  receive 
aa  their  head  'a  crowned  Bourbon,'  a  suggestion  to 
whicli  Mr.  Canning  was  favourable,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Mexico  or  Columbia  or  Peru  might  not,  at  this 
day,  have  been  as  prosperous  as  Brazil.  A  King, 
of  a  royal  stock,  has  a  power  to  make  others  bow 
to  him,  which  usurpers,  however  able  and  powerful, 
can  rarely  permanently  command. 

To  the  New  World  Mr.  Canning's  loss  was  irrepa- 
rable. It  was  '  established ;'  it  was,  and  would  con- 
tinue  '  ours,  IT  WB  DID  NOT  THROW  IT  AWAY !' 
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ArrAim  or  the  east — rt'SKcy  ami>  HvsKti — crkek 

IKSVEBECTION. 

'lOrrHEX  Mr.  Canning  accepted  the  seals  of  the 
'"  Foreign  Office  in  1822,  the  Greeks  were  miun- 
taining  a  doubtful  conflict  with  the  Sultan,  who  was , 
involved,  at  the  s»me  time,  in  dit^ptttes  with  Uussia, 
which  threatened  to  (cmiinatc  in  'H'ar.  At  this  tituo 
tliere  were  two  parties  in  the  Russian  Ciibinet — one  1 
was  Btrcnuously  engap^d  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  war  with  Turkey,  the  other  was  desirous  of 
preserving  peace — the  former  was  the  most  [wpular, 
the  latter  was  the  most  powerful;  for  the  Emperor 
himself  belonged  to  it.  It  was  the  war  poirty,  which, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  Im[>crial  Mitji-ety,  hud 
fomented  the  Greek  insurrection,  in  order  to  render 
the  opportunity  more  favourable  for  an  attack  on 
Turkey,  which  they  hoped  would  grow  out  of  the 
ihsputes  which  they  hud  contrived  to  create  simultU' 
neou^ly  between  the  two  countries,  on  matters  uncon- 
nected widi  the  insurre-ction.  The  plan  was  ariruUy 
laid:  for  the  classical  recollections  which  attachtxl  to 
the  Grecian  .soil,  and  the  inhabitants  b<Mng  Christiana 
striving  to  cost  otT  the  yoke  of  inlideU,  threw  a' 
romance  into  tlie  cnuse  of  the  rcbeln,  and  enlisted 
public  sympathy  throughout  Europe  in  their  favour. 
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Such  vns  the  then  state  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  tliat  it  would  haw  bcon  impossible  for  nny 
Government  to  have  gone  to  war  in  defence  of  Turkey 
against  Russian  cnci-oachment,  solely  on  account  of 
the  incitlental  effect  it  would  hnve  in  injuring  the 
enuse  of  the  Greeks. 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion,  expressed 
in  n,  private  letter,  that,  '  unless  we  interposed  with  a 
'  Het^t  ill  thi2  Bkck  Sua,  a  Hussian  anuy  could  march 
'without  any  ecrious  obstacle  to  Constantinople;* 
*  although  *  she  might  not  accomplish  her  task 
'  without  a  tremendous  sacrifice.' 

Ill  this  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Canning's  first  object 
was  to  compose  the  differences  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  so  as  to  deprive  the  former  of  all  pretext  for 
war;  the  next,  to  bring  about  some  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  her  rebellious  subjects,  which, 
while  it  should  diminish  as  little  as  po9sil»le  the 
strength  and  reiiources  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
should,  jicverthelcss,  secure  the  Greeks  against  the 
oppressions  of  which  they  complained. 

It  was  wiih  this  view  that  Lord  Strongford  was 
instructed  to  do  his  utmost  at  Constantinople  to  induce 
the  Divan  to  yield  to  the  nxpdsitions  of  Russia, 
to  prevent  Russia  from  enforcing  them  by  arms. 
The  re<j[ui»ition9  were  not  only  R-jisonable  in  them- 
selves, but  the  one  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Bhick  Sen  (the  regulations  respecting  which  the 
Porte  had,  as  fur  as  regarded  Russia,  unwisely  and 
unfairly  altered)  was  of  a  nature  to  uffuct  materially 
for  the  worse  the  whole  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  which  dqiend  for  their  com- 
mercial prosperity  on  the  navigation  of  that  iidand 
sea. 
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Just  Trlicn  Lorcl  Strangford  had  brought  his  nego 
tiations  to  a  tcnninntion,  a  plan  of  i>acification  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Kussian  Government,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  wa»  accompanied  by  a  proposal  to  tho 
Allies  to  hold  conferences  on  the  aifaira  of  the 
East. 

The  succeeding  letter  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
the  then  position  of  the  Greek  question: — 

Mr  DEAR  Granville,  Ickwortb,  Nor.  15,  1814. 

With  rcgnrd  to  the  proposed  coufcrcnccs  cpoa  Orecoei. 
U])on  vhicli  you  wUh  to  know  what  you  are  to  sny,  7011  viU ' 
not  Bri)  ft  single  liue  in  the  correspondence  at  Paris.  We 
hare  never  yet  commimicstcd  with  France  upon  it ;  and  [ 
did  not  put  into  Stuart's  handit  for  hi.-(  own  infonnuttoti 
RUttcriaU  of  rrbich  there  was  no  immediate  occasioD  to  make 
use. 

We  hare  not  communicated  with  France — nor  France 
irith  us.  And  there  U  no  rciwou  (that  I  know)  wby  euu- 
fldenoGS  fthouM  not  sometimes  begin  on  one  side,  a«  well  a» 
on  the  other.  We  began  upon  South  America.  FrancC'J 
might  hare  br^un  upon  Greece:  the  rather  as  wckuovr  that 
alie  was  biifiy  there.  There,  too,  I  have  traced  Chateaubriand '• 
agenta,  perplexing  the  unhappy  Greeks  with  I  kuow  not 
what  abaurd  fancies  of  elcctirc  monarchies,  and  crusade 
againtl  the  infidels,  with  new  knighthoods  of  Malta  at  31.  6et.^ 
a  head. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  no  intercourse  with 
Greeks — none  except  sucb  as  became  unavoidable  in  llio  coo*^ 
flicting  cliaracter  of  neutral  and  belligerent — (and  that  hot 
going  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case).  Vi'c  have  lherefor«4 
nothing  to  tell  France,  beyond  what  France  ha*  known  u 
well,  and  as  won  as  we — that  Ruiwia  propotwd  a  couforcnce 
at  St.  Petcmbui^h  to  consider  of  a  jilan  of  [lacincntiiin  fiir 
(ircccc — that  slio  communicated  lhi»  plan  simiiltiineouMly  to 
tlie  four  Great  Powers  her  allies,  requesting  their  uhaerva- 
tiooa— that  one   of  those  groat  Powers,  1  know  not  which, 
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tiiiless  it  were  Russia  herself,  contrived  that  this  plan  Bhnul<l 
find  itit  vriiy  into  a  Paris  n(!visj>[i)ier,  whicli  newspnpcr  foaiid 
its  way  to  CoDstantinople  jnst  in  timo,  it  was  hoped,  by 
tomebodjf  (but  who  that  was  time  must  show)  to  frtiNtrntc 
Loid  StrnngfoM'H  negotiation  ;  that  Lord  Strangford  ucver- 
thelcBB  eucoeedcd  in  bringing  that  negotiation  to  an  i«aue 
which  entitles  the  Porte  to  claim,  and  \i*  m  mediators  to 
insist  upon,  the  rc>C8tahlishiTicnt  of  a  Russian  mission  at 
the  Porte  ;  that  our  answer  to  Russia  when  her  simultaneous 
OTorturc  was  madi^,  was  that  wc  could  uot  discuss  the  plan 
of  pacification,  nor  utter  the  word  (ireece  at  ('ouHtantinoplo 
or  ut  St.  Petersburgh,  until  the  said  ncgotiatiou  of  Lord 
Strangford  had  so  succeeded,  as  it  has  done  ;  and  until,  in 
eonsequeiice,  the  Russian  misxiou  should  be  so  rc-cstahltshcd 
U  wc  hare  a  right  to  cipcct  it  to  Ije.  That  Russia  having 
named  a  Minister  to  the  Porte,  has  1>een  recently  contending 
that  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  that  wc  (without  admitting 
that  assertion)  had  a^eed,  uevertlieless,  that  it  was  so  far 
advanced  towanls  fullilmcut  that  we  might  with  propriety 
think  of  a  plenipotentiary  to  discosa  the  terms  of  socoramo- 
dation,  which  it  might  be  fit  to  propose,  as  mediaton  to  tbo 
Greeks  and  I'urks ;  aud  tliat  it  might  perhaps  be  adviaabte 
to  AUgigest  to  both  parties  n  cessation  of  hoatilities  in  order 
that  sucli  discussion  might  1>egtn,  and  such  mediation  be 
oflcred.  So  far,  probably,  the  French  Government  know* 
all  that  we  do ;  but  not  from  ua.  But  what  it  perhaps  does 
not  know  yet  from  anybody,  and  certainly  not  from  ns,  is 
that  while  Count  Li  even  and  I  were  talking  of  this 
proposal  of  armistice,  cornea  a  letter  to  mc  from  the  Pro- 
nsional  Greek  Governmnit,  written  in  August  last,  probably 
jnat  after  the  receipt  of  the  French  pa{}er  containing  the 
Russian  plan  of  pacilicatiou,  in  whieli  letter  the  (Greeks  treat 
that  plan,  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  delibemtion,  as  a 
plan  for  giving  them  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  Turks, 
and  declare  that  they  would  pcrixh  to  the  buit  man  rather 
than  submit  to  be  negotiated  alraut  on  such  principtca. 
HtTCU|iun  we  say,  halt.  It  might  be  very  well  to  confer, 
end  to  mediate,  while  wc  had  any  pretence  for  believing  or 
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hoping  tlutt  either  of  the  two  oontCDiling  parties  could  hsil 
stich  un  intcrfL-mioc  with  ntiafnctioti.  But  now  that  vrc 
know  to  a  certainty  that  )x>th  parties  (for  the  Turks  had 
«)x>ken  tlieir  minds  iDo«t  unoourtcoiuly  about  the  RutKian 
plan  alrcadv)  are  deteraiined  to  haie  nothing  to  say  to  it — 
let  iia  paune  to  reflect  a  little  what  ntrthlj"  good  tliere  can 
be  in  going  on. 

So  Stratford  wan  ordereil  to  uniiack  hin  portmanteau, 
ami  I  came  bnck  to  Ickworth,  iNrtttr ptcasod  with  thcGmko, 
than  for  anj'tbing  that  they  have  done  since  Kpantiiiondas 
or  (as  Mr.  Ihlaxwdl,  tlie  Scotch  member,  pronounce*  the 
other  worthy)  of  Ilarrv  Stodgiton,  meaning,  it  was  supposed, 
Aristogeiton. 

Then  why  go  into  any  di»c»»ioii  upon  the  suhjcct  ?  aecms 
a  natural  <)ucstiou.  But  the  niiHweri*  clear.  For  tlie  same 
reason  for  which  Strangfonl  ha«  been  doing  Russinu  work 
for  the  last  three  years  at  Constantinople — to  prevent  if  pea* 
sihle  a  war  between  Rutwia  and  Turkey,  and  all  the  compli- 
caltona  to  which  that  war  must  give  rise.  Tbc  E.  of  R. 
is,  I  really  believe,  for  peace.  But  liia  council  art  at  Inut : 
divided  ;  bis  army  and  his  i>eo)de  are  for  war ;  and  when  one 
coi>!>ider!t  the  tciiiptaliun  of  a  Turkish  war-^tluit  is,  a  war  of 
certain  triumphs — and  perhaps  of  inordinate  auccets  against 
a  natural  enemy,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  feelings  of  the 
Russian  army  and  |)Coplc. 

To  gain  time,  therefore,  and  to  give  to  the  £.  of  R.  tho 
appearance  of  doing  aomtihing  towards  tbc  same  object 
which  would  be  to  tw  sought  in  vnx,  wax  tlie  motive  for  not 
discouraging  II.  1.  M.'s  desire  of  euusniting  with  his  allien. 

But  yuu  will  see  how  cautious  and  how  limited  waa  our 
eneoungrmrnt,  and  Iiuw  much  the  chapter  of  accidents  was 
rslied  on  for  delays ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  it  lias  in  tbia 
ilUtance  served  us  admirably. 

Vpon  all  this  matter  you  shall  have  detailed  and  ample 
information  ;  hut  I  Aa  not  say  that  you  shall  have  it  to  com> 
inunicatc  to  the  French  Oovcrumcnt — not  a  biL  ^Ve  have 
not  one  word  from  tliem  as  to  their  view*  of  this  question-— 
not  ono — and  Poliguac  is  utterly  uninstructed  upon  it  by  Iiia 
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Govcronieiit,  aii<1  utterly'  uiienlij^hteueO  upon  it  hy  ttny  know- 
ledge or  rcscnrclR'S  of  liis  ovtd. 

Their  object  Id  tliis,  aa  iu  tlie  Spanish  qitetttion,  was  to  let 
ua  tak«  our  line  first,  and  thfir*  to  fiml  tome  line  more  agree- 
able to  some  party  or  other — to  Russia  and  Ureoce,  or  to 
Turkey — one  or  all  of  these  thua  oun>,  and  to  make  a  left- 
handed  advantage  hy  taking  that  line. 

Radeit  iter  tietmm  in/erior.  Tliis  i*  the  due  of  their 
vhole  jwlicjr  OD  all  occasions  in  which  we  arc  engaged  in 
oummon. 

There  is  one  question,  bowcrcr,  upou  which  they  mt»e 
act  for  themselves — and  they  are  acting  ;  1  mean,  the  with- 
drawing  of  their  army  from  Spain.  In  tliat  transaction, 
laiascz  fairc.  Ask  DoqueBtiona;  evince  no  interest  (I  am 
•oft;  that  Percy  it«ked  a  question  of  Daman  tlie  other  day) ; 
give  no  opinion. 

Do  not  let  Fozio  hetray  you  into  giving  an  opinion  agfain. 
Retract  the  old  one,  if  you  can.  Never  mention  the  subject 
first,  and  when  mentioned  to  you  only  smile,  and  make  no 
oonfiilencca  even  as  to  the  mrauing  of  your  Hiniie,  with  yonr 
coUcogucs.  Why  ?  You  will  not  really  ask  that  question  ; 
but  if  you  did,  I  must  defer  answering  it  to  a  Atture  day. 

For  here  finishea,  or  nearly  ao,  the  seveuth  sheet,  and 
the  dressing-lH'll  has  rung. 

Ever,  my  dear  Oraniillc,  &e. 

Oio,  Cask  I  NO. 


The  Conference  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter 
took  place  towards  tlie  Wginning  of  the  following 
yeiir,  1815,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  went  on  a  special 
mission  to  St.  Petersburgli.  The  proceedings  are  thus 
described : — 

(Prhatt.) 
[Mr  J>r.x%  Granviile,  SiKlbr^ok,  April  u,  i8»5- 

I  liave  hennl  wmething  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Coo- 
ffcrenecs  at  St.  Petersburgh ;    nothing  could  be  better  calcu- 
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latod  d»D  what  T  Iiave  lieard  to  »atUfy  me  with  tlie  position 
wliioh  we  oociipy  in  rMpcct  to  those  Confcrenew. 

There  ia  evidently  a  wide  difference  of  opiniou  between 
the  two  ImperiAl  Courts  u|K>n  the  lint  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed iiitcTTciitioa.     Mettcruich  fluttered  himself  that  if  lie 
could  hare  had  ua  in  the  men,  the  Mill  wider  ditforcncu  be- ' 
tween  (what  he  Huppoood  to  bo)  our  opitiiouB,  aitd  thoee  botit'| 
of  Austria  and  Uuaaia,  would  have  brnuRht  them  comparm- ' 
tively  nearer  to  each  otlicr  by  rendering  uk  the  mark  of  ihcir 
common  attaek.     A  clex'cr  scheme  I  but  frustrated  in  the  out- 
act  ;  and  ao  tliey  have  been  reduced  to  quarrel  with  each  other. 

Aflk  Vilii-lc  if  he  sees  his  way  in  this  question,  and  tell 
him  tluit  it  is  matter  of  hi^h  smnscment  to  see  the  strait 
to  which  Metteruich  i»  reduced  between  the  wuth  to  do  some- 
thing, and  the  intcmnl  connetion  that  there  ia  nothing  tobtti 
done;  or  what  is  as.  good  (or  as  bail)  as   nothing — nothinyj 
but  what  Aurtria  has  abjured  as  illegitimate,  or  denounced! 
as  unctioning  our  example. 

These  objivtions  meet  them  at  every  turn,  and  literally 
block  every  exit  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  they  have  in- 
volve   themselves.      First.     Let    us   propose    to  the    Turk*, 
peace,  and  in  the  way  to  i^eaee,  armistice,  says  Ku««a.    Good, ' 
says  Austria ;  and  then  let  us  make  the  same  propoMitioii  to 
the  other  party. 

Ay,  but,  quotli  Austria,  that  Other  party  are  inturgenta. 

IVue,  replica  Russia ;  bat  if  the  Tnrks  are  not  reasonable, 
what  have  we  to  do  hut  to  take  part  with  the  Greeks,  or  at 
least  tc  say  tliat  vo  will  do  so  ? 

Never  with  my  goodwill,  rejoins  Austria ;  for  what  is  tliat 
but  the  very  thing  that  we  have  bcea  rebuking  EiigloiKl  for 
doing  with  Spanish  Anierica  T 

Tills  is  deadlock  the  firit. 

Tlie  second  is  of  anotber  faahiou.  We  must  put  a  stop 
to  this  horrible  war,  Hiya  Esterhaiy  to  me  one  day. 

C,  Must !  ^Vhy  so  T  T  do  not  nteaii  to  «ay  that  1  rthould 
Dot  be  iflad  to  put  an  end  to  it  or  to  any  other  war  in  Europe, 
because  wars  have  a  tendency  to  propagate  thenselveB  j  tad 
I  think  peace  neecuary  to  all  nations.     But  I  have  tuvet 
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understood  why  th'u  particular  war,  of  all  others,  is  selected 
aa  the  oue  tli;it  mwt  Ue  put  aii  cud  to,  at  vtliatcvcr  coitt.  I 
un  quite  of  another  opinion ;  I  thiak  titat  the  cost  raajr  bo 
much  greater  than  tlie  mischief. 

£.  Oh  I  this  is  very  well  for  you  who  sec  these  things  at 
a  distauce,  but  to  us,  nearly  nclglibouring  to  the  c»untrie:i  in 
which  such  ravngon  arc  going  on,  with  successful  iusurrcctioa 
before  our  eyes,  and  on  our  frontiers. 

C.  Oh,  oh!  You  admit  then  that  then?  arc  interests 
whieh  justify  nations  in  taking  their  own  measures  with  re- 
gard to  eountriea  in  a  state  of  oiril  war  ? 

£.  Yes;  but  not  in  favour  of  insurgents  against  the  parent 
State. 

C.  Nny,  th«n ;  what  i»  the  meaning  of  the  proposed  inter- 
vention?    Is  it  to  put  down  the  Greeks? 

E.  No ;  not  precisely  that.  No,  certainly  not  M«f ;  it  !• 
to  dueowUenance  the  Greeks,  perhaps,  so  fiir  as  to  let  them 
see  tliat  they  can  never  attain  their  object,  but  to  exhort  the 
Turks  to  be  rcjisouable. 

C.  But  how  if  the  Turks  will  not  be  reasonable  T 
E.  Oh  I  in  that  cnsc.  .  .  . 

C.  In  that  case,  wliatV  What!  was  Spain  reasonable, 
tliink  you? 

E.  Why,  certainly  Spain  waa  in  a  very  difBcidt  poBition. 
C.  Difficult  enough,  [  gt'unt ;  snd  no  is  Turkey.  But  do 
yon  mean  that  Turkey,  as  well  as  Spain,  has  a  right  to  be 
as  unreasonable  as  slic  pleases,  and  yet  that  the  case  would 
never  arise  in  uhicli  it  would  lie  justifiable  to  deal  with  the 
Greeks  tut  a  substantive  Power  ? 

£.  No ;  Buppoming  the  Turks  could  do  nothing  against  the 
Greeks,  and  yet  continued  unrcaHuuablc. 

C.  Exactly  the  case  of  Spain,  and  yet  what  has  been  your 
language  to  England  for  dealing  with  Spanish  Amerien? 

Such  i«  the  subsumce  not  of  one,  but  of  sundry  talks  that 
I  have  had  at  different  times  with  Eiterhaxy. 

The  result  of  which  is,  as  you  see,  to  bring  them  to  a 
deadlock  in  another  way.  Eitlicr  tltey  must  make  up  their 
minds,  in  some  snpposabic  case  (and  if  in  any  the  principle 
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ifl  admitted)  to  do  m  ire  have  done  (irliidi  Uiny  eolwidcr  u  , 
coil  lamination],  or  their  uoglo  purpose  (difigiiiae  it  lioir  tbey 
will)  it  to  put  ttovm  the  Greek  iiunirreclion. 

Now,  I  vcrilj-  l>cli«%*c  ttiis  to  be,  and  to  have  Iwcn  rU 
along.  Prince  Mctteniicli's  single  purpose.  And  hi*  misoii 
for  iritliing  to  go  about  it  in  a  Conference  vritli  tu,  »  party  to 
tliat  Coufcrence,  i  take  to  be  this. 

He  kiionH  the  Emperor  of  RuKsia  not  to  ngree  witli  bim 
iu  his  single  object.  He  knovs,  therefore,  tliat  if  /Acy  /urn 
begin  the  diKcusaion,  they  mu«t  difler.  But  he  knows  the 
Emperor's  opinion  to  be  not  for  Kiting  vp  the  Greek  iomir- 
rection,  bitt  oulyfur  not  putting  it  down.  Ours,  he  flattered 
liiniK'lf  (vcr)'  mUtakeiily),  wouid  be  for  wtltHff  it  up.  Our 
entrance  into  the  Conference,  therefore,  would,  by  tlw  infiu 
sion  of  a  more  violent  opinion,  change  the  |>u)>ition  of  tlie 
Emperor  of  lluwiu  from  extreme,  and  adverse  to  AuHtria,  to 
midille  between  Austria  aud  us ;  and  tJteu,  villi  the  ludp  of 
Spauiith  America  for  a  topic,  aud  of  the  diverging  of  iutcroet 
iKtween  ua  and  Itussia  as  to  the  ntari time  questions  in  Gntct, 
rrince  Metternicli  flattered  biniAcIf  that  the  habit  of  oppoai* 
tion  to  ua  would  have  led  Uussia  by  degrees  to  itide  with 
Austria,  firwt  aa  a  nmlialur  between  two  extreme  opinions, 
hut  subsequently  aa  adopting  that  otio  of  the  two  to  which 
site  WM  the  least  angrily  op|>used. 

I  liavc  little  doubt  that  Mettcmich's  calculations  were 
right.  Such  would  have  been  the  cflcct  of  going  witli  tbcm 
into  the  Confercooe,  By  nimply  keeping  nnay,  we  have  Iclt 
them  to  deal  with  each  other,  and  the  conscqueuoe  Itaa  been 
the  c()lltt>iou  which  Mctteniidi  wished  to  avoid. 

What  will  happen  next  rcniainit  to  be  seen.  Hie  beat 
thing  for  the  cause  would  bo  the  adjournmeat  of  tbe  Coii' 
ferencca.  Hie  beat  thiug  for  us  tluil  they  sliould  go  on  and 
cud  in  nothing. 

Stratford's  last  letters,  which  are  of  the  l^lh  of  Alarcb,  anil 
which  n:achi-d  ine  laxt  night  (by  u  courier  of  Count  Licrcii'i>), 
do  not  enable  me  to  judge  which  of  tlie  re»ult*  in  the  aio«t 
likely.      I  expect  a  nieam-ngrr  from  him  every  day. 
Ever,  my  dear  G.,  yours  aOeetiouatclv. 

*0.  C. 
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The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  so  cVisplcaseil  with  the 
Britbh  Government  fur  refusing  to  take  jiart  in  chu 
Conferences,  that  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  not 
again  discuss  the  sulijcct  with  England.  Towards 
the  middle  of  June,  1825,  tlioro  were  s^Tiiptoms  of  a 
disposition  not  to  adhere  tou  tirnily  to  this  detenuuiu- 
tion;  for  on  the  3rd  of  that  month  Mr.  Canning 
writes : — 

E>-erytlung  iilironil  HM^mn  htill.  I  may  kitow  wliut  juuttd 
in  tlie  Conferences  at  St.  Pctereburgli,  if  I  chooK  to  a»k  Lieven 
or  Maltxalin.  But  I  have  very  little  curiosity,  niiil  »iiice  the 
Autocrat  imposed  the  silence,  he  may  keep,  or  break  it  u  lie 
liken  l)ei>t. 

The  Conferences  ended  111 11  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  three  Courts  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the 
Sultan,  between  him  and  his  insurgent  Hubjccts.  The 
proposal,  when  made,  was  rejected,  almost  with  con- 
tempt, and  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  having  re- 
fused to  resort  to  coercion  in  case  the  overture  should 
be  disregarded,  the  position  of  the  Emperor  was  not 
agreeable,  and  the  Imperial  anger  was  roused. 

Tbe  Conferences  mcrr  eloscd  iu  form  at  the  latter  end  of 
August  (i)ii5),ani)  the  Kmi>erorenmiiIained  in  terms  of  great 
bitterucas  of  the  treatment  «rhtch  he  hud  mot  with  from  hit 
Allies ;  at  the  same  time  ho  throw  out  bint*  lliat  the  Greek 
^uextion  iiaa  not  tlie  only  grouud  of  diflVreiioe  lietween 
lliisiits  and  Turkey ;  nud  tliat  if  Rtmuui  gricvuiicc«  had  been 
ahaiKJonod  for  European,  the  failure  of  the  tatter  would  be  a 
reason  for  more  iwremptorily  iuMixtiug  upon  sutitfoction  upoa 
the  other  points  of  dispute.* 


*  Vidt  Political  Life,  toL  ii.  {>.  430.  The  history  of  ilie  diplo- 
matio  truiaaetigns  on  this  qiuntioOi  b  g^ven  io  cliapt«r»  iv,  xii.  and 
icTt.  of  tbut  work. 
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In  tliis  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Canuing  thus  wrote  to 

Lord  Granville : — 

Aagart  13,  1813. 

The  dcspatcIiCT  wLicIi  you  fonrardcd  to  mc  by  the  laat 
invsHpii^cr  iroin  Sir  II.  Wollealey  are,  iiidocc),  in  one  scdk 
uitifefactory.  Tliiit  rogue  itldtcrnich  1  hour  provoking  it 
mti»t  be  to  him  to  find  himself  placed  exactly  in  tlte  fiiaeure 
which  he  had  clefl  fur  uh,  and  forced  to  roar  uod  remoiuttrate 
with  hia  own  luDgs  against  these  projects,  nhiclt,  nbcD  we 
anticipntvd  them,  he  denied,  and  whieh  be  reMcrved  in  bis 
ovn  secret  mind  for  ax  tlie  trouble  and  the  oilium  (with 
Riuaia)  of  combating  and  counteracting. 

Silly  Mr.  Tomkin» !  (as  ]  beard  one  of  the  Littleton 
girls  singing  tliv  other  night]  if  the  Kmpcror  of  Busua  ao 
quiesbea  in  the  rebuff  of  the  Forte,  sillier  if  he  threitten*  irnr, 
and  ia  atU-rwariU  deterred  from  mukiug  it,  by  such  argmueuta 
Dfl  Metteniieh  la  prepared  to  bring  against  his  purpose,  which 
arc  in  truth,  only  the  wrong  side  outwanis  of  tbo»c  which  I 
used,  interrogatively,  last  year;  when,  if  he  could  cither  have 
answered,  or  admitted  them  to  1>c  (as  they  were)  uuaii>.nxT> 
able,  he  {Mcttcmicb)  niipht  have  saved  himself  and  bia 
Goveninient  the  regret  of  having  made  a  very  fniilinh  lignre. 
But  now,  and,  from  Mettcrnieh,  after  all  the  counsel  they 
have  had  together,  to  be  driven  from  liia  purpoae  by  argu- 
ments against  interference  coming  from  his  aocomplioe  in  all 
aorta  of  interferences,  I  must  own  that  I  shall  think  more 
meanly  of  Alcxandcx  than  I  have  ever  done  hitherto,  if  ho 
exhibits  a  docility  so  very  supple,  and  surprising. 

Yet  to  go  to  war  against  the  protestation  of  Austria  and 
of  France,  and  with  ICnglanil,  long  a^  protesting,  and  now 
unfettered  by  any  pledge  or  participation  uf  couucil,  standing 
by  I  I  cannot  believe  that  be  will  lisk  it.  My  rellecttous 
come  back,  therefore,  like  Miss  Littlctou's  song,  to  *  silly 
Mr.  Tomkins.'  Metternich  has  to  tlumk  his  own  JintMe,  if 
he,  and  not  I,  is  the  cruel  I'olly  Hopkins  who  steps  between 
Mr.  T.  and  his  dnirca. 

Vill^te,  I  Bupiiose,  cfui  wiah  no  otlicr  than  to  see  hu  two 
—two  great  aUiea  at  this  dead  lock  ;  but  1  should  like  to  too 
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liU  ftmvrer  to  tUiii  Rusainii  prapo^ition,  which  Wvlleslt^  re- 
preMitls  n»  crcu  more  decided  tban  tliat  of  Aaatria.  1 
rejoice  that  Prussia  has  blaadered ;  it  i»  the  l«a«t  v,i»e  Conrt 
in  Eiiropt",  a«  WcrtUtT  is  the  Icjwt  wi«;  of  Prussian  Ministers, 
and  Uieretbre  likely  enough  to  be  recalled  to  siiccved  to  the 
jKMt  of  t^rftt  MinUtcr  on  Ik-nintorfT'e  retircnieut. 

I  have  never  had  occasion  to  take  any  trouble  about 
Berlin  yet,  but  if  Werther  geU  there,  I  think  I  may  find 
some  amuacment  in  phtying  him  a  little. 

Why  iit  it  that  I'ruNKia  U  so  much  the  fno»t  imilinnnl  of  all 
the  Alliul  Powers,  and  pronuunce*  herself  always  in  the  moi^t 
numeasured  aiul  unsuitable  teruia?  Saved,  if  ever  country 
toa*,  by  the  voluntary  impulse  of  the  people,  why  is  it  tliat 
the  Uoremment  of  I'mssia  ia  of  all  (iMvernnieiita  the  most 
oi^ntationsly  anti-popular  in  iu<  politia?  Can  Poiso  IcU  ? 
You  mif-ht  propound  it  to  him  amicably,  aa  a  question  which 
you  are  ciirious  to  liave  solved. 

The  consequence  of  the  disagreement*  between  the 
Allied  Powers,  find  the  known  alteration  of  Mr.  Can* 
ning's  position  with  his  own  Court  (trhich  has  been 
already  described)  led  the  Russian  Government  to 
begin  to  look  to  him  for  assistance;  und  before 
the  end  of  October  of  the  verj'  year  in  which  the 
Alliance  had  been  offended  by  the  recognition  of 
Sjiuni^h  America,  and  the  Czar  had  dechu'ed  that  he 
would  not  in  any  way  dii»cui»  the  subject  of  Greece 
with  the  British  Goverament,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor had  expressed  bis  witih  to  Mr.  Cunning,  that  he 
would  take  the  question  into  his  own  hands,  since 
Great  Britain  was  the  only  Power  which  could  bring 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. 

On  the  J5th  of  October,  1815,  he  thtia  writes  from 
Seaford : — 


II  u 
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Mv  DEAn  LlVBBPOOL, 

Kticlo»cd  IK  ft  mcmornndiim  of  what  paMOtl  willt  I>ierm 
ycstcrdny,  when  he  came  OTcr  from  Brighton  (according  to 
an  appoititraeiit  made  in  towii)  to  pay  mc  «  vwt. 

He  wu  (Idigbtcd  with  the  permission  to  come,  and  bw,  I 
rcrily  believe,  opened  hia  whole  mind  to  mc. 

Ceruiiil}'  wc  liavv  had  no  such  conttdfucc  from  any  other 
of  the  continental  Powers, 

The  wratlt  agaiiiKt  Anstria,  or  rather  KgaiiHt  Prince 
Metleniich,  is  great,  and  I  must  own  not  undcseriH.  I 
hegin  to  think  that  the  time  ajiproaihes  when  tomelhinif  niiint 
lie  dono ;  but  not  till  Auittria  a*  well  as  France  hns  ])ut  into 
unr  hands  the  dealing — firBt  with  Russia,  and  then  with  the 
jmrtics  to  the  war,  1  am  (luitp  clear  that  there  is  no  honesty 
in  Mctternich,  and  that  wc  cannot  enter  into  joint  concert 
with  him,  without  the  certainty  of  Iwiiig  Iwtrayod. 

It  is  not  only  his  pniclicc,  but  in  our  cji&c  it  will  be  bis 
pride  ftud  [ileosare. 

At  leaM,  however,  wc  now  know  dearly  enough  tho 
points  of  difference  between  ns  and  tlie  Alliftiice  generally. 
and  between  the  members  of  the  AlUnncc  among  themsclvc*, 
and  wc  know  our  points  of  agreement. 

Ever  yours,  O.  C. 

Mr.  Canning  had  not  long  to  wnit  for  the  antici- 
]Kito<l  step  being  tnkei)  by  the  anibassadore  of  Friitice 
Mnd  Austria.  Tlii»  appears  from  tlie  following  letter 
to  Lord  Granville,  within  only  a  fortnight  after  tlie 
preceding  one  shortly  after  bis  return  to  London. 

{Private  and  Pulilical.) 

Mt  wEAii  Gkanv.lli;,  P-^8"  O***-  ^«^-  8.  "8^5, 

The  deaj«tclicB  to  Stuart  and  Strangfbrd,  which  I  send  for 

yonr  pcruiud  to-day,  will  put  you  fully  in  poaoession  of  luy 

Turco-Qreco*Uuseinu  i>olitics. 

You  hare  actit    HunkisHoa  back  in  a  most  philhellenic 

temper,  bnt  I  think  lie  is  satisfied  ngwa  rea<liug  wlut  I 
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Imvc  written,  and  upon  hearinp;  what  I  have  to  say,  that  1 
ha* e  dune  as  inucli  ii»  it  wiw  s«fi;,  or  pnideut  to  do  nt  present. 

The  Turks  may  w  receive  Stratford's  overture  as  to  make 
another  more  noeTul  or  jiructicable.  But  in  irluitevcr  direc- 
tion that  move  in  mndv,  to  do  any  good  we  must  make  it 
alone.  Combined  operation  ia  nonscDse  in  a  case  in  whi«h 
the  principles  on  which  we  and  our  AUieN  act,  arc  as  diSer- 
cnt  as  the  objects  at  vhich  wc  respectively  aim. 

Do  ;on  imagine  that  I  should  e%'er  have  aetUed  the  quc)i> 
lion  between  Portugal  and  Bniril,  had  I  let  Russia  and 
I'ru^ia  hat  e  voices  in  it ;  or  even  if  1  ha^l  not  shaken  olF  Auk- 
tiia,  tut  a  co-agent,  when  wc  came  to  the  practical  issue?  I 
need  not  ask  you  what  help  France  vould  have  Ijceii  in  it, 
seeing  what  fhe  attempted  the  last  momcut  nt  the  risk  of 
failure,  and  with  the  certainty  of  detection.  There  b  not 
a  graiu  of  faith  in  Acr,  nor  of  directnesw  in  any  one  of 
them,  except  indeed  in  Prussia,  who  is  n  downright  grenadier 
who  has  no  notion  of  politics  but  the  drum-bead  and  caUo'- 
Dinc- tails. 

I  flatter  myself  I  sent  Poliguac  away  to-day  in  a  per- 
plexity. I  should  like  to  know  bow  he  represents  our  eonver- 
satiou.  The  only  |H)int  lliat  I  made,  or  meant  to  make  clear 
to  him  was  'point  d'iitlrrvtntion  armic.'  Yor  tlie  rest  I 
wished  to  leave  him  as  much  at  aea  as  possible.  He  spoke 
over  to  roe  Dnmae's  speech  to  you,  nlraut  the  dant^er  of  letting 
the  Emperor  of  Ilussia  find  his  w»y  to  Constantinople. 

'  But  if  that  in  what  you  dread,'  said  [,  '  do  you  not  see 
*  that  your  proposal  of  a  combined  intervention  leadx  bini 
'  there  quite  aa  directly  as  leaviag  him  alone  ?* 

'How  so?' 

'  Why,  juat  as  the  Congress  at  A'crona  led  you  into  Sp&in. 
'  RccoU(!ct  the  principle  u))on  whicli  KtiMiia  calls  ujion  tier 
'  allien  is  that  of  the  lioly  Alliance  The  Alliance  is  aecurcl- 
'  ing  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  doctrine,  and  I  supixue  ac< 
'  cording  to  yours  (for  1  do  not  know  that  France  liait  dis* 
'  avowed  it),  a  conibinatiun  of  the  great  Powers  to  preserve  the 
'  general  peace  of  the  world — by — not  otdy  preventing  the  con- 
'  flict  of  nations  with  each  other,  but  quelling  or  crushing  in 

u  u  2 
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'tkebwl  tlicir  intorniii  iliK^cnsion*.  Every  State  Paper  of 
'the  Bmpcror  of  Russia  upon  ilic  Greek  qucstioD — I  beg 
'  you  to  rcjuL  tlicm  all  thfoiigli  wlien  tou  ^  home — jilaces 
'  the  proposed  intcnpntioii  l)ctwccn  Tnrkry  ant!  Orpccc  itpoo 
'  tliiii  footing.  I'iedmoiit  aiid  Naples  were  OUttirbed,  aays 
'  he;  Allied  Btiropc  enw  the  (lauiger,  itnd  Austria,  lui  the  neigfa- 

*  liouriiig  Power,  was  dcpiit«)  as  the  3);ent  of  Allied  Europe, 
'  y  meitrt  ordre.  Sjuuii  wiw  in  a  Mate  of  nnarchj,  Alliril 
'  Europe  consulted,  armed  interrciitton  was  decided  npou, 
'  am!  France,  m  lUc  nei)(liboiiriiig  Power,  wa«  commitsioned 
'  to  carry  that  decision  into  cScct,  Here  is  a  third  case  id  tlie 
'  oonvuliiioiia  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Let  Allied  Europe 
'  meet  ii^>in,  and  liy  niialo|!y  nud  implic»Hon  not  to  be  re- 
'  silted,  let  the  neij;hljo«riug  Power  be  deputed  to  set  lliose 
'  conrulniona  nt  n»t.  Thi«  I  ettn  tell  yon,  if  yon  do  not 
'  already  know  it,  is  lI.I.M.'s  mcauing  wbcu  he  summons  a 
'  Cougresa  upon  Turkey  and  (ireeee.      Nor  do  I  nee  how  it  m 

*  poenblo  for  rvttg  auires,  niemberB  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
'and  e*|>(Tially  for  you,  France  (who  aa  I  »ay  were  sent  by 
'the  Holy  Alliaiicv  into  S|uiin,  where  by  the  way  you  still 
'  remain)  to  avoid  following  out  the  principle*  of  Ijuybnch 
'  ftod  Verona,  in  a  n»€  whicli,  if  once  a<lDiittcd,  they  are  to 
'  the  full  as  applicable  as  in  either  of  the   preceding  one*. 

*  We  who  prolOMtnl  ngainnt  the  decision  of  Verona,  and,  in 
'  some  sort,  of  Laybach,  arc  at  liberty  to  protest  against  tlio 
'  Em|)crnr  of  Kuwia'tt  march  to  Coiintiuitinople  in  a  rcprtv 
'  Bcntatirc  capacity,  as  in  his  pereonal  one.  Bui  you  ran 
'  only  cotutRtently  protest  against  it,  if  )i«  acta  from  himwlf, 
'  and  therefore  yon  Binat  avoid  the  Cougresa,  tu  which  he 
'  would  seek  and  obtain  (if  you  follow  out  your  own  phucj- 
'  pica)  a  delegated  autlwrity  to  do  tlie  very  thing  which  you 

*  raovt  dread  his  doing.' 

TImr  waa  a  great  deal  more  of  thiH  chiefly  to  pinxlc  and 
pltgiM  him,  and  to  cnalile  him  to  ptizxlc,  nod  plague  hia  per* 
Adioaa  Gorcroment,  the  former  of  which  effects  it  oertaiuly 
had,  and  I  live  in  liopes  that  it  will  have  the  other.  But 
lliougii  the  object  was  thus  illegitimate,  the  reasoaiog  i*  Icgi- 
tiniato  in  all  its  points. 
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The  Emperor  of  Ruaaia's  meaniDg  it  what  I  describe  it  to 
be.     And  he  is,  guoad  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  the  right. 

It  is,  however,  some  satisfaction  to  find  the  membere  of 
that  illuBtrioufl  body  coming  one  by  one  fo  confess  that  we 
aloue  can  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties. 

So  has  said  Count  Lieren.  So  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  so 
to-day  Prince  Polignac ;  in  terms  more  unqualified  than  either 
of  the  other  two.     The  Prusi  I  never  see. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Geo.  Canmnq. 
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ORBMt     AFPAIRS  —  DKATU     Ur     TUB     KUPCHOH     ALKXANDKR  — 

Ul'KB    OF    WCLLIXOTOn's   MISSION   TO    BT.    PBTEItSSrROU 

OltEBK    PROTOCOL — OUtKK   TRKATIT. 

''PIIK  deatli  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  took  place 
-'-  unexpectedly  at  Taganrog,  on  ttie  ist  day  of 
December,  1825. 

Before  his  Imperial  Majesty's  death  Lord  Strangford, 
who  had  won  Mr.  Ginning's  good  opinion,  by  the  skill 
Qiid  jiid>;ment  which  he  had  di»pluye<l  at  Constunii- 
nople,  had  been  sent  as  amlMissador  to  St.  Pelersburgh. 
He  there  made  certain  iiiiauthonzed  proposals  to  thftj 
Russian  Government,  which  it  was  necessary  to  dia 
avow.  It  mis  consequently  thought  advisable  to 
send  some  distinguished  person  to  converse  with 
the  new  Emperor,  and  to  ascertain  his  real  M-nti- 
ments.      The  choice  fell  on  the  Duke  of  Welliui;< 


ton ;    ttie    decision 

Granville: — 


is   thus  made  known   to   Lot 


[Private  and  CotifideiUial.) 
Mv  DF.AR  G1UJ.VILLR,  Foreign  Office,  Jnn.  ,3.  t8j6. 

I  h«vo  determined  to  wad  the  Duke  of  Welliug;toa  to 
Petenburgh.  1  j>rt>(H(sed  it  to  tlie  Kiug  ulmowl  an  aoou  as 
the  event  wiut  known ;  but  his  Miu«sty  doubled — solely, 
hoirCTor,  on  the  ground  of  tlio  Duk<;'!t  Itnilth.  I  pcnunded 
hia  Majetty  to  kt  inc  trjr  tlie  question  upon  Ibo  Duke,  with 
*u  expreu  uitiRialioo  of  his  Majcotj's  commtinds  lliat   he 
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eliuuld  not  iimk-rtukc  ttic  mjiuion,  utilcns  he  fdt  hiniBolf 
strong  enough  to  go  through  with  it,  ami  unltvts  hln  inctlicul 
attvioen  coiicurrvtl  in  the  Knmc  opinion.  The  Duke  not  only 
acccptcil,  but  jumped,  aa  I  foresaw  that  he  would,  at  tlie 
))ro|)osal.  'Never  hettpr  in  hix  life,'  'ready  to  net  out  in 
R  vcek,'  and  the  likv  cxprewtions  of  alertness,  lenrc  no  doubt 
upon  my  mind  that  the  selection  of  another  person  wuuhl 
hnve  done  hi»  health  more  prejudice,  than  all  the  frosts  or 
thaws  of  the  hyperborean  regions  ean  do  to  it. 

It  i.i  only  thU  morning  tlial  I  have  been  able  (partly  from 
the  Duke's  nljMMice  from  town — hut  partly,  also,  from  my 
own  incesuiant  oceupatiouH)  to  have  a  full  talk  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  I  aui  perfectly  satisfied,  and  so,  I  believe,  is 
he:  he  with  my  iutcDliou9,  and  I  with  his  diH[KKtitioii  to 
execute  them,  not  only  fairly,  but  strenuously. 

I  have  since  seen  Liercn  (for  tho  first  time  since  lie  has 
lo»t  bis  mattle*),  who  received  the  iufunuuUon  of  the  Duke's 
destination — fint  with  astonishment,  and  then,  UteraUg,  with 
tears  of  pleasure,  at  hating  to  aiinonncc  to  bin  (.'ourt  aucb  a 
proof  of  my  resolution  to  carry  into  effect  the  system  of 
renewed  coiiridciicv  which  I  bad  openetl  to  him  (Lteven)  in 
October,  and  which  tjtniugford  has  taken  such  ingenious 
pains  to  deuioliNh. 

Ui»  astonishment  was  on  acconnt  of  former  diffcrenccB 
(of  which  Lieven  knew,  perboiK*,  mure  than  1  Ao  mviielf;. 
and  also  of  presumed  dificrcnces  on  the  subject  of  Russia 
itself,  and  of  the  Greek  question ;  Lieven  knowing  my  in- 
tention* (as  I  \ia\e  H»id],  and  bvlieviug  [nit  he  told  me  al 
Brighton  two  mouths  ego)  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  be 
rutbi-r  in  the  opiuiuiis  wliicli  StraiigTort]  baa  attempted  to 
substitute  for  mine.  Arc  you  aetonished  too?  Perhaps  so. 
But  you  are  both  wrong.  The  Duke  of  Wellingtoti  would 
out  have  done  for  any  purpose  of  mine  a  twelvemonth  s|n>. 
Ko  more  would  confidence  with  Russia.  But  now — the  ultra 
syKtcm  being  diiK>olve<l,  by  the  carrying  of  every  |>oint  which 
they  opposed — the  elements  of  that  system  have  become 
UNcalile  for  good  ptirpoties.  I  hope  to  oave  Ureece  through 
the  agency  of  the  Russian  name  upon  the  fears  of  Turkey, 
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irithcKit  a  HAT,  vrl)icb  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  tlic  Sttcst , 
cnui  to  deprecate ;  mid  I  nmd  tlie  Duke  of  Welliugtou  to>] 
the  autocrat,  irithoat  any  apprehension  that  he  will   At 
ill  liu  own  head,  or  put  into  tlie  autocrat's,  any  chiuier*  of  »' 
new  Holy  ^Vllisnoc.     De  plua — the  Duke  of  Wellington   i» 
the  only  agent  by  whom   I  could  supprew,  and  cstiu^iali 
Strangfofd. 

The  eiiclooed  copy  of  my  prirate  letter  to  Stratford,  bf 
the  hiot  RiiMM'nger,  will  put  you  n#  much  in  powewJon  of 
my  notions,  as  I  am  yet  master  of  them  myself.  Betum  it, 
for  I  have  no  other  copy. 

Ever  affectionately  yotira, 

Gkorok  C.iKNi:«<). 

P.S.^OA*erre — The  Duke  of  Wcllington'B  appoiutinent  i« 
a  profound  secret,  known  only  to  tlie  King,  Liverpool,  Lteven, 
flud  himself,  beyond  the  staff  of  this  office. 

In  A  letter,  dated  April  4,  after  the  Oiitte  had] 
1>ocn  a  sliuit  time  at  St.  Pctcrsburgh,  Mr.  Caimuigf 
writes  to  Lord  Granville: — 

To  aay  the  truth — Nicholas  pnxzles  me  exceedingly,  and 
M.'em*  to  linve  puKxled  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  perhapa 
himEclf. 

The  [>olicy  which  lie  now  profeasea,  u  anything  hut  Alex- 
ander's  policy.  EW,— if  that,  intieed,  victe  Alcsander'ft  policy 
at  l)ottom,— why,  in  the  name  of  common  senac,  liave  wotMeU;! 
plagued  for  the  last  three  years  with  Mcmoirts  npon  Or 
aud  ohligationH  to  co-reUgionnairti,  and  been  so  often  re. 
proacJtcd  by  RuMJa  for  our  a|>aUiy  on  behalf  of  a  Christian 
people? 

Tkttc  )•  one  comfort,  hown-er,  in  thit  turn  ofaffain.  It 
will  enahle  you  to  plague  Werther.  Stimulate  him  by  eoliU 
Dcu,  and  iipporrnt  di«Mrnt,  to  a  higli  Oreek  crusading  tone  ; 
nud  then  see  how  he  will  look,  when  he  comes  to  learn  from 
his  Court  that  the  Gnrck»  arc,  after  oil,  rcboU,  and  not 
worthy  of  the  >ym]>nlby  of  a  legitimate  Oorcmmeiit. 

Meantime,  however,  tt  is  difficult  to  deal  with  Niebolu  t 
aud,  n»  to  his  advisers,  uo  mau  knons  where  to  Gud  tlieu. 
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The  following  to  Lord  Grunville,  dated  April  14, 
1826,  shows  that  Mr.  Canning  was  Dot  quite  jtleased 
with  his  8|K;cial  ambassador : — 

No  meaaeiiger  yet  froin  the  Duk*  :  but  nnytliiiig  that  he 
can  bring  is  known  from  Paris  to  most  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  here.  The  otily  thing  tliat  they  do  not  know  (or, 
so  fiir  Bw  I  can  make  out,  suspect)  is,  lliat  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  in  Nicholas's  confidenee  a<t  to  intentions.  The 
one  thing  that  I  cannot  underrtniid  is  why  the  Duke  hns  hccn 
so  much  more  hrifk  in  his  conitnunicationB  to  you  and  Lord 
Clanwilliam  thfta  to  mc.  It  is  not  for  vunt  of  mcMCugers 
at  his  disposal. 

I  do  not  know  any  more  than  you  do,  on  wlint  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  grounds  liis  hoi>ca  that  the  peace  between 
Huasia  and  Turkey  will  not  he  interrupted.  And  I  cannot  help 
calling:  to  mind,  that  lie  returned  from  Verona  with  exactly  the 
same  profcssionn  of  confidence,  rei^peeting  the  non-eseculiou 
of  the  project  for  the  invasion  of  Spain. 

Poligoac  has  just  now  communicated  to  me  the  moanioga 
and  apprehensions  of  hi»  Qovemmcnt. 

Four  days  later  he  writes : — 

I  linve  got  no  tntctligenco  from  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington. 
lie  was  to  despatch  a  inv«tengcr  from  St.  Peter>)iurgli  on 
the  1st,  who  ought  to  have  been  here  before  this  time. 

}Ic  will  now  bring  mc  nothing  that  all  the  world  docs  not 
already  know;  except,  indeed,  the  information  whether  the 
note  transmitted  to  M.  Mineiacky*  is  according  to  the 
original  te»t  rommunient«'d  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Duke; 
or,  as  altered  according  to  tho  Duke's  suggestions.  For 
many  reasons  I  hope  the  former. 

The  note  referred  to  had  been  shown  to  the  Duke, 
after  it  hud  been  sent  off  two  days;  but  he  was  un- 
fairly led  to  believe  tliat  it  might  still  l>e  altered, 
which  induced  liim  to  offer  souiu  euggestious,  which 


*  The  Bu»ian  Chargd  d'AGTairea  at  th«  Portd 
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are  those  to  which  the  letter  alludes,  and  vhicb,  of 
conrBe,  could  not  have  been  adopted. 

In  the  memorandum  (mentioned  in  the  last  chapter) 
which  was  given  by  Prince  Lieven  to  Mr.  Canuitig  at 
Seaford  in  October,  it  was  asserted  that 

Before  Ibrahim  Paclia'a  army  iras  put  in  caotion,  an  agree- 1 
nient   wait   ciiicreil   into  by  tlic   Portt*  with   tlie   I'acha  of  i 
Egypt,  that  whattner  part  of  Greece  Ibrahim  might  eonqucr 
alimihl  be  at  bin  (b^poKal;  and  that  tlir  Paolia's  (ilan  for  dia- 
|>oeiug  of  his  conquest  was   {and  was  stated    by  the  Porte' 
to  be,  and  liad  been  approved  by  Die  Porte)  to  rcrooro  the 
whole  Greek  population,  carrying  them   off  into  Htavery  in 
Egypt,  or  elsewhere,  and  to  rejieople  the  country  with  Egyp- 
tians, and  otbcnt  of  the  Mahometan  rebgion. 

So  atrocious  a  design  at  first  sight  appeared  to  Mr. 
Cauning  incredible,  Ixit  the  reports  of  llritisli  OlHciuIs 
in  the  East  established  its  truth,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Porte  at  first  denied  it.  On  April  25,  i8a6, 
lie  writes: — 

The  Porte  stoutly  denies,  or  rather  the  Rei^i  KfTcndi  has,  in 
ft  private  audience,  given  Stratford*  to  understand  that  tlio 
Porte  wUl  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  plan  as  that  attri- 
buted to  Tbrnhim  Piiclin.  Ibnibini  uii  hi^  part  gnvc  no  other 
answer  to  ('aptain  Spencer  (whom  Sir  Frwlciick  Adam  sent  to 
put  tbe  qunttion  to  him]  than  that  he  (Ibnliim)  wam  only  the 
Ecrrantof  the  Porte,  and  that  In  the  Porte  the  apphmtion  iiinst 
be  made,  if  we  wii>h«l  for  inforniRtiou.  Tlii*  unnwcr  led  ma 
to  Huspcvt  the  imputation  to  be  true.  Wc  shall  xec  to  what 
extent  tlic  Porte  goen  in  itn  written  reply  to  an  official  note, 
which  Stratford  was  about  to  pre««nt  on  the  vuhjeet. 

The  result  ofthe  Duke's  mission  to  the  C/jir  waa  tho 
signature  of  the  celebrated  Protocol  between  Groat  Uri- 
taili  and  Kussia,t  which  regulated  the  action  of  the  two 


*  Mr.  Sltntfurd  Canning,  now  Lord  Stntfurd  da  RnldUtb. 
t  IaMr1«d  at  length  in  Fcliticai  £[/«,  vol.  iL  p.  4B7. 
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Powers  in  the  afFtttrs  of  (he  East,  whereby  the  Greek 
question  vras  brought  into  a  train  of  settlement,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Russia,  but  without,  affording  to 
Russia  opportunities  of  undue  aggrandizement.    ' 

The  Protocol  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  other 
Allies,  who  were  to  be  invited  to  become  parties  to  it. 

Before,  however,  any  steps  were  taken  for  this 
object  a  fresh  complication  arose,  from  the  con<luct 
of  the  Frcneh  Govcriunent  in  denying  to  the  Greeks 
a  national  flag.  Mr.  Cunning  thus  argues  upon  the 
measure — 
Mr  DEAR  Granville,  Brighlou,  June  aa,  i8»6, 

A»  part  tit  tlw  Greek  qucvtioii  I  forbcu*  writing  nn^'tluDg 
officiat  to  j'ou  on  the  new  concert  kctweea  Austria  and 
France,  to  exliiiguish  the  Greek  marine.  Wljcn  yoa  nee 
Villcle  you  may  tell  him  from  mc  tliat  he  has  come  to 
what  appear*  to  me  to  be  a  very  forinidal>le  resolii- 
tion.  To  make  the  whole  navy  of  a  country,  whiithcr 
mercantile  or  wurlikc,  reKjionitibIc  for  tlie  abuse  of  the 
national  Hag,  in  certain  iuatancee,  is  at  lea«t  a  new  doctrine 
of  intcrnatiooal  law.  To  deny  a  tiatioual  Rag  to  insurgents 
is  not  certainly  a  new  doctrine.  It  is,  indeed,  tliat  winch 
Auatria  liaa  pluiiily  and  publicly  maintained  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Greek  struggle.  But  it  is  new  to  Fi-ancf! 
(I  think]  ill  this  particular  Htruggle.  It  is  new  in  principie 
OS  applied  by  France  to  the  present  Ktiilu  of  the  world,  iu 
irhich  tlie  ships  of  many  States,  whose  insurgent  character 
has  not  been  done  away,  quoad  Franco,  hy  Fmich  arknow- 
Icdgmeut,  sail  unnioWted  in  seas  frc(|urnlcd  by  French  shijw 
of  war,  and  arc  received  into  Frencli  harbours.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  mere  inattrgenc^  of  the  Greeks  that  constitutes 
their  flag  a  nullity  iu  Uic  eyes  of  (he  Frcn<:h  tiovcrnuieut, 
'And  their  vaoffkading  vessels  pirates ;  because  on  tliat  prin- 
ciple the  S|ianish  .\mcricnn  ship*  would  be  liable  to  the 
same  prwcription.  la  it  the  jtiratica]  cbancter  of  Jtwiue  that 
occasions  the  denial  of  national  diameter  and  l»clligercnt 
rights  to  all  Greek  vesads?     But,  surely,  it  is  ciwngh  to 
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]>iiiiUih  tlie  pirnlioni  ocU  «i>cm  tlie  (l<»ers  of  tliem.  Thai 
course  llic  taw  of  nations  prescribe* ;  and  llic  inability  of  the 
Govrniment  to  repn-vA  (lie  excnuieH,  wlikli  its  flag  is  made 
to  cover,  justifies.  So  far,  we  go  vritli  France.  But  th<*ro 
«re  tliink  it  expctlieiit  to  ilop ;  l>eoause  if  we  go  furttier  wad 
tiold  with  M.  Villclc  thst  the  inaliiUty  of  the  Greek  Qov«rn* 
mcnt  to  kec])  ita  jiopiilalioi)  in  order,  jtulifiee  an  appeal  to 
that  Guvemmcnt,  and  rcprii>ale  in  case  of  tliv  fruitlemDCsa  of 
such  aa  appeal ;  and  if  we  further  bold  with  Austria  (and  I 
fear  now  with  France)  that  the  Greek  Goveninient  b  itself  a 
mere  iuBiirrectioii,  without  national  rights  or  natiounl  duties^ 
then  the  GotcrumnU  to  nliicli  nppcAl  is  to  l>e  made,  is  tha 
TurltUh  Government  itself;  and  out  of  that  appeal,  fruitleM 
3s  we  know  it  muHt  be,  would  grow  irreaixtibly  a  right  to 
interfere  forcibly,  fur  the  termination  of  a  state  of  tliiuga  to 
iujurious  to  the  peaceful  commeroe  of  civilixe<)  Europe. 

M.  Villvlc  cannot,  I  am  of  opinion  (even  with  Mettemioli 
loboirk  him),  consider  the  Greek  Governuieiil  a£  had  fur  one 
jiurpOK  and  good  for  another — bad,  as  an  luthoritj  to  give 
oousistencf  to  ita  nation,  but  good,  as  to  its  resfiousibility  for 
the  acta  of  tliOBC  whom  it  culls  its  subjects.  If  the  piratical 
practice^  of  «<nne  Greek  ships  is  visited  upon  tlie  (ireek  Govern- 
ment,  then,  the  Greek  Government  itself  being  only  one  great 
out  of  pirac)',  the  Forte  is  reiii)>»naiblt'  for  its  cooaequcnoea. 

iVe  are  cousistGtit.  We  acknowledge  Algiers  to  be  ft 
separate  and  reaponaible  power,  althongh  Mib^cct  to  the 
Porte  OA  its  mzfruin.  To  some  such  state  as  this,  the  Gredt 
Revolution  tends.  If  other  |)owen  of  Eun^  rcTuso  to 
acknowledge  tliat  tendency,  and  actually  rasort  to  forec  to 
reaist  it,  we  may  some  <iay  or  otiicr  have  to  reoonnider  our 
admiMion  as  to  the  state  of  Algiers,  and  to  visit  upon  the 
I'orte  the  nest  outrage  of  its  hurbarttqw  proviuccs. 

Ill  truth,  why  are  we,  or  any  other  Power,  bound  to  admit 
any  dialJiurtiun  between  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Africa? 
Why  is  Egypt  »  luovinoe?  \Vuulit  Europe  suffer  the 
Algvriiws  to  invwie  the  Moren  ?  I  cannot  Iwlicve  it.  Why, 
then,  the  Egyptians?  Is  the  Paelia  of  I'^ypt  less  powerful, 
less  p<w:tieiilly  iude|iendent,  than  the  Dcy  of  Algiers?  Aod 
docs  Frante,  of  all  otlter  nations  in  Europe,  tfaiuk  him  w  F 
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1  tbrow  out  these  considcration§  iiot  as  constitntiiift  a 
lyttetH  which  I  am  (l«»iroiiit  of  esttalilixhing,  but  im  a  caotioa 
to  M.  Yillelc  uot  to  stir  abstract  questions,  b;  niakiii);  atij- 
practical  iuowation  in  the  rourae  which  Fniiicc  and  wv  have 
hitherto  coiicurrod  in  pursuing  (wisely,  I  thiuk)  towards  the 
Oieeks;  and  by  couDt«uauciug  those  doctrine*,  which  arc 
only  nltm-]c^itim»t«  and  innncnoivi  in  Austria,  but  which, 
if  avowed  and  brought  into  action  by  France,  must  lead  to  a 
reconsideration  of  our  whole  course  of  conduct  in  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  war. 

Ever  affectionately  youra, 

o.  a 

The  next  four  letters  relate  to  llie  step*  which  were 
to  be  taken  in  cotnmunicattng  the  Protocol  to  the 
Alliea  :— 

{PrivuU  and  Cot^deniial.) 

Mr  1.RAK  Gkanville,  Foreign  Ofliog,  Aug.  7,  1836. 

Wo  are  just  setting  off  for  Brighton;  but  I  aninrcr  your 
detpatch  (junt  received}  before  I  go,  and  I  add  this  letter  to 
explain  my  official  answer. 

We  muHt  [irocccd  in  this  Ore^k  business  with  caution 
and  good  heod,  for  I  havu  considerable  diffictUti/  in  my  way  j 
not  the  loaai  of  which  arises  with  tbc  signer  of  the  protocol 
himself.  I  see  my  way,  however,  and  will  get  through  to 
the  end,  but  it  roust  be,  as  old  Lord  Cbathaui  used  to  say, 
ffrattatim. 

Our  fint  oommunication  to  the  Allies  will  be  simply  qftke 
Protocol  it««ir,  in  ftilfdment  of  our  promise  that  full  com* 
mnuicatioQ  thereof  should  Im;  made,  when  Lieven  returned 
here. 

The  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Proto- 
col  will  be  to  be  communicated  hea-after.  It  must  first 
be  acttlcd  here.  Tlic  aeitlement,  at  this  moment  of 
general  dispersion,  will  take  time;  and  I  tlu  not  ex|)cct 
to  send  off  my  liiial  instruetiouE  to  Stratford  till  after 
the  5th  of  next  month,  the  tiny  to  which  Uie  Cabinet  is 
adjourned. 
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Is'ot  mauy  ilav»  nflvr  I  dn  scud  thvm  off,  I  liope  to  follo«r 
them  as  far  as  Paris. 

Ever  oSectioitaivly  jours, 

Geohob  Cannimo. 


{Private.) 
My  DKAIi  G»AXVit.LB,  Brighton.  Aug.  8,  1836, 

Count  Lievea  came  domi  bcrc  vcstcrdny.  \Vc  sltall  ex- 
chAnge  notc»  nr  Icltora  on  the  subject  of  the  Prot4>co1  to-4tB}', 
copies  of  which,  with  n  tli»pat<;h  dirt'i^tiii);  the  communica- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  French  (iovernmeiit,  vill  be  ttent  by 
me  10  you,  wid  by  Ijievcn  to  Poxao,  on  Tuesday.  OlMcrve, 
this  finit  step  will  Ijc  Uttlc  more  thau  a  communication ;  and 
it  will  not  invite — though,  of  cour»c,  it  will  not  i)rcclud(.--~aD 
imswcr.  It  will  not  inrite  one,  because  there  is  danger  that 
ao  arniwer  prematurely  given  might  contaiu  the  very  natural 
reflection,  how  cau  wc  engage  to  guarantee,  wc  Kdow  iK>t 
vfkal. 

The  protocol,  I  necil  not  obscrrc  to  you,  i»  not  rcry 
aitistically  drawn  ;  and  the  last  paragraph  of  it,  to  whieh  [ 
particularly  refer,  i»  calcuhited  to  provoke  siieh  an  answer  aa 
I  B])prcheD<l. 

The  next  commnuication  will  l>e  more  in  detail. 

But  the  tliird,  and  laxt,  of  my  iustructioua  to  Stratford 
will  not  [aa  I  told  you,  I  thiuk,  in  my  last  letter)  be  ready 
till  Septembci-,  wlicu  it  will  precede  inc  to  Paria  by  about 
ten  days. 

By  the  way,  would  it  not  be  m  well  that  yon  should  get 
into  some  of  the  Paris  ucw^jiaiMrrs,  as  an  article  of  ordiniuy 
intelligence,  the  announcement  of  my  cumiii);  to  Paris,  aoiue 
time  this  summer,  on  a  visit  to  you,  to  aroid  (if  poaaible)  the 
swelling  of  that  visit  into  a  Congrcaa. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Oeohoe  Cankino. 
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(Private  and  Cojijidentiai.) 
Mv  BBAB  Gbanvilljs.  Fordgn  Offioo,  Sept.  i8z6. 

Here  is  the  second  Uvraiton  of  our  Turco-Greeltisli  com- 
muiiic»tioiis.  After  full  deliberation,  we  have  di-lcrmined 
that  tills  is  nil  we  can  sr}*,  ttiitil  Livt'cn  shall  receive  au 
answer  from  bis  Court  to  my  tliird  letter,  of  wliicti  I  put 
liim  in  pooocwioii  yoterdiij',  uiiil  which  lie  scuds  off  by  a 
courier  Ihia  evening. 

CoHut  Tjieveii  profeiftes  not  to  have  the  smftltest  doubt  of 
the  implicit  adoption  by  his  Court  of  the  views  of  the 
]lriti»li  Uovernineiit  aa  developed  in  my  letter,  but  until 
officiallv'  assured  of  that  concurrence,  he  does  not  feel  liim- 
i^olf  at  Ulierty  to  say  anything  to  Fozko,  or  any  one  eUCj  upon 
&pendinff  rc/ertmce. 

Under  these  circamstanccs,  I  think  it  better  not  to  seod 
yon  nnylhiiig  further  at  pn^ient  than  ithat  lAcvca  ecnda  to 
Vozza ;  and  that  the  despatches  to  Stratford  (which  will  go 
by  a  measeiiger  to>inorrow)  should  not  go  under  flying  seal 
to  you  (or  of  cotuse  to  Henry  Wclleslcy). 

The  de!i[>ntche«i  to  Stratford  carry  in»tructiou!«  dependent 
(in  a  certain  degree)  fur  their  execution  on  the  answer  of  the 
lluNoiau  ('abinet  to  Licven'a  reference,  which  answer  will  be 
known  nt  Conttlantinople  n»  xoon  as  here  ;  and  (in  a  certain 
other  degree]  upon  the  inaue  of  the  uegotiationtt  at  Ackcr- 
niann,  of  which  Stratford  will  be  •ooner  n)>pri<ic<l  thaii  I  shall, 

\^'c  enlculate  that  Lievcn  may  expect  the  roturu  of  his 
courier  a))out  the  filh  or  loth  of  next  month.  lie  will 
immodtatcly  forward  what  he  receives  from  his  Conrt  to  mc 
at  Paris ;  so  that  I  hope,  before  I  !ea\-c  you,  to  enable  you  to 
make  the  final  commutiication  to  the  French  GoTcromcnt. 

Meantime,  I  shall  bring  with  mc  the  third  Hvraiton,  and 
a  fortnight  hence  Lieveu  will  not  feel  the  Mme  difBculty, 
11  hieh  he  fecU  at  tbiit  moment,  altout  a  confidential  iliacloturc 
to  yun,  and  perhaps  to  Poxxo. 

To  the  French  Ooremment  it  is  obvion.''  nothing  can  pro- 
[lerly  be  disclosed  until  we  kiioK  that  Ru^ia  and  we  are 
entirely  agreed. 
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If  I  alter  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Paris  at  all,  it  will  be 
U>  advatioe  it  a  cUv,  not  to  retard  it. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  away  oo  Tuesday  moruing. 
WbetUi^r,  in  bo  doin^,  «re  aliall  oonveaieutly  arrive  ott  Friday 
I  ani  uot  Kiirc  ;  wc  must  try. 

1  liave  taken  learo  of  the  King  anil  of  my  oolleoguea. 

1  am  to  M«  Alvtidia*  to-morrow ;  he  has  timed  bis  arrinil 

''  Ever  aO'eclionati.-ly  yonr», 

GeuKOK  CAMStNO. 


(Private— PoMeai.) 
My  nrAK  OnAXviLLB,  Salt  HilJ.  8ci4-  r.  .8j6. 

You  will  receive  by  Tuesday's  courier,  not  only  the 
tecoiid  licralaon,  which  I  promiiKd  you  and  aulhoriied  you 
to  promise  to  Pozzo  in  my  despatch  of  this  day,  but  ibe 
third  and  concluding  No.  of  my  aeries  of  letters  to  Lieveu. 
I  do  not  autliorixc  you  to  promise  this  to  Pozzo,  bocau>c 
Lieren  and  I  have  not  yet  decided  aa  to  the  cipodiency  (if 
cx>mmuuicating  it  to  him.  It  certainly  cannot  be  commuui- 
cated  to  the  Allies  until  Lieven  is  enabled  by  inatructioiis 
rix>ni  h!n  Court  to  anitu'er  it ;  until  that  is  done  it  could  not 
I)C  considered  &  joint  coiumunication. 

The  way  in  which  it  will  eoinc  uridnr  your  cognisance  will  be 
in  a  dcspatdi  to  Stratfonl,tthich  I  will  scud  to  you  under  (lying 
■eal.  The  letter  itM-lf  i^  finished ;  I  have  sltown  it  to 
Lieven,  wbo  i»  delighted  with  it.  I  shall  submit  it  to- 
morrow to  the  Cabinet,  which  may  then  disperse  itself,  and 
k-ave  me  to  clear  my  oflice  alone. 

Tins  letter  to  Lieven  is,  in  fact  and  in  substance,  my  in- 
Rtrnction  to  Stratford;  and  the  eouacnt  of  the  Emperor  of 
Uussiu  to  all  that  it  proposes  will,  probably,  be  signifii^d  to 
Stratford  at  Constantiuople  (through  M.  Kilwanpi^rre,  if 
Ackcnnaun  endit  well)  as  Mwn  ait  I  ever  learn  it  from  Lieven. 
1  may  possibly  receive  Stratford's  acknowledgment  while  I  am 
with  you  at  Paria.     I  allow  roy»clf  a  clewr  atuuth  Uien: — 


*  Xlie  Siouiah  Minister. 


TUB  COKDUCT  OP    PBUSSIA. 
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ftxMn  the  iiSth  of  September  to  the  i4^>  <*'  pcrliapH  the  i<5th 
or  October.  I  have  acut  n  messenger  by  the  last  packet  to 
Sir  W.  k  Court,  that  ho  may  have  the  meanx  of  irriting  to 
me  direct  to  Taris.  Wil!  you  take  the  trouble  to  write  to 
Lunib  and  to  Sir  H.  Wcllculcy,  to  warn  thcra  to  aend  their 
messengers  invarinbly  through  Paris  vrliile  I  am  tlierc?  I 
tliiuk  this  better  than  writing  myself,  whicli  would  give  my 
visit  au  air  of  officiality  that  I  wi»h  to  avoid. 

Ever  aSbctioaately  yours, 

Geo.  Cankino. 

The  reception  by  the  Prussian  Govtrninent  of  this 
communication  called  forth  the  oWr\'ations  which 
follow,  luldressed  to  Mr.  Temple,  the  Bntish  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  Berlin  i^- 

ForeigD  Offioo,  19  B«pteDib«r,  i8»fi. 

I  have  received  yours  rci>oning  the  execution  of  the  ia- 
ttruclioiis,  respecting  the  Protocol  of  St.  Petenbiirgh  of 
April  4th,  which  were  conveyed  to  you  by  Count  Lichen's 
uiCBflcnger. 

It  is  highly  agreeable  to  mc  that  the  cummunicatiun 
which  you  have  been  authorized  to  make  (in  concert  with 
the  Russian  Miuiiiter]  to  the  PruMian  Govemmont,  should 
liave  been  «>  properly  acknowledged  aud  ajipreciated. 

But  1  oaiuiot  forbear  rciiiarkiiig  upon  tome  of  tbc  obeur- 
rations  with  which  Count  BernatoHTMConipanicd,  and  perhaps 
iu  a  certain  degree  qualified,  his  cspresaions  of  acceptance  and 
ap|»robation. 

Count  BemntorO*  is  willing  to  Wlieve  that  the  course  now 
ado[)tcd  by  the  Britinh  Oovernment  witli  regard  to  Greek 
afliiin,  is  that  which  has  been  for  the  last  throe  or  four 
ycant  recommended  by  the  coutiiiental  Allies,  and  by  none 
more  frequently  and  more  carueatly  (it  mwot  be  coufcxscd) 
thau  by  Prussia,  and  10  regret  that  it  was  not  mloptnl  earlier. 

Count  Dcruttorff  appears  eutirely  to  overlook  tbc  variations 
which  distinguish  the  present  measure  from  auy  suggestions 
(measures  they  could  hardly  bo  called)  which,  for  the  la»t 
tlircc  years,  have  been  pressied  UL>on  tu  by  tbc  Allies. 

1 1 


■nawcnd. 


Ihal    it 

I  iotor- 


To  tfccK  qiwrtwi  it  WW  geKraUr 
voald  be  time  i  iiiwg,h  to  &am  thna  «1 
TCOtiaa  VM  daddri ;  thu^  m  bet,  ihej  woe  tbe  q 
tobe&eiMed  at  the  ConfaeBee  towhk^  we  acre  invited. 

A«  if,  mfter  Imyhmdi  and  Vtntom,  it ««» likeljr  that  ve  miaU 
(o  as*n  into  ■  C<inirwce,  at  tha  liek  of  ^feariag  to  lead 
tbe  Mrtbontj  »f  tba  Britkh  bbbm  to  pnnapla  vhid  «• 
might  be  (ac  after  La^bad)  andcr  the  aecont/  of  diaarow- 
ing,  and  to  mtamaxtm  a^piatt  vbicb  *c  nigfat  protest,  aa  at 
Vrrooa,  in  t&io. 

Now.  in  ibe  praeot  itutance,  aU  ibeee  tbne  otf}aetiona 
an  obviated. 


UBOIATIOIf   OF  ENGLAND. 
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First,  it  was  declared  to  our  *inha.-Ha<lnr  tn  tlifi  Porlr,  on 
Ilia  way  to  Coustaiitiiiopic,  by  certain  Ic^ndcrs  of  the  Greeks, 
a|)eakiiig  in  the  name  of  their  compatriots,  that  they  dest*t«(l 
from  the  claim  of  unlimited  iudqiendpiioe,  and  wpit-  prepared 
to  acenle  to  some  arrangement  ou  the  basi§  laid  dnn-Q  in  the 
protocol. 

On  these  intimations  the  protocol  was  framed.  There 
was  nt  leaai  a  hope  of  »ucce«»  which  had  never  been  pre- 
vented before,  when  one  of  the  two  parties  donsented  to 
lower  its  extreme  demands. 

Secondly.  Before  the  protocol  wns  acted  npon,  the  inti- 
mations received  by  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  on  his  way  to  his 
post,  were  converted  into  a  direct  and  formal  application  from 
the  Greek  Ooreniment  to  hix  Excelteoey,  to  mediate  for 
tliem  in  the  niimc  of  his  Government  with  the  Porte, 
Here  is  a  direct  authority  for  intervention,  not  growing  out 
of  a  self-assumed  right  in  any  Power,  or  combinatioa  of 
Power*,  to  dictate  to  both  of  two  bcltipnent  partiw,  but  id 
the  solicitation  of  one  of  those  parties  for  a  medintorial  in- 
tervention according  to  the  wholesome  and  established  usage 
of  nations. 

When  »o  solicited,  however,  we  grasped  not  at  the  reqnest 
of  our  single  mediation.  No  »«ch  thing.  Our  answer  to  the 
Greeks  was,  indeed,  aflirmativc  for  onreelvrs.  But  wc  de- 
clared, at  the  same  lime,  onr  determination  to  defer  tho  carry- 
ing that  asjiurance  into  effect  mitil  we  should  luive  consulted 
our  Allie«,  and  invited  their  co-oj>crution.  \Vv  do  ko;  and 
wc  arc  desirous  of  acting  with  our  Allies  conlially  and  con- 
fidentially in  what  is  now  in  our  eyc»,  as  well  as  theirs,  a 
legitimate  intervention. 

Thirdly.  The  protocol  dispose*  of  the  question  of  war  for 
Grtece  in  a  way  which  must  Mitisfy  the  apprehcncions  of 
tltow  I'owers  (iM)t  Prussia),  who  were  thinkin({  of  separate 
combinations  and  undertaking*  against  the  consequence*  of 
such  a  war  (if  it  should  arise),  as  a  nccetsiirT  xeqiicl  or  nc- 
oonipnuiment  to  a  joint  inten'ontion  with  Hussia  in  tho 
affairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Upon  this  point  it  is  twt 
ncccmory  to  enlarge,  nor  wonld  it  be  seemly  to  do  so  after 

1  I  2 


4S4 


xms. 

vUdb  the   ■■f»»i«g 
iatpoMd    npoa 

e&it,  M  br  »  otu-  ia- 

«t  Afril  fron  bong  a  late 

md  plms  of  inter- 

I;  tW  AKeik  Hkd  rarticalariy  hf 

fad,  a«ul  ouradTM  of  the  fint 

to  iaaHfcra  m  A*  dt^wte 

Oracb  oa  fcJMti  poond^  ud 

ef  »«iA«ioti;  u  the  mubo  time 

of  am  AUie*  to  Knil  our- 

«o  can  do 

have 


we 


M> 

never 


of  —kiiig  kaon  the  Mb- 
ia  tbe  moM  amicmble  tone,  to 

Oioaut  Cjlxnino. 


TW  Hoo.  VaiiHB  1^^.  Ik  fcc 

Daring  Sepcmbir  and  October  (1816),  Mr.  Can* 
Ding  passed  «  month  in  IVrU.  On  the  i6ih  <^  Octo- 
ber he  writes  to  Lord  Lirerpool : — 

PoKW  haa  TcedTvd  a  wwiritr  tmm  hi*  Coun,  aononoctng 
one  *cnt  at  the  Banc  time  to  Licrcn,  with  complete  and 
aatiifiKto>7  •Ji»<acr9'  to  crar  U>t  Orv^  apttaimiication.  f 
nwy  e]q>ect  the  rebound  of  the  Loodea  canrier  in  a  couple 
of  d^n. 

I  hare  bad  a  loof  oonvefwatioa  with  Bans  Dsbmb  00 
the  arriral  of  Pono**  covrier.  VVmnce  ia  perfeetljr  read;  to 
go  with  OS  tfanragb  all  that  we  propom ;  bat  the  Preoeh 
WwMtM  appwhead  that  w«  shall  gaia  little  bf  anj  mcamirea 
from  i^aA  ercfj  qieoiei  of  oosrmb  i>  exdnded.  Ihejr 
niggeat,  tbenftm,  or  rather,  in  tbe  mnae  of  couver«at*oti, 
ii  «■•  Roggcsded,  aa  a  qimttiw  wofthjr  oTddibnuion,  wbocfacr. 


AimiEKCE  WITH  CHARLES  X. 
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every  otlier  effort  failing,  -nc  might  not  say,  '  The  war  Rhnll 
'  not  go  OB.'  I  asked  Damas,  '  Were  tbey  ready  to  apply 
'  that  deciuoD  to  the  Pacha  of  Kgypt  ?'  He  «aid,  '  Yea, 
*  <00njointly  with  us,  if  we  hod  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to 
'  Ac  Greeks.'  1  said,  '  You  mean,  of  course,  the  ceseatiou 
'  of  naval  war,  aud  thercwitli  the  ]>rohibitioii  of  further  onp- 
'  plieH  of  men  from  Egypt,  not  the  landing  iu  Greece  to 
■  control  operations  there,"  lie  said,  '  Uudoubt«dly,  I 
'  mean  l/tat  which  you  would  have  done  to  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
'  (aiippo:«ing  the  iiiformntion  rcsijccting  his  plans  to  liuvc 
'  been  substantiated},  only  applied  impartially  to  cuforcc  an 
'  armistice,  iuatead  of  unilatk^ally  to  prevent  one  partieular 
'  coume  of  warfare.' 

The  obvious  motive — at  least,  one  obvious  motive  tar  this 
plan,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  is,  tW  they 
may  have  some  separate  iinderHtandtug  with  us,  to  balauce 
the  separate  undent  audinjj  aud  co-operation  with  Russia. 
It  was  in  the  Kin^x  heml  plainly,  when  I  had  my  audience 
of  hiti  M^csty.  I  said  1  would  think  of  the  stiggcMtion,  and 
talk  nitli  my  Government ;  hut  tltut,  if  adopted,  it  must  grow 
out  of  the  measures  now  iu  hand,  not  be  laid  down  before- 
hand. 

The  question  of  armistice  to  be  left  completely  ojieu  ;  and 
the  interference,  if  it  was  pnt  in  practice,  might  bo  con* 
nected  with  that  (jnoetion. 

Damns  was  very  desirous,  as  Villclc  had  been,  of  the  con- 
version of  the  protocol  into  a  treaty.  To  which  I  have  no 
objection,  in  duv  time.  It  will  merge  the  difficulty  of 
guarantee 


In  the  private  audience  which  Mr.  Cwnning  had 
with  Chariot  X.,  of  which  mention  is  mnde  in  this 
letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  his  Mujesty  expressed  him- 
eelf,  with  great  warmth  and  zeal,  on  behnlf  of  his 
co-religionaires — the  Greeks.  He  declared  liis  reso- 
lution not  to  stand  by  and  see  them  extenniiiated 
by  the  Turks  ami  Egyptians.     His  Majesty's  mind 
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irss  made  up  to  any  amount  of  coercion  which 
wight  be  nectfssary  to  preveoc  so  deplorablu  a  cata- 
strophe. 

Mr.  Canmng  left  Paris  on  the  25th  of  October,  and 
tm  the  tath  of  November  he  writes  to  Lord  Gnui- 
ville: — 

I  hope  rather  thta  expect  to  send  toq  yonr   instmetioiu 
Tith  the  third  iirraiaon  of  Grreoe.      RtuaU  want*  to  go  too 
fast,  and  the  Duke  of  M'clliugtou,  on  the  oIImt  httad,  goe»  | 
bjo  slow.     I  am  for  kbouring  at  an  approximattoti ;  but   il 
»  BOt  easy,  though  I  shall  manage  it  at  tut. 

The  following  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  shows  the 
further  progress  of  the  affair: — 

(PrnrnU.) 

Foreign  0£c«,  Dec.  31,  1S26, 
Mt  ©I*!  Ln-cBKOL,  lUIf-pMi  r.M. 

Li«Tea  cnlirely  rofKan  id  this  draft,  and  will  write  la 
Potio  ia  conformitj-  with  it. 

I  am  iirniiubicd  that  if  we  hold  out  absoltitclT  and  in- 
flrtiihlT  oil  the  qa«»tiou  of  guaiaotcc,  the  whole  project  will 
fall  to  the  pound. 

But  Kurt-Ir  a  guarmotrr,  limited  in  objrct,  aod  ooounoa  to 
all  the  Powers,  cannot  be  tctjt  onerous  to  ua. 

^^'hat  I  would  never  giiaranice  a  the  Turkish  Empire 
(which  I  nupcct  to  be  in  Atulria's  head) ;  but  the  guarantee 
of  onr  own  work  Ju  (Greece,  with  &ve  or  »ix  auiiliartcs,  I 
think  wc  may  rcnturo ;  thotigb,  joo  KC,  I  do  not  promiae 
even  that. 

France  ia  acting  as  fairly  aa  poaaible  by  ua,  and  with  ua, 
in  respect  to  Portugal.  I  know  ther  are  Impatieut  for  aa 
anawcr  about  Greece. 

Polignac  is  in  a  humour  to  spoil  all ;  and,  therefore,  t 
juvfer  Paris  for  the  scat  of  discuaaion. 

iilTer  yoan  siacercly, 

Qko.  Caknino. 
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In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (i  827)  the  pro- 
tocol was  converted  into  a  treaty.  This  treaty  was 
Mr.  Canning's  last  act  which  had  reference  to  Greece. 
Had  he  lived  to  use  his  influence  and  authority  in 
carrying  out  its  stipulations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Turkey  would  have  been  freed  from  a  desolating 
intestine  strife.  Greece  would  have  been  freed  from 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Turkish  rulers,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tri- 
bute, she  would  have  contributed  to  the  financial  pro- 
sperity of  the  Porte;  whilst  Russia  was  bound  by 
positive  stipulation,  both  with  France  and  Great 
Britain,  neither  to  seek  nor  to  accept  exclusive  com- 
mercial advantages,  or  any  territorial  aggrandizement. 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  all  these  fair  prospects 
were  marred,  belongs  to  another  page  of  history. ' 


CHAFTEE  JSIX. 


tvmcA- 

k«  IV. 


ALTHOUGH  the  dccwrc  aicp  oka  bv  ifae  British 
GonnmeK  m  leuig^i^  the  JMWpraJnife  of 
the  Sfimh  Aacncm  coiaBie»  Krved  mierially  to 
betfc  the  dnger  nd  the  iftf  ■reei  mem 
:  «e  fiagknd  oat  of  Ae  oee^aliaB  of  Spsn  b;  ft 
French  araijv  jec  Mr.  Cbaang  ooDttDoed  ftnnmM 
for  the  restormuoD  </  the  natttnl  state  of  things  by 
the  withdiBwal  of  that  annv. 

HU  views  on  this  point  are  detailed  in  the  fijOowiog 
letter — ^written,  it  aboold  be  obserr^  before  the 
Cabinet  meetings,  at  which  was  decided  the  rccogni- 
tion  of  the  independence  of  )lexicu  and  Colomlna : — 

{PritaU — Po&tietL) 

Mt  dub  GaxxntLK,  Fwdja  0««,  Dee.  «.  18J4. 

Tbe  ioatroctioD  which  too  Rmre  tcMk;,  u  it  U  the 
fint,  lo  aay  it  probaU;  be  ooe  of  tbe  okmI  delicate  that  juu 
an;  nJlctl  upon  to  execute.  Tlir  rcxult  of  it  nuj  be  trry  im* 
pottant,  u^  ;ou  mu*t  tbereibre  emjilojr  all  jour  addrcw  atui 
all  your  mtnenitjr  in  obtsintRg  tt. 

WliAt  U  wanted  n  m  positive  diaavowal  of  uit  design  at 
rctaJuitig  Cwlis,  and  a  fixed  term  for  tbe  ciacuatioo  of  it  and 
tbe  odxT  furU«Mc«,  but  of  Cadts  eKpeciallj. 

Tbia  inatructiou  is  tlii*  fruit  of  two  days'  rather  stormy  difr- 
ciuwiati.  I'bere  arc  t)M»e  auMiug  lu  who  would  ratho  lee  the 
Frcndi  permanently  in  Cadix,  than  the  riidi  of  a  new  Spuiiab 
Reroltttion.     But  sudi  ia  not  the  sense  of  the  m^)orttf . 
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We  met  on  ^Vel^nesday,  after  an  intenal  of  more  than 
three  moutlm.  TKis  U  tlic  biiainess  that  iip|>earcd  to  Die 
mo»t  urgent.  I  brought  it  before  my  oollcagun  tfarongb  the 
memovaDdum  of  which  I  enclose  a  coi>y. 

Compnriiig  the  nienioruiKluiu  willi  the  deHpfttch,  you  may 
judge  bow  I  bnvc  been  combated.  The  mc&aura,  however, 
is  carried:  and  you  must  now  help  it  throuj|;b  with  all  your 
means.  It  would  be  u  moat  •erious  question  that  would 
iui>c  in  ca«c  of  failure. 

I  presume  you  will  ask  to  see  VillWc;  though  for  form's 
sake  you  miittt,  I  «u|>j)o»e,  addreM  yourself  Arat  to  Damos : 
but  it  is  upon  Villcle  that  I  hope  you  may  make  au  ini- 
prcssion. 

He  certainly  ia  not  in»ensiblc  to  the  dangers  of  a  nipture 
with  England.  The  Ultras  (and  per/iap»  Polignac  among 
them)  are,  I  rather  apprehend,  by  no  means  indisposed  to  a 
quarrel. 

In  aid  of  your  reasoning  I  send  you — 

I.  The  papers  laid  before  Parliament  in  April,  1825,  in 
which  the  three  conditions  of  our  neutrality  arc  laid  down. 

3,  My  speech  in  the  debate  on  those  papers,  in  which  those 
conditions  are  vuforoed. 

3.  My  speech  l/iU  year  on  Lord  John  RumcU's  motion 
for  papers  on  the  French  occupation  of  Spain  ;  in  which,  in- 
duced thereto  by  Polignnc'it  iH>leinn  awturunces,  T  oxprc^M'd 
my  entire  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  France  in  this  respect, 
and  for  which  I  received  through  Poligikac  the  thanks  of  tlie 
French  Govcmmcut. 

If,  after  all  this.thcy  should  now  play  as  false,  there  would 
l>c  an  etid  for  ever  of  confidence,  either  official  or  pcrsouul 
between  us. 

This  ia  a  consideration  which,  T  think,  might  touch 
Alllilc ;  though  Damaa  would  probably  otdy  report  what  yon 
said  to  Pozxo,  who  would  prcsa  so  much  the  more  the  con* 
tinned  and  unconditional  occupation. 

The  treaty  with  Sjiaiu  may  have  been  renewed,  and,  aa 
heretofore,  nith  a  clause  for  further  renewal.  If  not,  to 
avoid  auch  elauve ;  if  the  ctauvc  hai>  been  admitted,  to  get  rid 
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of  it,  is  the  point  wliich  you  are  to  drirc  iritli  lite  great 
liertinacity. 

Go  to  work  without  delay :  and  as  soon  aa  you  bare  anj 
result   to   acnd   to  me,   aeiul   it  olf  by    Npecial   mfiMfiiiftcrj 
without  irnitiiig  for  the  ordinary  day  of  courier. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  wc  should  receire  it  in  the 
course  of  next  week,  if  |KJssihl(r. 

Our  mrics  of  Cabiuets  will  probably  extend  to  this  day 
ae'cnoight. 

I  am,  &e 

Ueokoe  Canxin'o. 

P.S.  I  Kend  a  ttpecial  messenger  irith  this,  to  outrun  the 
bag.  Lose  not  a  moment,  and  let  ua  have  him  baek  aa  sooa 
ns  you  cau.  'We  may  surely  have  liiia  by  Thursday,  or  at 
latejt  Friday.  '  0.  C. 

Notwitlistunding  tlie  step  taken  with  respect  to 
Mexico  and  Columbia,  Mi-.  Canning  remained  anxious 
at  the  continuance  of  the  occupation : — 

{Private  and  Polilieal.) 

Gloiicostcr  Lodge,  April  39,  1815. 

>Iv    DEAR    GraS'\TLLE, 

Aliiiuiigh  I  cannot  yet  write  myself,  I  will  not  omit  to 
acknowledge  your  private  political  letter  by  the  ln»t  nicsseiiger. 
YoQ  may  teil  M .  de  VillMe,  that  upon  the  assurances  it  coiiUitua 
1  ahall  be  perfectly  ready,  if  pressed  in  Parliament,  to  declare 
that  I  am  satisSed  of  the  intention  of  the  French  Government 
to  withdraw  their  army,  with  all  practicable  celerity,  from 
Spain ;  and  that  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  nimotirs  of  for- 
tificationt)  at  ('adis,  and  all  nmtpictons  of  a  design  to  retain 
)>09uc!>iiion  of  that  fortress  beyond  the  time  neoeaaarjr  for  com- 
pleting the  evacuation  safely,  are  groundlcM. 

]  hare  not  the  loiHt  doubt  but  that  such  a  deelaration  oa  1 
my  part  will  put  an  end  to  all  debate  or  cavil   on  tlieae  anb^f 
jcets  ;    but,  then,  if   this    declaration   ahould    licrcafler   b« 
falsified  by  the  event,  I  can  never  venture  on  such  an  espe> 
dient,  or  expect  the  like  credit  again.     I  shall  be  glad,  tliere* 
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fore,  to  hoar  from  you  agaiii,  after  you  have  communicated 
what  I  now  write  to  il.  de  ViUfele.  Thonj  will  Iw  plenty  of 
time  for  me  to  do  »o  before  nny  debate  on  foreign  politics 
cnn  occur,  as  I  am  not  likely  to  be  able  to  resume  my  alten* 
danee  in  tlio  House  of  Commoiis  till,  at  noonest,  Uie  begiiiuing 
of  the  week  after  next. 

I  sboulil  be  very  williii;;  to  add  to  the  declaration  which 
I  have  alivady  deacrihed  the  further  one,  tJiat  ao  long  iw  the 
present  Ministry  in  France  continues,  I  rely  conUdcntly  on 
tlie  continuance  not  only  of  peace,  but  of  |;;ond  understanding 
between  the  two  countries.  1  think  stnc^h  a  declanttiun  would 
do  good.  M.  de  Villcle  muHt  judge  whether  it  would  do 
good  to  him. 

Believe  me  always, 

Very  afiectiouateh'  yours, 
G.  C. 

{Prioaie—PolHieal.) 

Foreign  Office.  July  i,  1835, 

Mr    DEAR    GbAXVILL*,  Hftlf-JJUat  Six  P.IL 

On  moving  the  adjournment  of  tlie  House  just  now,  I  was 
asked  a  <]ue5tion  by  Brougham  (lu  I  expected}  touching  the 
occupation  of  Spain. 

I  ansivcreil  in  the  sense  and  spirit  in  which  I  authorized 
you  to  tell  Villelc  I  wouid  answer  ou  the  faith  of  his  anur- 
aoces ;    and  so  the  matter  dropi>ed. 

But  now  let  Villt^lc  reoollrat  tliat  nty  faith  ia  ple<)gcd  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  country,  in  confidence  that  he  will 
redeem  it. 

In  your  convor*iition  with  him,  I  think  in  March,  h«  ex- 
pressed a  hope  and  a  belief  that  not  a  French  soldier  would 
be  in  Spain  on  tlie  i»t  of  January,  1826.  If  Lamb  is  not 
too  sanguine,  the  occasion  for  their  presence  there  will  be 
greatly  diminished ;  but  be  the  occasion  what  it  may,  it 
cannot  lie  more  ni^ent  than  it  apjicared  likely  to  be  when 
.  Villilc  expressed  the  hope,  which  it  solely  depend*  upon 
bini,  and  it  is  as  much  bin  intcreat  a«ourH,  to  realize. 
Youre,  in  great  haate,  to  save  the  French  mail, 

G.  C. 
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U'lien  Parliament  was  about  to  meet,  in  Februnry, 
1836,  this  lctti:r  wati  written. 

{Private.) 
Mr  DSAE  GluxviLLB,  Foreign  Offi»,  J«d.  34.  iSafi. 

As  on  two  former  oocasion»,  I  have  now  to  d«ire  that, 
•  juepmtorjr  to  llie  meeting  of  rarlmment.  )0«  will  cat!  oil 
H.  Vi]]«le  anil  ii»k  him  from  mc,  wlmt  I  niti  to  miv  n)M>iit 
the  FiTDch  troops  iu  Spain?  Make  him  undrrstand  that  I 
(lo  tK)t  mean  to  Iraraasir  biiii  [m»  indeed  ke  must  adniit  tliat 
I  have  bccD  remarkably  still  and  abstinent  npon  tbi*  nub- 
ject) ;  that  I  comiirehend  tJie  difficulties  of  hia  position,  and 
wish  to  avoid  ftugmcntiitg  tliem  ;  that  I  rely  implicitJjr  00 
liiii  Ml  often  repeated  afisurauccs  '  that  he  ia  n»  anxiona  to 
'  withdrsw  the  i'>euch  army  as  I  can  be  to  see  it  nilhdrauo, 
'and  tbat  he  only  wnita  the  opport unity :'  otid  ihnl  I  »hould 
have  been  better  pleased  to  remain  silent  till  be  of  bis  own 
accord  told  me  tliat  he  *nw  Diat  opportutitty  in  prospect, 
even  if  not  immediately  at  band. 

But  you  mu»t  make  him  sensible  at  the  same  time,  tbat 
things  arc  not  aa  they  were  two  yean  ago,  or  even  thin  time 
tvelvemontb,  in  Spain;  that  a  sensible  change  baa  take u 
place  since  tlie  acoeiwion  of  the  I),  del  Infantado.  Iliat 
we  have  now  in  Mr.  Lamb  a  source  of  information  vbioh 
we  bad  not  till  this  year— —one,  at  onco  of  credit  and  <>f 
autliority ;  and  you  will  fairly  tell  M.  Villek  that  if  I  were 
to  produce  Lamb's  despatches  to  Parliament,  the  impresaiaD 
made  by  tlicni  would  certainly  be,  both  that  tbe  continuance 
of  French  garrisons  is  b;  no  mcana  ncccaawj  to  the  sMne, 
or  anything  like  to  the  same  degree,  nor  upon  tlie  same 
grxkundfl,  an  heretofore  ;  and  ihnt  the  deure  uf  tlie  <iovern- 
meitt  of  Madrid  to  retain  thorn  iu  Spain,  ia  become  at  iMwt 
dou&tfut;  ]>erhap!t — if  the  Ministers  had  courage  to  apeak  out 
— ia  altogether  changed. 

It  is,  thordbre,  no  longer  iwasible  for  me  to  say,  with  a 
dear  tmnsciennr,  (hat  the  prnx-nec  of  the  French  troo|»*  ib 
•till  r«<iuircd  to  keep  the  Siunish  factioM  froai  cutting  each 
other's  throata ;  or  tbat  they  are  continued  at  the  cntrratiea 
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of  tbo  Spanish  Oovernmoat,  or  that  Uie  threat  of  n-ithilmtr- 
ing  tbcru  ia  eroploj-eil  from  time  to  time  for  tlic  sulutarj' 
purpose  of  enforeiiig  umnc-^tic*  iind  pacificatioaB. 

Tlierc  is  nothing  of  all  this  to  be  said,  lo  far  as  our  in- 
tctligcace  goes. 

For  a  thoiisiind  rca.ton«,  we  wish  to  ovoid — /  pcrsoo&ljy 
(iiit!tiir«  M.  do  VillMc)  wish  to  aToid — any  cavilling  or  captious 
discusnona :  but  the  jMirmauence  of  a  French  army  in  the 
ports  of  Spain,  aa  an  orenpying  for<'C,  mid  a-*  n  military  juris- 
diction,  Iliis  country  cannot  be  cs|jcctcd  to  bear;  and  1  do 
most  eamcstly  wish  that  he  vould  furnish  me  with  euich 
grounds  of  re-assurance  for  my  own  conviction,  and  »uch 
Ktateable  rwwoiis  for  otiici*,  b»  may  |>nt  off  the  period  wlicu 
that  question  shall  l>c  bo  mooted  in  Parliament,  as  to  places 
me  nndor  the  necessity  of  holding  any  language  other  than 
that  which  I  have  hitherto  held,  of  conOdciicc  in  the  inten- 
tions of  the  French  Government. 

If  you  get  a  satiafartory  ansiwer  to  lliia  inquiry,  I  will 
convert  thisi  letter  into  a  despatch.  If  not,  it  i»  Iwlter  tliat 
DO  such  despatch  sliould  appear  upon  the  reeonls  of  your 
embaflHy,  until  we  have  weighed  well  (aa  iu  that  case  we 
Riu»t  proceed  to  do)  the  course  which  will  be  fit  to  lie  pur* 
sued — and  the  time  to  be  choscti  for  entering  upon  it. 

For  the  early  part  of  the  session,  we  aliall  have  our  bands 
full  of  our  internal  dilTieiiltic* :  but  thc»c  very  didHcultiea, 
though  not  in  any  degree  attributable  to  the  Gorenimcnt, 
and  though  particularly  alien  to  my  department,  will  yet 
certainly  produce  a  general  Icuiper  of  diaquietude  aitd  dis- 
aatisfaction  :  and  may  perhaps  %o  for  extend  the  inRueuce  of 
thoae  Bcntimenta  even  to  mc,  as  to  render  my  assurances  (iu 
the  face  eB[)ccially  of  what  appears  more  or  leea  risible  to 
the  iiniuNtrnctcd  eye)  of  (ho  noeCMary  and  innocent  continu- 
ance of  a  French  force  in  Spain  much  less  satisfactory  ttioii 
they  have  been  admitted  to  be  in  former  sessions. 

Do  not  loste  a  moment  in  nending  off  a  mcsaenger  with 
the  result  of  your  conference  with  Villelv. 

Persuade  him,  if  you  can,  to  furnish  you  with  an  outline 
of  the  Kind's  apcech,  iu  order  that  ours  may  not  run  againtt 
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it,  in  anirthint;  unneccssarilj-.  And  if  yon  can  get  it,  lei 
the  mcsficn^cr  bring  that  iu  a  despatch,  as  tb«  apparent  rcmou 
for  sendiug  bim. 

Ever  aBectionatcly  touts, 

Qboroe  Canmikq. 
My  ooUcugue*  will  be  at)  in  town  to-morrow, 

P.S. — You  will  probably  remark  (wliat  atrikes  me  oo 
reading  over  what  I  liave  written]  tliat  I  greatly  unilemttc, 
(and  wbicb  I  myscirHbiill  itiure),  iftlicre  RltiiU  appear  to  be 
a  design  on  the  part  of  a  French  Government  to  leave  their 
troops  in  Spain,  after  all  the  pretexts  on  which  tbey  Itara 
hitherto  remained  there,  are  exhauMted  ;  and  to  keep  them 
thvrv  ILK  Kcctiritics  for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  aa  gnardiaiia 
of  fortresses  for  French  purposes. 

This  must  not  be.  But  I  mitigate  my  language  becauw  I 
vfish  thin  to  be  what  it  profe*M^»  to  be,  a  prirate  letter,  and 
at  »«ch,  readable,  with  only  a  slight  breach  of  confidence,  to 
Villilo.     And  I  abhor  menace  till  one  mean*  action. 

G.  C. 

In  the  month  of  June  some  progress  Becnis  to  Imve 
been  made  towards  the  attaiiuuuut  of  Mr.  Ciiuniiig's 
object. 

{Private— Poiitieal) 
My  obar  Giukvillk,  Voni^  OIBoa,  Jum  i«.  i8i<. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  M.  Villele's  expression  of  a  wish 
to  know  my  opinion  respecting  the  mode  of  elTecting  tlic  eva- 
cuation of  Spain  by  the  Freueb  troo|K>,  liocauM  I  hope  it 
implies  a  sincere  disposition  to  effect  that  object. 

The   coupUng  this  opention,  with  advice  and  exborlatioti 
to  the  K.  of  Spain  on  the  subject  of  an  arrangement  with 
hta  late  colonies,  wotdd  no  ilotibt  be  very  wise,  but  to  makoj 
the  one  dejiendent  upon  the  other  would  he  to  put  both  intal 
H.C.M.'s  own  handa. 

If  VillMc  says  we  will  withdraw,  because  you  will  not 
nqprtiato  with  America,  II.C.M.  may  answer,  1  will  ucgotiatej 
if  you  will  Ktay. 

What  ia  to  be  Ute  reply  f     Ou  the  one  hand,  what  logical 
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conocxioD  is  there  between  nn  arrangemcDt  with  America 
and  tlic  contiuiiauce  of  the  French  stvaxy  in  Spain  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  tlikt  coiitinuuiicc  it  granted  ugxiit  a  condition 
to  be  performed  by  Spain,  and  if  Spain  ect»  about  perform- 
ing that  condition,  how  is  a  new  term  to  he  fixed  for  the 
coming  an  ay  of  tlie  Iroo^a  P  and  can  the  occupatiou  be  suf- 
fered to  be  indefinite  ? 

It  8eem§  to  mc  that  the  best  chance  of  siiecccding  in  both 
objects  is  to  be  peremptory  and  uncondiiioiial  with  respect  to 
the  tirst.  Spain  will  never  bcattir  hcmclf  in  any  way  until 
lefV  to  herself,  or  on  the  eve  of  being  «o ;  nor  can  France  in 
my  judgment  ever  use  the  most  conclusive  argument  that  it 
is  in  her  poner  to  eniphiy  with  Spain  tu  enforce  the  arrange- 
ment with  her  late  coloniea— the  threat  of  recognition  by 
Prance — while  the  army  of  Franco  orcupiea  the  Spanish  for- 
tres§cs.  The  presence  of  that  army  is  a  pledge  of  honour 
that  Frauee  will  not  (hi  violence  to  Spain.  The  Spani»lt 
Govemmcnt  have  maintained  (and  other  Poirers  have  coun* 
tcuanccd  the  doctrine)  that  Spain  had  a  cause  of  quarrel 
againitt  m,  even  to  the  extremity  of  war  (if  she  had  thought 
fit)  for  our  recogfuition  of  the  colonics.  The  doctrine,  if 
true,  mtu>l  1>c  true  wiUi  reitpect  to  France  as  well  as  Kuglaud; 
and  wonid  not  the  feeling  of  all  Europe  be  rcvoltul  if  France 
were  to  pivc  cause  of  war  to  Spain — tic  fortresses  of  Spain 
being  in  French  occupatioa  ? 

It  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  occupation 
give*  hut  little  influence,  if  any,  to  the  French  Ministry  in 
the  couucits  of  Madrid.  Is  not  the  reason  plainly  thia,  tliat 
80  lon^  as  France  in  entrusted  with  the  piX)tection  of  the  K. 
of  Spiiin'.t  authority,  it  is  felt  (though  it  may  not  have  been 
Btipnlutcd)  that  France  cohhoI  do  anything  to  aSTroiit  that 
authority  ?  Vet  without  a  |>osilive  determination  »»  to  act 
in  winic  ttupposable  ca»e,  M.  A'illelc  himiv^lf  entertains  no 
hope  of  bringing  Spain  to  reason,  and  preventing  such  a  case 
from  occnrriug.  The  troops,  therefore,  muat  bo  witlulrawn 
to  give  hift  counaelit  a  chance  uf  sucoew. 

In  uiy  opinion,  therefore,  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  unite 
the  two  propositions,  but  to  notify  the  withdrawing  of  tlie 
French  troops  a»  a  matter  of  absolute  uuccsiity,  on  Ute  mere 
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ground  that  inch  a  state  of  things  cannot  by  posHibility  bo 
oontiiiucd  &s  a  settled  part  of  tlic  sfstcm  of  Europe ;  and  to 
adriiw,  at  parting,  «q  arrangement  with  tlie  colonies,  aa  tfae 
one  ttiing  likely  to  ten<t  t»  the  M>ttl«iii«iit  of  Spain,  olTcring 
any  help,  any  mode,  or  Rpccii.-«  of  intervention  by  which  that 
aiTangrmeiit  may  be  lurthcrcd ;  but  at»o  intimating  the  pro- 
huhility  that,  if  Spain  does  not  make  up  her  miiiit  »i*eicdity, 
other  countries  (and  France  among  them)  mnj  find  it  noocs- 
Bary  for  their  own  interests  to  anticipate  her  dceisiona. 

With  this  view,  I  thiuk  it  by  no  means  unfortunate  tliat 
Sir.  lianib  ha«  not  found  a  favourable  opportunity  at  Madrid ; 
nnd  I  will,  if  M.  Villelc  should  l>v  disponed  toad  in  the  same 
SCU80  which  I  have  auggestcd,  write  to  Lamb  (or  you  may,  in 
order  to  save  time)  to  hold  ht.i  baud,  to  leave  to  France  the 
grace  aiid  tlic  effect  of  the  fintt  overture — ready,  however,  to 
support  it  in  such  way  as  may  be  most  useful  when  made. 

I  think,  aUo,  that  it  would  be  moat  a4lvisnble  that  the  firat 
overture  by  France  xliould  be  geii«ral  only ;  only  not  point* 
ing  to  armistice  alone,  nor  distinctly  to  peace  and  recognition, 
but  to  aa  arrangcuieut,  leaving  the  jtartioular  nature  of  it  to 
he  developed  on  dinniKsion  hereafter.  I  think  this  the  rather, 
because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  report  which  M. 
Villtle  lias  heard  of  an  indisposition  in  the  M<!xicaii  Onvcrn- 
mcut  to  tlte  Columbian  su^eation  of  an  armistice  is  true.  It 
is  only  withiu  these  few  days  that  this  indisposiliou  (or  the 
reasons  for  siirmisinp  it)  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  M. 
^'il)^te  may  dijiciid  ujKm  my  doing  all  I  can  to  bring  Mexico 
and  Columbia  to  one  mind ;  and  a  favourable  opportunity  will 
ahortly  present  itself  for  doing  m  (or,  at  least,  for  making  the 
attempt)  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  .Me^ticau  Miuiatera  iu 
Loudon.  1  have  received  notice  of  his  netting  out  thin  tnoming. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  not  desirable  that  Spain  should 
become  arquaiDtett  wilh  the  divergency  of  opinioits  bctvt 
the  two  American  Uovemmcnta ;  and  for  that  reaaun  (aa  well 
as  others)  it  is  lucky  tltat  the  prujwsal  from  Coluubia  ha^t 
not  becu  mode. 

Ever,  my  dear  Granville, 

Sincerely  and  affocUonately  yours, 

Qko.  Cakniho. 
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And,  by  the  contents  of  tlie  following  lett<M",  its  at- 
tiuuinunt  &c«nis  to  havi:  appcua'd  atill  neai'er: — 

(Private— PolUical.) 

MV  BEAU  GhAVVILLE,  ForcigD  OfficO.  Julj  4,  iSlti. 

I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  my  objection  to  the 
putting  together  of  ttic  two  <[n<.>stioii»  of  the  evacuatioo  of 
Spaiu,  and  au  arran^ment  with  the  Spanish  coloniea,  is 
oliviiitcd  by  M.  VilIJlc'«  ivwolution  to  make  the  encuntion 
peremptory  ;  to  leave  nothing  contingDnt  but  the  period,  and 
to  fix  that  period,  in  any  cane,  at  six  months. 

If  that  be  done,  I  have  uot  a  word  more  to  aay  on  that 
part  of  the  tiuhject. 

As  to  thu  mode  of  t-vocuation,  I  coiifexs  I  have  aomc 
doubts — partly  political  and  partly  military.  That  doubts  of 
the  Intter  norl  should  have  suggested  themnelvcs  to  my  mind 
may  strike  yon  as  extraordinary,  bat  when  they  hod  oc- 
curred, you  will  not  think  that  I  did  wrong;  and  I  hope 
M.  Villcle  will  not  consider  it  as  any  breach  of  the  couG' 
deuce  in  which  we  are  communicating  upon  this  matter,  that 
I  aakcd  the  opinion  of  the  Bukc  of  Wellington, 

We  both  agree  with  M.  Vitldle  that  the  threat  of  with- 
drawing  the  Swlsa  Guards  ii  beyond  all  cumiMirison  more 
likely  to  have  influence  with  M.Ot.  than  any  otiicr,  ao 
far  an  regards  the  attempt  to  bring  H.C.M.  to  reason. 
But  supposing  it  to  fail  of  its  cflV-ct,  or  supposing  the  time 
for  evacuation  come,  we  doubt  whether  it  wonld  be,  either  as 
rc^jirctn  the  King  of  Sjmin,  or  as  reHjiects  the  French 
army  itself,  most  cx[)edicnt  to  begin  with  the  removal  of  the 
Swi«  Ounrds,  leaving  the  garnaotia  of  the  fortresses — of 
Cadis  particularly — to  follow. 

Every  principle  of  military  prudence,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton says,  would  prescribe  the  cvacimtion,  first,  of  the  moat 
diMtant  [loint  of  the  l-'reneh  oocnpation,  Cadix.  The  garrison 
of  that  place  would  fall  back,  in  the  linit  instance,  on  that  of 
Madrid;  and  when  theiv,  it  might  perhaps  l>c  indiflcrent 
what  iMtrticular  part  of  the  force  fo  combined — whether  that 
which  came  from  Cadis,  or  that  which  had  bceu  statiouary 
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at  Jtndrid— «houI(l  fimt  croto  tlie  frniitier ;  but  the  garrison  of 
M^rid  (liowevcr  compoecd)  is,  militarily  speaking,  tlint  iior- 
tion  of  tlic  French  arm/  which  sbould  be  lut  witlidrawo 
from  tlie  couDtTT. 

Political  If,  the  measure  of  withdraviiug  that  part  of  the 
Frcuch  army  which  Burroutids  tlie  {icrsou  of  the  King,  whil« 
tJiftt  which  occu]iie«  the  fortresses  vaa  left  behind,  would  be 
much  harsher  in  appearance  tJian  the  contrary  aelection,  or 
tliaii  the  liiinultaueous  withdrawing  of  the  wliolc.  Would 
the  King  of  France  hinwclf  feel  uo  objection  to  a  dioice 
apparently  so  peraonal  to  H.C.M.  f 

That  the  giirrisun  of  ^tadrid  dhoultl  go  as  ]>art  of  the 
French  army  in  natural,  and  to  be  expected  ;  but  to  select 
tliat  particular  p&rt  for  immediate  removal,  contrary  to 
obvious  mililanj  expediency,  might  not  only  be  liable  to  the 
objection  which  I  have  just  stated,  but,  further,  to  the  n»in- 
COHMtruction  (so  indignantly  repelled  by  M.  Villfele  on  former 
occaaiona)  of  an  iuteution  to  hni;cr  in  the  fortre^Mca  nner  tho 
hitherto  K>-owed  object  of  protecliou  to  H.C.M.'b  persoo  had 
been  disclaimed. 

1  will  not  di»gui!tc  from  M.  Vitlele  that  the  evacuation  of 
Cadiz  would  be  that  which  would  at  once  produoo  in  Mi* 
country  tho  eJfoct  tlie  most  fuvonrable  tu  France  because, 
though  if  I  were  not  to  state  that  fact  fairly,  he  muwt  tonally 
be  aware  of  it,  the  omisaion  to  state  it  on  my  part  mi>;lit 
lend  liim  to  iniagiue  that  I  attach  more  iin{Ktrtatice  to  it  than 
I  really  do. 

I  do  think  tliat  the  effect  would  be  imiwrtaot  enough  lu 
render  it  highly  desirable  that  in  the  process  of  ovocuatioa,, 
preocdency  should  be  givca  to  Cadis ;  Imt  I  thiuk,  at  the  sam« 
time,  tlio  other  reasons  for  that  preci-^enry  to  conchinve  aa 
not  to  require  the  aid  of  this  additiooal  consideration. 

I  hc^  you  to  otwcn  e  tliat  all  these  stiggestitm*  refer  merely 
to  the  aiwic  of  executing  M.  Vdtele's  pnrimsc ;  that  as  to  the 
purpose  itwif  I  am  entirely  and  suhstanlially  satufied. 

As  to  oirr  relations  with  S|ttin  at  this  moment,  1  cannot 
better  explain  them  to  you  than  by  enclosing  cKtraeta  of  two 
confidential  letters  which  have  hitcly  passed  between  mo  and 
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"Ur,  Lamb.  I  havo  not  yet  replied  to  Mr.  Lamb's.  I  wait 
flnt,  the  Aolatioii  of  the  D.  del  liifnntuilu's  n;pi-»ted  promisM 
al>out  the  Convention.  Secondly,  the  arriral  of  tlie  Metican 
CommUsioticr  in  order  lo  Icurn  the  opinion  of  his  Oovent- 
niciit  n-fipccting  armistice. 

Confidential  as  is  the  character  of  my  correspondence 
with  Lamb,  I  *(t  uo  reason  vi]ty  joii  should  not  make 
M.  Villele  act^uaiiited  with  it.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  appre- 
ciate the  disiMsitton,  which  tticli  «  communication  will 
eriDoc,  to  d^  with  him  in  the  spirit  of  frankness  and 
oordiality. 

lie  is  not  to  understttod  that  the  withdrawing  of  the 
King's  Tkliniiitcr  at  Madrid,  if  that  step  !>hoii)d  be  ix^olvod 
ii{)on,  would  break  up  our  channels  of  intercourse  with  the 
Spanifth  Oovernment.  A  eliarg^  d'aSairea  would  remain ; 
and  through  him  1  ehotdd  be  al>le  to  deliver  the  sentiments 
of  the  British  Government  to  the  D.  del  Infantado  in  a  more 
authentic  form  (by  notes  dniwii  up  here  and  sent  to  he  pre- 
sented), and  with  more  effect  pcrrhapn  than  by  the  language 
of  a  Minister  habii\ially  conferring  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  suspected  perhaps  sometimes  of  saying  more  tlian 
his  instructions  warrant. 

Ever,  my  dear  GnuiTiUc, 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

GKOiior  Cannin'o. 

Xotwithstnndiiig  the  promises  of  the  French  Pre- 
imor,  the  emi  of  the  yeiir  arrived  without  w-itiiosaing 
the  evactmlion  of  Siwin  by  the  French  forces.  Events 
then  ocenri^id  which  materially  complicated  matters. 
The  chapter  next  but  one  will  show  how  Mr.  Canning 
tjcalt  with  them. 
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UH.    ClKKtKO's   LrTTERS    OS     PORTCfJLESE     APTAIRB — it.   DVDK 
OK    XKVVILLE — COUTE  0%   HVUSCKH.i — URAJTIt. 

THE  history  of  Portuguese  affairs,  from  tlic  over- 
ttirow  of  the  Constitution  in  1H22,  to  the  (liemisaal 
of  the  Comte  de  Subserra  aud  his  Ministry,  including 
that  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Queen  And  Hon  Miguel 
to  depose  the  King,  together  with  the  negotiation*, 
which  resulted  in  the  acknowledgment  by  Portugal 
of  the  inde])endence  of  Brazil,  is  given  iu  full  detail 
in  vol.  ii,  chap.  x.  and  xi.  of  the  Political  Lift. 

Extract:}  are  to  be  found  in  these  chapters  from 
some  of  the  private  letters,  here  inserted,  but  the 
latter,  it'hcn  read  in  extemoy  throw  additional  light 
on  the  course  pur8ue<l  by  Mr.  Canning  with  respect 
to  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Lisljon,  the  Comtc  de  Subserra,  and  tlie  ivlatioiis 
between  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

Sir  William  k  Court,  with  the  rank  of  arabasMtdor, 
had  replaced  Sir  Edward  Thoi-nton  at  I<ii<bori,  about 
two  months,  when  Mr.  CanuiDg  thus  wrote  to  Lord 
Liveqwol : — 

(Prim/f  and  Cm^drntial.) 

Mr  DEAR  LiTtRpooL,  Ickworth.  OoC  35,  I8J4. 

I  Head  ^011  a  prirnte  letter,  whtrh  I  hive  rcvciTMl  from 
ti  Court,  with  the  despatchce,  which  Plimui  will  forward  to 
you  at  the  same  \ixac,  if  be  lias  Do<t  (aa  U  prolahle)  already 
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fornanlerl  to  yon  the  copies  of  them,  which  inaj  hare  been 
rttiimod  from  tbc  Kiug. 

I  preiiunie  there  caii  be  no  ilotibt  iibout  giving  to  it  Court, 
in  the  most  pxplicit  and  unqualified  maimer,  tboae  assiirftnces 
of  sup|M>rt  which  he  (lesircH ;  an<i  without  which  hiu  influi-nce 
is  not  likely  to  be  estnblisheil,  or  naintaioed. 

Portugal  appe»n  to  be  tlie  choHen  ^nmnd  on  which  the 
Continental  Altiittiee  hare  riaolvcd  to  fight  Englnud  hand  to 
hand,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  and  defeat  them, 
under  every  imnginable  form  of  tntrigoe  or  intimidatioD,  or 
to  be  driven  froni  the  field. 

It  is  e%-ideiit  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  P.  He 
«ccme  to  have  put  himself  entirely  into  the  bands  of  the 
Allien,  and  to  look  to  France  as  a  corpt  tie  raerve  if  we  tdionid 
forec  his  Russian  eiitrcncbmcnt. 

I1ie  llraxiltnn  conlre  profel  is  obiiously  calcnlatcd  for 
fiulurc.  The  iutcutioD,  then,  is  to  dcchirc  the  negotiation 
broken  off,  and  to  prejiare  ihe  expedition  in  the  Taj^us.  We 
hove  seen  enough  of  the  eorra>pondenoc  between  i'almella  and 
Villa  Real  to  himtr  that  this  is  tlieir  project;  and  one  to 
which  the  latter  (rather  to  my  surprise)  is  as  deeply  com- 
mitted as  the  former. 

Can  wc  suffer  our  ifquadron  to  remain  in  the  Tngui,  to 
protect  (as  it  were)  the  fitting  out  of  their  expedition  against 
Brazil? 

Can  we  withdraw  that  squadron — at  the  risk  of  its  being 
Kpbced  bjr  a  French  :<[inndron- — at  all  ? 

Can  we  do  bo,  aud  leave  the  expedition  to  be  fitted  out 
under  French  and  Itussiaii  proteetioii,  without  marking  our 
Knae  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Portugal  by  a  direct  advance 
tovanU  Bnucil? 

Cao  we,  indei)endently  of  tlieve  eontiderations,  leare  our 
relaliona  with  iiraxil  undefined  much  lunger;  the  treaty 
being,  by  cxprcM  stipnlatiun,  revisable,  at  the  retjuisition  of 
either  party,  in  February  next  ? 

To  all  tlit^Kc  qnejitiona  1  uin  disposed  to  answer,  Xo  ;  and 
they  involve  as  weighty  and  diflicult  dvtvrmiuatiou  as  ever 
(jovemmeot  were  culled  upon  to  decide. 
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There  nre  eirciim«tance»,  too,  wliich  press  tluit  ilRtenuitu- 
tion  upon    our   considcratimi    with    aii    urgcncr  uot  to  bo 

The  Brazilian  nwrebaiit*  arc  prLiiaring  a  rcpn-scutation  to 
me,  to  auk  upon  wliat  they  may  reckon  tu,  to  llif  ilurtliou  of 
the  treaty  ?  Thi«  w  not  nii  npiJication  of  tb«  »ort  of  tboMii 
from  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  wliich  Bome  of  our  coUeagaea> 
treat  so  cavalierly,  w  implying  a  dictation  to  the  Govcniment 
of  the  course  of  its  foreign  policy'.  No  Htich  thing.  It  U 
directly  le^itiiiiBte  inquiry  as  to  an  actually  existing  state  of 
relations  with  a  foreign  country,  resting  upon  an  instniment, 
the  ralidity  or  inefficacy  of  which  is  a  qncttiou  of  serious 
interest  to  the  <)H«riets. 

They  have  a  right  to  sak  of  Htc  Government  whether  the 
treaty  nudcr  whicJi  their  capital  is  embarked,  is  in  force  or 
not.  They  may  not,  indeed,  prescribe  the  policy  of  reuewiiif^ 
or  relinquishing,  altering  or  maintaining;  but  they  majrj 
naaonahly  rwiuin-  to  l>c  iufonnwl  what  it  is  that  their 
QovcmmcRt  have  resolved  to  do  in  these  particnlen. 
•  But  these  inquiries,  to  which  those  who  make  them  have 
a  right  to  expect  an  aqswer  {though  I  expect  them  lo  come 
upon  me  every  day)  cimnut  be  left  unaiuiwcned  until  the 
Cabinet  shall  have  decided  upon  the  course  to  be  token 
towards  Brazil ;  nor  unlexs  tlmt  courM  shall  be  to  enter  iulo 
•ome  relation  of  a  more  direct  nature  with  tlint  Govenimeiit. 

It  would  have  been  difBcuIt  to  keep  off  this  decision  if 
the  treaty  only  had  bc«n  urging  it  on.  But  Portugal  itself  in, 
with  judicial  bliudness,  adding  necessity  to  urgeuc)'.  What 
think  you  of  the  Porltigucw  consul  (or  political  agent)  M 
Hamburgh  having  called  for  the  confiwatiou  of  eertaio 
British  cargom  in  that  |)ort,  bccnuse  they  conaiat  of  Uracil 
wood,  of  which  the  Crown  of  Portugal  has  the  ntotio{u>)y  in 
Brazil,  and  which  therefore  cannot  have  been  lawfully  sold  to 
the  EngliiO)  purchasers  ?  This  fact  i*  not  yet  publicly  known 
in  Ijundon  ;  but  when  it  becomes  «o,  do  you  think  that  many 
diiya  will  ela)Mo  Iwfore  the  represrnlntion  of  the  Unuulinu 
merchants  (which  is  nov  kept  bock  out  of  deference  to 
my  wialtos)  will  be  forced  forward''     Do  we  ncknowl 
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tills  riglit  in  tlie  Crown  of  Portugnl  ?  On  wlint  pretence,  then, 
tin  wo  dispute  the  like  right  in  tlic  Cfx>wu  of  Spain  to  its 
property  in  tlie  mineit  of  Spanish  America?  or  do  wo 
ackiKiw  ledge  that  too,  nnd  is  nil  our  trade  in  such  artiolea 
avowedly  eoutrahaud  ?  and  is  it  to  be  aupiK)!>eil  tiiiil  tlic 
Viaztliatis  will  aec|iiicw.'c  ia  such  acknowledgments  and 
avowals,  and  continue  atiU  to  give  ns  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  ?     Im|)ON!<ih]e. 

To  mend  the  matter,  one  of  the  things  vbicb  Portiig;al 
requires  in  the  conlri^  prujH,  iit  that  tlie  power  of  niitkiug 
treaties  of  commerce  lor  Brazil  (although  Be|ianttc  and  inde- 
pendent) &ball  still  he  in  the  King  of  PortugiJ.  Will  not 
the  knowledge  of  this  pretension  stimulate  the  Brazilians  to 
press  furwai-d  the  consideration  of  the  exinting  treaty  ;  which, 
bo  it  reineinlwred,  the  BrazUiaa  agent*  here  have  poweri  to 
coutiuuc  luialtered  for  a  twelvemonth,  from  February,  iSij, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  delibcmle  reviniou  ? 

With  these  full  powers  on  the  one  hand,  aud  witli  the 
preten^ionit  of  Portu)^!,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the 
future,  such  as  I  have  just  described  tJieni,  on  the  otlier,  does 
even  the  D.  of  W.  I)clicve  that  we  can  side  with  Portugal 
on  this  question  V 

A*  to  tlie  political  part  of  the  conirt  projet,  ttiat  which  r&. 
latcs  to  title;  aud  successioo,  1  should  not  despair  of  getting 
over  that  in  the  end,  if  it  were  not  for,  I  must  say,  the 
ttlupidity  with  which  Paliuclln  has  thought  fit  to  put  that  i>art 
beyond  the  reach  of  diacuuion. 

The  first  four  urttcluH  admit  of  no  modification.  They 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  once  and  ia  toto  by  the 
Brazilian  agents  here,  or  tlie  iiegolintiona  nm«i  he  broken 
off.  Now  it  is,  and  Palmclla  must  have  known  that  it  was, 
utterly  impomhh  tliat  tlie  Brazilian  agents  should  have 
power  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Portugal  Emptror  of 
Brazil :  King  of  Brazil,  I  do  not  say  they  have,  but  tlicy 
might  hare  power  to  acknowledge  him.  But  Emperor  is 
nttutiaUy  an  eUelire  title.  It  is  conferred,  not  assumed, 
sonieiimeH  by  the  choice  of  Stales,  or  of  delegates ;  aoiaa- 
times  by  acdamation  (as  iu  Brazil);  and  it  is  no  doubt  for 
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that  reasoD  that  it  vita  choMti.  To  stipulate  therefore  tn  b 
treaty  with  an  Emperor  bo  elected,  that  aaotfaer  shall  be 
elected  too,  is  au  absolute  nlMurditr,  and  can  only  hare  beeo 
adopted  for  the  express  pnr{Kif«  of  msuriiiB  rofosiil. 

I  bavc  not  yvt  received  \'illa  Real'!i  ooromuuiradoQ,  nor 
tli«  letter  which  Sir  William  k  Court  authorizi-x  mc  to  exiiect 
from  Falmdla.     The  de&])iatche!t  o«ly  reachnt  me  ttMlajr. 

Ever  sincerely  yonrs, 

Geoiuia  Cankimc. 

The  next  letter  from  Sir  W.  k  Court  shows  Ins 
position  at  Lisbon. 

(Private.) 
Mr  DEAR  Sir,  liibon.  Doc  i8.  18S4. 

Allhuii^ti  I  have  not  the  least  reaaou  to  Itclieve  that 
H.M.F.  Majesty  has  uiy  intention  of  riuUting  hi«  pnimise,' 
n evert helcua,  in  »iich  a  country  as  this,  and  having  such 
people  to  deal  with,  ve  mttit  be  prepared  for  eicry  poNKililc 
couttnj^aiey.  You  will,  I  trust,  furniah  me  with  the  fulle«t 
ioBtructions  what  to  do  with  our  ehip*  in  the  crcnt  either 
of  a  reTuMil,  or  a  wisli  to  delay  still  further  the  execution  uf 
the  promise. 

M.  de  Subsorra,  through  the  agency  of  the  police,  has 
trumpetc<l  forth  all  over  the  town  tlic  oiHrrUarhij;  imto/rm-e 
of  the  Enghsh,  iu  prcsaming  to  dictate  to  his  llajcsty  what 
Iklinintcnt  he  is  to  chooae.  He  ia  eiideavouring  to  e%eito  tl>« 
ftTlings  of  national  pride  against  at-.  Eventbing  that  M.  tie 
Suluerra  know«,  has  al*o  been  conimiinicait-d  to  the  foreign 
Minister*,  and  M.  dc  Xenville  haa  been  labouring,  hut  in 
Tain,  to  engajto  them  all  in  some  ([eiicral  act^-dwlarotury  of 
their  rcntlint-**  to  mcpjiort  the  Kin^  iigiiiurt  thin  iutiTfcrt-ncc 
with  his  royal  anthoriiy.  He  has  had  two  or  three  audicue«a 
U|ioii  the  •iihject  himself,  and  luw  put  n  very  foolish  young 
man  (a  M.  Velasco,  Spanith  charge  d'afTuirM)  forward  in  a 
ainitlar  manner.  I  cannot  aaoertain  whether  tlte  Kuaaimu 
baa  taken  any  active  part  or  not ;  but  at  all  events  lit*  nama^ 
hna  boeu  used  to  tlte  Kiug,  for  his  Majesty  said  to  me 
significantly,  when  1  obaervcd  (hat  I  had  reason  to  l*e]icve 
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*tkllt  the  'Mintttcrs  of  tbc  IIoI^  Allimwc  irere  <1etermii)cit 
not  tu  interfere' — 'Are  j'oii  quite  so  sure  of  the  Riuniii?  ' 
I  could  not  get  hiii  Mitjesty  to  explain  himself  further. 

But,  really,  it  is  &  little  too  much  for  these  gentli-mcn  to 
construe  a  detenaiuAtion  to  remove  uur  Hhips,  iuto  a  mcnncc 
subvenivc  of  the  indcpcudcncc  of  the  ooantrjr,  Hul  ve 
threatened  war,  or  to  Iwmhard  the  town,  it  would  have  licco 
another  quutiun  ;  but  that  the  declairation,  tluit  we  will  not 
remain  with  our  shijM  to  support  an  Adminlstntion  named 
by  M.  de  Ncuville,  and  under  the  avowed  iullnence  of  M.  de 
Neuvillc — Bu  Admioiatration  that,  by  its  iiitrigucs  bjmI  dupli- 
city, haa  so  enibarrfiwe<l  the  Braaillnn  queation ;  that  sueh 
a  declaration  should  be  considered  an  infringemcut  upon  the 
royal  prcrogntive,  and  xhuuld  require  the  iuterfereucc  of  the 
Other  Powers  of  Europe,  is  a  little  too  preposterouif. 

At  this  very  moment,  i*  not  France  declaring  to  the  King 
of  Spain  tliat  she  will  witlidrnw  her  troop*  froui  hi«  eouutry, 
if  he  will  not  consent  to  pay  her  some  paltry  millions  of 
fk'ancs?  In  what,  but  in  iU  more  miserable  motive,  doca 
this  differ  from  our  mode  of  proceeding  here  ? 

Besides,  did  not  M.  de  Neuvillc  him.ielf  interfere  to  foree 
the  King  to  re-ap[Kiiut  these  Ministers?  IIa»  he  forgotten 
hi»  »pcech  in  the  palnec  before  the  whole  eoqw  diplomatique? 
— bis  dcchkratiou  that  he  would  acknowledge  no  Minister  but 
the  Count  de  Sub«cmt  T — hb  public  rebuking  of  JI.  Cypriano 
Freyre,  upon  a  supposition  that  he  wa«  likely  to  be  named 
MiniKlcr? 

I  hear  that  I  am  pictured  by  the  French  embassy  as 
another  Murshal  Lasnes;  and  the  young  men  of  the  em- 
ba»y  do  not  «cruptc  to  my  in  their  private  circle,  that 
France,  Spain,  and  lluasta  will  make  common  cause  to  reaiaC 
our  interference  with  tlte  afl'aira  of  this  country ;  that  if 
M.  de  Subserra  can  but  bold  his  ground  for  a  few  weeka,  he 
moy  bid  us  defiimce. 

A  French  frigate  and  a  brig  have  arrived  hero  from  Cadii ; 
the  tint,  under  the  pretext  of  waitiug  the  onlcn  of  M.  d« 
Xcuvitle,  and  to  carrj-  him  to  France. 

I  do  not  know  upon  what  footing  we  stand  at  the  Conrt 
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of  the  Tnileriea  t  Iml  T  caiiitot  help  thinking  tlmt,  if  Ivoni 
Granville  were  iii«tnictcd  to  open  hinistlf,  frcclv  and  liirectlv. 
to  the  King  himftelf,  wpoii  t!ie  subject  of  Portugw^w  nGftur*, 
H,M,C.  Miij(*ty  would  easily  be  comincfd  of  tb«  absurdity 
uf  embroiling  the  two  couiitriett  fur  the  sole  purpoete  of 
gratifying  the  vnuity  of  M.  dc  NouvUlc,  or  supporting  such 
»  character  as  M.  dc  Suhserra. 

Von  h»ve  given  me  no  itiuccurv  here.  1  have  not  only  to 
struggle  with  the  French  ambawador,  bat  against  all  the 
existing  au(horitie«  of  the  country,  ai<lnl,  more  or  Ickc,  by 
the  greater  put  of  my  colleagues.  1  stand  alone  iu  a 
country  occupied  by  enemies. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e., 

AVlLLlAU    ik   COL'BT. 

V.S. — The  King  i»  a  very  cunning;,  as  well  as  a  rery  wealc 
man ;  and  I  am  not  quite  snre  that  he  may  not  luivc  encuAcd 
himself  to  the  French  atnbataador  bv  the  pica  of  neccsoity. 

W.  k  C. 

Right  lion.  George  Canning,  Sx.  kc. 

The  rotlowiag  arc  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Lord 
Granville,  dated  Christ  Churcli,  January  17,  1825. 

Doc«  not  thia  date  remind  you  of  very  old  times  F  I 
have  been  poMing  live  ijuiet  days  here  on  my  way  from 
llntli  to  town ;  and  for  two  of  theni  Lirerpoul  ha*  bccu  here 
tun.  I  am  at  IVtt'it  canonical  house ;  be  at  Bishop  IiGgge'a, 
All  SouU'  Palace. 

Yuu  will  ace  in  all  the  uewspapera  ti%B  account  of  otir 
doings  at  Bristol.  IV  Ultra*  will  no  douirt  Uy  to  my 
ritarge  the  hiiring  Kcducrd  Liverpool  into  popular  oouraea. 
But  1  had  tto  hand  in  it.  Tlic  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
at  nri^ilol  would  take  no  denial.  It  was  Liver|iool  rather 
tlian  me  that  thry  naalcd.  I  am  a  sort  of  lierctic  in  th« 
eyes  of  the  Dristolians.  First,  as  the  cliampion  of  their  riial 
town,  and  secondly,  on  account  i»f  the  Catliolic  que»tioa.  Tbcy 
received  me  very  well,  however ;  but  1  took  great  care  tu 
pat  Liverpool  forward  in  everytliing,  and  to  keep  myself  back 
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ti9  much  u  poasible.  Whatever  the  Times  mn^  preteiid,  there 
»a«  no  direct  BlIiiBioii  to  South  Amenm,  and,  upon  tlic  whole, 
the  day  went  off  harmlessly  for  effect  in  the  quarter  where 
siioh  fi/mjxmia  arc  most  hchl  in  ahlidrreuce.  It  iw  iucaJc-tiliihte 
what  an  impediment  and  perplexity  our  strict  union  [Liver- 
1>oo1'h  mid  mine)  uiwn  the  great  sulijects  of  foreign  policy, 
ii^  to  the  sighcre  aft«r  the  Coutincntal  School. 

Tiie  Einjteror  of  llussia  seems  to  he  in  a  passion  If  tie 
recalcitrate*  thus  upon  the  Greek  Conference  iklonc,  what  will 
he  say  and  do  when  he  receives  Pozeo's  acootmt  of  the  Spanish 
Aincriciui  treaties?  Will  he  pnhlish  tinaair»to?  For  the 
present  he  contents  himself  with  directing;  Count  Licven  to 
read  to  tne  a  despatch  the  amount  of  whicli  *«emK  to  be  that 
'  he  will  be  d — d  if  erer  ho  talks  Greek  to  us  again.'  Your 
long  despatch  of  TliurMlny  upon  that  subject  is  iiiterenUng. 
•  *  «  « 

I  was  about  to  write  to  yon  to<day  a  thundering  dcspatdt 
upon  Portugal,  on  learning  that  Villele  had  sent  orders  to 
Ilyde  de  Neuvilte  to  remain  at  his  post  at  Lisbon,  after 
having  solemnly  cngngcd  to  recall  him.  Dut  just  as  I  wu 
a'lout  to  put  my  angry  pen  in  motion  came  a  despatch  from 
ji  Court,  informing  mc  that  Hyde  dc  Neuvillc,  after  waiting 
several  weeks  for  those  orders  which,  it  appears,  he  had  been 
eneouragcd  to  expect,  and  which  actually  left  Paris  vid 
Madrid,  on  Monday  last,  had  at  length  embarked  in  the  fri- 
gate B«nt  for  hi*  conveyance,  and  wa*  well  on  hiH  way  to 
Brest  before  the  courier  that  was  to  have  detained  him  bad 
liegun  his  journey.  'The  French  unibusaudor  saileil  yester- 
day evening,'  says  K  Court,  in  a  private  letter  dated  January 
31'd.  '  Iteliered  from  his  brawling  opposition,  I  hope  that 
'  cverii'tliiEig  will  now  go  on  smoothly,  and  that  I  shall  be  able 
'  to  make  some  satisfactory  communication  by  the  next  or 
'  followiug  packet/  In  this  state  of  things  I  see  no  advan- 
tage in  letting  >L  de  Villelo  know,  that  I  know  of  his  me- 
ditated roguciy.  By  the  time  tJiat  Hyde  de  Neuville 
reaches  Brest,  and  the  courier  Lisbon,  the  blow  will  proba- 
bly have  been  atroek  which  is  to  bring  back  Portu^^al  within 
the  legitimate  Influence  of  her  old  ally.     I  say  probably ;  for 
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we  bare  to  do  with  >  weaknea  mkI  <rwilUttoa  berond 
bebef :  k  Court  fau  done  ulninhly  in  maet  difficult  circnm* 
■taaoei,  and  ereci  Id  csm  of  £uliire  I  will  do  Uim  justice  at 
sH  limea. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  M.  de  Xeu%Tllt'3  departure 
the  *  blow  was  struck,'  and  the  AdnUQUtnitiuii  uf  the 
Count  de  Subaerra  djamiwcd  by  his  Must  >'aithlul 
^lajesty. 

In  the  same  letter  which  contains  the  above  ex- 
tracts, Mr.  Canning  eays: — 

>l5  de>})«tehc«  of  lo-d«7  will  hitvc  givea  jrou  ample  iofor- 
malioD  as  to  Sir  Charlea  Stuart'a  misuoo. 

Wiib  this  Vill^ie  hw  no  prchmsioiu  to  find  bull,  for  it  it 
a  regular  mediation  asked  bv  both  parties  to  the  quarrel ; 
and  one  into  whieh  we  uot  only  willingly  admit  Awtria, 
but  court*  her  accGSsion.  Nothing  ever  woe  more  '  Euro- 
peau.'  But  he  will  not  like  it  the  i>etl<:v  for  that,  I  fear. 
Only  let  liim  hare  nothing  lo  cooi|)laiit  of  in  point  of  roaerre. 
Go  bcfimhand  with  him  in  all  ix>u>ilile  nplnnatiooa. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  arc  to  read  to  bim  the  dcapatehea 
to  CluunI)erUiu,t  or  to  tell  him  their  conlenta ;  but  aa  to  tb« 
fhet  of  Stuart's  going,  and  that  he  p;oe»  to  fini'.h  the  uego- 
liatkMU  between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  tell  bim  before  ha  baa 
time  to  a«k  a  qaeattoo. 

The  two  following  letters  relate  to  M.  Hyde  tie 

NeuvHlle. 

{Pritaie  and  Political.) 

Mr  DEAR  Gramtillr,  Vonien  Ofioe,  Jan.  ai.  18*5. 

In  additiou  to  the  «rvrml  conimunicatlons  which  I  enable 
you,  by  my  deapatehcs  of  to-day,  to  make  to  M.  Daraua  and 
M.  Villi^le,  in  proof  of  the  confidence  which  M.  Villele 
require*,  and  in  snpply  of  the  aid  which  he  aska  againat 
his  ujiposition,  I  enclooe  in    thi*  letter  another  to  which  >{. 


I 


I 


*  The  EinpTtM  of  Braxil  waa  an  Analrian  PrinocMi 
t  Brituh  Omt^  d'Aflklres  at  Bio  d«  Janoira 
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X'MhUi  will  Dot  be   iiiwywiblc ;  and  which,  for  the  present, 
may  be  confined  to  liiu  ouly. 

Poliguao  is  full  of  jealousy  about  Portutfol,  wliich  is  es< 
ceuivi-ly  foolish  ;  I )ceausc  Portugal  has  l)eea,  and  alwaya  must 
be  English,  ao  long  as  Europe  aud  the  world  rcmaiu  ia  auy< 
tiling  like  tlieir  prc^cDt  &tatc. 

Portugal  ODce  French  would  soon  he  part  of  the  Spanisli 
inonarcliy.  But  of  all  follies,  the  greatest  is  to  suppose 
that  wc  stick  to  Portugal  for  the  sake  of  our  trade.  On  the 
coutiary,  the  treaties  willi  I'ortujjol  (including  even  the  odious 
and  impolitic  one  of  iSio,  which  I,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
iu  vain  remonstrated  against  with  the  Hen  Botud  of  Trade, 
as  grinding  and  vexatious  to  Portugal  aud  UraKilJ  are  clogs 
upon  ua,  in  our  new  course  of  extended  and  liberal  eommcr- 
cial  principk-s. 

This,  huwcier,  tlie  French  and  Portuguese  arc  loo  cun- 
ning to  l>elicre.  I  am  assured,  too,  that  Villiilo  is  iofccted 
with  the  game  incredulitv. 

M.  Hy\e  de  Neuville  was,  therefore,  instructed  to  urge 
the  making  Lislxia  a  /ree  port ;  and  such  imiortance  was 
attachc-d  to  this  grand  <levicv  for  ruiiiii^;  our  coniiucrcial 
avccndcncy,  that  he  was  s[)ccially  ordered  not  to  Icare  Lisbon 
nutil,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  resistauoe  of  tite  English 
unbassador,  he  bad  seen  tbc  favourite  schcrue  defitiitivciy 
aettled.  Well,  what  do  ire  do  to  ward  off  this  blow  ?  ^^'by, 
we  write  to  Ik  Court  to  truiit  t!a>  projected  alteration  as  mat- 
ter of  the  moat  perfect  intlitfcreuce.  The  effect  of  which 
treatment  of  it  is,  as  1  Court  informs  me,  to  relax  the 
general  ardour  in  its  favour,  aud  to  set  it«  partisaus  a  squab- 
bling with  each  other. 

This  pretext  for  Ifydc  de  Ncuville's  prolonged  eUy  at 
Lisl)oD  being  done  away,  I  confess  1  was  vexed  (and  so  you 
muy  tell  Vilk-le)  lluit  be  sliould  alill  bate  been  ordered  to 
continue  a  residence,  every  hour  of  which  has  hem  at  the 
haxord  of  a  quarrot  between  the  two  countries.  He  luusi  know 
what  a  man  Hide  dv  Neuville  is — proud,  violent,  ill-judging, 
coarse,  overbearing,  of  very  limited  capacity,  and  with  a 
most  overwceDing  sense  of  such  sense  as  he  thinks  he  has; 
tnd  bcut  OQ  pushing  the  principles  of  legitimacy  and  in* 
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^301=    ■— if^irf  -Q  BOW      Saa.  A.  ^HL.  iTT-B^  ^id  aghsUDg 

s  SL  ^»mnTT»  Mis  ^  sncKET.  aoA  prvats  tbe 

jisi^-iba   IE  '3E  JBC  fSiriL  '•™*   '"'""'''ir  Asvn  viia  tnn* 

milliET     3iiE  'v^  UD^  &  id!  nmts  i^ans  enaai  of  Rmon- 

ssBus     Hr'^it!  in  ^i-^fnlw  li!  jap;  x  """^^  Rifieisc's  hand) 

sii  -a^^  isun.  jmrast;  ^  ail  :a«  Jjgaa  sirrwrn  of  Badajot 

sue    J'iraKaL      r^  r-acacHUCEic.  a»  x  ^sffcitT  fcappcncfl, 

3mi  13:  TimdL  iruOEurs  x   laey  :ae  ^^     Ba  &ad  he  been 

:c  Hj-ze  in  N^rriL;  *  hk.  i  jul  ■iiici.  X  ^cckXAit  and  ao 

^uaojuiaenu    w3>iini£  n:  Zttkos   x:    ^ae  Ta£«»  «t>ald   have 

T«SL  ^e  sntserieuK  iiT  :ajB  sduibkc'c  nsK^ivlied  exercise 

ic    viae  I  iogwue  u  aJis   x^  istcra:n-    When  thi»  fact 

"VIA  xtr:wvd.  vf  v-sr^  ^uL  k  ae  nan:  =se.  that   Hrde  de 

Nffrrde   aad  bnei   rnsaukuanL  aac  :has   he  v>s   comtimg 

MHtf  wizactc  ieiLiT.     I   a:  icc  a£;x  t&as  h  va»  sud  in  so 

sioxT  «^X1^  ^aiu  iif  Kict  nK:c^W      be  lach  vas  the  impli- 

eukiL.  kzii  i:^  ^u  iLsk  <:£  lut  Mfxnsec  ve  gxwt  np  tbe  idea 

rf  fgriir-^  ao^is  s  I\xa^aL     Siscc  :b(s.  M.  de  XenTilIe 

ha*  liz^end  a:  L^bzc  zior  £*«  Kcc:h$ :  and  eren  ao«-  that 

a  ir^sasi  U6  been  wc*  w  betzif  hia  a«3j,  a  OMinter  order 

Lai  otcL.  fes^icLed  i:  L^ci  -t  iar>i,  i*;;  »  embark  for  Frauce, 

Tn;*  fc*  Lki  embaned  liji  aiLec   ^MMe  the  order  reached 

l^ltitx. :    Z^l  tbe  eujtaf  i::  jendioz  ^  vs$  the  »me,  aiid  it 

«ai  reallT  a  nxs:  rash  aivd  ill-advu«d  iraaction  of  a  recall 

which  the  ^rare^t  cocfidenrloiu  recdeied  adrisable.    I  trust 

he  ii  itot  to  be  feat  back  a^:c 

Ever  aft'Ctiooatelv  vours, 
^^^_  Geo.  Caxm.vg. 

(Pficate  and  PolUicaL'\ 
Mv  DEAE  G»,»XviLlX,  Foreign  Offiw,  Jan.  i6.  iS.'s. 

Licvcn'H  object  was  to  read  to  me  a  despatch  from  his 
Court,  TCfT  dry  and  very  angry,  and  taking  leave  of  us  upon 
the  Orcck  queatioD.     I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it  next  post. 

EHtt-rhazy  wa«  with  me  three  mortal  Lours  ycsterdav, 
reading  tu  mc  an  accumulation  of  despatches  (two  or  three 
'  expiditioH^),  which  have  arrived  duriug  my  absence,  upon 
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this  same  (jucBtion  ;  and  fioallT  offering  to  mcdiat«  a  rccoii- 
cUiatiou  between  me  ami  Utveii  on  WImlf  of  our  re»i>eirtive 
Court)).  I  took  both  liicvcn's  commuuicatiou  and  Estcrbazy's 
offers  very  coolly,  observing  tliat  the  Enijieror  \>as  master  to 
do  OH  lie  pleased  ;  niid  that,  pour  le  rr*le,  ihU  was  an 
ebullition  which  would  probably  poaa  away,  and  that  ne 
should  find  oumelves  \a  Uic  snmv  route  n^iu  before  long. 

The  Russian  despatch  is  evidently  writtou  at  me;  and  I 
Bhould  not  be  surpriced  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  effort  nhicli 
was  to  be  made  simultaneously,  and  has  been  made  but 
piecemeal,  to  pro<luce  change  in  the  (jovermneut.  ]t  han 
produced  the  recognition  of  S(iuiii«h  America  instead,  llow 
will  Russia  take  that  reault  of  her  manoeuvres?  We  »hull 
hardly  know  before  the  meeting. 

How  Spain  takea  the  recognition  we  shall  know  in  a  few 
day*.  I  had  a  ile^pateh  from  Bosanquct  last  niglit  by  post, 
written  at  the  moment  u  hen  he  waa  going  to  the  audience 
with  M.  Zeu,  in  which  he  was  to  make  the  eommiwication. 
He  kept  the  messenger  to  dcspateU  with  the  result.  I  ex- 
pect hoiu'ly  an  arrival  from  Portugal,  whieh  will  probably 
deddc  whether  our  inHueucc  there  ia  triumphant  or  extin* 
guiahcd.*  Nutbing  could  equal  Polignac's  astonishment  and 
rage  at  hearing  that  llyde  do  Neuvillc,  whom  he  thought 
lUed  anew  on  the  banks  of  the  Tugns,  uuh  tiappily  landed  at 
Bre»t.  I  learnt  this  from  Estcrhasy,  who  had  the  arouse- 
meat  of  atatiug  the  fuel  to  Polignao  in  return  for  the  leclurt 
to  liim  by  PoUgnac  of  a  long  dexpiitoli  from  hiii  Court,  netting 
fortli  the  nccewiity  of  keeping  Hyde  dc  Neuvillc  at  Lisbon. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  of  mine  tu  Villa  Ileal  com- 
pletes all  that  I  have  to  say  of  Portugal. 

Tliere  \*  nollitng  else  of  moment  now  pending  ahrcMd ; 
fuid  our  thoughts  arc  uecesfuirily  at  tbis  time  turned  inwards. 

Wv  have  our  fint  Cabinet  dinner  to-day,  and  oar  first 
sjteech  Cabinet  to-morrow. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Ueokoe  Caskino, 


'  Rufcrriiig  Ut  the  diuuUsnl  of  U.  do  Subaerrgt. 
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A  new  Spanish  Minister,  in  the  person  of  M.  de 
Los  RioB,  having  been  accredited  to  his  Majesty,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Canning  took  a  liking  to  him. 

(Privmte.) 

Mt  dear  Granville,  Foreign  Office,  Feb.  ii,  1835. 

I  cannot  keep  my  word  with  yoa  to-day.  The  debate 
(which  was  wearisome]  was  adjourned  at  two  o'clock,  to  be 
resumed  at  five  this  afternooa.  I  was  not  in  bed  till  three. 
I  have  all  the  huainess  of  the  day  to  do  between  my  rising 
and  two  o'clock,  when  there  is  a  Cabinet,  which  will  probaUy 
last  till  it  is  time  to  eat  my  mutton-chop  preparatory  to  the 
House.  Judge  if  I  can  do  more  than  enclose  to  you  poor 
dear  little  Los  Rioa's  first  epistle  (in  answer  to  a  very  kind 
one  from  me,  you  may  suppose),  which  is  quite  a  love-letter, 
and  shows  that  if,  like  Balaam,  he  came  to  curse,  he  has  like 
him  turned  curses  into  benedictions. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

G.  C. 


{Private—Polilical.) ' 
My  dear  Granvillb,  Glonoeater  Lodge,  Feb.  8.  1825. 

Your  mail,  due  Sunday,  has  only  arrived  this  morning. 

Luckily,  it  does  not  bring  much  to  be  answered.  Nor 
have  I  much  on  hand  to  say  to  you,  after  the  copious  com- 
munications of  last  week :  much,  1  mean,  of  a  private 
nature. 

Of  a  private  political  kind,  I  enclose  to  you  two  not  un- 
important matters.  One,  a  letter  from  Zea  Bennudez  de- 
livered to  me  by  Los  Rios,  with  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  it. 

The  other,  Sir  William  k  Court's  account  of  the  late 
ministerial  revolution  at  Lisbon.  Palmella  may  thauk  him- 
self for  being  involved  in  Subserra's  fall.  We  did  all  that 
we  could  to  extricate  him  from  that  community  of  fortunes, 
but  be  would  not. 

If  he  repairs  to  Paris,  you  will  be  a  gaiuer ;  for  he  is  very 
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agreeable.  I  Bujipose  he  would  not  come  to  Loudon  tffun 
for  fear  of  H.'a  niiil  A-V  But  I  luive  woiue  mUgiving  Uuit 
be  will  creep  in  again  at  home. 

Will  Subscrra  come  here  ?  By  the  way,  your  Ultra  col- 
leagues will,  I  sup|)oae,  cry  out  aKaitixt  the  supposed  exertion 
of  our  iiillucuoc  iu  turning  out  Subserra. 

Tlie  defence  is  as  follows : — 

First. — ^I'hat  Suliaerra  liiniaclf,  wltcn  saved  by  the  British 
Minister  from  the  ujiprchcntkHl  fury  of  the  people  on  the 
}oth  of  April,  before  he  recovered  his  fright,  MMit  a  menage 
to  me  {by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sarmonto — and  he,  Sub- 
scrra,  hai*  »inoe  avowed  hi»  ajjent)  to  inquire  if  we  would 
receive  him  here  as  amha»siidor  ? 

Wc  answered  yea,  notwithstanding  all  that  bad  poNcd, 
and  notwitbstaudiii];  bin  knonn  enmity  to  England  and  de* 
lotion  to  France.  And  ne^'er  Ull  after  thisi  mesaage  did  I 
htrt,  or  did  Thornton,  or  k  Court  at  Lisbon,  utter  one  woi^ 
about  a  change.  But  this  overture  of  Sulwcrra's  gnve  a 
&iir  o|)euing  to  state  wliat  we  thought  of  the  expediency  of 
such  a  change. 

Second. — It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  tliat  Subscrra  let  ^faa* 
anna's  army  ijito  Portngal ;  that  he  «aA  proscribed — ba- 
nixhcd — condemned  to  death  as  u  traitor,  and  that  it  is  not 
his  fault  that  his  King  was  not  dethroned,  and  the  British 
army  driven,  as  Buoua|iartc  intended  that  Massibia  should 
drive  it,  into  the  He«. 

Third. — That  our  Fleet  in  the  Togus  wo*  aflbrding  a  morai 
support  to  this  man's  Administration.  And  the  only  threat 
that  we  employed  was,  that  wo  would  withdraw  it  rather 
than  continue  to  support  Aim.  Had  we  not  a  right  to 
My  so? 

These  hints  will  enable  you  to  fight  little  spit-fire  W.  to 
adraiitage. 

.    I  have  no  doubt  that  be  and  all  ultrageous  diplomats  are 
in  a  fury. 

Not  so  dear  little  Loe  RioA — tlie  nicestt  little  Minister  that 
ever  waa  seen.  I  have  taWcn  prodigiously  to  him,  and  hope 
be  has  to  me. 
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He  asks  my  advice  for  the  GoTemmeDt  of  Spain,  and  I 
mean,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  it  him. 

I  diued  him,  with  the  whole  corps  diplomatiqae,  on  Sno- 
dftf  ;  and  with  him  his  small  friend  Transtamara — of  whose 
name  I  see  the  Cottrier  makes  sad  work. 

Sir  C.  S.  and  F.  L.  got  Los  Rios  near  them  at  dinner, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  apprehensions  among  my  staff, 
that  the  poor  little  man  was  carried  off  between  them  (S. 
and  F.  L.)  to  close  the  evening  in  less  edifying  society. 

Ever  affectionately  yoon, 

G.  C. 

P.S. — The  Lisbon  despatches  go  in  a  long  paper  separate. 

From  the  period  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Subserra 
Ministry,  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  England 
and  Portugal  ran  smoothly,  under  the  extremely  able 
management  of  Sir  William  k  Court. 

Mr.  Canning  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  through  the 
agency  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  who  was  sent  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  for  the  purpose.  It  is  well  known  that 
Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Canning  did  not  pull  well  to- 
gether in  this  affair;  but  all  private  letters,  which 
refer  to  their  differences  of  opinion  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  omitted. 

Mr.  Canning  bitterly  complained  of  the  treachery 
of  one  continental  Government  to  whom  the  inatruc- 
tiona  to  Sir  Charles  were  communicated.  He  thus 
expresses  himself  to  Lord  Granville : — 

Mt  dear  Granvillb,  Wortley  Hall,  Sept  ii,  1825. 

In  a  despatch  which  I  address  to  you  to-day  you  will  see 

another  instance  of  'b  duplicity  and  treachery,  which  is 

more  Vagrant  than  former  acts  of  the  same  character,  becanne 
it  grows  out  of  an  excess  of  confidence  on  our  part.      The 
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Emperor  of   Brszil  has   behaved    unexpectedly  well  in  tbta 


case. 


I  Hu^pect  that  this  U  not  the  only  lulvaatago  taken  by 
of  the  commuuicatioii  of  my  iD»tructiotu  to  Sir  C. 


Stoart. 

At  all  n'ents  T  mean  to  nvail  myself  of  the  abuAC  of  con- 
fidence in  Brazil  to  protect  anew  against  the  stupid  system  of 
oonlidiiig  everything  to  cvcrybo<lr,  t>ecaiiM',  foritooth,  all  the 
ladiea  nitd  gentlemen  arc  our  allicit.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
carry  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  Eof^laDd  (to  which  surely  eomc 
reference  ou^ht  to  be  bad)  on  such  a  condition. 

Who  confides  anything  to  tu  in  return  ?  Not  France, 
certainly. 

Wlien  next  Damns  asks  you  about  Lord  Cochrane,  ask 
him  about  his  miuionH  to  Egypt  nTid  to  Greece. 

Ever  offcctioDately  yours, 

Geo.  Caxkimo, 

While  Sir  Charles  Stuart  was  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 
the  old  King  of  Portugal  died,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  became  King  of  Porttigal.  In  this  capacity, 
he  octroyM  a  constitutional  Charter  for  that  country; 
he  then  abdicated  the  Portuguese  crown,  in  favour  of 
his  daughter  Donna  Maria,  at  that  time  a  eliild,  and 
appointed  a  Regency  to  conduct  the  Government 
during  hur  minority. 

This  grant  of  a  Constitution,  and  its  acceptance  and 
establishment  by  the  Portuguese,  gave  rise,  towards 
the  close  of  the  following  year,  iSi^,  to  attempts 
being  made  to  subvert  it.  The  history  of  those  at- 
tempts need  not  be  detailed  here,  but  the  private 
letters,  which  are  contained  in  the  next  chapter,  are 
interesting. 
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MR.  CANNTSO'a  TWIT  TO  tORD  OBAXVIIXB  AT  P4HI8— LETTKES 
HCKrBCTIKO  THE  DL'KE  OF  WELLINOTOV  AND  THE  LORD 
CBA>'CKLLOR — SPANISH    ATTACK   ON    rOKTVOAL. 

IN  the  autumn  of  tSsA,  Mr.  Canning  (as  has  bci-n 
before  mentioned)  ]Ki8scd  a  montb  at  Paris  with 
his  friend  Lonl  Granville,  the  AinbasMulor.  He  was 
received,  by  all  parties,  \rith  everj'  attention  and 
respect;  and  Charles  X.,  who  was  accustomed  at  the 
Tuileries  to  dine  alone  in  almost  solilar)*  grandeur, 
■with  none  save  members  of  the  Royid  Family,  miule  a 
breach  in  the  rigid  etiquette  which  surroundt-d  hiiu, 
by  inviting  to  his  table  the  celebrated  Foreign  Minister 
of  England.  This  mark  of  distinction  his  Majesty 
had  ouly  twice  l>cfoi*c  accorded  to  inclividiials  uucon* 
uect<;d  viith  the  familios  of  the  retgiiuig  European 
potentates.  The  one  was  a  British  subject,  the  Duke 
of  WeUingtoD,  the  other  was  an  Austrinn,  Prince 
Mettemich.  Mr.  Canning  was  the  only  untitled  per- 
son to  wbom  this  honour  woo  ever  accorded.  The 
dinner  took  place,  after  the  maimer  of  the  Kings  of 
Franco,  in  one  of  the  vast  saloons  of  the  Tuilerius, 
with  the  public  indiHcriniinutely  admitted.  In  the 
following  letter  to  I.onl  Liveq>ool,  Mr.  Conning  gives 
some  account  of  hi^  Paris  visit. 

{Privalf  and  Confidential.) 

My  DEAR  LrvERPooi.,  l'"^".  S^  »9.  '8a«. 

I  tdu  for  groDted  that  Ptaiita  tea\  you  m  copjr,  tnkoa  hjr 
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Stnplcton,  of  my  letter  to  the  King  ;  but  lest  he  nhoHhl  have 
failed  to  do  so,  I  enclose  one,  which  yon  wilt  be  bo  good  as 
to  roturn  to  me  by  the  same  mejaengier  who  takes  it  to  you. 
Tlii"  mcust-ngcr  is  not  goinfr  on  to  Ijondon,  but  will  return 
with  the  bag  by  the  packet  on  Wednesday  morning. 

I  liad  yesterday  my  lirftt  talk  of  nearly  llirec  houra  with 
Villelc.  Hitherto  wc  had  only  met  at  great  dinner*,  i»nd  I 
resolved  to  wait  till  be  should  propose  a  private  interview  ; 
aa  I  feared  that  any  appearance  of  eagerness  on  my  part 
would  conspire,  witti  the  twitting))  of  the  two  Oppositionn,  to 
make  him  apprehensive  of  the  inferences  which  might  be 
drawn  fntm  onr  meeting  in  private. 

HowcTCT,  the  pro{)o«ition  wm  made  by  him  after  his  own 
great  dinner  ou  Monday  last ;  and  I  was  with  him  ycatonlay 
by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

«  •  *  * 

I  am  to  see  him  again  at  the  same  time  to-morrow,  when 
I  intend  to  lend  the  couveraation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Pcninatila. 

*  *  *  * 

The  enclosed  papers  prove  *ati*fiictorily  that  we  need  not 
go  to  war  for  Persia,  nor  pay  her  the  300,000  tomiun*.  But 
was  there  c^'er  such  a  treaty  ?  ,  ,  ,  .  I  expect  messengera 
every  hour  from  Viennii,  Constantinople,  Madrid,  and  Li-iliun, 
ami  PoMo  expects  one  from  Moscow  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  Gre  at  Constantinople  is  said  u>  liave  been  still  raging 
on  the  2nd.  Stratfonl^  liuft  dc«p«tch  is  of  the  31st  ult.,  on 
which  day  the  fire  had  broken  out. 

We  are  going  to-night  to  a  private  play  at  St.  Ctoud,  the 
RrKt  act  of  gaiety  which  Charlex  X.  luut  committed  tliere. 
It  is  in  honour,  not  of  ^tiellaclmas  Day,  but  of  the  birthday 
of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux. 

To-morrow  the  American  Minister  gives  me  a  great  dinner, 
at  which  I  expect  to  meet  tiallatin,  who  is  coming  here  for 
a  frisk  of  three  weeks. 

Sunday  wc  are  quiet. 

But  Mon<lay,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  io  next 
week,  are  full     After  which  1  hope  to  have  done  with  those 
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connTislitieft,  at  l«*st  till  Pozzo's  dtiuiig>rooai  i»  readjr,  wbicli 
lie  i«  prcpnnng  with  the  utin<ut  activity. 

I  hope  the  little  Jcfiait  arrived  ufe.  I  ut  next  hU  patrun 
the  Bishop  of  Hermopolia  {Minietre  dc*  Cult»),  the  other  day 
at  dinner,  and  c<Hitrived  to  |cet  him  near  me  on  purpoeie. 
He  i«  n  vurthy  old  toan — not  a  Joait,  I  think,  dot  a  lover 
of  Jesuits  himself,  but  deeply  iroprcsBcd  with  the  iniiMrtaucc 
of  hriiigiiif;  mme  religion  back  into  France,  and  tbinkiug 
Jrauits  the  brat  iturtmments  for  cflccting  tliat  object. 

I  vaa  much  amused  with  one  part  of  hi*  conTcrBatioD 
re«pectiitg  tlw;  alaTe-tradc.  I  wanted  to  persuade  him  to 
suggest  to  the  Pope  to  issue  a  bidl  to  put  it  dovii.  Ho 
listened  to  mo  vrith  great  willingnew,  on  tlie  ground  that 
Buch  a  bull  might  do  great  good  to  the  Roman  Catbolies  of 
Ireland  ;  but  m  little  feeling  had  he  in  the  matter  of  #/ore- 
IroHe  Ute(f,  that  when,  after  describing  it»  Bnti-Chriitiaii 
cliarneter,  and  all  ibt  liorron  in  practice  (moat  eloquently,  a* 
I  flattered  mywlf),  I  ended  with  saying,  '  niul  tt  w  now  with 
'  Catholic  countries  only  that  the  shame  and  criminality  of 
'  this  monstroux  traffic  rata,'  my  convert  (as  I  hoped  to 
find  him)  answered  with  the  greatest  mildncmand  Riniplicity, 
'  jtji/iaremmenl,  its  en  o»l  /jlvt  dt  Amoth;'  thus  clearly  indi- 
cating tbnt  he  believed  the  whole  question  of  abolition  to  be 
one  of  mere  policy  on  our  part,  and  that  our  anxiety  to  sc« 
other  nattoni  follow  our  example  arose  (in  his  opinion)  only 
from  our  being  able  to  do  without  the  8lave*tnu)e,  while 
other  nations  coidd  not  aSbrd  to  give  it  tip. 

Ever  ■tucerely  yours, 

Gitoaoi  Cankiko. 

Mr.  Canning  felt  strongly  on  this  subjuct. 


(PWco/e.) 

Mr  own  GaANViLLE,  ^<»«'S"  OAioe.  J">-  »7.  '8a«. 

I  hftrc  DO  dcspatclioi  to  send  tn  you  to^ay — at  least,  1 
do  not  recollect  anything  that  rcqmrcs  oue,  and  Planta,  who 
is  my  index,  is  ill  in  I>ed. 

It  occurs  to   me,  however,  that    1   never  answered    half 
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enough   tlie   impitilent  pcquert  of  the  Pope  for  prutociioii  of 
Lin  MiibjccU  agaiu»t  the  Barbaresqaea. 

I  anawcr  it  thtn,  and,  aomc  <la,v  I  will  Ao  ho  oHicially. 

Why  (loest  uol  the  Pope  prohibit  tlic  African  Hlaw-trule  ? 
It  U  cnrricd  on  wholly  l^  Roman  Catholic  Powers,  and  by 
those  among  thcin  who  acknowledge  most  HubHcrvicutly  the 
power  and  authority  of  ttic  Court  of  Roine. 

Wliy,  I  say,  docs  not  he  issue  a  bull  against  it  ?  and  so 
aid  our  negotiations  for  ita  abolition  witli  Ptntugal,  and 
J5raKil  ? 

I>  it  not  an  anti-Christian  traffic  ?  are  not  the  Court*  of 
Lisbon  and  BiodcJaiit-iroCoiirta  in  which  thePni>e  hn^,  or  can 
have,  what  iiiHtii-ncu  he  pleases  ?  If  so,  with  what  face  dooB 
his  Holiness  propose  to  us  to  interfere  witli  the  Govcnimcut 
of  Algiers  and  Tripoli  to  *ikvc  the  fen-  Italians  whom  they 
take,  occneioiially,  for  their  necessaiy  household  oceu]iitti()ns, 
while  the  Portuguese  and  Itraziliaod  are  taking  aniiunlly 
thousands  and  tlionitands  of  the  Southern  Africans  for  the 
exhnu:>ting  lu)x)urs  of  the  ticld  and  of  the  mine  ?  Tell  my 
friend  Macchi  that  ao  long  aa  any  Power  whom  the  Pope 
can  control,  and  docs  not,  sends  a  sluTV-nhip  to  Southern 
Africa,  I  Iiave  not  the  audacity  to  propose  to  Noi'iliern 
Africa  to  abstain  from  cruising  for  Roman  domestics.  In- 
deed I  think  them  justified  in  doiug  so. 

£vcr  afleclioiiately  yours, 

Okuhoi!  Camxino. 

During  this  visit  nt  Pnris,  the  symptoms  of  nn 
intention  on  the  part  of  th«  Simniah  Government 
to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  I*or- 
tugal,  which  waa  now  fountlwl  on  Don  Pedro's  Charter, 
Iwgan  to  manifest  themselves.  The  following  three 
letters  to  Lord  Liveqwol  explain  the  progress  of 
events. 

{Private  and  Co^fidentutl) 
5Iy  dear  LiviHrooL,  P*ri»,  Oct.  a.  i8j6. 

The  accompanying  despatches  from  Lamb  will  sliow  you 
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that  matters  between  Spain  *bA  Portugal  nre  just  appronch- 
iog  to  a  crisifi,  unless  tUe  madness  of  Spain  can  be  chvcki-d 
b^  timely  interpoeitioii.  After  all  Villi^Ie'a  [>ro&aaioB8,  we^ 
should  faave  a  good  right  to  be  KurpriK-d  at  the  H&aUneM  of 
the  hdp,  or  rather  at  the  direct  oppOKition,  which  Lamb  fiuda 
ill  the  French  amhaatackir,  if  it  were  not  notorioua  that 
De  Momticr  con:<i(lcTs  himiwlf  at  Miwlrid  lis  tlie  organ,  not  of 
his  GoTcmmcDt,  but  of  his  party — the  High  Ultra  party  tu 
Fhince,  «lio  are  for  pushing  o»  a  war  between  PortuipJ 
and  Spiiiii.  Tlieir  moiivvt  fur  this  policy  arc,  in  the  lin>>l 
place,  probably,  hatred  of  England ;  but  in  the  second,  a 
desire  to  rivet  the  retention  of  Spain,  of  which  they  know 
Mllcic  to  be  anxious  to  get  rtd,  aitd  to  renew  and  eeoent  m 
Bourbon  alliance  on  principles  hostile  to  a  free  consdtutiou. 

The  despatch  tnna  k  (^urt  will  show  you  that  the  PortU', 
guese  Uovemmcnt  is  behaving  excmplanly.  Tlie  one  falser 
step  of  the  proclamation*  of  the  istof  Augost,  was  not  to  be 
excused,  and  it  has  had  oerious  prnetical  ill  cu»veqiie»ce«. 
But  I  hope  you  will  think  with  me  that  the)*  have  been  8uffi> 
eicutly  rebuked  for  that  error,  and  that  they  have  done  all  iu 
tbcir  power  to  rejuir  it.  After  having  scolded  tlicm  for  six 
weeks,  it  becomes  necessary  now  to  consider  whether  it  may 
not  be  time  to  put  thent  on  the  bend  again ;  nud  to  lot  them 
sec  that  the  Hcoldiiig  was  intended  really  iu  fiicudship,  and  for 
their  good,  and  not  to  pick  a  quarrel  and  shako  them  olT,  whicb 
iu  good  faith  and  htiuuur  we  cannot  do,  AVhilc  we  have  bceu 
pretty  severely  correcting  Portugal,  we  have  not  liccn  waoting 
in  (bihearauce  and  delicacy  to  Sjiain.  The  time  is  surely  oouio 
when  wc  munt  eonsidcr  whether  it  ii<  not  due  to  botli  parties 
(For  Spain  is  hurrying  to  tier  ruiu)  to  sto|i  her  at  the  point, 
beyoiid  which  she  cannot  advance  but  to  hMtilltie*.  In  all 
tliat  relates  to  Villa  Rcid's  misoioii,  and  to  the  rcsttnatton  of 
arms,  &c.,  S|>ain  is  clearly,  unequivocally  in  the  wrong;  aud 
her  mere  holding  out  ou  theae  jiointit  teuils  to  produce  in 
Portugal  almost  tlie  aame  dangers  as  an  actual  dedoratiou  of 


*  Claiming  a  riglit  to  the  Regency  for  the  In&nta  during  th« 
(juvod's  mtBt>rily.-~  Kuii  Hetitiw  Hfi,  roL  iU.  p^  90,4.  ' 
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war.  So  strong  Ls  this  tciidvDcv,  tliftt  I  knoir  no  way  by 
which  Portugal  can  eacajio  those  evils  so  probably,  as  by 
declaring  war,  wliidi  OocI  forbid  she  should  do,  but  which 
she  has  a  clear  right  to  do  on  tliu  viohttion  of  tn»tie:>,  by  the 
lefiiMtl  to  restore  her  deserters ;  or,  to  restore  even  the  arms 
and  accoutremetita,  with  which  Portugal  would  be  couteutcd. 
Already  there  is  growing  up  in  Lisbon  an  opinion  that  the 
Portugume  Gorernmeiit  have  subioittcd  too  tamely  to  the 
iiuults  and  injuries  of  Spain.  Uur  advice  and  exhortatioDS 
haie  mainly  contributed  to  this  Mubroinsion,  and  we  are  surely 
bound  to  protect  her  against  the  consequences  of  it. 

There  ia  no  time  to  l)c  lost,  for  the  Portugiieso  Chambers 
are  to  met-t  before  the  end  of  this  month.  8pain  mu^t  be 
brought  by  any  means  to  receive  Villa  Real,  and  to  restore  the 
arms.  .Mr  notion  i«,  to  ttend  back  tlic  mf«oengcr  to  Lamb, 
Willi  ordeni  to  iti!<ixt  u]k>u  both  tliosc  points ;  and,  if  they  are 
Dot  granted,  to  come  away.  I  believe  this  tlirest  will  sac- 
cecd.  If  it  docs  not,  I  will  direct  Lamb  so  to  manage  his 
coming  nwiiy  as  not  to  prccltulo  hi*  return,  if  hereaiVer 
advisaUe  (which  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  wUI  ml  btjt 
but  if  T  dcfeT  tiikiiig  advantagt:  of  my  ndvanccd  jKwition  here 
till  I  can  receive  your  auswer  to  tliis  letter,  I  may  entirely 
toisa  the  opiiortunily  of  trying  ttie  eflcct  of  the  meaaure 
wbich  I  pro|KMc,  before  Spain  slinll  liiive  been  committed  by 
some  net  of  desperation  vuh  Portugal. 

Patxo  (wliu  is  atoning  for  his  pMt  sins  by  acting  cordially 
with  UN}  is  strongly  imprcssctl  with  the  necessity  of  ail  ini* 
mediate  step,  and  thinks  thai,  which  I  meditate  is  likely  to 
&cooni|)lish  this  object.  Lamb  hits  always  thought  it  our 
best,  if  itut  our  only  chance,  of  currying  any  point  which  wc 
felt  it  essential  to  carry.  I  wrill  sec  Villele  before  I  send  off 
the  messenger.  I  verily  believe  tluit  if  anytbing  can  indivce 
him  to  force  Db  Moustier  into  a  right  course,  or  to  rccftll  him, 
it  will  be  the  appreheiksion  of  Lamb's  ooming  away. 

I  («ik1  tliis  by  the  ordinary  mesMnger,  but  witli  orders  to 
carry  it  himaelf  to  Walincr.  I  will  wnd  an  extra  mntsenger 
(whom  1  bare  here)  witJi  my  drafts,  which  arc  not  yet 
written,  to-morrow. 
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The  (lotijialclieH  froni  l1>e  Fciiii)ti»la  nrrivril  ouly  lost  nifcht. 
PleuMiiit  liulidavs  these  )     But  it  iit  lucky  Unit  i  nm  Item. 
£rer  aiocerely  foan, 

Geokoe  Camnixo. 


{Prhaie  and  Omjidentiat.) 
Mv  D«AK  LivBiirooi.,  P*™.  Oct  5.  iSatf. 

1  avail  myself  of  the  return  of  another  of  my  youukeri 
from  \\\»  liultdnya  to  aeiul  you  my  ilrafU  to  Lamb  lutd 
il  Court,  which  ircnt  oil  thv  night  l>cforc  lui^t ;  aud  drsfta  to 
Sir  11.  Wdlctilcy,  which  are  goiiig  off  this  morning. 

There  i*  so  much  remliiig  in  th«-m  that  you  would  not 
tltank  mi;  for  the  addition  of  a  loog  private  letter.  I  have, 
indeed,  little  to  aay  moro  than  tlicy  contain  on  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate;  nud  my  time,  siuoe  I  wrote  to  you 
lost,  has  t)cen  wholly  taken  up  by  them,  and  witJi  the  oon- 
fercnees  with  Villele  iind  Poxio,  which  preceded  them,  with 
lhcocca«ioDaI  relief  of  huge  dinncn  of  forty  (lovcre  on  «^ach 
flucoewive  day,  which  agrre  rcry  ill  with  the  hard  work  of 
the  morning. 

The  last  of  the  Aerie*  of  festivities  tJikes  )>l>ce  at  the 
SiHtnish  ambiuandor's  to^ay. 

It  is  very  lucky  that  I  wa*  her«>  to  rctcivc  Iamb's  and 
h  Courts  dv«]>atcbea.  The  aildilioind  tentbijH  which  would 
hare  been  occupied  by  their  trausmiwiou  to  England,  uid 
the  lending  of  inatructions  to  Ontnvillc,  would  have  lo«t  the 
opportunity  of  doing  anything  in  time  fur  the  o|icning  of 
tlie  Chambers  at  Lisbon ;  not  to  mention  ibat  t>o  iuatmo- 
tions,  however  well  executed,  couh)  have  had  the  Muno 
cAVot  as  Diy  iromcdiitU^  communication  with  VillMc. 

It  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  entered  cordially 
into  the  quentioii.  He  went  very  nrar  to  awure  tne  that 
Dc  Mou»<ior  should  \x  recnlU-d,  if  he  ployed  tricks  agnin, 
and  failed  to  execute  his  iuatruotioDs.  Those  iiwtmctions 
were  prr|>arrd  and  aeiit  to  nio  to  be  fbrwanled  by  my  mea* 
wnger,  within  three  or  four  hour>  iifter  I  l<-f\  Villelc  ;  and 
Damaa,  whom  I  met  in  the  evening  at  dinner,  asiHired  tne 
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that  tbc  purport  of  them  was  to  trll  the  King  of  Spnii)  tliat 
lie  wna  not  to  look  for  any  couiitenauce  from  France,  if  he 
pcratated  in  rofiixiiig  to  do  justice  to  Portugnl  in  a  caae  io 
which  Spain  was  so  flagrantly  in  the  wrong.  H.M.C.M., 
I>amas  said,  '  vashed  his  liandii  of  the  consequenocs  of  that 
refusal.' 

Poxzo  has  writtCQ  as  strongly  as  possible  to  l>'Ouhril, 
with  what  elffs;t  I  am  more  doubtful.  The  general  pcrsua* 
■ion  in,  that  Spain  will  give  way.  If  so,  I  hope  the  crini^  at 
Lislwn  is  avoided 'for  the  present;  although  another  i«  at 
liami,  if  Dull  I^figuel  rvfii«e»  to  take  the  oath.  If  Lamb 
coHieit  anay,  he  will  come  /^en ;  so  that  I  can  scud  him  back 
again,  if,  upon  coiuideratioii,  it  Hhall  lie  thought  advisable 
to  do  fio.  Itut  I  oonfcM,  once  nway,  /  idiould  no/  think  it 
advisable  to  do  bo. 

Brer  sincerely  yoon, 

Oko.  Canniko, 

P.S. — I  enclose  ft  priratc  letter  from  it  Cotirt*  which  will 
show  yon  how  critical  is  the  state  of  things  in  Portugal,  aitd 
how  bhort  a  lime  tit  \c(t  to  iix  to  provide  against  an  explosion 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers.  That  mocling  in  ti^ed  for 
the  19th. 

My  nic«»eiigrtr  will  reach  MndriJ  on  the  i)th.  Supposing 
liiimb  to  get  through  hi^  business  io  two  dayn  (which  would 
he  rapid],  he  will  be  able  to  deapntch  him  on  the  night  of  the 
1  ith,  or  the  moniing  of  the  13th. 

The  messenger  (who  is  an  cxoclleat  one)  undertaken  to 
perform  the  journey  from  Madrid  to  Liabou,  in  three  and 
a<hair,  or  four  dnyn.  1  doubt  it.  But  allowing  him  four  or 
five,  he  will  l>c  Iliere  on  the  16th  or  1 7th,  just  cight-and- forty 
hours,  perha|M,  licforc  tltc  opening  of  the  Chainl>cr».  You 
!>ee,  I  had  no  time  to  lose. 

I  add  also  copies  of  two  private  lettersf  to  Sir  li.  Wcllvdey, 
nhich  pray  forward  (with  Sir  W.  h.  Court's  letter)  to  Plants. 

0.  C. 

"  Dated  Lbbon,  Sept  3.  i8j6.         +  DiVei  Paris,  Oct  5,  i9a6. 
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P.P.S.— The  bearer  of  this  is  McIlieVi,  aoa  of  Mclli-li, 
vbo  WM  ftt  Eton  with  Frer«,  and  Boljua,  uid  i»e,  and  whom 
I  midc  consul  it  Hambtirgh  Rfl«cii  or  sixteen  jeani  ago. 
He  died  there,  and  left  a  large  family,  b^  a  Gennsn  wife  of 
)ii{h  blo»il,  and  amull  fortune,  of  which  thk  youth  is  the 
c]de»t.  He  is  clever  nad  well  educated.  He  came  to  me 
from  Cambridge  with  a  RODd  reputation.  Keep  him,  or  send 
him  on,  aiid  kecx>  tlie  deapatchea  to  fellow  hy  llw  poat,  aa 
you  tilic  heat. 

G.  C. 


Mt  dear  LiTERPooi,  Paris.  Oct  6,  t8a6. 

I  had  iMt  Kent  off  my  letter  to  yon  ycMcrdav  many  hour^' 
when  another    mesftcngcr   arrived  from  Lamb  with  the  de« 
spatchcs  herewith  tranHniilted  to  you. 

They  are  perplexing  and  alanning.  The  conduct  of  De 
HouBtier  ia  atrocious ;  and  unle^  my  instructions  to  Lamb  of 
the  3rd  iuHt.  nettle  the  question  of  the  restitution  of  arma,  &c., 

I  really  fear  that  the  influence  of  this  man,  or  hit  

{for  hi>  jnirate  objecta  are  nt  the  bottom  of  his  flubscrvieiiey 
to  the  King  of  Spain)  acting  upon  the  weaknoi*  of  the 
Spanish  Oovemmcnt,  and  upon  the  irntatcd  and  alamicd 
feelinga  of  Portugal,  may  kindle  a  war  between  the  two 
nation*  of  the  Peninsuls,  before  wc  meet.  The  Frriieh 
Ministers,  howei  er,  and  Pozko,  arc  confident  of  the  succvaa  of 
Lamb's  demnnd,  Imeked  by  the  order  to  him  to  come  away 
upon  the  refui^l  of  it ;  and  even  Diimas  now  ni^uen  that 
without  that  [leremptory  sanction,  the  demand  would  hnto 
liad  little  chance  of  aucoou.  I>ama«  re«il  to  me,  this 
morning,  the  draft  of  the  despatch  which  be  Mrnt  to  T>e 
MouHticr  by  my  raeasengcr.  It  could  not  be  better.  It  ia 
abort,  precise,  and  pmitiTe.  It  direct*  De  Mouitier  to 
aupport  Lamb's  demand,  with  the  utmost  energy  ;  and  to  ftig. 
nify  explicitly  to  the  Spanish  .Minister  that  the  Kin^^of  Franco 
will  not  liold  bimwlf  in  any  degree  answerable  for  the  '  eoiu^ 
t/iimrrgftiHf»lts,'  which  may  accrue  to  Spain  from  a  denial 
of  justice  to  Portugal.  I  have  also  hail  a  long  talk  with 
Viltilc,  to  whom  (as  u  ell  aa  to  Dama>)  I  read  (or  ratlter  tnaa- 
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Uted)  Lunb's  dvApntch.  ViUMe  was  to  sec  the  King 
immeduitel;  after,  aod  I  sliall  defer  eciLding  back  the 
messenger  to  Lamb  till  to-uiorrow,  in  Uie  hope  uf  himriiig 
•oniethiitg  MS  to  tlic,  nt  Ictutt,  conditioiuU  recall  of  De 
Mousticr. 

But  the  difficulty,  1  fear,  is  with  the  King.  Dama.t  acciiu 
to  dinlike,  wid  ^'illcI(r  to  despitie  I>e  llountier,  hmrtily.  Is 
it  not  Htrniigv  thnt  they  nhould  have  left  him  in  such  a  poet 
so  long? 

Nothing  ^et  from  Vietiua.  Priuce  Mcltemich  is  decpljr 
reHpoujtiljIe  for  all  t]ic  dangers  which  his  dilatory  policy  iu 
rcapcct  to  the  Infanta  ha«  created. 

If  Lamb  should  have  failed,  tliorc  is  an  end  of  the  matter ; 
and  iu  that  case  I  really  apprehend  that  we  tnuat  expeut,  ere 
long,  a  direct  call  from  Portugal  for  the  elocution  of  our 
treaties  of  dcfeusivG  alliaDcc.  It  will  be  a  great  consolation 
in  that  case  that  Portugal  has  acted  with  so  much  modera- 
tion and  rorbeamncCi 

I  verily  think  that,  with  all  hi»  partiality  for  Spain,  and 
all  bis  dread  of  liberal  iostitutioue,  the  D.  of  W.  will  not 
be  able  to  deny  that,  in  thia  quarrel,  Spain,  and  Spain  only, 
is  in  the  wrong. 

The  refusal,  hitherto  steadily  pcrBCvcrcd  in,  to  receive 
Spani^th  ileticrtert  into  Portugal,  is  au  instance  of  good  faith 
aud  of  olicdicnoe  to  onr  ailvice,  which,  iu  the  face  of  sueh  pro- 
TOcations,  must  be  allowed  to  put  the  Portngiicae  Government 
in  the  right,  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  of  any 
Government,  old  or  new,  under  circumstanoes  of  unexampled 
dilTicnlty. 

I  almost  doubt  whetlier  we  can  justify  it  to  ourselves  to 
continue  to  forbid  tbcir  resort  to  so  obvious  a  auHUio  of 
*elf-defouce,  aud  fair  repriaal. 

The  incrcosetl  preuure  of  the  crisis  tcUx,  I  think,  upoo 
the  question  which  I  propounded  to  you  from  A  Court,  (Hi 
the  laal  occasion  but  one,  touching  Lord  Beresford.  Ought 
be  not  to  go,  iind  to  go  spcedilyt 

I  will  send  my  Inxt  droAs  to  you  by  Monday's  courier. 
Tlie  messenger  who  carries  this  will  go  over  to  Walmer,  and 
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T«tum  with  the  maiU  as  Ix-forc.     Be  m>  good  u  to  seod  the 
(lc»]iatclie8  oa  to  Ptanta  by  post. 

£rer  sincerely  yours, 

Georok  Can  NINO. 

I  rcc^veil  your  letter  of  the  3rd,  but  night.  My  iuten- 
tion  is  to  lave  this  piftoe  on  ifond&y,  ttie  2jnl,  uid  to  be  »t 
Walmer  on  the  35th  to  dinner. 

On  the  i6th  of  October,  Mr.  Canning  writes  to 
Lord  Liverpool : — 

^Vc  hftvc  notliing  yet  from  Vienaa.  The  delay  ia  very 
perplcxiug,  nnd  it  is  tctj  unfair.  1  hnvc  anticipated  your 
views  of  a  irar  of  parties  in  Portugal,  and  have  told  k  Court 
that  we  cau  have  uolhiug  to  do  with  it  if  it  sliould  uiilinppily 
arise. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  above  sentences  were 
writtcD,  the  following  letter  was  despatched,  which 
indicates  that  there  was  little  cordiality  between  Mr. 
Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  acoounta 
for  tlio  separation  between  them  which  took  place  six 
inonthn  later,  when  the  former  was  commanded  by 
the  King  to  construct  an  Administration. 

(HoMl  Secret.) 

Mv  08AR  LivKapooi,  Pft»M,Oct  16,  i8j6. 

I  can  have  ira  objection  to  Lord  Beroford's  scciog  the 
corrf^iKiiidciice  with  &  Court  tip  to  the  present  pcrio<l,  for 
ihc  purpo«'  of  making  up  liin  mind  as  to  ihe  acc<tptanco  or 
nrfusal  of  the  oummnnd ;  provided  this  inspection  does  uot 
lead  to  the  pretension  of  seeing  the  comeitpoiidcncc  iu  future, 
vlien  Ijord  Bercsford  shall  be  ealablijihed  at  Lisbon. 

You  may  think  this  proviso  ovcr-wrupulous ;  but  it  ia  uot 

ao.    I  do  not  unilcrstAnd  the  D.  of  W.'s  letter.  '  Adniittnl ' 

by  whota?  that  the  Infant  Don  Miguel  ba>  a  right  to  tlie 
Urgency  in  1817.  T\ic pro*  and  ctnu  of  that  construction  are, 
as  you  say,  fully  argued  iu  ouc  of  my  drafts  to  k  Court  (but 
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one  which  T  thinlt  in  point  of  time  coiOd  hardlj-  hare  reached 
the  D.  of  W.  when  he  wrote),  hut  1  ain  ijuiie  ourc  that  there 
wui  no  '  ii(Iiiiis»ion '  of  mine  before  that,  in  the  sense  which 
he  assumes.     For  np  to  that  time  my  ojiinioii  against  Don 
Miguel'n  right  liad  becu  stronger  than,  upon  licatiug  the  <iuett- 
tion  out  in  argument,  I  thought  could  be  maintaiued.     £vcn 
in  the  tiut  despatch,  the  inference  is  the  converse  of  that 
wliich  the  D,  of  \V.  has  discovered  ;  for  instead  of  concluding 
that  Dfin  M.  hat  the  right,  iniless  the  Emperor  excliiileit  him 
specially,  I  eonclode  that  tlie  Infanta  muHt  continue  in  pos- 
session,  unless   the  Emperor  specially  directs   the  change. 
Decides  it  is  contended  (and  I  think  unanswerably),  that  Don 
M.  hat   no   right  at  all  under  the  Coniititution,    until   ho 
•wears  to  it,  which  he  haa  not  done.     Whether  k  Court's 
deypatcli,  containing  an    account   of  the  going    off  of   tlie 
garrison  of  Almeira  had  reached  London  at  the  time  when 
the  D.  of  W.V  letter  wiw  written,  1  doubt — I  incline  to  think 
not.      I   knew  it  hen  at  least  a  week  sooner  by  telegraph, 
than  by  i  Court,  and  the  D.  of   VV.  must  very  well  know 
that  all  the  newspaper  intelligence,  of  which  he  complains,  is 
derived  from  the  Paris  papers,  which  derive  thcira  from  the 
telegraphic  <lc3patchea,  which  are  regular  and  certain,  while 
those  by  sea  are  tometimcs  twice  a«  long  on  their  passage. 
Yesterday,  for  instance,  the  French  Government  iiad  by  the 
telegraph  intelligence  from  Liiihoii  to  tlie  8th  iiidtant  (seven 
days  1}      Probably  the  anb«tancc  of  it  will  )k  in  tltc  EtoUe 
of  to-night  (perhaps  it  wwi  in  Inst  night's),  and  will  then  be 
transplanted    into  our  evening  papers  of  Wednesday.     Sir 
W.  h  (Court's  deapatches  of  the  4th  may  not  he  in  London 
before  the  34lh  or  36ih.     'Ilie  D.  of  W,  will  of  counac  com- 
plain  that  they  are  anticipated   by   the  ncw)t]>apers ;  but  I 
luimbly  answer,  I  cannot  help  it,  until  he  can  eoutrive  to 
give  me  the  command  of  winda  and  waves,  or  to  put  down 
the   French  telegraph.     The   iutelligene«   is  disngrecable. 
Very  bad  elections,  and   in  the  ultra-liberul  k'»sc  so  much 
so,  that  one  of  the  Ministers  (it  is  bclicrcd  ^Umcidaj  has  uot 
been  able  to  find  a  seat ! 

'Phis  is  very  untoward ;  but  wc  arc  to  thank  Vienna  and 
Madrid  for  it. 
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To  return,  Iiowerer,  to  the  D.  of  W.'s  letter.  I  reoUjr 
do  not  undiTHlaiid  wtint  iie  would  have.  In  bo  conteoted 
tltat  the  dcspatclics  should  go  to  him  next  in  order,  «ftcr 
tlic  King,  aud  yourself  i*  Tbcy  an:  ordered  &o  to  da ;  but  then 
yon  kt  the  V.  O.  know  where  you  are — iLey  c«ii  therefore 
judge  when  they  hre  likely  to  Imve  the  d<t»|wteh(-s  agRtu. 
There  is  no  such  calculation  to  be  made  of  tlio  D.  of  W.'« 
movementa;    and,  w  far  from   the  despatch  heiug   alwaj-a 

rcturocd  to  a  day But  there  u  no  use  i»  diitruMnag  tboae 

hye  qucfttiouK,  there  in  noiiH-tluiig  ehN^— though  I  proMet  1 
knov  not  exactly  what — at  the  hottom  of  the  D.  of  W/s  pre- 
acut  teniiKr.  Uie  extraordiuar}'  frctfulucM  upon  thia  niAtter, 
bin  re)H;ikted  reference,  and  tl>oti«  of  hi»  alettlQurt,  to  the  iip> 
proacli  of  eritical  timeit,  and  other  language  vbtch  I  know 
both  he  and  the  Chancellor  have  held  very  lately  about  tho 
fltate  of  the  (iovemuicut,  satisiy  tue  that  tlicre  is  a  limkiiug 
forHun)  to  eome  coiivuUion  iu  the  Government,  not  wholly 
uamtKcd  pcrhajw  «itli  some  intention  of  t>ringing  it  on.  Be 
it  to.  I  eoufcM  I  have  no  idea  bow  the  (ioveninicttt  will  Iw 
to  be  carried  ou  in  the  House  of  Conimoiu,  iu  the  aetuu,'  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  three  yuan,  with 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  law,  the  greater  part  of  ttio 
church,  iinil  all  the  army  in  the  CbaiiceUar'it  and  tlie  C 
of  W.'s  haiids. 

I  am  aware,  too,  that  the  D.  of  \V.  U  very  augry  at  my 
coming  here.  Two  years  ago  he  interfered  with  the  King  to 
prctvciit  my  doing  ao.  Hut  I  suppOMC  he  fi-lt  tliat  after  he 
had  himself  been  here  in  tlw  interval,  and  aAcr  AVcstnior- 
land  had  been  prcacbiug  here  for  two  months  hts  ultra  and 
jihilo-Turkish  principles,  I  was  not  likely  to  be  again  ao 
easily  turned  from  my  purpose.  I  am  right  glad  that  I 
came,  not  only  for  the  immcdisto  an*!  unforv^cvu  advaatago 
of  my  presence  here  during  the  discussion  with  Spain,  but 
because  I  have  been  able  to  assure  myself,  to  nhMiIute  co&- 
viction,  that  had  the  UoTcrnmcnt  been  rightly  undentootl  hera 
ill  iSai-j,  the  invasion  of  Spain  would  neror  faavo  taken 
place.     In  this  faith  T  kIiaII  die. 

I  have  wandered  to  far  into  the  topics  and  fcclinga  sag. 
gntod  by  the  tone  of  thia  and  former  letters  of  the  D.  uf  W., 
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that  I  irill  rcierve  what  I  hare  to  say  of  politic*]  matters  for 
another  letter. 

Ever  Miacerely  youm, 

GEonutt  Can'kino. 

Mr.  Cunning  naturnlly  felt  sensitive  at  rccci^'ing 
no  assisttuice  from  hid  military  and  legal  colleagues  in 
the  distribution  of  their  large  patronage:  a  month 
after  he  had  disburdened  his  mind  to  Lord  Liver* 
pool,  be  tbu»  %rrote  in  a  simitar  strain  directly  to 

Lord  £ldon. 

{PrivaU.) 

Mr  DBA»  TiOBD,  Foreign  Office.  D«c.  15.  t8»<l. 

In  answer  to  the  endosed  letters  from  Mr.  Martin  of 
(Hlway,  I  stated  to  him  that  I  was  not  iu  the  Imbit  of 
obtruding  rc(juc!tt«  upon  your  lort]»hip ;  that  in  the  counie 
of  fiTC-aud-twcnty  years,  or  therciibout^,  I  had  made  but  four 
■pplicationi  to  your  ionUbip,  with  one  of  nhidi  (an  apjdi- 
ootion  for  a  Commiseionemhip  of  nnnltniptK  fur  tliu  son  of  a 
Liverjiool  coiitlitueiit]  your  lordahip  had  had  the  goodneu 
to  comply. 

That  under  these  circiimstancps,  I  could  ask  nothing  from 
your  lordship  an  from  myself,  for  Mr.  Mnrtiii't  fncud,  but 
that  if  Mr.  Martin  desired  me  to  tnutomit  his  letter  to  your 
lordwhip,  I  would  do  M. 

Mr.  ^lortin,  contnuy  (certainly)  to  my  visli  or  especto- 
tiOD,  does  desire  me  so  to  tranomit  bis  letter ;  aud  I,  there- 
fore, ukc  the  liberty  of  doing  to. 

My  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons  cxposi-»  me  to 
such  requests,  aud  does  not  allow  of  my  always  evading  them, 
though,  as  the  es]>crimcnt  is  bciug  tried  in  my  i>crKon,  with 
how  little  of  the  patronage  of  Government  the  King's 
business  in  that  House  eta  be  carried  on,  I  evade  such 
requests  as  much  as  1  ean. 

I  tiave  the  honour  to  he,  with  great  respect, 
My  dear  Lord,  your  Lordship's 

Most  obedient,  humble  Serrant, 

OtOKGK  CaXKINO. 
M  M 
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The  above  letter  was  written  in  a  stiite  of  con- 
Biderable  irritation  at  Mr.  Martin's  uutowai-d  ac- 
ceptance of  an  offer,  of  which  it  was  evidently  hoiicd 
that  lie  would  not  have  availed  himself.  Mr.  Caiming 
placed  it  HI  my  hands  to  copy,  and  forward  '  imme- 
diately.' It  seemed,  however,  in  the  ticklish  sttile 
in  which  one  party  of  the  Cabinet  was  towards  the 
other,  that,  however  ju»C  and  reftsoimble  the  com- 
plaint, yet,  unless  it  were  intended  (which  I  knew  that 
it  wag  not)  to  produce  a  crisis,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
send  a  letter,  written  under  the  influence  of  angry 
feeling:  so  I  ventured  to  keep  it  back.  A  few 
hours  aftc-rwardii  T  said  to  him :  '  I  have  not  sent  your 
letter  to  old  Eldon.'  '  Xot  sent  it,'  he  angrily  in- 
quired; 'and  pray,  why  not?*  I  replied,  'liecausu 
*  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  ought  to  read  it  over  again 
'before  you  send  it.*  'What  do  you  mean?'  ho 
sharply  replied.  '  Go  and  get  it.'  I  did  as  I  was 
bid;  he  read  it  over,  and  then  I  saw  the  smile  of 
good  humour  come  over  his  countenance.  *  Well,' 
he  said,  '  you  are  a  good  boy.  You  are  quite  right, 
don't  send  it.     I  will  write  another." 

These  were  the  sort  of  things  which  created  such  a 
wann  feeling  of  attachment  towards  him  in  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded. 

On  the  2oth  of  October,  the  following  letter  nn- 
nounces  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  Don  Miguel  hud  taken 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  Portuguese  Constitu- 
tion. 

(Privtttt.) 
My  DKAit  LivtnrooL,  IVia,  Oet.  ao,  iSatf. 

I  return  jfonr  Bcresford  japew,  obscrriug  oiily  that  you 
mwk  one  of  them  No.  4;  wlicrt-os  I    caiiiiot  find  No.  3, 
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irliicli  I  suppose  was  a  second  mpmoi-ajiclum,  mid  mii«t 
have  drop/ttd  throujjh  :  or,  in  tbc  red  luk  iu  the  margin  of 
No.  3  tlm  second  mooiorandum  ? 

As  yon  will  see  by  tlie  despntclie*  wliirlt  I  send  yoii  that 
D.  Mi^cl  has  taken  the  onth,  one  ditticulty  is  out  of  ths 
way.  As  to  getting  bim  to  Urazil,  that  in  out  uf  ttic  qucntioii ; 
and  I  coTifns  I  begin  to  liavc  my  doubts  wlictlicr  it  is  not 
as  well  that  Dou  Pedro,  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  playing 
false,  Hliould  not  tuivc  I).  M.  in  his  liandx. 

Tlic  sooner  Bcrcsford  is  off  the  better.  I  Iiavc  no  fear  of 
his  not  remiiiiiing. 

The  peerage  as  a  retoard  is  quiU'  a  different  thing  from  the 
peerage  as  a  stiptdation. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Geokob  Canmino. 

P.S. — T  have  found  No.  3.  It  had  '  dropped  through,' 
indeed — but  fiert.  I1iis  oomeB  of  writing  on  slippery  plaister 
paper. 

G.  C. 

On  returning  from  Paris,  before  Mr.  Canning  had 
quilted  the  French  mnI,  at  Airaines,   he  writes  as 

follows : — 

{ConfideHlial.) 

AiniiuM,  Frithiy,  Oct,  37.  \8i6. 
My  dear  GRANvitiR,  Qowieriflul  Eight,  a.il 

A  mcseeiiger  met  me  \tutt  night  upon  the  road,  with  de- 
spatches from  Sir  W.  h  Court,  of  nhieh  I  liastcn  to  oooiiuu- 
uicate  the  cunteuts  to  you.  I  cannot  forward  the  despatchca 
theniselves,  because  1  must  keep  them  to  talk  over  with 
Lord  Livcr|KX)l  to-morrow. 

They  arc  of  the  must  fearfid  importance.  The  war 
bettieeti  S|)ain  and  Portugal,  or  rather  by  Spain  against 
Portugal,  is  acttinlly  begun. 

To  slate  things  in  their  order — first,  as  to  the  deserters,  for 
the  settlement  of  wlioisc  ca»c  we  have  advined,  and  Portugal 
has  adopted  so  reasonable  a  corapromiMi,  the  conduct  of 
Spain  is  absolutely  outrageous. 

U  M  2 
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1.  Sbe  insisu  apon  tivatiiig  whli  Pwtugal  as  an  diuc- 
kao«le^ed  Power,  tboo^  treadiig  thnmgk  a  Spanish  va- 
basudor  at  Lisbon. 

2.  She  insisn  npon  treatii^  the  Portugiiese  deaertcrs  u 
nnoffmding  fngitii«s,  who  hare  quitted  their  coontiy  only  as 
a  mode  ctf  pnxeatiag  against  an  nnfaeaid-of  innovation  in 
the  political  ioftitntions  of  the  monaichj,  vhile  she  vonld 
denoimce  the  Spanish  deserters,  w  tnito^  rebds,  &c.,  in 
tbe  same  uutnunent  in  which  she  abMilotelT  pleads  for  the 
Ponugueae. 

3.  She  ssv^  nothing — will  engage  for  nnthing  as  to  the 
dispenion  of  the  Pwtogneae  deserten  within  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  though  iher  are  known  to  be  now  assembled  mider 
their  seTer&l  leaden,  and  to  hare  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Don  Miguel,  as  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  in  default  of 
him  to  a  Spanuh  I»fa»ta.  ,A  just  cause  in  itself  of  a  war 
to  Ponusral.  if  not  redressed  br  Spun.) 

4.  Lasilr,  Spain  insists  npon  restoring  the  arms,  &c.,  br 
itnbkTS.  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  moral  effect  of  the  restitu- 
tion. With  these  terms  the  British  ambassador  shall  never, 
with  mr  consent.  M&s'nt  the  Portuguese  Begencr  to  comply. 

Seocmdly. — As  to  the  question  of  Regency.  The  lufknta 
has  declared  her  readiiies*  to  refer  the  nhole  maner  in  doubt 
10  tbe  Eni|<eror  Don  PeJro,  and  to  abide  by  his  decision  ; 
aud  she  has  wrineu  or  was  about  to  write)  herself  to  Don 
Miguel  to  offer  this  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Tliis  is  either  in  exact  compliance  with  o\a  adrice,  or  in 
auticiiKttiou  \>i  it.      It  is  all  that  tbe  Infanta  can  do. 

It  removes  from  Spain,  or  from  Prince  Metiernich,  any 
pretence  for  ^uanvlling  with  tbe  present  Regency,  whirh 
Prince  Metteniich  niiite  mistakes  and  confounds  when  he 
s^x^ks  of  the  Infaina  having  attumed  the  Refency.  That 
which  she  imprviperly  asfunnd  was  the  right  of  the  Regency 
during  the  uiiuoritr  of  the  (luivu.  ,The  question  now  re- 
Icrreil  to  tbe  E.  U.  P.i  The  folt  Rcgency,/or  a  lime,  not 
exceediug  that  which  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  Pon 
Miguel's  t uentr-fifth  rear,  liecanie  Lers  by  right  ^siid  by  the 
O'li-'cnl  of  all  the  worlil  except  Sjtai..'  as  soon  as  tbe  Cousti- 
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tution  was  vrtablivlicd.  Spain  has  no  pica  for  qucstloniiii; 
that  Regencj' ;  and  if  tlie  Spanish  atniaaaadiu'  cotitinuea  to 
question  it,  he  ceases  ipto-faeto  to  be  an  ambassador,  and 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kin^;doin. 

Thirdly. — Ae  lo  the  insurri'Ctioiis  in  the  north  atul  in  the 
south  of  Portugal,  Ihcy  arc  qncUed.  In  the  north,  the  leader, 
the  ^litrqtiis  of  Chaves,  has  narrowly  escaped  Iieitig  taken,  and 
lias  dcd,  according  to  ciutom,  into  Spain.  Ifim,  of  eoane, 
the  Portuguese  Government  will  require  to  be  deliveretl  up 
to  them. 

The  Marquis  d'Abrantes,  though  the  convicted  murderer 
of  M.  de  Loul^,  liktided  in  tlie  south  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents.  The  insurgcnu  nre  broken. 
Ahrimti^  it)  hiding  himself.  If  he  is  cnnghl,  1  proiumc  the 
recorded  sentence  against  him  irill  be  carried  iuto  cuecution 
(wliellicr  <leath  or  Angola) ;  and  it  will  then  he  for  thoie 
who  put  him  upon  thi»  precious  eiiterpriim  to  oonHidcr  the 
effect  rif  Au  diagrsec  upon  Don  Miguel,  his  couredcratc  (aa 
all  Portugal  believer)  in  tl»e  murder  of  M.  de  Loul^. 

I  hnve  no  conception  that  he  (Don  Jliguel)  can  erer  be 
Regent  or  Kin;/,  if  that  affair  of  Loul^  is  brought  back  into 
public  o) nervation. 

Fourthly, — I  set  out  with  sayiug  that  tlie  war  by  Spain 
Agaiii!tt  Porlugal  has  l>cgun.  It  has  so.  More  than  one 
incursion  of  Spanish  troops  (not  Portugueae  de«erten)  hare 
taken  place ;  but  one  under  circumstanoes  which  force  it  U]ion 
otir  knowledge,  and  briiif;  the  question  of  catw  ftedtris  home 
to  OS  in  a  manner  which  we  cannoi  owipc 

The  eneloied  extract  of  one  deapatch,  and  copy  of  another 
ftom  Sir  W.  it  Court,  will  put  you  in  pun«i«iun  of  tbr9« 
circunutauces.  In  this  cose  we  can  do  uo  other  than  call 
upon  the  Portngueae  Goverumeiit  (within  whose  tcmlory 
>Ir.  A*heworth  reside*)  for  rvdrcsa.  The  Portu^une  Oovcm. 
ment  will  re]>ly  that  the  act  was  as  much  au  act  of  war 
against  them  as  of  injury  to  the  British  sufferer;  and  the 
existence  of  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Spain  thus  con> 
Btituted,  bff  ovr  oiru  complainl,  they  will  call  u|>on  us  to 
fiillil  the  engagements  of  our  treaties.     IVtll  call  upon  tM,  do 
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I  iMiy  ?  Tlicy  have  called  npoii  »» ;  and  I  uiidoretaiid  I 
sliall  6udj  upon  tny  arrival  in  London,  an  ofliciul  ni>iiti(\iiiuii 
ttom  tlie  Marquis  d«  Pnlmeltn  for  tlie  succxitin  vhich  wi- 
are  bound  to  fumisb. 

Now,  let  M.  de  Vill&le  and  M.  Damas  wrll  consider  tbai 
this  is  no  fault  of  ours,  Wc  bavc  nhanstcd  ounK-l<m>  iu 
efforts  to  keep  the  peace.  We  have  eiij^agcd  Portugal  to 
concede,  and  to  sulimit  to,  mure  tlian  ]>efha[>!«  in  ooiwcienM 
we  had  a  rigbt  to  advise  au  independent  nation  to  do  or  to 
bear.  That  tlic  operation  or«ucb  advice  lum  its  limits — and 
I  fear  these  laal  acta  of  Spain  have  exhausted  the  |istieuce 
oven  of  tlie  patient  people  of  Portugal.  M.  de  \''iHcle  saya, 
Spain  must  be  treated  as  a  child.  True,  when  her  prank* 
hurt  only  herself;  but  when  they  extend  mischief  to  other*, 
to  embroil  first  two  kin^oms,  and  then  the  whole  world  ! — if 
1  had  an  army  in  Spain,  to  keep  or  to  withdraw — I  protest 
I  would  witlidntu'  it,  without  heaitation,  rather  than  counts 
nance  *iit'h  proceedinRS.  and  bear,  as  M.  Villelc  may  Ijcsnra 
he  will  have  to  bear,  the  rea|)oiisibility  of  all  thoir  oouse* 
qurncc*. 

We  have  a  fleet  in  Portiigial :  we  hare  threatened  to  with- 
draw it  in  cose  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  and 
tlic  threat  has  never  failed  of  ita  effect.  If  it  had,  it  would 
have  been  executed. 

OWr»o — and  pray  desire  tlie  Baron  de  Damaa  and  M. 
de  VilKle  to  ol>»ervc — that  the  <ir«t  couKefiuetuw  of  those 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  S|>aiu,  the  call  upon  us  by 
Poitagal  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaties,  has — mnu  have 
— been  all  thia  time  full  in  the  contemplation  of  Spain. 
Thooo  treaties  arc  known  to  all  the  world.  Tliey  are  iiart 
of  the  law  of  natlona. 

The ai»ut/ie<teri»  arising  (which  caac  Spain  in  her  besotted 
folly  has  produced),  we  Cannot,  without  actual  breach  of  faith, 
refu»c  to  furnish  our  stipulated  aid.  What  right  has  Spain, 
or  any  other  nation,  to  presume  that  we  would  violate  our 
faith  for  their  oonvcnienco  ? 

M.  de  Villjtlc  knows  very  well  that  I  am  not  fond  of 
guarantees :    but  it  is  bDcauac,  ouec  maJe,  Eughind  miwt 
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vcrupiilouelf  perform  the  obltgatioiia  whirli  tliey  iingiode. 
Again :  No  otber  nation — not  Spain  hcrw-lf — has  a  right  to 
take  umbrage  at  the  performance  of  such  ohli^tion*.  No. 
thing  in  the  law  (if  uatioDs  in  clearer  than  this  distinction — 
rij.,  If  two  countries  enter  into  a  defensive  aWiance  geiierallj/ 
and  prospectively,  engaging  to  astiUt  each  cither  with  stipulated 
contingcnb*,  in  rase  of  attnek  upon  cither  from  any  third 
Power,  the  furuiahing  such  stipulated  contingent,  the  case 
arising,  it>  not  a  cnuM  of  war — in  not  nu  act  of  war,  in  rc- 
fpccl  to  the  third  Power  against  vhom  the  contingent  so 
furni»hed   is  to  he  employed. 

No,  not  even  though  that  contingent  ehouhl  go  to  the 
extent  of  the  whole  dispo^hle  force  of  the  fumisliing  pnrty, 
which,  if  T  mutnkc  not  (for  I  have  not  the  treaties  to  refer 
to  here  at  Airainca),  is  the  effect  of  atipulation*  between  us 
and  Portugal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  treaty  made 
between  two  Powers,  one  of  irhotn  ia  either  actually  at  wta, 
or  nn  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with  a  thin!  Power,  h  an  act  of 
hostility  towards  that  third  Power. 

Itiirty  thousand  British  troops  sent  to  Portugal  in  virttw 
of  existing  ancient  stipulationn,  would  he  no  act  of  war  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  against  Spain.  A  hnndred  I->ench 
floldicra  entering  Portugal  in  virtue  of  «  convention  fi-amed 
now  and  aii  hoc,  would  lie  »ii  act  of  war  against  Portugal 
obviously,  but  also  against  Great  Britain,  who«e  engagements 
with  Portugal  are  so  notorious  that  uo  Power  can  attack 
Portugal,  without  knowing  that  they  force  Grent  Britain  to 
come  to  her  assistance. 

Here  are  matters  for  grave  and  Acrious  eon»ideration. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  has 
been  produced  purposely  by  Prince  Metteniich  and  M.  dc 
Mousticr.  I  cannot  prove  it,  and  therefore  1  do  not  My  it ; 
hut  in  my  judgment  and  my  conscience  I  believe  it;  and  I 
believe  that  the  only  chances  now  of  averting  any  series  of 
calamities  of  which  uo  man  can  foresee  the  end,  is  that  the 
oath  of  the  lufiuit,  which  Prince  Tklcttentich  so  stodioiuly 
concealed,  sltall  have  been  made  public  in  Portugal ;  and  I 
niu»t  add,  that  De  Moustier  slmll  W  recalled  from  SjMiin  and 
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the  threat  to  recall  the  arm^ ^  unleu  Spain  retcacea  her  steps, 
renewed  in  good  earnest. 

Ever  affectionately  yoniVj 

Georox  CaNNI!(0. 

Notwithstanding  remonstrances,  the  plot  thickened, 
and  within  six  weeks  the  crisis  had  arrived. 
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ISVASIOS  OP  POKTCOAL  BY  SPAIN— LKTTZM  yBCVIOrS  TO 
Kilo's  UKMRAOE  ANNOVXCIKU  THE  8BKDIK0  OP  TROOPS 
TO  CORTtJOAL — MR.  CANMINo'fl  SrEECUES  OX  TUAT  OCCA- 
SION. 

IN  the  beginning  of  December  (iSafi),  Mr.  Canning 
was  satisfied  tliat  England  would  Ije  obliged  to 
send  troops  lo  Portugal  in  fulfilment  of  her  treaties 
with  that  country ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  fitli  that 
the  final  decision  to  do  so  was  Iftken.  The  following 
letters  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  Loi-d  Granville  exhibit 
the  workings  of  his  mind  during  the  crisis.  The  letters 
show  how  groat  an  invalid  he  vniA  at  that  time:  and, 
when  the  description  of  his  henlth  before  bis  Portugal 
speeches  is  considered,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment 
that  he  had  the  physical  energy  to  deliver  them  (as 
he  did)  without  his  voice  faltering,  or  any  other 
symptom  of  inward  failing : — 
Mr  DKxa  LivEKPOot,  Fowign  Offiw.  Nov.  19,  1836. 

Tliere  alwava  conieH  a  criticiam  on  the  Spevch  ou  llie  lfi«t 
day,  and  happy  whcti  it  is  not  too  Inte. 

In  the  paragraph  aliout  Iioatilitics  and  peace—'  as  w«)l 
singly  as  in  ooiij  unction  with  my  .VHien,'  ought  correctly  to 
be  '  either'  single  '  or '  in  coi^uuctiou,  &c. ;  and  instead  of 
arresting  the  progrewt  of  hoHtilities,  it  ought  to  be  of  '  ex- 
isting hostilities ;'  nntl,  perhaps,  iD»tc»d  of  '  in  every  part 
of  tlie  world,'  in  different  partt  <^  the  world,  wotild  be 
bettor. 
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I  writ*  the  jkara^'ntpli  iw  it  iroul*]  nUuii  wlien  altered. 
In  the  H.  of  C,  part,  I  doubt  whether  '  ftrrmancNl/j/'  in- 
pBircd  woiiU  not  be  preferahle  to  '  matcriBlly.' 

Ever  nocereltr  yoan, 

O.  C. 


My  dbax  Litertool,  ^""^  O*"-  ^'^^  3«.  i8*«- 

1  »eiiil  you  the  nWrnct  of  our  engagement*  with  Portngml 
Malcd  up,  there  beJDg  no  box  wide  enough  to  contain  it. 

With  thin  1  send  you  three  of  the  drafts  to  Sir  W.  k 
Court  (which  yon  hare  no  doubt  seen  iu  their  courrc  before, 
but)  whicli,  rea<i  cohbccu lively,  will  sliow  you  how  we  b«»e 
laboured  to  diMx>urage  the  espectation  of  our  niililuy  aid. 

£ver  sincerely  yours, 

Gko.  Cannimo. 


{Prtntt  atd  S<ertt.) 
Jtv  DEAR  L.,  Forotgn  Office,  I>ea  i,  tSstf, 

I  Mild  yuu  a  private  letter  from  (iTaimlle, 
De  Mousticr's   recall   ii  all  moonshine.      He  was,  at  all 
events,  to  leave  Madrid  od  ov  about  the  sfitb,  on  leave  of 
abaeuec. 

He  will  not  get  the  recall  till  that  day.  To  fthort,  he  has 
been  contiiiuul  till  the  war  of  S|Kun  against  Porttigal  baa 
bf^un. 

Have  yoH  rend  the  7Jme#  ?  1  wish  I  aaw  ihc  anawea-  to 
it.  But  our  decision  of  1833  comes  upon  ua  with  a  ven- 
geance.    However,  we  must  do  the  best  we  ran. 

Kvor  wiwercly  vour», 

O.  C. 


(Private  mid  Stertt.) 

My  na*a  Livebpool.  '»«'«''  Offloc.  Do  c.  3.  i8jfl. 

Thi»  i*  what  I  lltiuk  we  ought  to  do,  and  without  luu  of 
time. 
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If  we  let  Parliament  separate,  we  may  have  cither  to 
call  it  again  suildrnir,  whicli  would  l>e  ridiciiluii-i,  or  to  aet 
withont  its  sanetiou,  which,  having  hod  that  sanction  witliio 
our  rea*-}!,  would  be  impcRrhalde, 
>(.  My  Ixrlicf  is  that  the  measure  will  bring  Spain  to  her 
senses,  and  tlint  nothing  Ahort  of  it  will.  It  vUI  also  keep 
France  right.)s  We  have  now  a  direct  assurance  from  the 
French  (loreniment  tlmt  they  have  told  the  King  of  Spain 
that  he  is  not  to  look  for  sujiport  from  Fmuee  against  the 
consequences  of  what  has  bent  done.  And  the  French  Go- 
vernineut  evidently  expect  iinniodiatc  eonsequencea.  Tlic 
Iniiguago  of  Poligiiac  to  me,  and  of  Damas  to  Granville, 
shows  thi«,  MA  docs  the  language  of  Lieven  to  Planta, 
whom  /  would  not  see  ycatei'day,  because  I  was  aware  that 
he  came  to  fiah. 

If  we  do  not  do  anything  now,  tl»e  French  Mini»ter9  will 
recover  from  their  first  astoundment.  Spain  will  apologtie. 
France  will  retract  her  threat  to  abandon  S|Mun  to  her  fate. 
And  Vtllcle,  Ixrlieviiig  ito  longer  t]iat  we  are  in  earnest,  will 
think  it  safer  to  aide  with  the  I'ltra^factiona  iu  France  and 
Spain,  as  the  stitw>gc*t  side. 

Remember,  the  French  Chambers  meet  during  our  ad- 
journment. 

I  will  lay  my  life,  that  if  we  adjourn  without  bringing 
this  matter  lo  a  jjoiul,  llic  French  King's  Speech,  at  the 
opening  of  the  «*aion,  will  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  pro. 
fuwjons  of  his  Miui«ter>  now.  Tlii«  moment  is  ours;  if  we 
u«e  it,  we  ohidl  settle  the  dispute ;  but  if  we  mi»a  it,  1  foresee 
a  xcnes  of  growing  difHculties,  aud  the  very  war,  which  wc 
wish  to  avoid,  in  the  distance. 

I  am, 

Veiy  ainocrely  youra, 

Geo.  Can  NINO. 

P.S, — It  i»  no  btiMness  of  mine  deparlmcntidly,  but  I 
cannot  help  a<ldiug,  that  this  me»s«gf,  and  the  dcbaUi  arising 
u|x>o  it,  will  leave  you  master  of  your  estimate*. 
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(Priwrie  and  Sea-<t.) 

Mt  BtAR  LivBRPOOi,  Foreign  Office.  Doc  3.  t8x«. 

1  tbink  I  can  answer  your  doubts  ntisftctorily. 

The  Gnt  dm  to  the  fnct  of  a  demiind,  I  have  «nB«rrr<l 
where  jon  have  stated  it,  ia  the  margin. 

To  tlie  »ecoui1, 1  uij,  that  acting  upon  the  report  of  France 
is  sure];  Rafcr  than  upon  any  other.  Latub  is  not  stated  to 
have  ()iiitl(-<l  Madrid,  hut  uuly  Co  be  iu  potwaion  uf  oontin- 
g«iit  orders  to  quit,  if  not  wtitficd. 

Tliirdly,  I  Uitiik,  that  our  uon-interferenoe  ia  BoSeicntly 
indicated  hy  the  insertion  of  the  vrunU  'against  foreign 
nggreasion'  at  the  end  of  the  laitt  paragraph. 

Fourthly,  I  have  to  nltrrnl  the  phra*c  al  the  beginning  of 
that  iKintgraph  as  \-^  show,  that  what  we  a aot  is  Dot  immediate 
armaiuetit,  hut  [wrlinnientary  aMuranoc  of  »up|Kirt. 

I  will  not  produce  the  proposal  to>day,  if  yon  wtab  it 
deferred.  But  ne  have  only  this  week,  and  it  will  take  a 
day,  perhaps  more,  to  ^t  the  King's  sanction  (tlwugh  I  liaTe 
no  doubt  of  that]  and  sigtiBtUTX!. 

I  did  not  know  that  you  hnd  been  unwell. 

Ever  sincerely  youiw, 

Gbo-  Cahniko. 


(Private  ami  Cot^dential.) 

My  nitAa  OaANvar,  F^^'K"  ^^"^  ^**^  3-  »«■"*■ 

Whm  do  the  French  Chambers  meet?  and  how  long 
befon?  tlicir  meeting  ia  the  Speech  ronoertcd?  It  ia  very 
dwirntiltf  that  1  should  know  this  accurately,  in  order  that 
our  detennination  about  Portugal  may  be  known  to  you 
before  the  terms  of  the  French  Speech  are  M>ttlcd.  Wc 
must  wait  a  little  while  for  deH|>ntrhes  from  1l  Court.  I)  ia 
lost  are  of  the  itfth,  when  nothing  wan  known  at  Liabou  of  the 
intHion  iu  Traa-oa- Monte*. 

Ever  afTectiuuntely  yours, 

Uko.  Cankixo. 
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(Pricale  and  Motl  Secrtt.) 
Mr  DtAH  GiiJisriLLE,  ^•'^'S^  Office,  Dea  6,  1836. 

Although  mg  mind  nas  pretty  iicnrly  mitdc  up  «h  to  the 
course  to  be  taken  tipou  PaloiclU's  application,  nixl  although 
I  catiuot  but  apprflw-iiJ  that  tlic  evii  hour  i»  only  deferred, 
yc-t  I  irns  much  rctiuved  by  the  oiTnal  of  Lamb's  de^pntchei 
thii  nionuDf;. 

A  rmpUr  from  the  dangers  of  such  a  war  as  the  uext  nar 
iu  Kuropc  nill  be,  in  M)methiiig. 

Would  to  God  the  French  Miuisters  vould  join  with  us  iu 
earnest,  iii  the  eiide:i«>ur  to conri-rt  this  respite  iiitj  a  reprietv. 

Their  army  iu  Spain  I  Is  it  possible  that  Villile  vliould 
not  now  see  the  endleaa  eoibarraasment  in  wliteli  that  army 
iurolvea  him  and  us,  and  all  (he  norld?  Bnt  being  there, 
tin:  lUJct  be»l  thing  to  the  reaUj/  withdrawing  it,  would  be  to 
make  use  of  the  threat  of  it«  removal,  to  carry  points  in 
which  Villtle  must  ft«l  that  wo  have  a  common  interest. 

Assure  hiui  that  we  have  no  deatre  so  »tmn^  ns  to  co-ope- 
rate cordially  with  France  for  th«  peace  of  the  Peninsula. 
Thia  will  be  my  laii^^uage  iu  I'arliaiueut  whenever  opportu- 
nity offers;  aud  opportunity  will  offer  assuredly  thia  week, 
perhaps  this  day.  Let  the  Speech  of  Uie  King  of  France 
lliin  day  sc'nuight  breathe  the  same  spirit.  Let  it  reprcwnt 
Frauoe  and  Kii^land  as  mediating,  if  not  jointly,  simulta- 
neously  and  corre*pon<lently,  between  the  two  Peuiusular 
nations  j  and  let  the  Fri'ueh  Oovenimeut  force  tlic  recogni- 
tion of  the  Portti^iiosc  Regency  by  the  King  of  Spain ;  aud 
Ml  explosion  may  yet  be  avoidet). 

Ever  aiocerely  yours, 

Oko.  CAV.VINfl. 

P.S. — Most  inconveniently  at  this  moment  Liverpool  is 
kid  up,  aud  too  ill  to  att«n<i  to  buiineai.  Tlio  respite,  there- 
fore, was  muit  opportune  on  his  account. 

P.S. — 1  send  you  a  copy  of  a  private  letter  which  I  write 
by  this  day's  messenger  to  I<amb. 

To  be  returned. 

You  may  read  tbi»  to  Villile  if  you  think  proper. 

G.  C. 
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{Primte  and  Sfcret.) 
Mt  our  Livkbpool,  Foreign  Office,  D«  8.  1826. 

I  baT«  bcca  ia  my  bed  for  the  Inst  two  dars,  nnd  not  in 
a  suite  to  nritt!  or  rend  much.  But  1  have  reflected,  aud 
the  more  I  have  rcBcctcd,  thu  more  I  hare  ooiiviDccd  myself 
that  we  have  not  au  hour  to  lo§o  in  doiiif;  our  duty  bv 
Portngal. 

In  aid  of  that  conviction  came  the  despatches  received  this 
morning  from  Lamb,  and  frvm  h  Court. 

I  preauQie  it  will  not  now  be  thought  necessary  to  wait 
for  another  Lt^bou  mail,  not  due  till  tliiH  day  »e'iiiiight;  for 
whether  the  relwls,  backed  hy  Spain,  get  on  into  Portugal, 
or  are,  in  this  instance,  driToo  hack,  it  is  plainly  manifm 
that  nothing  but  a  direct  and  nneijiiivocal  dt-moimtrntion  un 
the  part  of  IhLs  country  can  save  that  froiu  revolution,  by 
foreign  intrigue  a»sistini;  donieotie  treauou. 

I  hope  you  an;  )>ctter.  I  have  put  off  Palmella  till  to* 
morrow ;  and  I  have  put  off  Sir  K.  Wihmu  and  hia  (incstion* 
in  the  House  of  Commons  till  Tuesday.  But  by  that  day 
ve  must  have  decided. 

Ever  youTB, 
G.  C. 

(PrhNile  and  Confidential.) 

Mt  DBAH  Ga-iNviLfcE,  ^""''8:"  Offi«.  D«»  8,  1816. 

The  interval  between  my  last  letter  and  this  has  been 
passed  by  me  chiefly  in  my  bed.  I  was  very  nuwcll  at  tho 
moment  when  I  wrote  to  you ;  bui  1  nan  obliged  to  attcnti 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  l»pc  to  bully  my  incipieot 
illness,  whatever  it  might  be,  by  going  on  aa  if  nothing  waa 
the  matter. 

Thia  oUcu  succeeds;  but  in  the  present  inatance  it  did 
not.  I  woke  in  the  night  with  a  violent  )>ain  in  my  chrsi, 
which  has  yielded  to  bk-e<ling  aud  blistering,  and  other 
approved  expedients;  but  haa  left  me  weak  bejoml  what 
I  thought  two  days'  complaint  and  remvdy  could  hare 
oooaaiooed. 
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Luckily,  ill  one  sense,  Liverpool's  illness,  wliicli  bc^a 
before  mine,  fa&s  lUsu  outlasted  it.  I  ojulii  have  Attended  a 
Cabinet  to-da^.  He  will  he  ready  for  me,  I  hope,  to-morrov. 
But  for  t1u!>  illnOKH  I  xhuuld  (nn  I  nppreliended)  hare  bad  to 
answer  questions  in  iho  Uouac  of  Commons,  Sir  B,  Wilson 
projMKec)  to  put  them  to  me  on  Tuesday.  ]  wm  tlten  so 
out  of  sorts  (it  was,  late  in  the  i^cnitig),  that  I  requi'stcd  him 
to  jioHpoiie  tlicin  till  the  next  day,  sincerely  iuleudiiig  thea 
to  be  in  tny  place  that  day. 

The  day  of  interrogation  is  now  put  off  till  Tuesday. 

It  will,  tlierefore,  he  ini|)Oti»il)lv  Ihat  you  »hould  know 
what  passes  in  time  to  influence  the  Speech  of  the  King  of 
Frjince.  But  1  eiiriiwitly  hope  that  nothing  will  he  hazarded 
in  that  speech  which  can  place  the  two  countries  in  oppo- 
sition to  eadi  other,  whatever  our  decision  may  he.  There 
LG  but  one  question  for  that  decirfion.  lias  the  cants  faderis 
occurred?  If  it  has,  our  treaties  tell  the  rc«t.  My  perwonal 
opinion,  ti*  nt  present  ndvi»ed,  »,  that  it  has.  God  knows 
it  is  not  my  fault  that  it  baa.  I  muvt  in  justice  add,  that  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  Portugal.  The  forbearance  of  tliut  Govern, 
ment  has  been  superhuman. 

M.  Vill^le's  notion  of  treating  Spain  like  a  child  is  very 
harmless,  when  the  sports  of  the  child  are  so.  But  when 
the  child  tosses  firebrands  into  the  neighhouritig  house,  one 
forgets  the  iinheeiltty  in  the  miachicvousncss  uf  the  prank. 

As  to  the  aasuraneti  of  the  Spanish  Minister,  I  cannot 
allow  myself  to  be  stultified  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by  oven 
pretending  to  hdicve  them.  But  much,  much  rather  would 
I  that  France  would  remedy  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of 
tlie  Peninsula,  than  force  us  to  do  so.  The  recall  of  the 
French  army  from  Spain  would  be  a  hundred-fold  more 
elhcncious  thau  the  sending  of  troops  Irom  here  to  Portugal : 
more  cilieacious  for  its  immediate  ohjcct,  and  more  bcneflcial 
in  its  consequences. 

But  the  option  rests  not  with  me,  nor  the  responsibility. 
Liberavi  aHtmam  tntam. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

GeouaB  Caxnivc, 
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(Private  and  Setrel.) 
Mr  DEAE  GlUVViLLE,  Foreign  Office,  Dwj.  9,  1836. 

Of  all  ttic  proof*  of  confidence  which  I  have  enabled  yon 
to  give  to  ii.  Villele,  that  nliicb  I  now  traasinit  to  you  is 
the  mo*t  striking  mi<l  unequivocal. 

Behold  the  draft  of  a  Message  to  Parliament  settled  at 
Cabinet  an  hour  ago,  and  atwut  to  be  aubniitted  to  liia 
Majesty;  by  vrhom,  if  it  nhall  he  ajiiirored  (as  I  doubt  not 
it  will),  it  will  lie  delivered  to  both  Hoascs  on  Monday.  I<io 
human  bring,  out  of  the  Cabinet-room  and  my  isucrmo^t 
room,  knows  anything  of  our  decision.  The  despatches  from 
jk  Court,  which  enabletl  me  to  procure  it,  arrived  only  last 
night. 

Palmella,  whom  I  naw  this  morning,  knew  nothing  uvea 
of  tho»c  desiwtchcs,  Nor  shall  I  cnligbtcu  him  ujmjd  their 
result  before  Monday. 

By  sending  off  Uilh  mcs»enger  to  you  to-night,  I  put  it 
into  your  power  to  see  VillHc  the  day  liefore  the  ojicniitg  of 
the  Chambera  ;  and  to  show  him  in  what  way  we  mention  the 
King  of  France,  and  what  justice  wc  do  to  H.M.C,  Majeaty'a 
co-operation,     liet  Vitl^le  deal  ua  equal  uiewure. 

Ever  ufleccionatcly  yoiu^, 

Geo.  Ca.sxixo. 

When  I  say  Yill^le,  I  leave  you  at  liberty  to  include 
Damas,  if  you  and  \.  think  proper.  But  I  tliiiik  you  ahould 
tec  V.  first,  and  take  hi»  counsel  att  to  D. 

I  am  still  vtry  poorly,  but  hope  to  be  stout  for  Tueadny. 
Liverpool,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  is  much  worM  thau  I,  and 
lina  no  cliauee  of  being  again  in  the  House  of  I^nls  before 
Christma«. 


{Secret.) 

Fomgo  Offio^  Dw.  10,  i8a6. 
My  deab  Liverpool,  F«w  p.m. 

I  dare  not  venture  out  to-day  (such  »■  the  day  is)  to  aaf 
yon  bow  you  do  ?  Let  WJllimott  or  Bruoksbank  acvd  aa  a 
lino  of  satisfactory'  iufonuatiou. 


THE   king's  HESfiAOR. 
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T  send  you  n  drnft  of  circular  sucli  as  fou  suggested  in 
your  note  of  last  aight. 

Return  it  at  your  leisure.  There  ia  no  hurry.  It  cannot 
go  till  Wednesday.  Upon  tlic  other  point  of  your  note  I 
have  had  a  talk  with  the  Duke  of  Wellitigton,  on  upon  all 
other  ]X>iuts  connected  with  our  present  project. 

Nothintf  could  be  more  aalisfactory  than  the  wliolo  of  Uio 
oouventatiou  with  him,  Lord  Dathnnt,  and  Lord  Melville. 

The  King  has  returned  the  draft  of  the  Message  '  moat 
entirely  approved.'  I  send  both  copies  to-night  for  hi* 
Miyeaty's  viguature. 

E?cr  sincerely  yours, 

Obo.  Cannimo. 

On  tlic  I  ilh  of  December  the  Menage  wa.s  brought 
down.     It  was  token  next  day  ioto  considcmtion. 

The  letter  to  Lord  Gran%-ille  proves  the  indomitable 
spirit,  which  struggled  against  physical  ailment  to 
prevent  any  bod  consequences  arising  from  failure  in 
fulfilment  of  duty. 

{Privatt  and  Confidetdial.) 

My  DKAi  GiiANvittt.  ^"'^K"  *^®"'  ^^  '^'  •^>*- 

Charles  will  hare  told  you,  or  will  tell  you  when  he  ar- 
rives {for  tills  messenger  will,  perhap*,  arrive  before  him), 
that  he  left  mc  yenteitlay  morning  ill  iu  heit,  having  brought 
back,  by  the  debate  on  Tuesday  niglit,  all  the  rheumalia 
which  I  had  bc^rn  bleeding  and  hli«t«ring  away  during  the 
preceding  week. 

I  was  obliged  to  get  up  to  go  to  dine  at  I'riucc  I^ier- 
hazy's.  It  would  have  been  a  hvinotu  omitMion  not  to  go 
there,  as  Eatcrliaxy  takes  the  Message  as  an  act  of  hostility 
to  his  Court,  kuowinK,  a*  he  well  does,  that  Mcttemich  ia  the 
autltor  of  all  the  mischief,  which  has  come  u|>od  un. 

T  exiiected  to  be  quite  knocked  up  by  this  sacrifice  to  pro< 
pricty.  But,  on  the  coiitrnry,  I  am  marvellously  well  to-day, 
and,  especially  as  parliament  is  np  for  t«o  months,  ft-cl  « 
conRdeut  hope  that  I  may  contiuae  bo. 
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You  will  see  that  llic  occasion,  which  1  bo  ofteD  prttlict 
to  Villrle,  iiroM,  nml  tlint  1  wan  obliged  to  juntify,  in  the 
hcst  manner  that  1  could  (that  ia  to  eiy,  in  the  very  muizter 
ill  wliicli  I  told  him  I  wotild,  aud  must  do  to,  if  compelled)! 
our  tniiic  acquiescence  lu  the  coutiiiuuncc  of  the  Frcndl 
annf  in  Spain. 

Had  I  felt  mj-M-lf  nuUiorixcd  to  cfilrnt  Ituit  the  gxrriod  of 
evacuation  was  fixed  aiid  ccruiin,  I  should  have  had  no  need 
of  any  otltcr  defcnoe.  But  I  bad  uo  authority  to  quote  the 
letter  of  the  King  of  France ;  and  it  would  have  licen  ui 
abuse  of  coufideuoe  to  do  so.  Xor  do  I  tbiuk  a  declaration, 
made  in  July,  before  the  evcnti^  of  Portiigitl,  alwolutely  bind- 
iug  after  those  cteni*,  unless  renewed  ntibiiequenlly  to  them. 

I  hoped  that  Poligiiac  might  relieve  mc  in  this  difficulty. 
1  vrote  to  him  on  Monday  the  letter  of  which  the  enclosed 
U  a  copy,  coticludinif  (as  you  see)  with  a  desire  that  he  would 
call  upon  mc  the  next  day.  He  ackuowledged  my  letter, 
hut  took  uo  notice  of  the  invitation,  and  did  not  come,  t 
asked  him  yesterday  at  Esterhasy's  why  he  came  uot?  lie 
preteiulod  to  have  o%-erlouked  the  invitation ;  but  in  truth  it 
wjiequitceridcnt  thnt  bchndpurpo«cly  svoiilcd  eecinf;  me, until 
he  dliould  have  received  the  iustructioua  of  hiH  Court  or  Ctm- 
ffrfgaliou  upon  biit  Majtiily'A  Message.  I  a»ked  him  whether, 
if  I  hnd  seen  him,  he  uuuld  have  given  mc  authority  to  hold 
out  any  ho|>e  of  tlic  withdrawing  of  the  French  army  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  tlie  King's  letter  ?  He  professed,  if  not 
total  i{;noraDee  of  that  letter,  a  very  imperfect  aniuainlaoc 
with  its  coutcnta;  and  »aid  phuuly  that  he  could  not  hvn 
taken  uiwu  hiniHclf  to  give  me  any  onurance  on  the  Mub* 
jeet.  I  wos,  therefore,  and  even  if  1  had  seen  P.,  iJiould 
etjually  have  hceu,  tlirowu  upon  niy  own  raouroes  to  cseuU 
pate  the  British  Government  from  a  charge  uf  puNlUuimity 
for  suhiiiitting  to  a  ntate  of  tilings  so  wholly  aliou  to  Brit 
policy  of  good  times. 

So  iar  as  I  am  pcnoiially  concerned,  1  cannot  regret  the 
extremity  to  which  1  was  diivcu  ;  for,  if  I  kiww  anything  of 
the  Hoitsc  of  Commons  from  thirty-three  yean'  cipericni:i^, 
or  if  I  may  tni^t   to  what   reaches   me  in  rc]>ort  of  feeling* 
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Ottt^f-ctoont,  the  (tcclarution  of  t)ic  obvious  but  ui»tu>pc(!te(l 
truth,  tliBt  '  I  called  Uic  New  World  iuto  cxisteoce  to  redrew 
tbo  balance  of  tfa«  Old/  1i»a  been  more  pimtcful  to  EngUsh 
ears  and  to  Englisb  feelings  tea  tbousand  timi-s,  than  would 
have  been  the  nio&t  satisfactory  atmouncement  of  the  intention 
of  the  French  Govvmnient  to  withdrmw  it«  army  from  Spain. 

PersoDally  for  Villrlc  I  am  sorry,  bcK^nuttc  1  am  afraii)  I 
&l)all  have  brought  both  hU  Oppositions  u]x>u  bin  liack.  But 
that  U  no  fault  of  mine.  The  fault  is  in  tlie  po»itiou  itwif, 
from  which,  if  he  is  wise,  ho  will  extricate  himHclf  the  fir«t 
opportunity.  A  good  o{^rtunity  will  arise  whcu,  aAer  the 
settlement  of  tlie  dispute  betiroon  Portugal  and  Sjiain,  we 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Lisbon.  But  oneo  there,  he  must 
not  exi>eet  tliat  we  will,  under  any  eircumxtaitces,  withdraw 
them,  loaviog  the  French  army  in  Spain.  Thit,  however, 
you  need  not  say  to  VUI^Ic :  rather  present  the  matter  to  him 
in  u  contrary  wane,  M  iiitindi^Kl  tu  afford  him  the  meuu  of 
getting  out  of  his  difficulty  with  honour. 

From  your  letter  of  Monday  night  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced (liat  VtllHc expected  this  Peninsular  discuwion  to  run 
in  Ibe  traces  of  1^23 :  that  we  sltonld  remonstrate  and  do 
nothing — that  my  Ultra  frieudu  would  cripple  me,  and  so 
enable  Aim  to  be  beaten  by  his  Cabinet  without  any  unplea- 
siiut  CMn.ie(|uence9.  To  prevent  any  sucli  mistake,  it  was  that 
1  desired  the  Duke  of  Wellii^jtoti  tu  speak  in  the  debate, 
and  bo  did  so.  Nor  will  it  MCapc  Vill^le's  observation  that 
tbe  dedaion  of  the  ilou^c  of  Commons  was  ()uite  as  cnthu- 
sias^c  for  active  exertion  uow,  as  it  waa  in  1833  for  passive 
neutrality. 

Etcr  aOcetionately  yours. 

Quo.   CAN.\le(6. 

Tlic  lettvr  on  the  iQtli  announces  his  recovery. 
(Prira/e  and  Coi^d^nlial.) 

nty  ors*  OaAVviLLr,  *'"«'«»  '^"'  ^*^  '9-  i8»«- 

My  dcspntches  of  to-day  arc  iwt  for  communication  either  to 
ViU&le  or  Damas,  being  written  in  somewhat  of  an  ill-hutnour, 
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if  not  under  tonic  ttlttuie  of  suspicion  of  iiiHtnl^ility  of  purpo*r 
on  tlie  part  of  Uaiiias,  and  of  tcrgivcrsalioD  ou  the  part  of 
Villile.  I  hope  I  am  not  uncharitnble,  or  nther,  I  hope  I 
un;  for  I  irould  rather  that  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Miuiaten  Hliould  contnulict  than  confirm  my  misgiving. 

You  must  lo»e  no  time  in  elearing  up  the  two  or  three 
variances  bctncen  Polij^nac'ft  version  of  bis  instntctions,  and 
your  rcporUi  of  coiifcrcaicc?*  with  Damas. 

Tlic  menace  rc«pcctiiig  the  Swttxvrt  iit  vitallj'  important 
I  confess  I  incline  to  apprehend  that  Viliclc  hna  misled  you,' 
and  that  he  told  you  of  that  at  done  which  lie  only  meant 
to  do,  aud  has  fnilcd  of  accomplishing. 

I  am  quite  well  ai^ain,  and  not  a  little  satisfied  vitb  the  moat 
unexpected  conclusion  of  the  Iittc  odious  little  aoiuon.  How 
furluuate  that  wc  w<rrc  obliged  to  meet — much  a^nin«t  ouriril) 
— for  corn !  \V  bat  an  additional  difficulty  would  it  have  been, 
if  wo  bad  had  to  niiumion  Parliament  puq>oacly  for  Portugal  I 

We  have  nolhitig  new  from  that  country. 

I  hope  lo  wud  you  a  corrected  report  of  the  spcccLes  of 
tbia  day  se'nnigbt  iu  a  day  or  two. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Geo.  Cannino. 


{Private.) 

Mv  DtAB  Oranvilli!,  *'«^P'  Office.  D«.  ii.  i8a6. 

The  editor  of  the  Timet  baa  beeu  more  lueky  than  yo%j 
for  he  bos  '  ubtnined  a  copy'  of  the  Baron  do  Daroaa'  speech 
iu  time  lo  publish  a  translatiou  of  it   iu  bin  paper  of  tbis 
momiDg. 

Prcaumiog  the  autltcuticity  of  that  translation,  1  atn  roalljr 
at  a  loM  for  wurda  to  cxpn-sa  my  atlmimtion  of  the  frmnkiieaa, 
loyauU,  good  faith,  good  temper,  and,  I  may  adil,  good 
•eiiHe,  of  tliHt  speecli.  If  my  aulThtge  can  lie  of  any  value  to 
M.  Oamos,  I  beg  that  you  will  loac  no  time  in  cottveyiiig  it 
to  him. 

I  do  nut  know  whether  the  copy,  which  I  destine  for  him, 
of  my  apceches  of  the  I3th,  will  bo  an  aoceptable  return  for 
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the  pleasure  which  Baron  Damas's  has  afforded  mc.  But  I 
flatter  myself  he  will  sec,  on  a  calm  perusal  of  the  [>assagcs, 
which  I  KuppoNC  to  be  thooc  whicti  he  lami-nlctl  os  haviug 
mxdc  a  '  fdckeusc  impression,'  that  llicre  is  Dothing  iu  them, 
M  rcatly  s{iok<!ti  and  correctly  reported,  tu  give  ofTencc  or  to 
create  alarm  to  the  French  Government. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  6rn>ly  persuaded  that  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  mc  of  settling  the  mind  of  thi«  country  upon 
tlie  KOrc  subject  of  the  occupation,  ha«  removed  the  only 
obstacle — and  it  was  a  serious  obstacle,  and  would  have 
become  more  bo  every  day — to  a  thorough,  cordial,  good  on* 
dcr*laudiu<^  and  au  unreserved  co-operation  between  the  l«o 
Govern  men l». 

AMurc  M.  Damas  that  such  is  my  personal  wish,  and  such 
ahall  bo  my  earnest  endeavour,  and  irhatever  he  may  finally 
tbink  of  my  rpccchu,  tell  him  that  nothing  con  alter  my 
opinion  of  lus. 

Ever,  ray  dear  Granville, 

Yours  affi,-ct)onalcly 

GSO.  CAXN'tKO. 


{Privatt.) 
Mv  BEAR  Granville,  VoT^\sa  Offwo,  Deo.  ii,  l8a6. 

I  do  feel  for  Villile,  and  1  am  very  sorry  to  have  given 
him  pain,  or  oceaxioned  him  any  difficulty.  But  I  am  con- 
soled by  the  conviction  that  I  have  done  him  pcrmaiieul 
(;txi(l  at  the  expense  of  a  little  temporary  annoyance ;  and 
that  I  have  cleared  his  position  and  my  own  of  au  euibarrasa- 
ment  which  muat  always,  when  uncleared,  have  perplexed 
our  relationa  towards  each  other. 

The  French  oocnpaliou  of  Spain  must  luivc  come  into 
diiouaaion  sooner  or  later,  if  the  events  in  Portugal  had 
not  occurred.  It  is  fortunate,  in  uiy  opinion,  that  those 
eventa  prca»cd  it  forward,  so  tliat  1  was  enabled  to  treat  aud 
to  dixpose  of  it,  collaterally  and  iiicideuully.  It  is  now  oat 
of  our  way,  and  I  shall  have  no  more  difficulty  with  it. 

I  warned  Vill^le  of  tlie  coming  necessity  of  such  a  dii> 
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cu»9io»  i»  Scptemlier.  I  dend  ;oa  herewith  (lest  you  sbnold' 
not  hare  it  present  to  yotir  recollection)  an  extract  of  iny 
record  of  that  part  of  my  convcrsatiou  with  him. 

Coiitd  I  have  takvti  upon  myself  to  consider  tlic  contents' 
of  the  K.  of  France's  letter  to  H.C.  Migesty  ox  atill  in 
force  (tiotwilhf^taiiitiiig  the  '  disturbutcea'  of  the  Poninsoli),^ 
and  could  1  have  thought  myself  authoriied  to  make 
of  my  koowledge  of  thoec  content*,  I  certainly  »liould  Iiat 
put  dowtt  all  iiKjuiry  and  diaenssiou  hy  tinnouacing  the 
evacuation  for  April.  But  would  not  that  have  heen  more 
iuconvenient  for  VillMo,  even  if  it  had  Iigcd  only  an  antici- 
patioD  of  a  nettled  intcnliuti  ?  and  what  it  would  hare  been 
to  tnc,  if  my  aniicipaiiou  ha<l  not  hereafter  )x-vn  realised  t 

Besidea,  I  eontd  not  take  Huch  a  licence  without  direct 
authority.  I  wrote  to  Prince  Polignac  to  be^  Itim  to  call 
upon  me,  nith  the  express  iiitenliou  of  asking  if  be  oonid 
give  me  »uch  authority.  He  did  not  come  (o  my  appoint- 
ment ;  hut  if  he  had,  you  know  well  enough,  from  my 
despatch  of  laat  week,  what  hii*  atisncr  woidd  have  been. 

So  far  from  regretting  (except  for  its  tcmiwrary  incoti-J 
vciticnce    to  Villele)  that  the  oocusion  of  dealing  niib  this^ 
topic  arose,  I  rejoice  in  the  rcmoral  of  what  intiat  have  hoen 
an  everlasting  impodimeut  to  our  cordial  understanding. 

The  matter  is  now,  a«  Viilclc  iinid  of  the  suhject  of 
Portugal  in  tlie  confcrcDCC  of  September,  '  vuidf.'  I  ahkU 
hear  no  more  of  it,  nor  nhnll  Villcle  from  me.  You  did 
very  right  in  pointing  out  to  him  that  possngc  in  my  ft|>occU 
which  waniefl  the  Muiuie  againitt  erecting  the  occupation  iuto 
'a  point  of  hononr,'  I  vcriiy  lieticvc  that  it  will  lum  nut 
in  the  end  that  1  shall  bare  oaved  the  point  of  honour  for 
France,  and  enabled  her  to  withdraw,  without  discredit, 
from  a  position  which  she  canoot  indefinitely  maintain,  by 
giriiig  our  army  in  Lisbon,  at  a  pendant,  to  Ixi  wilb> 
drawn  (when  all  this  busincu  i«  over)  Himuluuieoualy  with 
hcra. 

So  far  from  thinking  that  (  have  done  Vitt^le  [tcnnancnt  in* 
jury  (however  I  may  have  nibt>cd  and  cuffed  him  for  tbe 
moment],  I  flatter  mywlf  that  I  hare  dune  him  a  great  good. 
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■ttlio  is  there  that  docs  not  know  that  the  oc{rupation  of  Spain 
w&B  not  bis  measure  ?  tlmt  he  wait  etitraiui,  iigniiisl  iii» 
wishes  and  bis  hetter  jitdginciit  ?  What  is  said,  therefore,  of 
the  unprofitableness  and  burden  of  that  occu^wtion,  is,  if 
rightly  employed  by  biin,  an  arm  agaiit«t  the  &ctiou  which 
forced  him  io  1833  into  a  sitiintion,  of  the  nature  of 
which,  aud  of  its  oauflicting  difficulties,  there  ia  now  but  one 
opinion. 

But,  I  flatter  myself  also,  that  1  have  done  him  a  alill 
greater  service,  in  [irevcnting  him  from  being  again  entrain^, 
on  thiq  occasion,  into  a  worse  scrape  than  ovca  tlic  occupa- 
tion of  Spain. 

I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  if  we  did  not  take  our 
stand  at  once,  thinj^s  would  go  on  in  tike  same  course,  and 
end  in  the  like  catastrophe  lu  in  1  Bi').  VillMu  would  then 
have  Maid  to  me  again,  ae  he  did  ssy  to  tnc  in  talking  about 
what  happened  in  1823,  that  /  had  faile<l  hiui ;  that  he  would 
have  held  firm  ogainit  war,  i(  I  eonhl  have  given  hira  cffi- 
cient  support  (meaning  the  support  of  an  energetic  remon- 
strance, coupled  with  a  decided  demonstration),  but  that  irhen 
I  was  beaten  iu  my  Cabinet,  as  he  in  his,  be  had  nothing  to 
do  but  go  with  the  tide.  The  tide  this  time  would  have 
carried  him  (Polignac's  way)  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  with 
a  reinforced  French  army  in  Spain.  Depend  upon  it,  this 
would  hare  l)ccn  so.  ^lArc  you  appriwrd  of  a  correaponth^nce 
{of  three  letters  only)  which  paswd  between  P,  Mettemich 
and  \^ill&le  soon  after  the  ini[iorution  of  the  Conititutioii 
into  Portugal  t     It  wa»  to  thi«  dTcct : — 

'  Bcinforec  your  army  in  the  Peninsula,  aud  prolect  Spain 
'agntnst  the  contagion  of  the  Portuguese  A»»enibli»,  ai  you 
'  protected  yourvclves  against   tliat  of  the  Spanisli  Cortes  in 

'  I  cannot  mardi  into  Portugal/  answered  VillMc,  '  bat 
'  with  la  Charte  on  my  banners.'  '  Ceiuez  que  je  n'tn  at 
'nVn  ilit'  w«.H  the  reply.    -jL 

Here,  to  be  sure,  wa^  cridenco  of  a  good  disposition  on 
tlie  part  of  \'i))%le.  But,  think  you,  that  if  our  restiitaitce 
'  had  failed  him/  as  iu  1823,  P.  >fctteniich  would  not  have 
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returned  to  tlie  charge  T     And  pressed  as  Villvlc  Af 
to  have  been  in  Ctniocil  (even  witliout  tite  Aoatriaa  ud)|^ 
who  can  aiuwor  for  it  that  he  would  not,  in  tlmt  caae,  have 
gone  for  a  quiet  life  into  the  very  traoea  of  i^ij!*      Take 
the  trouble  to  rod  over  the  extracts  which  I  lutve  had  made  i 
you   of  the  corTcspondeiice  of   1823,  and  see  what  reliance"' 
could  have  been  placed  in  the  efficicm-y  of  diplomatic  notes, 
or   verbal    engagements    and   prorcesions,    however   ainoere,^ 
agaiiiiit  the   force   of  circiimHtance^,  and  the  eomlHocd  pre*- 
Eurc  of  the  Crown  and  the  ilitre.     Rccolkct,  too,  that  in 
1813  the  Church  was  hut  yet  in  the  eyn,  and   that  Louia 
XVIIl.  w«j>  no  bigot.     I  am  pcp'uadwl,  then,  that  to  aavc 
Vilt&lcfromanothcm/nrrMOTeN/.andthiscountryfrom  aaccoud 
mortification  (but  one,  in  thi>  iiitlaiice,  of  to  deep  a  stain  that 
it  muat  have  been  nashcd  out  in  blood},  there  wiut  no  iiiatm* 
ment   to  be  relied  on  but  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no 
lan^najre   to   be  employed   with   dfect  Ic«s  strong  than  that 
which  I  employed  there. 

The  only  otlier  point,  indeed,  be«iilca  that  of  Spain, on  which 
my  language  appears  to  be  considered  m  having  bix'i)  stror 
iH  that  of  tlie  danger  of  a  war  of  opinion.     I  send  yoa  a1 
copy  of  my  speech  of  1833,  in  reference  to  which   that 
topic  was  used,  and  in  conjnuction  with  which  what  I  have 
now  Miid  mnt>t  be  convtrueil.      I  have  marked  the  pan*ag«  ia^ 
pages  80  and  81. 

This  voluminous  letter,  with  it*  enclonurw,  will  fumiah' 
you,  I  hope,  with  the  means  of  satisfying  Villcle's  doubt* 
{if  he  lias  entertained  any)  of  the  spirit  in  which  1  spoke  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  uf  rcnioviug  any  miMipprchcmiic 
of  the  meaning  of  the  particular  poksagen  in  roy  spcecti 
and  of  aMuring  hint  lliat  my  object  (and  the  objort 
which,  if  upon  reflection  ho  thinks  and  fceU  with  inc,  I  verily 
believe  I  uliall  have  m-hievcd)  was  to  bring  the  two  (Jovera- 
ments — al>uvc  all  things  to  bring  him  and  me — into  cV 
contact,  by  extinguishing  once  fur  all  the  only  s|>ark  of  di*>' 
satisfaction  between  tlic  two  natiutu — a  spark  which  any  un- 
toward accident  might,  at  the  least  convenient  moment,  bavvj 
blown  into  a  flame. 
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AIkivc  ull  tilings,  I  npciil,  <lo  not  let  him  believe  that 
there  was,  iu  anylbing  thai  1  said,  or  thought,  or  felt,  ou  that 
occaaioa  the  alight«st  intention  of  di»rcsitect,  or  KUtimeiiC 
of  unkindncw  towards  him. 

Ever,  my  dear  Granville, 

Youn  Airc«tiouiit«ly, 

Geo.  Canxino. 

P.S. — I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me  of  Chateau- 
briand's  attack,  for  he  knows  very  well  that  the  invasion  of 
Spain  was  Am  work,  not  VillileV,  and  he  knows  very  wdl 
tliat  I  know  it. 

G.  C. 


{Private  and  Confidtntiat.) 

Mv  DEAIt  G«ANVILLB,  P^f^iK"  <'*»'=«•  ^^*^  *■*■  '^'S. 

I  have  irrltten  so  mnch  at  Icitgth  to  Charles,*  tliat  I 
thould  not  perhaps  write  to  you  at  all,  if  it  were  not  to 
acknowledge,  and  to  desire  you  to  acknowledge  for  me, 
M.  Lally  de  Tolendal'a  excellent  papers. 

Surely  there  cannot  \x  a  clearer  proof  of  the  real  meaning 
of  my  warning,  than  that  Lally  should  hy[>otheti cully  jnntify 
it  on  the  mippmitioQ  that  the  panage  which  lie  cites,  wat 
that  quoted  by  mc. 

Tell  M.  Lally  that  tJie  coincidence  of  our  Virgilian  recol- 
lections flatters  u«  mneh  as  it  iiiteiprets  me  justly.  Tell 
him  that  I  wish  him  to  look  at  the  storms,  of  which  I  dread 
tlic  rising. 

Vultuqno  cobIudi  tcmjMsbitvtiiiuo  icrcnat. 

Not  with  one  by  which  I  may  exaggerate  them  into 
danf^cr  and  desolation. 

Above  all  ihingH,  tell  him  that  I  thank  him  most  cordially 
for   his  confidence  in  my  opintoa,  and  for  tlic  unhcsitatinj; 
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exprcjtAioii  of  Im  own  on  my  bclialf.     Tbia  i»  all  tlint  I  hn 
time  Ici^  to  say  to-day. 

Ever  Anectionatcly  youw, 

GeOKUK  CiNNIKO. 

I'.S, — I  send  you  ■notlicr  dozcB  of  spcccIiM.     There  is 
one  correction  more  in  page  50. 

Pray  send  Buron  LotiiM  otw,  or  more. 


{PricaU.) 
My  dear  GuANTiLlK,  Voniga  Offioe,  Deo.  29,  iSafi. 

VillMe  is  right  as  to  I'olignac,  Vi'c  did  ngroc  ttiat  ho 
should  1)6  cunttidercd  a*  ornaiueiiUil  only.  But  then  why 
was  ho  Kuddculy  wound  up  And  wt  &>g(Mtig  by  Dsians,  like 
nn  ormola  clock,  or  a  Chinese  niaudaria  on  casters? 

It  VTM  thnt  itudden  sign  of  life  that  pcr)>lcxed  me.      Ho' 
enr,  no  ill  shall  conio  of  it. 

I  have  never  answered  directly  Villile's  inviution  to  tri 
him  what  1  think  he  should  do,  or  aim  at  doing,  nt  Madrid. 

I  hanlly  aee  how  I  can  do  «o  till  we  know  our  position, 
and  the  genend  state  of  aflairs  at  Lutlxin. 

In  the  interval,  honev«r,  I  suppose  of  all  that  he  pro* 
poses,  recognition,  change  of  Ministera  (Calomarde  above 
all),  and  removal  of  all  contumacious  authorities,  and  of  the 
PrmcoMi  of  Bcira. 

These  to  prevent  hostilities. 

To  guard  against  their  inevitable  recurrence,  if  I  were 
France,  I  irotdtl  further  insist  upon  reformation  in  the 
QoTcrnmcnt,  and  security  for  a  public  and  rcspottaitile 
administration  (or  1  would  reeall  my  troops),  and  (rerall  or 
not)  payment  of  all  the  just  debts  of  S|min,  that  to  us 
included. 

But  we  have  »o  right  to  dictate  to  Franco  what  aho  shall 
advise,  or  cvcu  to  Spain  what  she  shall  do,  after  the  deoWTV 
step  which  we  have  taken,  till  we  know  its  effect  npou  Spain. 
It  may  lead  to  an  expression  of  a  willingne**  »o  her  part  to 
buy  off  our  vengeance.     It  may  (though  that  is  not  coutem* 
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pifttcd  p^nemtly  as  so  likrly  oii  I  am  inWiiicd  to  tliink  it) 
inflame  pride,  (Kinfirm  oliMtiuQcy,  and  provoke  detiance.  Nous 
verront. 

Prom  Lisbon  we  must  now  Iieiir  in  twciity-four  liours,  for 
the  wind  {aiiicc  my  ntlitr  k-ttcr  vras  written)  lias  veered,  and 
i»  to  briug  B  tempest /rom  the  west. 

£rcr  nflcctionatcly  yours, 

Georre  CANNIXa, 


{Private.) 
Mt  bbab  O11ANV11.L1!,  FoI*ignOffic^  Dec  29,  i8j6. 

I  need  baidly  say  that  I  am  higlily  pteaaed  with  the 
activity  wliidi  yun  have  put  into  your  communications 
r«*|)ecting  my  '/aintmx  diteotiri,'  and  with  the  eflbcta  which 
it  tippcare  already  to  liave  produced  in  so  many  ii»{K)rtniit 
iuaiaiiee*.  Damn.'*  \»  a  mint  (in  tliv  hoHt  xcnitc-  of  the  woni), 
and  VilKie  an  angel,  to  have  admittctl  readily  the  salis- 
iaotoriuen  of  «ny  oxphmntion-i  iijmu  a  malter  nliieh  liaa  uil- 
httppily  touclicd  both  their  reelings  and  their  interests  so  aortly. 

If  tlieir  feelings  recover  (iia  there  veenas  every  prospect 
that  thi-y  will),  I  ahall  not  feci  for  their  intercuts,  because  I 
am  sure  it  will  become  cviilenl  more  and  more,  the  more 
my  aryuiMent  is  considered,  that  it  wiu  aguinvt  the  policy— not 
of  Villtlo — but  of  thoite  who  are  Vill^lc's  worst  enemies,  tlwt 
it  waa  cxelusively  directed. 

1  Bin  ple^iwd  with  Pasc|uicr's  and  Mold's  notes,  and  still 
more  with  MoIiFh  repeated  expression  of  satia&clion. 

Plaiitn  wrote  to  you  by  the  po»t  of  yratcrday  tliat  we  pre- 
ferrcd  »  separate  publication ;  but  I  shall  be  oontcntcd  with 
your  decision,  wliatcvcr  it  may  haw  l>een.  I  »et  great  store 
on  the  piihlication  of  cxtmct«  from  the  f]>eoch  of  i8aj,  he- 
cause  llie  origin  of  the  topic  bdng  there,  tlio  derivative 
influence  a*  to  its  lienriug  now  is  very  important. 

There  is  nothing  lo  be  done  with  newspapers  Aerr  in  the 
way  of  contradiction  or  correction.  I  have  been  obliged,  na 
you  know,  to  disavow  the  siipposeil  official  news|>a|>eTufficiully. 
Any  communieatiou  witli  others    puts  me  entirely  in  thnr 
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power.  It  must  ncvn  he  forgotieii  ihnt  the  Timn,  thoagli 
borne  away  on  this  occiuiou  by  the  tide  of  public  opinioii,  u 
at  bottom  as  iuimicul  to  mc  jiersoiialljr  as  em. 

Pray  observe  in  printing  (if  it  be  yet  time)  tliat  the  word 
'jKurer,'  iu  page  37,  i§  used  by  tne  in  its  scientific  tsciMC, 
metaphorically — tutoue  iilioul<l  fay,  lever  ;  it  i»  tlio  ccmfueioii 
of  this  with  the  ordinary  sense  of  puircr  of  a  country  that 
contributed  to  much  of  the  mistake  or  misrepresentation  ;  a 
nisreprescntHtion  in  the  original  report  uniutcntioiial,  aa  I 
verily  believe,  though  since  persisted  in  &x>ni  love  of  mi>cLi«f. 

Ever  alTfctionately  yours, 

OCO.  CaNMKC. 


(Prirale  and  Con/rrfc«/ia/,) 
Mv  BKAK  GttANvaLE,  FoToign  Office,  Dec  39,  1826. 

1  do  not  know  whether  Ijamb  led  hia  last  despatches  open 
for  your  perusal.  1  Irankly  own  I  do  not  like  the  tone  of 
them.  He  sccma  entirely  to  have  mistaken  the  motives  nf 
the  Buspcniion  of  bis  recall ;  and  (what  is  cxtruonlinaiy)  uot 
to  have  recoiered  from  hia  miftaltc  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
King's  Mesaugc 

I  dislike  alftc  bis  captiousness — if  not  hostility — towards 
Portugal,  to  wliom,  vrhatirvcr  else  iiuty  be  at  all  queationmble 
in  lier  conduct  (and  I  wc  very  litth-),  the  prmtse  of  patience 
and  long-suRcring,  and  of  deference  for  our  advice,  cannot 
be  fairly  denied. 

I  shall  send  a  roesscuger  ta  Lamb  after  the  arrival  of  tlw 
next  dcpatchea  fn>m  liisbon  :  till  then  it  would  be  u^hva  to 
write.  We  arc  in  huurlycxpoctation  of  the  return  of  lliesttjam* 
vessel  which  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  Saturday,  the  16th. 

The  wind  is  pcrKcveriugly  adverse  to  ordinary  navigation 
from  the  westward. 

Our  last  accounta  are  of  tlic  isth.  Wc  calcukto  the 
intclligcnec  of  our  determination  to  scod  troops  wootd 
reach  LtslK>n  on  the  2tst  or  ziud.  There  is  an  interval  of 
a  week  llicrefonr,  during  which  the  rebels  may  Iiavo  bden 
making  prugrcss,  and   duriug   which  the   Oovcnimait  may 
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liftve  hecu  uiiasKured  of  amistniicc.  It  is  a  fearful  iiitcn-al, 
and  if  it  should  bftrc  been  productive  of  ill,  bow  eliall  I  for- 
give myself  fur  not  Laving  pressed  the  decision  on  the  3rd, 
which  lubtaiiR-don  tht-yth,  which  (inthccaj>e«iti>|v)swi)  wwild 
just  have  made  the  whole  difTerence  f    But,  Dii  mcliora. 

Ever  affectionatcljr  yours, 

Gkorgb  Canhiho. 

The  better  things  did  occur — the  troopa  arrived 
in  time. 


Mr  DBAH  Granvillb,  Briglitou,  Jan.  ay,  1817. 

The  pcrsuii  rrom  whom  the  ciiclo«cd  iatclligcDCC  comes 
has  often  given  mc  useful  infomialioD, 

I  cannot  helj)  having  my  miflgivingn  about  the  French 
Oovernment  «till :  and  if  they  do  not  withdraw  their  Swiu 
(the  only  convincing  proof  of  siuecrity),  I  shall  not  be  at 
euHG  as  to  tlieir  future  conduct. 

I  have  nut  the  »badow  of  a  doubt  that  Prince  Mcttemich 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  ts  titill,  moving;  heaven  aiM) 
Mrth  to  overtlirow  the  Porlugneite  Cotiititution. 

I  do  not  suspect  that  Villele  has  committed  himself,  or 
will  commit  himself  to  rHncc  Metlcnitch ;  but  1  cannot 
help  fciiring  thiit  he  reserves  to  liimM-lf  a  lorvg  pamittniUe, 
in  case  things  should  go  ill  mtcrntdly  in  Portugal,  and  that 
he  wotdd  not  be  very  sorry  tliat  the  occasion  of  availing 
himself  of  it  tthould  arise.  In  truth,  be  must  see  as  clearly 
as  McCtornich  does,  that  a  free  constitution,  upheld  and 
flourishing  in  Portugal,  will  be  found  in  the  long  run  in- 
oompntiblc  with  the  nionkiiib  (loveniment  of  Spain  :  nud  he 
must  feci  (whnt  no  doubt  Prince  Mctternich  takes  care  to 
make  him  feel  sorely)  that  the  right  of  Spain  to  invade 
Portiignl,  CI  fiaine  of  the  Constitution  of  tSifS,  i-"  a*  good  as 
was  that  of  France  to  invade  S[)ain  ra  haiae  of  the  Cortes  of 
1833.  It-  is  no  busioesa  of  ours  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Villile's  coiiKistcney  :  but  the  knowlnlge  thai  he  lias  l)ii>nt 
daily  to  tight,  and  t)>c  recollection  that  he  professcil  as  much 
indtHiKMtion  to  invade  Spain  in  1833,  as  he  now  professes  to 
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i«e«  Portugnl  inTiidetl  by  Spuit),  muwt  iinturtlly  put  lu  on  our 
guard ;  and  lead  us  as  JohuBon  (Dr.  J.,  I  mt-an)  aaid,  I  Uiiuk 
of  Oman-Maciiherson,  '  to  believe  rather  what  he  shall  prove, 
thoii  what  lie  shall  say.' 

Might  yau  not  ask  Vill^lc  if  lie  knows  aiijtliiiig  of  Ptidcc 
M«tterntch'8  intriffuet  at  Lisbon? — of  a  certuiu  .W.  Pilate, 
for  instance,  brother  of  a  man  of  that  nninc  in  Prince  Met* 
temirh'it  einpluvmcnt,  who  wcut  to  Portugal  through  Fmooo 
and  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  little  detachment  of  Jeauila  ? 
and  let  ns  »ec  how  he  ansncrs. 

Yon  will  of  conrsc  ask  the  question  as  if  you  took  for 
granted  that  Villcle  mnst  fet^l  himself  full  aa  much  iote' 
rested  as  vrc  do  in  defeating  all  sudi  schemes  of  internal 
distorbance  iu  Portugal. 

I  hare  ju»t  received  your  tuk-graphie  meaoage — h  Court 
Aa«  meotioucd  the  iutcution  of  the  Portuguese  Govern' 
ment  to  receive  Caiia  Flores  again  as  umlMuaador,  on  the 
Court  of  Madrid's  agreeing  to  reecive  Lima  again  aa  diargli 
d'affaires.  Vou  will  have  seen  that  I  consider  Lamh  a* 
having  pitehcd  his  dcmjmds  too  low,  eapccially  in  tliispar- 
ticutar  of  the  recognition.  But  be  bad  taken  his  ground 
before  he  know  of  our  deternii nation  to  acnd  troo]>«  to 
Liabou.  It  might  be  ilifficuU  for  him  to  shift  it,  uu  tbc 
knowledge  of  that  delcrmi nation,  unlcu  Spain  gave  him  an 
opportunity,  Diit  tttill,  I  confess  1  thiuk  that  he  tiuc» 
not  appear  to  attach  BufRcieiit  imiwrtaiice  to  the  change 
which  is  made  by  it  in  our  situation,  and  in  hia. 

My  i  nut  rue  I  ions  to  him  in  cuiiimuuicating  the  King's 
Measago  were  (as  you  must  remember,  for  I  tlnnk  and 
hope  the  despatch  went  through  you)  to  lie  ujtun  his  oara, 
and  see  what  Spain  would  be  induced  by  Franco  and  otbor 
Powers  to  do.  I  trust  he  Itos  not  gone  on  negotiating 
himself  aflcr  receiving  this  instruction.  It  would  Iw  Ut 
throw  away  the  advantage  of  his  position.  It  in  the  buai- 
ncas  of  Fraiiec  now  to  buy  olf  [at  the  cxjxrnM!  of  Sjmuu] 
our  hostility  against  Spain  ;  tmt  it  will  be  a  sad  thing  if 
Lamb  sliall  have  uNi^biddi-u  Franco  in  this  respect,  aud 
released    her   from  her  task — pcrhupa  even  enabled  her  tu 
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keep  lifir  Swihs  at  Madrid — by    taking    less   thau    Frkiicc 
apl)Ciir»)  to  fci-l  liencir  botind  to  obtain  for  u%. 

VcL  I  am  not  without  my  fears  on  that  account.  I  am 
conrMjtiiiwitly  wry  anxiously  imputieul  for  the  next  ncwa 
from  Madrid.  Tlic  language  for  you  to  hold  about  the 
tele;;rap1uc  raeasagc,  is,  tliat  it  ia  clearly  the  fruit  of  Lamb's 
rcmouKlraiices  before  he  had  iiiformaliou  of  the  King'* 
Message  in  Lis  pocket. 

Ever,  my  dear  (iranviUe, 

Siucercly  and  aflcctioiiatcly  youre, 

Ghoroe  Can.vixo. 

Tilt'  following  letter  relates  to  the  report  of  iliv 
published  speeches  on  Portugal.  Owing  to  the  worj 
'  corrected'  having  been  used  in  the  titlc-imgc,  a 
rumour  was  studiously  and  nuiliciously  prr)iw(gate<l 
that  tliat  report  inutLTiuUy  nioditiod  llie  j^L-iitiuifiita 
which  had  been  uttered  in  tlio  House  of  Commons. 

[Private.) 
My  DBAB  Ohasvilli,  Brighton,  Jan.  ij,  iBtj, 

I  return  Lally  TolciidnlV  last  letter,  and  the  copy  of  your 
auiwer  to  it,  which  is  perfcet. 

Certainly  the  word  '  corrected  '  was  unlucky — '  subetauoe' 
perhaps  would  have  been  better,  or  better  Btill,  '  sjieecltea ' 
Himply.  But  1  intended  to  aty>w  the  publication,  and  '  cor- 
rected report '  wa«  the  fit  title  for  that  purpose. 

The  mistake  iu  France  arises  from  two  thiuf^s,  first,  that 
the  word  'report'  (I  suppose)  is  not  used  to  sii^uify,  as  with 
us,  the  voluntary  and  unauthoriied  reconl  of  ipi^eches  spoken 
in  Parliament,  Secondly,  that  the  word  eorrtct,  is  not  ap- 
plied (I  also  suppose)  to. the  technical  operation  of  setting 
right  the  error*  of  the  prcits.  The  precise  meaning  of '  cor. 
rected  report '  is  the  newspaper  record  of  '  speeches  looked 
'  over  by  the  speaker,  and  made  ooufonnablc  to  what  was 
'actually  vjiokeu  by  him.' 

Certainly,  however,  in  the  translation  [if  there  should  be 
yet  time)  Lally's  niggection  to  snbctitutc  '  authentigve  '  for 
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'  eorrigi '  would  be  very  advisable.     Wlicllicr  '  rapport '  will 
at  all  give  ttie  eciise  of  rvjiort,  ia  mnT«  than  I  know. 
Ever  KffcctioQiitcly  youn, 

GtOBOI!    CaN'NIKO. 

Prmy  tliank  Lally  yet  once  ngnin  for  lii>  friendl;  aolivi' 
tudc  and  anxiety  od  my  account. 

The  letter  whicli  follows  was  dictated  to  me  by 
Hr.  Canning,  when  in  bed,  during  a  severe  illuttss 
at  Brigliton.  It  was  the  last  which  (I  believe)  he  ever 
addressed  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

{Privatf  and  Co^fidtntiat.) 

Mt  itBAit  Liverpool,  Brighum,  Pet.  4,  i8»7. 

The  best  way  of  ai)»vrcring  your  questions  upon  Portugal 
will  be  to  slate  to  you  tbe  course  in  which  my  thoii|;lt(a 
have  been  travelling:,  by  which  you  will  perceive  tlial,  thoujjh 
we  have  uot  divided  the  subject  into  the  same  beads,  tbe 
condusions  at  wliich  wc  arrive  are  not  rery  remote  from 
each  other. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  wc  oould  properly  determine 
and  openly  state  the  determination  to  Inivc  our  trootw  in 
Portugal,  no  loii|;  as  any  French  army  remained  in  Spaia, 
after  Fnuicc  hod  taken  the  course  which  she  did  take  ujiou 
the  King's  Mcsso^,  vouching  for  our  facts,  ju«tifyi»g  our 
pt^ioy,  and  lending  to  lu,  aa  ahe  unquestionably  has,  an 
honeiit  and  efiiciciit  supiwrt,  Iicyoitd,  |<crha|ui,  what  we  had  a 
right  to  demand  or  to  cspcct  from  her,  under  nil  tlie  di(E- 
cultica  of  her  own  situation. 

It  would,  I  think,  he  an  ungenerous  return  for  this  contlnet 
on  the  part  of  Fmncc  to  raise  any  angry  question  at  the 
present  moment  upon  the  subject  of.hrr  occupation  of  Spain. 
It  cannot  be  truly  pretended,  however  probable  it  might 
be  a  priori,  that  sucb  would  he  the  cflcct  of  Iter  occu)iatioii ; 
that  occupation  has,  iu  fact,  retarded  the  settlement  between 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  must  bi^  lulmillcd  tlutt  the  )Mulial 
reditctiun  of  it  by  the  recall  of  the  Siiiss  troop,  whrlbcr  in 
truth  it  had  the  eOvct  or  not,  was  intended  to  have  the 
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effect  of  faciliutiii!;  tliat  settlement.  But  when  I  aay  FrAiicc, 
I  mean  Villele ;  «iid  believing,  &a  1  ilu,  tUiit  he  would  )ic  glad 
of  any  opportunity  ot  getting  out  of  Spain  without  dtRlioiiour, 
I  should  think  it  rerr  unfair,  as  well  as  unwise,  not  to  allow 
him  the  ojiportuuity  of  makiag  nity  lulvantagc  which  he  may 
thiuk  expedient  of  our  withdrawing  from  the  Peniiuula.  It 
i*  in  this  «en>e,  that  is,  as  a  mode  of  waving  the  poiut  of 
honour  to  Fraucc,  that  I  have  latterly  desired  Granville  to 
call  '\'ill^le's  attention  to  that  opportunity. 

While  1  would  avoid,  then,  iJie  putting  forward  of  the 
French  garrisons  iu  Spain  as  the  motive  of  our  contiuiiing 
in  Portugal,  after  our  work  there  wiu  coniplctdy  done,  I 
think  the  inddentnl  facility  which  may  be  derived,  in  re*i)ect 
to  tlie  withdrawiug  of  the  Freneh  garriHons  from  Spain,  from 
the  withdrawing  of  our^i  from  Lialjon,  of  great  importaoM; 
and  1  ahould  certainly,  therefore,  prefer  th&t  mode  of  prCH 
cecding  which  would  aSbrd  that  facility  in  the  greatest 
degree.  It  appeam  to  me,  furtlier,  I  confeiut,  that  the  mad« 
which  would  afford  ttint  facility  in  the  greatest  decree,  i* 
also  the  mode  whicli  would  be  in  other  mpects  the  moat 
ndvisable. 

Our  objects  in  the  expedition  to  Portugal  were — first,  to 
rei>el  foreign  nggrCMion,  aiid  to  put  down  (or  enable  the 
Government  of  Portugal  to  put  down]  the  internal  diitlur- 
haucos  whieh  had  grown  out  of  it.  Secondly,  tu  obtain  from 
Spain  atonement  for  tlic  past,  hy  the  estahliahnvent  of  direct 
political  relations  vitli  Portugal ;  and  UH^urity  for  the  future, 
by  satisfactory-  a»»iirancea  aud  enga^emeul!).  Tliinlly,  to 
watelt  over  the  full  perrormaiico  of  auch  cngiigcmeata  and 
KHsurancca. 

The  first  aiid  ncooud  of  these  ohjecto  may  l>e  admitted  to 
be  aocomplbhed.  AgigrMeion  Im  repelled.  Insurrection  is 
subdued.  The  assurances  obtiiinL>d  from  Sjiaiu  are  such  aa 
we  cannot  but  say  thut  we  believe ;  but  remaiuit — the  pcrfor> 
mance  of  them.  Now,  a»  the  c»»encc  of  the  SpMiish  apology 
for  pititt  di«ap|)oiiitineiit  in  this  rcspuct,  consists  in  the  alleged 
disobedience  of  Spanish  authorities  on  the  frontier  to  the 
orders  of  the  Government ;  and,  u*  it  is  iinpossiblv  not  to 
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apprcbentl  thst  the  iiew  armr,  Icrird  for  ilie  cxrctitioii  of  tl 
prcacnt  cngngcmenU  of  the  Court  of  Madri<l,  may  pror« 
dther  unfaithful  or  inadequate  to  it«  purpow,  I  thiuk  we 
»hotd<l  iMive  the  tliird  object  of  oitr  opcdition  miterahlr 
incoinpk-tc,  if  wc  were  to  withdraw  our  forre  from  Vat' 
tugal  before  the  performauce  of  the  aasnrsnccs  aitd  engage. 
mcnta  of  S])*in  vital)  have  been  fully  aitd  satiafactonly 
uocftaioed. 

How  many  nwntlH  will  be  rallicient  for  this  purpose  t 
canuot  pretcud  lo  dcti^rminc.  Xor  is  it,  in  my  optiiton,  desi- 
rable to mcasurt!  the  iiilcnitl  »o  much  by  the  time  to  elapse,  aa 
by  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished.  One  thing  is  clear  ut 
my  mind,  and  a)>pears  to  be  »o  to  yours,  which  is,  that  wc 
are  not  out  of  our  dilllciilty  until  the  (lueNtiou  of  R<^eiicy 
shall  have  been  settled ;  or  at  least  until  it  shall  appear  in 
what  toue  and  "^einper  the  dtflctiHsion  of  tliat  question  i* 
likely  to  be  taken  up  by  foreign  Powers,  when  anything 
practical  is  to  be  decided  upon  it. 

The  first  iniptilKC  n[)on  thi»  question  may  probably  be  given 
by  the  arrival  of  the  decision  of  the  Ero|>eror,  Don  Pedro, 
solicited  but  not  prescribed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  lie  wiu  to 
•olicit  the  decision  of  the  litigated  point  of  the  Regency,  not 
to  sngf^t  in  whose  favour  that  decision  sliould  be. 

It  is  poaoible,  however,  that  Don  Pedro,  having  actually 
deapatdwd  Im  ship  of  the  line  with  an  iuvitutiou  to  U. 
Miguel  to  repair  to  Brazil,  may  sttspcud  any  answer  to 
the  reference  made  to  him  respecttug  the  Regency  until 
M.  Neumann's*  arrival  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  i»  atill  further 
possible  that,  holding  all  that  Neumaim  may  be  instructed  u» 
say  to  him  very  cheap,  Don  Pedro  may  take  no  step  whatever 
until  he  aJiall  have  rrcciveil  the  lufaDt  D.  Miguvt's  own 
refusal  to  embark  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

It  IS  poMible  tliat,  cither  upon  the  intimation  through 
Neiimann,  or  o{ion  the  more  authentic  rcfiual  of  P.  Miguel, 
Don  Petiro  may  rcii-oke  altogether  his  intention  of  conferring 
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llif  Tl<'geiicy  on  D.  Migiu'l  wlicn  of  age  (if  ?uch  were,  iadce<), 
his  intention),  and  nmy  confer  it  on  ihe  Itifuuto  Rvgciit,  until 
the  majority  of  the  Queen. 

In  either  of  the  Inttcr  caacs,  might  not  Portngnl,  left  to 
herself,  with  a  SjmiiUh  army  on  lit-r  fronlicw,  be  exposed  to 
the  most  imminctit  dmnfCi-7 — a  danger  which  the  inei« 
existence  of  British  troops  in  Portiii^al  would  avert. 

Obsnirve,  it  i»  matter  of  indiirereiicc  to  nic,  becattac  raat« 
tcr  of  indifference  to  Britisli  interests,  whether  the  Regency 
dnring  the  miuonty  of  the  Queen  be  vested  in  the  Infanta, 
or  ill  Don  Miguel,  provided  it  l)c  i^o  verted  in  the  one  or  the 
other  by  competent  and  scknowlcd^'pd  authority.  But  it  i* 
idle  to  dehidc  onrstlves,  or  to  siiillbr  ourselvw  to  be  delude*!, 
with  the  notion  that  tlic  partisans  of  D,  )Iiguel  mean  any 
sueb  thing.  They  meMi  (to  %  man)  that  1).  Miguel  should 
find  his  way  through  the  Kcgency  (aa  the  rexuliest  o|)cn  door) 
to  counter-revolution  aud  the  restoration  of  abaolute  nioiiarchy. 
The  iitlcmpt  at  thin  object  by  a  foreign  force,  after  oura  liad 
been  withdrawn,  would  rcpluogc  us  in  all  tlic  difficulties 
from  which  we  hare  so  happily  estr;cate(l  ourselve*  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  withdniwing  of  our  army  in  part,  iu 
greiit  part  even  to  (Gibraltar,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  no 
adequate  provision  ugaiunt  thift,  or  any  eiuilar  danger.  Ou  ■ 
tlie  contrary,  the  greatly  increasing  of  the  garrisou  of  Oib 
raltar  would  imply  of  itaelf  the  adniiM-iion  of  tame  danger^ 
but  whether  contiuuul  or  contingent,  whetltcr  arising  from 
the  French  in  the  occupation  ot  Cadix,  or  from  the  Spaniards 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or  from  botli,  wouUl  be  the 
fruitful  »onree  of  anxious  conjecture. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  inclines  strougly  to  the  second 
branch  of  your  alteniative — liic  leaving  our  army  in  Portugal 
until  all  the  pending  quustiuus  of  the  Regency  shall  be  settled, 
))reparing  with  an  much  speed  and  diligence  as  is  consistent 
nitii  our  principles  and  with  our  diMTction,  tlie  beat  means 
of  an  nuiicable  Kitlemeut  of  them. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  this  reason  for  our  stay  need  bo 
publicly  alleged.  1  think  lliat  the  complete  performance  of  the 
task  which   we  originally  prescribed   to  ouraeU-o — that  of 
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ron^cring  Portagal  safe,  citlicr  agiun^t  hostile  aggrcmton  m~ 
agnitint  fI>^<^igll  inlerfcnrnce  in  iU  conceruB,  justifies— liny, 
prescribes — tlic  cnntiuukiicc  of  our  army  id  Portugal,  until 
that  kiugdom  sltall  hare  hocn  pUocd  bovoud  those  daa^en ; 
tliiit  is,  until  it  nlinll  tiavo  boeu  jtrovMl  that  the  Go^x-ntmeut 
of  Spain  has  not  ouly  the  intentions  vhich  it  profewes,  bot 
tlie  poiTcr  to  compel  obedience  in  those  by  wbom  ita  iaten- 
tions  arc  to  be  executed. 

I  think  tliat  the  question  of  the  Re^cney  will  almost 
ncceasnrily  fall  within  the  period  to  which,  on  tliiit  plain  attd 
simple  ground,  the  stay  of  our  army  will  be  prolonged ;  n»d, 
if  ao,  I  incline  to  think  it  unneociisar^',  that  the  specific 
reason  of  the  expected  diseussion  should  be  declared.  (I 
mean,  of  course,  to  fbrei^  Powers,  not  to  the  Catnuet.) 

Lanlly,  I  think  that  the  opportunity  nlTorded  hr  that  con* 
tinned  stay  of  our  army  may  be  turned  to  aoconut,  not  only 
vithotit  offence,  but  in  tlie  most  amicable  manner,  for  affiardiug 
to  M.  Villelc  a  retreat  out  of  S|)aiu — a  retreat  which  I  eti- 
tertain  the  mo^t  jterfect  inalidcuce  that  he  siuccrely  dmrca, 
and  for  whidi  it  is  just  at  this  moment  a  peculiar  facilitjr 
that  Atmtria,  contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  is  aetting 
the  example  by  withdrawing  her  troop  from  Naplos. 

I  think  that  by  withdrawing  our  army  from  Portugal  pre- 
cipitnlely,  we  may  throw  this  opportunity  away. 

Such  is  the  whole  of  my  opinions  upon  a  subject  which 
strikes  me  aa  rather  complicated  than  difficult,  bnt  of  which, 
in  dividing;  it  into  ita  jtarts,  the  priticiplca  and  the  policy 
appear  to  me  sufficiently  plain. 

I  must  only  remark  to  you,  in  concluding,  that  I  BMume, 
without  reasoning,  two  pro|)0i«ition!i — fin<t,  that  the  penoammt 
eatabliahroent  of  the  Frencb  army  in  Spain  is  a  ditpangc 
ment  to  this  country,  and  an  e%-il  to  Kuropc;  secondly,  that 
the  impofiition  of  D.  Miguel  upon  Purtugal,  not  by  his 
brother  the  Em|)cror,  as  UegenI,  but  by  foreign  forco  or 
intriKUC*  as  abaolute  King,  would,  aSicr  all  that  baa  poaaed, 
lie  a  dca4Uy  diRgraoo  as  well  a*  a  lasting  injury  to  England. 

If  there  ar«  pcnoiw  vlio  maintain  tlie  contrary  of  thew 
two  propositions  (you,  I  am  sure,  are  not  an>ong  them],  let 
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ua  hnvt  tiiem  (1i«cus»ionH  fnirl^  out  hcton  iro  come  to  any 
decision.  Let  not  a  decision  intolvin);  audi  oonaequeuces, 
be  taken  on  apparently  otiicr  grounds.     Tlivre  is  do  hurry. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  an  official  note  received  from  the 
Spanish  Minister,  enclosing  a  despatch  from  his  Court,  and 
of  the  answer  which  I  return  to  it.  You  wilt  see  tli&ty 
though  I  do  not  anticipate  in  my  answer  auylliing  relating 
to  the  movements  of  our  troops,  tlicrc  is  enough  in  it  to 
prepare  Spain  for  the  possibility  of  their  continuance  in 
Portugal,  until  all  the  eng«geia«uta  of  Spain  shall  hare  been 
effectually  carried  into  execution. 

.-Vdieu  I  I  am  quite  exhausted  with  dictating  this  long 
letter. 

The  foUowiDg  to  Lord  Gmnville  relates  to  the 
vo}'age  of  the  Infant  Don  Miguel  to  Brazil: — 

{Pritale  and  Confidential.) 
Mv  1>KAR  Oraxvilis,  Brighton,  Fob.  |6,  i8»y. 

Although  I  am  not  equal  to  variety  of  hnNiiiev,  I  will 
oonirive  to  answer  your  separate  and  cotifidentiNl  tli-wpatch 
of  Uie  lath  of  February,  in  order  that  \'ill«lc  may  he  aaanred 
that  I  am  ready  to  rtiiay  confidence  with  confidence. 

If  Don  Mifpicl  proccnlit  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  ship 
now  nniting  for  liim  at  Brest,  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
escort  which  M.  dc  ^'illfcle  proposes — one  ohjcet  of  which, 
I  take  for  granted  to  be,  among  others,  to  prevent  the 
Jean  VI.  from  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Tagns  on  her  way 
outwards,  cither  by  miatake,  or  frvm  ttrtts  nf  wealAer.  It 
will,  howc^'er,  be  matter  of  very  Krious  considention,  to 
what  extent  our  rcspcctirc  commandci-s  nhould  be  instructed 
to  pu»h  their  c^>poHition  to  such  a  ditersiou,  if  Don  Sligucl 
should  take  it  into  his  head. 

It  is  clear  that  the  onlcra  of  the  commander  of  the 
Jean  VI.  must  be  to  return  direct  to  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Wv 
should,  therefore,  be  enforcing  the  Em]>eror'a  orders,  even  if 
counteracting  Don  Miguel's  wishes. 

But  still  it  would  be  a  ticldisli  exercise  of  assumed 
authority. 
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T  Agree  with  you,  tiovcTer,  th«t  the  oase  is  uot  liketjr 
to  nrU«. 

Thnt  Mctternich  will  not  tw  iuduced  to  let  go  li»  hold  od 
Don  Migae),  and  vou  vill  hiivc  been  alrculjr  rnablcd  br  t!ic 
ioMruclioiM,  wliicli,  I  lliitik,  niiut  likve  crossed  vour  last 
despatches,  to  inform  M.  dv  Villjilc,  timt  we  can  do  notbii 
at  Vienna  in  aid  of  the  Eniporor  Don  Pedro's  invitation. 

I  have  nlrraily  told  Prince  E.ttcrlinxy  that,  in  inv  iixliriilual'l 
opinion,  the  plain  and  simple  course  vould  be,  that  Dou  Miguel 
should  obey  implivitly  hi»  Imiierial  brother's  summoui. 

Tliat  a  tirst  rcfusAl  will  only  put  olT  the  ravage-  until  after 
the  receipt  of  Neiiinanu'ti  first  despalcli,  which  vill  [irobabl^l 
brin;;  a  peremptory  renewal  of  the  summonn ;  thnt  the  only 
effect,  therefore,  of  it  will  be,  to  postpone  indctiuitcly  tlie 
object  which  we  all  have  at  heart  for  the  Reparation  of  tlie 
two  Crowns ;  but  that  it  may  alw  have  cficcts  of  a  different 
nature. 

That  (he  cxarojilc  of  disobedience  to  the  will  of  Don 
Pedro  set  by  Don  Miguel,  might  be  imitated  at  Lisbon,  and 
that  new  questions  might  arise  out  of  this  complication,  diffi- 
cult to  fcttle,  and,  thcrcrfure,  niunt  deftinible  to  avoid.  I 
added,  however,  that  not  having  been  eallcd  into  council,  or 
in  any  degree  associated  in  the  truvt  eonlided  to  the  Kiu)>eror 
of  Auxtrin,  tlie  British  Government  did  not  feci  itH^lf  oulho- 
rizcd  to  interfere  with  any  expression  of  its  opinion;  that 
Sir  Henry  Wellc«ley  had  the  strictest  orders  not  to  seek,  uor 
even  to  avail  himself  of,  any  opening  for  direct  communic 
with  Dou  Miguel  i  that  we  would  have  no  reKpouMibili^  Ibrl 
H  docisioQ  over  which, we  hud  uo  cnntrot;  but  thnt  we  moat 
consider  ourselves  ait  perfectly  frw  to  act  under  the  new 
eircumxUnict-H,  whatever  they  might  be,  which  might  here- 
after arise  out  of  that  decision. 

Tim  is  the  snb«tnuee  of  what  I  have  stated  to  Eitcrluixy.l 

M.  Villelc's   thoughts   have    been  travelling  in  the  Bamo' 
eoorae  as  mine,  in  anticipating  )KMsiUv  niixchieftt  frotc   Don 
>riguer(i  refusal  to  go  to  Bnnl.     Suppose  the  Emperor,  i» 
resentment  of  tbia  refwial,  to  declare  his  alidiralion  void  or 
autpeuded;    to  revolve   to   retain  hta   daiigblrr   at    Rio   do 
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Janeiro,  and  to  govern  Portugal  with  long  reina  from  Brazil, 
either  indefinitely,  or  until  the  young  Queen  shall  have 
attained  years  of  discretion. 

Suppose  the  authorities  in  Lisbon  to  reseat  in  their  turn, 
Tfhether  as  against  the  Emperor  or  as  against  Don  Miguel, 
or  both,  this  retraction  of  Portuguese  independence. 

These  are  only  instances,  but  they  are  enough  to  show 
how  fruitful  of  difficulties  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Vienna 
may  be,  and  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our  anxiety  to  avoid 
being  implicated  in  it. 

Ever,  my  dear  Granville, 

Afiectionately  yours, 

Geo.  Canning. 

Don  Miguel  positively  declined  to  obey  his  brother's 
orders  to  go  to  Brazil.  He  remained  at  Vienna  till 
after  Mr.  Canning's  death.  Owing  to  the  ill-health 
of  the  Infanta  Regent,  which  for  some  weeks  wholly 
disabled  her  from  performing  the  functions  of  Go- 
vernment, afiairs  continued  in  Portugal  in  an  unsatis- 
factory, and  unsettled  state.  But  the  main  object  of 
the  expedition  was  fully  attained,  as  the  Spanish 
Government  ultimately  abandoned  its  plan  to  over- 
throw the  Portuguese  Constitution  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Portuguese  deserters,  and  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  preserved. 
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RICUARn   riRST  bt'KE   OF    lirCKIXOIIAU    AND   ClliMDOW. 


THK  following  letters  illustrate  the  correspondence 
of  Richard  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  recently  published  liy  tiiti  sou,  tlii:  present 
Duke.  When  Mr.  Canning's  destination  was  India, 
his  Grace  happened  to  visit  Plymouth  Sound  in  his 
yacbt>  and  having  on  that  ocotsion  gone  aboard  the 
Jupiter,  a  5o-gim  ship,  which  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Admiralty  to  be  prepaa-d  for  taking  the  new 
Govenior-General  to  Indiii,  his  Grace  tliuught  that 
she  was  rather  '  too  deep  in  the  water '  to  b«  pleaaunt. 
He  communicated  \m  opinion  to  l»rd  Morley,  with  a 
recouuuendatiuti  that  an  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Admiralty  for  another  Khip.  The  late  Duke 
was  a  ver^-  fat  man,  and  in  reply  to  the  notification 
of  his  Grace's  recommendiition,  the  following  answer 
was  returned: — 
Mv  DRAR  >IoRtBV,  Olooceewt  Lodge,  Aiig.  14.  i8aa. 

I  am  nmch  oUigcd  to  joa  for  j'our  report  of  tho 
D.  of  B.'a  raiitioii  resjwrting  the  Jn/iitfr.  Could  roit  have 
the  ex[)cnrDctit  niiide  wilhuut  the  l>.  of  11.  ou  IxwrdV  to,  that 
tnigkl  make  it  cUffcreDCC. 

1  returned  veHterdny  from  paying  «  farewell  riait  at  Dn>)w 
more,  aud  nficrwHn]»  to  the  Ucnti  of  Ch.  Ch.  at  Nuiieluim, 
and  on  Friday  I  Kt  oat  on  a  aimilar  ernuil  to  Mr.  Bolton's 
on  WiDderui«rc,  in  my  way  (or  rntlier  wvouly  miln  out  of 
it)  to  Lircrpool. 

Ever  nHeciionftteIr  roars, 

G.  C. 
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After  Lonl  Londonderry's  decease,  when  all  ej'cs 
were  turned  to  Jlr.  Canning  as  his  successor,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  gave  cridence  of  his  activity, 
by  writing  the  letter  which  follows  to  Lady  Morley 
(late  dowager.) 

Mr  DEAR  Madam,  Aragton,  Sopt  a.  i8j3. 

I  hope  thnt  your  IndyKtiip  will  not  conBidcr  mc  as  in- 
truding upon  yopr  patience,  by  ioforming  Lord  Morley  aud 
yoii  that  I  hnve  rfa»oii  to  know  Mr.  Cimuiiig'x  arntngenieut 
was  submitted  to  the  King  yesterday,  who  lias  desired  to 
take  till  to-morrow  to  thiuk  of  it.  The  fears  euterlaiued, 
an.',  that  Mr.  Canniug  will  urge  unreasonable  elaims.  I,  who 
have  mado  uo  secret  of  my  eouviction  that  no  otlier  murse 
existed  but  tliut  of  applicittioti  to  him,  am  very  anxious  thst 
his  friends  should  impress  him  nith  tJtc  conTietion,  the  pro> 
priety  of  which  hist  good  sense  would  point  out,  of  the  good 
policy  which  would  rcsidt  from  bis  proving  the  nou-«xistencc 
of  any  ground  for  such  alarm.  Lord  Morley  and  your 
ladyship  know  the  peculiar  fccliiigit  of  the  King  re^iwctiiig 
Mr.  Canning,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
highly  Deoesoary  at  this  time,  when  the  ball  is  nt  his  foot, 
to  take  care  to  do  nothing  to  intlame  mipieasant  prejudices. 
Lord  Morley  and  your  lady»hip  will  be  |>leK»ecl  to  conaider 
this  letter  us  ttrictltf  private.  I  desire  no  answer  to  it,  but 
by  Apprising  Mr.  Canuing'fl  frieodi  coitlMen/Mt/Zy  of  the 
state  of  the  transaction,  I  hope  to  aid  the  attainment  of  im 
object  so  important  to  the  country.  If  yunr  lailyship  does 
notice  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  by 
|ipBrdoi)ing  the  libertj-  that  I  have  taken. 
I  ha^'C  the  honour  tu  be, 

My  dear  Madam, 
Your  Ladyship's  very  IVuthful,  humble  scrnuit, 

iilJCKIXaUAU  AND  CraMIWS. 

It  is  to  this  letter  that  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wynn  refers 
in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckinghum,  printed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  IV.,  dated 
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September  28,  iBai;  but  he  describes  it  as  addressed' 
to  lA}rd  not  Lady  Morley. 
Mr.  Wynn  writes  : — 

Canuing  told  me  that  he  had  originalljr  dctcrmiiiod, 
lie  came  to  town,  to  have  atiptilated  for  the  promotiou  of 
lIuskiBson  before  he  ms<lo  liimMcIf  '  the  imnieiiNe  aacriflre  be 
did  ill  acocptiiig  oSice ;'  Hut  that  the  concuri'cut  opinion  of 
his  friends  had  deterred  him  from  this,  and  that  he  was  most 
especially  moved  to  it  hy  your  letter  to  Lord  Morley,  which 
hud  peculiar  weight  with  him,  and  tliat  now  standing,  as  be 
did,  abgle  in  the  Cabinet,  bo  felt  tlint  he  was  entitled  to  bai 
every  &rility  afforded  to  liiiu,  or  that  it  might  still  \x  iic 
sary  for  him  to  retire.* 

The  following  letter  explains  tbe  negotintions  then 
cnmcd  on,  which  are  alluded  to  in  tliis  extract  from 
Mr.  Wynu's  letter. 
Mr  DEAR  MoHLKT,  Forwgn  Offic*.  Oct.  19.  181a. 

The  enclosed  is  the  winding  up  of  Ward'sf  '"■■£  ^U* 
bcration. 

1  hare  written  to  offer  the  plaee  to  Mr.  LMiih,^  for  tlie 
purpose  (partly  to  l>e  sure  of  having  a  reiy  good  Under* 
Secretary,  if  I  con  get  him,  but  principally  iierluips)  of  opeu> 
ing  the  Frankfort  mission  for  Lord  Clanwilliam. 

It  was  on  thiit  point  of  nideavouring  to  prorido  for  Lord 
Clanwilliam  aa  Lord  Londonderry  himself  would  have  pro* 
tided  for  him,  that  1  '  anticiiwted,'  as  yon  liave  been  told, 
'  the  King's  wishca'  at  our  first  interview. 

I  then  only  said  generally  that  I  would  do  my  best  to 
execute  that  ohj(i;t.  At  a  second  audience  1  luld  him,  that 
af\er  Binning's  refnsal,  1  hod  only  one  more  offer  that  I 
thought  myself  bound  to  moke  of  the  Under- Secretary  ship. 


•  Vol  i.  p.  3WS. 
♦  Tho  Hon.  John  Willium  Ward,  atUnrards  Lord  Ihidley,  la 
whom  Mr.  Canning  4>%-red  tbe  Un^kr-^jocrotaryaliip  of  St*l«, 
X  AAcrwaids  Lord  Ueihoune. 
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and  tliat  if  thnt  tilw  vn»  dccliiicil,  I  would  tn'  to  turn  it  to 
Kocount  for  Lord  C.  This  (which  was  ccrtaiiiljr  more  than 
be  had  any  right  to  expect)  H.M.  Mccmod  to  take  very 
kitidlj- ;  and  not  Ic«  so  has  he  taken  the  uotificalioQ  (which 
Ward's  hcstitaliou  made  very  tardy)  of  my  hnring  actually 
proposed  the  ofScc  to  Lamb.  Howard  (you  know)  it  my 
pridn  writer,*  Your  wishes  iu  favour  of  Amherst  will,  I 
trust,  be  rcttliEcd  on  Wcdnei^day  next. 

Every  endeavour  was  made  that  the  Domiiiatioa  of 
Oorenior-Geiicrul  should  liclp  political  iin-atigemcnt!(  at 
home ;  but  every  endeavour  was  foiled — awl  by  whom  (do 
you  think  Y)  by  your  fat  friend,  who  so  gra<nously  volunteered 
to  me  the  aflvice,  through  Lady  Morlcy,  to  come  in  without 
ttipulatin^  for  auy  one.  I  did  so — I  will  not  positively  say 
iu  consequence  of  that  advice — but  I  can  truly  my,  niaiuly 
fortified  by  so  apparently  disinterested  an  opinion,  in  a 
course  otlierwi»e  reconi mended.  And  what  is  the  fir«t  result 
of  thi«  compliance?  Why,  t)i:it  in  endeavouring  to  o[tcn  an 
office  for  Husktsson  (whom  your  phat  fricud  mtut  have  had 
in  view),  by  reading  the  Speaker  to  India,  and  plucitig  Wyuu 
in  the  chair;  he^ — not  W, — but  lie,  the  phat  man  himself — 
runs  re»tirc,  and  swears  that  W,  shall  not  move,  uulciu  he, 
the  phat.  Is  brought  into  the  Cabinet  iu  his  room.  I  do 
really  think  this  the  moot  impudent  and  unrca»onal)le  pre- 
tension that  I  ever  encouutercd ;  and  put  forward  ou  the 
occasion,  wliicli  he  hiimtelf  had  foreseen,  and  (so  far  aa 
depended  u|>ou  liim)  created,  it  amounts  to  little  »hurt  of 
treachery.  It  shall  be  long  enough,  if  my  voice  goes  for 
anything,  before  lie  shall  find  au  openiug  big  enough  to  let 
his  pliat  carcase  in  smoiigat  oa. 

So  foolish  too  is  this  presumptuou«  conduct,  as  well  aa  ao 
unfair  1  For  if  he  had  behaved  handsomely  ou  this  occasion, 
he  would  have  secured  to  himself  the  first  turn. 

Of  unproductive  appointments,  I   do  thiuk  A.,  upon  the 


whole,  the  Iwst. 


did  not.     A.'s  vote.f 


I  feared  the  K.  might  object  to  it,  hut  he 
rours  and  Qrnuville'i 


•  I/>r>l  llowftixl  do  Wiihlcfi. 
f  Againat  the  Qtie«ii'i  Bill  of  Phioa  and  FeaslUca. 


firs 
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8m  most  laid  to  my  cbaif^e — unjustly  fis  you  know.  But 
wlicii  lie  had  forgiven  you  and  O.  for  his  own  fatiry,  it  was 
lit  that  he  should  fofgire  A.  for  mine  Adieu. 

£ver  aiToctiooately  youn, 

0.  C. 

The  Duke'a  tlesire  for  official  life  evidently  cou- 
tinuud  strong  ujwn  him: — 

My  DBA*  Liverpool,  Poreiga  Ofioe,  Doo.  ap,  iSig. 

I  return  thv  phat  duke's  foolish  coimpoudence. 

It  endeutly  dates  not  from  India,  but  from  Irclaod.  1 
have  no  doubt  Iiih  letter  to  the  King  naa  begun  on  the  tlay 
on  which  he  received  from  Wyun  the  intimation  that  you 
would  not,  in  case  of  Lord  A^'ellealcy's  going  to  India,  cou- 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  B.'h  succeeding  W,  in  Irrlnnd. 

The  most  curious,  and  in  my  judgment  the  only  terious 
part  of  the  contcntK  of  the  great  wan'*  monifcsio,  is  the  dis- 
closure with  which  it  begins. 

You  mny  remember  my  antonUhmcut  at  learning  from  Sir 
O.  R.  tbat  Lord  C.  bad  told  the  Chairman  that  tho  affitir 
liad  begun  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
D.  baring  always  hitherto  pretended  to  me  tbat  bis  com- 
muiiicatioti  to  me  Ibrough  liord  C.  wh»  the  firtt  step  in  tho 
tnuanen ;  and  having  even  thought  it  uccesRary  to  aiiolo^xe 
to  mo  for  beginning  with  me,  instead  of  with  you  or  wiiA 

Tho  first  pangrsph  of  his  statement  gives  the  lie  to  tlit« 
]>rctens)ou,  and  tietH  up  the  CliairmanV  relation. 

Ever  bincerely  yours, 

0.  c. 


>Iv  iiKAK  L.  Fowign  Office,  D#c.  30,  iSa.-;. 

1  tnnst  give  up  my  ulterior  projects  of  Bath  and  Oxford 
for  next  week,  and  return  to  town  from  CoowIk-,  having  tay 
bands  so  full  tliat  1  could  not  go  far  from  town  with  a  quiet 
eons  cic  nee. 

Would  it  be  tho  &ame  thing  to  you  if  I  wen  to  come  to 
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ronml)e  on  Sunday  and  stay  Nfoiiday ;   or  Mouday  and  slay 
Ti».i«liiy,  iiJKteiul  of  to-morrowf  ? 

Vic  aball  irnnt  a  quiet  day  to  otmelves,  to  concert  our 
report  to  tlie  King  wjioii  the  Ph.  D.'s  witnioniinary  letter. 

Pray  look  out  all  your  matcriaU,  m  I  «ill  mine.  Aiuougat 
Tours,  I  rather  hope  than  e!())ect  that  two  of  mine  will  bo 
found — viz.,  a  letter  from  the  Ph.  D.  to  me  in  July,  anil  the 
copy  of  mj  aa§Ti-cr,  trbkh  I  am  sure  I  sent  to  you,  aud  which 
Stapleton  sweara  were  never  returned. 

Have  you  heard  from  W.  in  antivor  to  your  oommniucB- 
tion  of  Wednesday  V  It  beconiea  excCMively  iiU|)orlaul  from 
the  coincidence  of  the  Ph.  D.'»  letter  to  you  vitb  that  of  bis 
maiiifcsto. 

Ever  wnocrcly  youns, 

Gko.  Cakxiko. 

From  the  fuUowing  letters,  it  apiwnrs  that  the 
Duke  employed  tlie  late  Sir  George  Wairender  in 
the  autumn  of  1836,  to  make  known  to  Mr.  Canning 
his  Gracc'8  desire  to  be  appointed  Governor-General 
of  India. 

Mv  DBiR  Ln-BRPooi.,  ^""^  Offi«>  Nov.  16, 1816. 

I  lin»t  do  WarrewdcT  the  juslice  to  »ay  that  lie  felt  most 
deeply  the  swkwsnlncss  of  his  cmploymeiu.  Hut  ihv  Ph.  P.* 
had  led  him  to  promise  that  he  would  communicate  a  letter 
to  me  before  he  had  a  notion  vhat  itA  contents  would  be. 
He  imagined  it  to  lie  rnthrr  the  mnVing  up  of  some  (jnnrrt'l, 
or  the  doing  away  of  some  coolness,  which  tlic  Pit,  V.  had 
complained  of,  iw  exiating  between  him  kimI  me,  and  m  having 
^rowu  out  of  the  Indian  afl'nir  of  lK*t  year.  Upon  which 
ntl'uir  the  Ph.  conimunicaltHi  to  \V.  Aj«  own  letter  to  the  K., 
but  no  other  pojier. 

W,  was  tberefoi-p  quite  taken  by  eurprifc  when  the  letter 
came  to  his  haudo,  aud  hia  eali  upon  me  was  rather  to  aak 


Pi,at  <tuk«. 
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irb»t  he  should  do  witlt  it,  tliau  nitb  the  fixed  piiqxne  of 
showing  it  to  me. 

I  however  thought  it  a  raliuiblc  opportuuity  to  get  rid  of 
these  tricks  iitid  iiitrigticx,  which  have  ttecn  gohtfc  oti, 
or  less  actively,  ever  siucc  1823,  but  ucwr  till  iiuw  oMiuaic 
ft  tniigible  n»d  uiswerahlo  shape. 

Vn'.  is  known  to  I'h.  only  n»  0.  Rueks  neiglilHiur.     Ph.  hi 
cultivatet)  him  much,  probably  vith  a  new  to  this  very  en 
plormcnt,  and  he  even  hinled  »l  the  suoce»iob  to  I'hilliii 
as  open  to  \V'.,  which  W.  iuatnutly  declined. 

I  rt-jdly  do  not  think  that  ^V.  could  well  have  done  olher- 
wisc  than  he  (lid.  He  cuiilii  jx^rliups;  but  it  wutdd  haw 
required  more  sagacity,  more  presence  of  mind,  and  moie 
decifion,  than  one  liaa  a  right  to  cipert  in  any  man,  not  in 
the  Inihit  of  gtvttl  nft'nin'.  You  may  be  luuturod  that  he  felt 
the  matter  just  as  you  and  I  do,  and  that  he  was  dcliKhle<l 
witli  the  answer,  at  least  evcrj'lhiiig  but  the  having  to  make 
tlie  oommunicDtion  of  it. 

Ever  aiDCerely  voura, 

O.  C. 


Mr  OKAit  L.  FoiwgnOffit^  Nov.  35,  i8a6. 

I  hnvc  let  the  PA.  D.  know  that  I  did  eommunicaio  ta] 
letter  to  Sir  U.  \V.,  to  you.     So,  if  asked,  you  must  acknov-^ 
Icdgv  having  Keen  it. 

But  I  inclinD  to  think,  that  you  ought  not  to  have  )>opa 
the  first  to  mention  the  communicatiun,  beeau»e  tltat  would 
look  like  aMigning  tliat  communication  as  one  of  the  roaaonti 
of  the  change  of  footing  since  1821,  which,  1  submit,  it 
ought  not  to  be.  1  should  have  done  very  wrong  to  have 
oooccaled  from  you  an  overture  of  the  sort,  whielt  was  mule 
to  me.  But,  in  telling  you  of  it,  I  ought  to  have  irtipulnlcd, 
imd  you  must  ooosidcr  me  as  having  ilonc  k>,  that  tlte  kuow^ 
ledge  of  tliat  overture  should  not  change  your  footing  (what 
cicr  that  might  be)  with  the  maker  of  tlie  overture- 

You  may  have  observed   that   iu   my  letter  to  Sir  O.  W, 
I  sutc<l  that  1  did  not  know  (aod  1  really  did  not)  whetlii 
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^ou  considered  jourBelf  aa  having  lost  the  D.'s  connexion  or 
not. 

I  am  very  desirous  therefore  not  to  be  made  an  item  in 
your  account  with  him. 

Ever  uncerely  yoom, 

G.  C. 

P.S. — I  ought  to  add  that  Ph.  D.  complained  heavily  in 
a  long  letter,  which  Sir  G-.  W.  showed  me  a  few  days  ago,  of 
my  having  shown  my  letter  to  you. 

I  answered  this  complaint  in  a  letter  of  which  I  will  send 
you  the  copy  as  soon  as  Stapleton  comes  to  the  ofGce. 

In  his  absence  I  can  take  no  copy  of  this,  and  as  I  do 
not  like  to  keep  it  till  he  comes,  you  must  be  so  good  as  to 
return  it  to  me  to  be  copied. 

G.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

TBE      CBAN'GeS       IN      LORD      LIVEnFOOL's      ADMIMSTRATIOK 

DBATH  OF  Tlie  OtKB  OP  VUHK,  AND  ILLNESS  OF  MB. 
CANNIKG — lEIXVIIE  or  L0«1)  LIVEKFOOL — UR.  CAKNIXO 
JiPFOIXTEB     FBEMIEIt  —  RESlflNATlON      OF     THE      ItVKK    OF 

WBLLINCTUN'    A.NtI    MX.  FEEL CUKKKSFOXDEXCIt    HETWtEEN 

UK.    FCKL    AND    UB.   CANXINO    ON    TBAT      OCCASION LAST 

ILLXES8   AND    DEATR    OF    HE.   CAKKINO. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  difficulty  (occasioned 
by  tlie  lat-e  Duke  of  IJuckinghnm)  to  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's  admission  into  the  Caljiiiet,  Mr.  Canning  did 
not  rest  long  without  securing  it.  On  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Vansiitart  in  1813  from  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Kobin&on,  whereby  the  IV-sidentship  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  being  vacated,  the  vacancy  was  filled  up  by  ilr. 
Huskisson.  These  changes  were  very  imjwrtunt  to 
Mr.  Canning, 

The  prccwling  pages  aufficicntly  show  that  there 
was  considerable  divergency  of  opinion  bdwecn  Mr. 
Canning  and  some  of  his  colleagues,  as  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  foix-ign  jwlicy  of  the  counirj-  waa  to 
be  conducted;  but  that  Mr.  Canning,  8tip|>ortL>d  iia  liQ 
was,  by  the  Premier  and  Mr.  Peul,  and  afterwards  by 
the  King,  succecde<l  in  carrying  his  own  view*. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  Januar)*,  1817, 
considerably  weakened  the  parly  in  the  Cabinet,  wU 
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opinions  agreed  wth  those  of  H.R.H.  But  notwith- 
standing jiolifical  opinions,  he  exerted  all  bis  energy 
and  disjdayed  great  ahilily,  whilst  labouring  undur  a 
depressing  disease,  in  preparing  the  expedition  to 
Portugal.  His  pei-sonal  exertions  materially  con- 
tributed to  its  speedy  departure:  that  Kpeed  mani- 
fested a  truly  creditable  amount  of  order  and  organiza- 
tion in  the  dei«irtment  over  wliich  he  presided:  it 
showed  that  the  system,  whether  good  or  bad.  which 
prevailed  at  the  Horse  Guanls  during  his  admirii.<^tra- 
tion,  was  (in  able  hands)  fully  equal  to  the  emer- 
gencies wilh  which  it.  liad  to  deal.  The  expetlition 
VM  despatched  within  a  week  after  the  orders  for 
tilting  it  out  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Comniander- 
in -Chief. 

The  army  owed  mucli  to  H.R.H.  His  mode  of 
action,  in  one  re3|>cct,  was  remarkable.  I  heard 
H.R.H.  say,  that  he  'invariably  granted  an  inter- 
'view  to  whomsoever  asked  one;  and  that  he  con- 
'  staritly  saw  private  soldiers  and  listened  to  what 
'  they  had  to  say.' 

The  funeral  of  the  Duke  proved  fatid  to  Mr.  Canning. 
He  caught  a  cold  there,  which  resulted  in  an  illness, 
from  whicii  he  never  really  recovered.  It  took  place 
in  St.  George's  Cha|>c)  at  Windsor,  on  a  bitter  cold 
night  at  the  end  of  January.  The  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters dined  at  Canon  Long's,  a  brother  of  the  late 
Lord  Farnborough.  I  was  with  Mr.  Canning,  and 
we  slept  there.  Lord  Liverpool  M-as  unwell  at 
Bath,  drinking  the  waters.  Lord  Westmorland  was 
exi>ected,  but  Imd  not  arrived;  dinner  was  served, 
and  we  sat  down.  Bets  were  jokingly  offt-re*!  by 
some  members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  Lord  Westmor* 
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land  was  wandering  about  the  cloisters;  at  any 
rate,  that  he  had,  or  would  make  some  mistake  as 
to  where  he  was  to  come.  In  the  midst  of  the  discus* 
sion,  Lord  Westmorland  was  heard,  asking  in  a  loud 
voice  at  the  door,  *  Is  this  Sir  Charles  Long^s?^  Now 
Sir  Charles  Long  was  Lord  Famborough,  and  the 
house  was  his  brother's;  this  predicted  confusion 
was  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  party.  It  was  a 
collar  night,  but  Lord  Westmorland  had  left  his 
(Glarter)  collar  behind  him. 

After  dinner  the  Cabinet  were  summoned  by  the 
heralds  to  the  Chapel.  I  kept  with  Mr.  Canning,  and 
walked  with  him,  so  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  what 
passed.  The  procession  was  marshalled,  Royal  Dukes 
and  all,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  aisle  by  the  door  where 
the  coffin  was  to  enter.  A  delay  of  two  hours  took 
place.  No  provision  had  been  made  for  it ;  the  bare 
stones  were  not  even  covered  with  matting.  The 
cold  was  great,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  seemed  to 
feel  it  rauchs  Mr.  Canning,  with  his  usual  kindness 
of  heart,  grew  uneasy  about  him,  perhaps  the  more 
80,  because  he  knew  he  was  unfriendly ;  so  to  prevent 
the  cold  damp  of  the  stones  striking  through  his 
shoes,  he  made  him  lay  down  his  cocked  hat  and 
stand  upon  it;  when,  at  last,  he  got  weary  of  so 
standing,  he  put  him  in  a  niche  of  carved  work, 
where  he  was  just  able  to  stand  on  wood.  I  remember 
there  was  something  very  benevolent  in  Mr.  Canning's 
manner,  although  the  story  afterwards  excited  Bome 
laughter.  The  whole  of  the  funeral  arrangements 
were  of  a  mean  description;  the  only  part  which 
had  really  a  fine,  solemn  effect,  was  when  the  coffin, 
entering  at  the  south  door,  was  carried  down  the  aisle. 
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and  U|>  the  nave,  the  organ  playing  the  Dead  March 
in  Saul,  each  side  being  lined  with  soldiers  with  their 
arms  reversed,  and  every  other  one  1)earit)g  a  lighted 
torch.  The  raachiDery  for  lowering  the  coffin  into  the 
royal  vault  failed,  and  the  coffin  was  leti  above  ground 
afler  the  ceremony  was  concluded. 

The  Cabinet  Ministers  then  returned  to  Canon 
Long'fl.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  worn  the  col- 
lars of  three  orders — the  Garter,  the  Bath,  and  the 
Golden  Fleece  of  Spain.  He  was  replacing  them  in 
their  emus  and  1  was  looking  on.  Having  taken  off 
that  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he  pushed  it  over  to  me, 
Miying,  '  You  may  like  to  look  at  that ;  it  was  the  one 

*  worn-  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  given  to 
'  me  as  a  special  mark  of  favour  by  Ferdinand.' 

The  day  after  the  funeral  we  set  off  for  Bath,  to 
pass  two  or  three  days  writh  I^ord  Liverpool,  at  his 
particular  request. 

Ik-fore  lie  left  London  for  Bath  he  had  l>een  seriously 
ill;  he  then  lold  his  colleague  that  he  meant  tore- 
sign,  saying,  '  that,  if  he  divested  himself  of  the  cares 
'  of  office,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  might  not  have 
'  still  left  some  ten  years  of  enjoyable  life;  but  that, 

*  if  he  went  on,  he  was  aure  he  should  break  down 
'under  it.'  This  Mr.  Canning  told  me  on  our  journey 
to  Ilath;  and  he  amused  himself  with  talking  over 
what  would  be  the  consequencea  of  this  n-signation, 
but  he  never  contemplated  any  other  arrnngement, 
tlmn  that  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  Premiership. 

On  our  arrival  at  Bath,  we  found  that  F-onl  Liver- 
pool had  apparently  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
waters,  and  was  in  unusual  good  health  and  spirits. 
We  rode  on  horseback  each  day,  and  the  dinners  were 
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particularly  pleasant;  for,  on  tht-  ploa  uf  amusiti;^:  mo 
(as  a  young  mail)  with  the  stories  of  their  early  years, 
they  went  on  ainuHiiig  each  other  with  recoiuitinj*  nil 
sorts  of  fun  and  adventures,  which  were  evidently 
quite  as  entertaining  to  the  old  an  to  the  young. 

During  our  stay  they  were  often  alone  togelhrr; 
and  Mr.  Canning  fully  eX|K.-ctcd  that  Loi-d  Livcr|H>oI 
would  have  said  something  more  of  iiis  intended 
resignation;  hut  the  watera  ha<l  giveti  him  a  talitc 
stimulus  and  had  rest^ired  his  spirits,  and  when  we 
quilted  Kath,  hc  told  mc  that  Lord  Livcr[>oul  had 
not  even  alluded  to  the  subject.  From  Bath  we  went 
to  Mr.  Iluskidson's,  at  Earttiam,  where  the  effects  of 
the  cold  caught  at  WindiHtr  could  no  longer  he  resisted, 
and  one  da}'  was  j>assed  in  bed.  The  next  wc  pro- 
ceeded to  hiii  own  residence  at  Brighton,  where 
the  attack  grew  to  be  an  alarming  one.  It  wu 
an  inflammation  of  tin-  inuHiTlts  of  the  whole  body: 
this  was  subdued  by  bleeding.  It  ihcu  turned  to 
inteiise  pain,  in  the  shape  of  brow  ague.  I'or  many 
days  he  was  too  ill  to  write,  and  it  bccnme  my  duty 
to  communicate  with  Lord  LiveqKKtl  and  otherii. 
I  accordingly  wrote  daily  bulletins,  and  great  was  the 
anxiety  manifested  by  his  luixlship  for  the  health  of 
bis  friend  and  colleague. 

On  the  17th  of  Februar)*,  the  Premier  was  found, 
in  the  breakfast -room,  senselens  on  the  fl<M>r,  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand;  that  letter  whs  from  mc,  giving  » 
souiewlmt  unfavourable  account  of  Mr.  Canning's  »tutu. 
"Whether  his  regret  at  the  intelligence  whidi  it  con- 
tained at  all  hastened  the  cat4tsti-ophe,  it  is  im|HiMibtc 
toaay;  tliere  was  nothing  else  in  the  leltor.  liiiiralei 
told  mc  that,five  days  after  the  attack, on  his  rfcovoring 
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something  like  consciousness,  the  first  word  winch  he 
utteretl  vmti  my  nnnie ;  the  reading  of  my  letter  being 
the  very  act  in  whicli  lie  lost  it.* 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Peel  brought  the  account  of 
Lord  LiverjKwrs  seizure,  in  tho  afternoon  of  the  day 
in  which  the  event  occurred.  Mr.  Canning  m-«s 
much  jiiTected  when  the  piiiiiful  newK  was  coniniuni- 
cated  to  him;  he  knew  that  lie  was  losing  n  friend, 
and  unewhuHc  influence,  wlictlivr  in  ofticeor  out,  was, 
politically,  of  the  greatest  ini|)ortance  to  him.  Mr. 
Peel  canu;  to  tlie  King  at  tht  I'avillon,  and  the  next 
day  the  two  Ministers  bad  a  confvrencc,  when  it  wa« 
agreed  that  the  joint  advice  most  fitting  to  tender 
to  the  King  would  be  to  delay  the  adoi)tion  of  any 
measures,  '  since  immediately  to  prtninmu  u  fittal  or  u 
'  hoiieless  issue  to  Lord  Liverpool's  illness,  would  be 
'  highly  indelicate;  and   if  Lord   Liverpool   should 

*  ever  come  to  himself  sufficiently  to  learn  what  had 
'  passed,  it  would  li«  gratifying  to  all  ]Kirtip3  that  no 

*  atcp  had  been  taken,  or  even  mooted,  for  the  dia* 

*  posal  of  his  succession.' 

In  this  advice  tiie  King  readily  concurred.  By 
the  aand  of  Febnmry  he  had  so  far  recovered  as 
to  1>e  able  to  have  an  audience  with  his  Majesty,  wlio 
then  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  adWcc 
which  had  been  given. 

The  King  indeed  was  quite  alive  to  the  difficulties 
whieti,  in  tbe  then  t4-ni]K'r  of  his  confidential  servants, 
beset  any  settlement  of  the  Administration,  and  con.'^e* 

*  I  have  entcKi)  iiita  tbrM  pnrtioulan,  becaoM  it  fans  b«eu  tul- 
AiUy  i>i«iiiHit(«/,  by  ftoinelhitig  likt<  an  auUioiity,  that  LonI  Livor- 
[KK>r*  illm-*a  WW  |iart)y  uccacioiti-d  hy  Mr.  Canuing**  *  |4iigiiingf 
Iiim. 
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quently  acted  on  the  dilatory  counsel  longer  than  waa 
necessary  or  expedient ;  an  opportunity  was  thus  af- 
forded for  proceedings  which  only  served  to  increase 
the  difficulties.  The  Torj'  Duke  of  Newcastle  used  his 
privilege,  as  a  peer,  to  obtain  an  audience  of  his  Sove- 
reign, and  actually  threatened  the  withdrawal  of  lua 
support,  and  that  of  other  peers,  in  the  event  of  his 
Majesty  thinking  it  right  to  place  his  Foreign  Secretary 
at  the  head  of  his  Government;  '  whilst  the  talk  which 
'  part  of  the  connexions  of  those  who  belonged  to  a 
'  Government,  to  which,  as  yet,  Mr.  Canning  belonged, 
'  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  hold  respecting 
'  him,'  was  of  a  most  indecorous  character. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  went, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  to  the  Royal  Lodge.  On 
the  following  day,  the  King  opened  his  mind  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  then  position  of  the  Grovem- 
ment.  He  gave  the  whole  history  of  his  political 
opinions,  both  before  as  well  as  after  he  became  Regent, 
and  subsequently  King,  especially  with  reference  to 
what  they  had  been,  and  then  were,  on  the  Catholic 
question. 

He  stated  that  on  that  point,  even  at  the  time  of 
his  closest  connexion  with  Mr.  Fox,  his 

Opiniona  had  been  against  concession,  and,  in  short,  that  he 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  emancipation.  His  Majesty's  ex- 
pressions were  very  strong  on  this  subject.  His  Afajestj 
expressed,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  his  satisfBction 
with  Mr.  Canning's  services,  and  his  wish  to  retain  them  for 
the  rest  of  his  life ;  but,  he  added,  that  as  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  a  matter  of  conscience,  he  must  take  great  precautions 
against  exposing  himself  to  the  imputation  of  abandoniog 
his  opinions  on  that  question,  which  he  feared  he  would  do 
if  he  were  to  select  a  Catholic  Prime  Minister.     He,  there- 
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fore,  wished  to  retoin  all  hit  present  Klinistfi-*,  nnd  to  fill  up 
Lord  Liverpool's  place  with  some  peer  holding  Lord  Liver- 
pool's opioions  upon  tho  Catholic  question. 

Aa  aoon  a*  Mr.  Cauuiag  learnt  the  at»te  of  the  King's 
mind  tipou  thia  quetlioii,  he  aaid  tliat  the  fimt  tulriix  which, 
as  an  hooent  man,  he  was  bound  to  tcndi*r  to  him  was,  that 
his  Majesty  should  form  a  Government  calculated  to  rcprr- 
sent  his  own  opinion*.  The  King  thought  that  wa»  impoa> 
sible,  nnd  citi-d  Lord  LiverpooPi  opinions  to  that  eScct  u|)on 
the  Duke  of  York's  {Htper  of  Novenilier  la«t.  Mr.  Canning 
ol»erved  that  lie  did  not  agree  iu  thst  opinion ;  but  tliat  it  wa» 
not,  however,  liis  hufineM  to  point  out  the  mode  iu  which 
Euch  a  Oovrrnmcut  might  he  formed,  hut  all  he  could  do 
wtw  to  lay  his  office  at  hi>  Majc»ty'»  feet,  in  or<Icr  tlutt  the 
attempt  might  he  made.  That  his  Mi^csty  had  a  right  to 
expect  such  a  FscriKcc  from  any  of  his  servants,  w ha  had  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion  upon  any  point  of 
such  vital  importance.  That  it  was  a  sacrilicc  which  he  (Mr. 
Canning)  was  not  only  willing,  hut  deairous,  to  make ;  and 
that  b«  should  carry  with  him,  out  of  his  Majc8tii''s  service 
tho  most  grateful  rvcolltictions  of  all  his  Mi^e«ty'»  kindness 
towards  him. 

Ilia  Majesty  then  declared  his  sense  of  the  imjKisNitHhtjr 
of  purling  with  Mr.  Canning,  and  repeated  his  asaaranoes, 
that  tlic  repugnance  with  which  he  frankly  admittetl  he  had 
received  Mr.  Canning  into  his  service  in  i8l3,  had  not  only 
been  completely  effaced  within  a  short  time  after  their 
coming  together,  but  was  now  changed  into  sentiments  of 
satisfaction,  rejtard,  and  warm  affection ;  that  tho  doubt  and 
dititru»t  which  he  also  admitted  that  he  had  felt,  of  some  of 
tlte  first  acts  of  his  foreign  polic}*,  had  given  way  to  fcGltuga 
of  u  directly  opposite  cliaractcr ;  that  Mr.  Canning  hiul  phiccd 
this  country  in  a  position,  with  respect  to  Eurojic,  in  wliidi 
it  bad  never  stood  before ;  titat  the  maintenance  of  the 
country  in  that  situation  dependetl  on  Mr.  Canning's  con- 
tinuance in  olEcc,  uu  the  perfoual  cnmideration  which  was 
place«l  in  him  by  foreign  Courts,  and  on  their  knowledge 
that  his  Majesty  completely  approved  and  adoi>te<)  Mr.  Can- 
ning's system. 
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Mr.  Cuiiuiiig  aiiKwervd  with  Itorominfi;  exprmious  of  gra-^ 
Uludo;  hut  a>krd  wlicllicr  hi»  Majesty  wi»hcJ  hint  to  spcuk. 
liiH  iiiiiii]  freely,  otlii^rMiHe  Ii<^   had  stiflicieiitljr  diaoliarged  hU 
duty   in  advising  liia   Mnji'sty  to  form  an  cxcluMvely  aati- 
C^tliolio  (Jovemnieiit. 

Hie  Majesty  repealed  that  that   wa«  iinpoKsihl<!,  K&d  de- 
sired Mr.  ('anniiig  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Cautiiiig  then  said,  in  olwdicnre  to  liM  MnjcF^'s 
commajid^,  he  irould  §pcak  without  rcacrrc.  Ue  was  sure, 
Uc  said,  hit  Mnjnty  wiis  loo  ju«l  uot  to  uDow  tlut,  if  thvtc 
was  conscience  on  bis  Mnjcsly's  part,  there  was  likewise 
conadence  and  point  of  honour  on  liiti  ]>art,  with  reii|)ect  to 
this  unhappy  qucstbn;  and  that  nliilc  Mr.  Canning  ab< 
stained,  as  was  his  duty,  froin  attempting  to  force  hia 
Miiji-Aty's  toiiMnctioe,  it  would  lie  iriii>owiiblt'  fur  him,  on  the 
other  haud,  to  alter,  in  the  slighlcfat  degree,  the  fooling  on 
whidi  be  had  hitherto  stood  with  rex|icct  to  tlic  Catholic 
question,  since  the  year  1S12,  mben  first  he  took  \iari  in 
Parliament  in  its  fuvotir,  without  di»grsciug  hiinxeJf,  and 
rendering  hiniBelf  altogether  useless.  His  Majesty  mutt 
permit  hiiu  to  uny,  that  it  wn«  not  ju»t  to  cliange  that  foot^J 
ing  without  previous  warning,  and  that  it  was  ohiiouklj 
unjust  to  do  310  vttliont  giving  each  Minister,  who  had 
entered  his  fcrrico  upou  the  fsith  that  the  footio"  was  un- 
cliangol,  penniuion  to  retire  without  incirriiig  hi«  Miijfsty'a 
diKi>)ea»uTc ;  that  if  the  proposition  made  to  Mr.  Canning 
vus  either  to  conform  to  a  new  footing  on  tliis  suhjeet,  or 
retire,  he  should  not  romplaiu.  The  change  might  l>c  unex- 
pected, but  vircumstaiio(^s  might  have  arisen  lojuslify  it.  Hut 
his  MoiJCBty  must  not  he  olTcnded  at  ^fr.  Canninji't  saying,  th«|y 
there  was  something  not  only  miju»t,  hut  almost  prciMnttrrouajll 
in  Mtyiiig  to  a  MiniMrr,  Thcrt^  is  a  pailieidnr  measure  whieh 
you  disapprove,  hut  which  I  am  determined  to  carry  into  effect. 
I  cannot  find  Minixters  to  do  this  for  mc  without  your 
help ;  and,  tljercfoxr,  1  expect  of  you,  who  ore  adicrwc  t« 
this  measure,  to  rrmaiu  in  nty  Goverumenl,  in  order  to 
eiinhlc  your  oolleagucs  to  defeat  your  own  ojiinions. 

Mr.  Canning  could  only  say  that,  if  he  tcmnined  in  the 
(Jovernuiciit,  it  roost  be  to  set  as   be  hud   hitherto  acted 
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upon  tlic  Catholic  question,   wbenevcr  the  disctisaion  of  it 
uctiirred. 

That  most  happjr  should  he  be,  if,  bj*  uty  fair  roanage> 
nicut  or  reattotiablc  compromise,  he  could  contrive  to  impure 
his  Majesty's  fi-uliugs,  or,  to  use  a  word  which  his  Miyeaty 
bad  employed,  to  prolecl  liim  from  tlie  vexulion  vhtdi  be* 
had  oxpcriciiced  Id  tlic  mitiiml  agilution  of  this  paioful  quot- 
tion ;  but  that,  in  order  to  do  tliii,  Mr.  Canning  lULiiit  be 
free  as  air  with  n-^iiect  to  the  question  ;  tlint  he  could  girc 
his  Majeatjr  no  pledges  of  any  kiud  respecting  it ;  for,  that, 
if  upon  being  ([lll-^tioIled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a»  Mr. 
Canninf;  would  assuredly  he,  whether  he  had  giren  any  such 
pledge:*,  lie  could  not  answer  in  the  negative  as  frankly  and 
unqualiticdly  as  he  had  done  ou  former  occasions,  all  his 
potter  with  rc»pcct  to  the  ii)a»aj{eutent  of  that  meuure 
would  be  gone. 

Hin  Majesty  graeioiialy  admitted  the  reasonablenCM  of 
this  view  of  the  subject ;  but  then,  reverting  to  his  own 
feeling  upon  the  Calhulic  [question,  asked  what  be  should  be 
able  to  say  to  tho^c,  who  relied  upon  his  Majesty's  firmncH 
fur  the  nibintenance  of  the  i'rotestant  cause,  if  ho  were  to 
name  wtint  would  be  called  a  Catholic  Prime  ^IJnistcr. 

Mr.  Ctmiiing  took  the  ItlKrity  of  answering  that  question 
by  anotlicr.  How  should  he  be  able  to  sliow  his  face  to 
thuM>  to  whom,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  he  had  always 
asserted  (bccauM;  he  always  Wlioed)  that  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  an  open  question  ou  which  the  members  of  the 
Goverumcnt  were  free  to  act  according  to  tbcir  opinions, 
without  entailing  any  disadv antagcous  consequence  upon  them- 
selves, if  he  should  allow  it  to  be  prnvwl  in  his  person,  that 
thote  whose  senttmenta  were  favoumble  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  to  be  excluded  solely  on  account  of  those  aen- 
tiRiciitn,  as  much  as  the  Catholics,  from  the  hi-ihtest  eleva- 
tions iu  the  Sute  and  from  the  grealent  objects  of  ambition  ? 

He  eould  not,  therefore,  consent  that,  in  his  person,  such 
fl  principle  should  beestabli.ihrd  ;  and  be  felt  bound  honestly 
Iu  tell  his  Mnjesly,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  snb^tantjire 
power  of  Ftr»t  Minister  he  must  have,  and  what  is  more. 
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muBt  be  known  to  liavc,  or  lie  must  beg  leave  to  be  nllowpd 
to  retire  from  a  t>i(iuitioii  which  he  could  itot  lunger  fill, 
either  with  Batiafaction  to  himself  or  with  benefit  to  the 
King'H  Mrvicc.* 

The  result  of  this  conversation  13  embodied  in  the 
following  '  corrected  minute' : — 

Mintitv  of  what  wns  said  to  me  bj  the  King  ot  the  Roy&l 
Lodge,  starch  28,  1H27.  Read  by  mo  to  hia  M^wly 
March  29,  and  eorrocu-d  in  hia  Majesty's  prownce. 

O.  C. 
For  THr.  CAniKBT, 

That  )ii»  Majesty  is  detiiroiis  of  retaining;  all  bis  preaeiit 
acrvsiits  in  the  titatioii*  which  thoy  at  pnweiit  (ill ;  jilacing  at 
their  head,  iii  the  station  vacated  by  Lord  Liverpool,  wmc 
peer  profcRsing  opinions,  uiKtu  whom  lii»  Majesty's  conSdential 
wrvant*  may  agree,  of  Ihcfiamc  principles  a«  Lonl  Livurpool. 

Tlic  succeeding  letter  to  the  King  dctiiiU  the 
course  taken  with  res[>ect  to  this  minute: — 

FoTvign  OfSioc.  Hnrob  31,  18)7. 
Mr.  Canning  presents  his  mont  humhie  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  and,  as  tl»c  elcarwt  method  of  explaining  to  your 
Majesty  the  manner  in  wliieh  he  has  acted  upon  your 
Majesty's  graeion.t  mKvmgf,  rifcivcd  by  him  yesterday  cten- 
ing,  thraiigfa  Mr,  Peel,  humbly  takes  the  lilierty  of  trana- 
milting  to  your  Majetty  the  copy  of  a  iia|>cr  wliieh  he  haa 
just  read  to  the  Cabinet : — 

(Copy-) 

'  Mr.  Canning  received  on  Thursday  bu  Majnty'a  com- 
'  manda  to  oommunieatc  to  tlie  Cabinet  a  menoruidiim 
'  (written  in  his  Majesty's  prescuee)  of  hid  Majesty's  wiaheti 
'  in  reference  to  tlie  arnuigement  of  the  AdniiniBlratinn. 

'  Mr.  Canning,  in  oonaequenee,  suntraoned  tbn  Cabinet 
'  for  to^j. 


*  Tbti  Ijapcr  WM  dtotatocl  to  me  by  Mr.  Caoniiig. 
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'  Ywtcri3«y  c^'CDing  Mr.  Canning  reccircd  u  vcrb&l  nies- 
'  Bage  from  hia  Ma}c»ty,  through  Mr.  P«c.l,  leavitij;  to  iMr. 
'  Cnnniiig'K  di^trttiOH  to  ninkc,  or  to  witbliold  the  prescribed 
'  comiDUuication. 

'  111  the  i';icrciHe  of  this  <lii>crotiou  Mr.  Cantiitig  fi-etf 
'  great  diffiouftr,  cspcciallj-  as  lie  had  taken  the  libertjr 
'  of  hinnblj-  Htating  to  biit  Mnjc^ty  the  olgectiom  which 
'  be  individually  felt  both  to  tlie  form  and  to  the  sub- 
'  atuioe  of  th«  comniunicalkin ;  and  as  he  might  lie  ex- 
'  posed  to  blame  therefore  alike,  either  for  keeping  it  bock, 
'  on  the  one  band,  or  fur  bringing  it  furwvd  uiuieceauianly, 
'  on  the  other. 

'  In  tilts  stale  of  things  Mr.  Canning  can  only  deride  to 
'  withhold  tlic  coinmiiniciilioii  for  the  present,  and  humbly 
'  to  reiiiicHt  hiii  Majesty's  definitive  pleiuiure  thereu|>on. 

'  Mr.  Peel  will  state  to  the  Cabinet  that  bis  opinion  con- 
'  curs  with  Mr,  Canning's  (and  has  been,  like  bis,  stMed  to 
*  his  Majesty)  of  the  inexpediency  of  referring  the  point  to 
'  which  the  memorauiluni  relates,  to  the  collective  opiuiou 
'  of  the  Cabinet.* 

The  (Cabinet  were  perfectly  iati»IIed  with  tliia  explanation, 
and  Mr.  Canning  haa  only  most  humbly  to  solicit  your 
Majesty's  furtlier  conimandft,  if  your  ^^ajesty  should  still 
wi«h  (he  intended  oommmiicslion  to  take  pbee. 

Mr.  Canning  caiknot  conclude  witliout  again  taking  the 
liberty  of  mo«t  humbly  pressing  upon  your  Majesty  the  ex- 
pediency strongly  felt  by  your  Majesty's  servatitsi,  in  common 
with  Parliament,  of  an  early  termination  of  the  prcwnt  em- 
barrassing state  of  the  Governiuent. 

Tlie  King  nitnxred  tlie  proposal  contAiDcd  in  the 
minute  to  drop. 

Between  the  3i3t  of  Mftrcli  ami  fitli  of  April,  Mr. 
Canning  liod  no  coininuiiication  with  the  King  on  the 
subject  of  the  Gibinet  ainuigements;  but  lift  Iiwl 
frequent  conferences  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
ajitl  Mr.  Peel,  whose  conduct  appeared  to  be  coiwis' 
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tent  nnd  honourable;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
resign,  if  an  individual  favourable  lo  the  Roniun 
Catholics  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ineut;  and  at  soon  as  he  found  that  A[r.  Cunning 
would  not  yield  this  point,  he  innde  known  hh  inten- 
tion. His  profo&sions,  too,  of  '  respect  and  regard* 
were  unbounded.  *  It  is  quite  impossible,'  wrote  Mr. 
Calming,  *  to  do  sufficient  justice  to  his  frankness  nnd 
'  straif^htfoni-ai-dness,  and  to  feelings  for  which  1  had 

*  not   before  given   Iiiu)  en^dit,  but  which  1   hope    T 

*  know  how  to  value  nnd  return.' 

On  thu  3rd  of  April  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Mr.  Canning,  who  gave  to  his 
Grace  'the  fullest  details  of  what  pnssud  nt  hi« 
audience  with  his  Majwty  at  Windsor.'  This  inter- 
view is  thus  described  to  Sir  William  Knighton: — 

*  Ever}'(hing  that  was  in  doubt  between  us  has  been 
'  clenred  up  sntisfartorlly,  and  we  parted,  as  you 
'  would  have  wished,  all  bt-ing  loft  well.' 

On  the  4lh  Ai>ril,  the  Duke  of  WtlMiigton  pnipowd 
to  Mr.  Canning,  that  he  should  again  m.'c  Mr.  Peel. 
The  former  wrote  to  the  latter  ncconlingly,  and,  on 
the  day  after,  they  met. 


{Secn-l  and  Confiilt-utial.) 

Far«igD  OIBm,  A|iril  5,  1837, 
Mv  DBA*  Sm,  8w  r.iL 

T  have  had  anolliirr  long  talk  with  P.,  than  wliioh  iKrtbing 
roultl  Ik!  more  satisfactory  aa  I0  niai)ii(?r  am]  rcrliii{[. 

Btit  the  practicitl  )>oint,  a*  to  hii>  own  tU'cUioD,  mnainiu 
just  where  it  waa;  and  I  am  tiuilc  confident  wilt  remain  tOf' 
iiniil  I  csii  *\fiak  to  liim  posititvly,  not  liy[iQtbcti<-all]r. 

I  bare  al»a   had   a  fe»  mure  wunls  with  ihc   l>uke,  (lut 
niiially  without  nny  advance. 
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My  belief  is,  that  he  (the  Duko),  anS,  pcrluq)s,  P.  too, 
hopcil  thtr  exi)liiiiatiDii  bctweeu  lue  aud  the  D.  irotild  eu(i  in 
my  bcggiug  Aim  to  tnk<:  the  Gorcri)iiieiit.  I  mc-utiou  tlii*, 
becuHHc  it  i»  contrary  to  the  belief  which  I  bnd  before  atated 
to  you,  that  th«  D.  utver  thoii);Ut  of  himitelf  for  that  post. 
Further  light  baa  chaRj^cd  that  iK-licf  entirely. 

Of  thi«  be  muiircd,  that  we  aball  never  ailvanee  otie  at«p 
til)  the  K.  6xca,  aud  is  known  to  have  fixed,  hiK  choice, 
and  to  have  glvcit  over  all  details  to  the  individual  so 
chosen. 

Ever  sincerely  voui», 

O.  C. 

Tbo  King  came  to  town  on  the  jtli,  and  gave  Mr. 
Canning  an  audience  on  the  i^tti,  but  no  progress 
WHS  niade.  On  the  9th,  by  the  King's  ooniiimnd, 
lie  ngfiin  saw  Mr.  i'eel,  who  ciinn-  for  tlic  purpose 
oi'stathig  'the  uame  of  an  individual  whose  apjwint- 
*  mcnt  as  Premier  Mr.  Peel  conceived  likely  to  solve 
'  all  diffieultiea.'  That  individual  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  By  what  process  of  i-easoning  Mr.  Peel 
brought  himself  to  imagine  that  the  Duke,  wito  for 
years  had  been  combating  in  the  Cabinet  Mr.  Can- 
ning*s  system  of  foreign  ]ioHcy,  would  Iiave  been 
accepted  by  him  as  his  chief,  it  h  impossible  to 
divine;  hut,  that  such  was  his  actual  belief,  hi» 
manner,  when  he  revealed  the  name,  clearly  indi> 
cated.  Of  course  it  afforded  no  such  solution  as  Mr. 
Peel  anticipated. 

The  King  had  now  done  alt  tliat  he  thought  was 
required  of  him  to  give  effect  to  his  own  onti-Ro- 
monist  opinions.  From  the  out«?t,  there  can  he  no 
ri'aAonuhlc  doubt,  tliat  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  ]mrt  wilh  Mr.  Canning.  Ili.s  Majesty  would  have 
lucn  glad  to  have  kept  him,  on  his  own  tenns;  hut 
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if  t!iat  were  hniwssible,  he  alwuyo  meant  to  retain 
him. 

Oil  the  next  day,  the  loth,  hi»  Majesty  gave  hU 
royal  commands  to  Mr.  Canning,  to  prejiare  *  with  aH 
*  little  delay  as  possible  a  plan  for  tlie  reconstruction 
'  of  the  Administration.' 

The  details  of  %vhat  passed  with  the  members  of  the 
then  existing  Cabinet,  in  giving  effect  to  the  King's 
command,  are  given  fully  in  the  Political  Lt/e,  vol.  iii. 
chap,  xviii. 

But  in  that  acconnt  there  is  no  mi-nlion  made  nf 
the  letters  which  passed  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Peel  on  the  subject  of  the  retirement  of  the  latter. 
Five  days  after  the  King  had  arrived  at  his  deeision* 
Mr.  Peel  received  the  following  letter  from  the  new 

Premier. 

[Priv^ile.) 

Mv  DtAii  Pkkl,  Foreign  Offic*.  April  15,  1837. 

I  liit\'e  been  interrupted  twcuty  times  in  my  atiempbi  to 
finish  a  letter  to  you,  witicli  I  bcgiui  winie  (UyBiigo:  luid 
evcTUts  liavc  in  tlic  nicniitimv  folloiircd  cncli  other  so  rapidljr, 
tlml  great  part  of  what  1  hx<l  written,  hua  beitmic  oh 
or  unDOcCMarjr.  I  will  thcn'fore  now  coiiGdc  myaclf  to 
repetition  of  what  I  have  alrcadv  expressed  to  j'ou— my  deep 
iLud  «in<»;re  regret  at  the  grvnt  public  ininforlunc,  and  the 
rinccTC  individual  lou  to  niyaelf,  of  your  rctireineut  rmrii 
office.  The  fnuikiicBs  and  gciicrc»ity  with  which  you  have 
defined  and  limit(.-<l  the  inoti\-(»  that  dictAto  your retirumeut,, 
aflbrd  to  my  rc^t  all  the  alleTiatioas  of  which  it  t« 
itrptible.  It  in  a  pride,  as  well  as  a  comfort  to  mr>,  in  knuw 
that,  but  for  the  point  of  honour,  which  forbiiU  your  sorvii 
ill  auy  Oorenimcnt,  from  the  he«d  of  which  you  ditkx  oi 
the  C»tl)ul'tc  ijuotton,  you  would  willin(;ly  have  runtini 
to  ftit  by  uiy  "idc-  in  the  lloufrc  of  Commons  ;  and  to  sliare 
with  mc  tlie  defence  uf  all  thouc   otiicr  great  questiotts,  and 
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of  .ill  thonc  priucipleit  of  exteninl  luid  iatvriinl  policy — -with 
rtspect  to  all  of  which  (with  the  single  exception  of  that  one 
queAttoii)  vc  agree  an  entirely  and  oonJixIly  a!>  it  ix  possible  for 
nil)'  two  rndiriduaU  to  agrc«  in  the  concerns  of  public  life. 

Upon  tlie  point  of  honour,  on  which  you  hate  acted,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  give  an  opinion.  But  if  it  wiis  good  ou  one 
side,  unquestionably  it  could  not  hut  be  good  on  the  otlier. 

/  could  not  be  expected  to  allow  ttie  opinion  which  /  hold 
on  the  Catholic  question,  to  operate  as  a  disqualilication 
aj;niiiat  me  for  a  auccesaion  not  ollierwi>e  disputttl. 

In  truth,  so  far  as  you  and  I  arc  conccrucd,  the  fault  ia 
in  eirciiniHtanceit  which  neither  of  na  couh)  control,  not  in 
our«clres.  I  aufure  you  as  solcmuly  oa  my  part  as  I  be- 
lieve implicitly  ou  your^,  thai  iherc  is  not  a  »/iadt  of  i>cr- 
sonal  estrangement  iu  our  oflieial  srpnnition.  Keithcr  is  it 
any  fault  of  mine,  that  this  separation  ia  caused  by  your  re- 
tirement rather  than  hy  mine.  The  only  advice  which  I 
had  tendered  to  his  Migcsty  np  to  the  period  at  which  his 
JIajpsty  was  pleased  to  lay  hie  commanda  upon  me  to  form 
an  Administration,  wa»  that  hiif  Mnjcety  fthould  eudeavour  to 
form  one  KboUt/  corapoaed  of  persons  thinking  with  his 
Mi^esty  (and  with  you)  U[)on  the  quMtion  on  which  wc  un- 
fortunately ditfcr — an  advieo  involving  olmoualy  my  own 
exclusion.  As  to  tlie  «II(fi;ed  impossibility  of  acting  on  this 
advice,  I  cannot  presume  to  judge.  I  felt  it  to  be  ray  duty 
to  offer  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  by  (wtting  myself 
voluntarily  out  of  the  way. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Peel.  I  will  relieve  you  aa  soon  as  T  nn 
from  the  lulwun  of  your  oflice,  which  is  tJio  one  that  I  find 
it  the  most  difficult  to  fill — iK>  wonder,  after  suob  a  pre- 
decessor. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  Cas-niko. 

The  reader  will  see  how  closely  this  Iai)/»tiiigf,  at 
the  tnoinetit  of  otTicial  separntioii,  tuLUes  with  that 
employt-d  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  in  the  interview 
at  Gloucester  Lodj^c. 
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To  this  letter  Mr.  Peel  reptiod  as  follows : — 

Mr  DEAR  Casxixo,  WTilwUli,  Apra  17,  1837. 

The  letter  which  I  have  received  from  yoo  girea  mc  the 
opportunity  of  recording,  and  indeed  makes  it  tteeetemry  thai 
I  Bhould  record,  tlie  groundi  on  which  I  lelt  mjNtrir  com- 
l>elled  10  decline  heiug  a  member  of  the  Administration  orer 
which  Toti  arc  to  )>reiiide  a«  Prime  ^tini»ter.  I  1)0  not  coo- 
aider  that  my  objections  to  remain  in  offiee  rewlvc  llicm* 
■elrca  merely  into  a  point  of  honour.  Tite  grounds  on  which 
I  dodine  office  arc  public  grounds — c]e«r  and  intelligible,  1 
think,  to  every  mitn  who  liaii  niarkixl  the  cuurec  which  I 
liarc  punned  in  Pnrlianicut  on  the  Cnthulic  <juc»tion,  and 
who  imdcrBtaude  ihe  uaturc  and  the  fuuctiooa  of  the  oflliee 
which  I  have  filled. 

For  the  period  of  eloren  years  1  have  l>een  connected  with 
tlie  Adniinbtration  over  which  Lord  Liverpool  prcnidnL 
Sis  of  thcec  years  I  was  Chief  Sccretaiy  for  Ireland,  and  for 
the  rem^iiiiig  five.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  l)e[uu-i- 
meat.  In  each  ofGec  I  wa«  in  immediate  contact  witb 
Irialt  afTuint,  and  ilet-ply  ren[)Oii!iit)Ie  for  their  ailmiai!itrat(Oii.J 
During  the  whole  of  that  period — indctxl,  during  the  whole  < 
my  public  career — I  have  taken  a  rery  aMire  and  prominent 
l>art  in  opposition  to  the  Catliohc  claims;  concurring  iu 
opinion,  and  acting  in  uniaon  with  the  head  of  the  Govern' 
uent  of  which  I  waa  a  member.  Can  I  aee  tiiu  whole  in* 
flucucv  and  auttiority  of  llic  olitcc  of  Prime  Minister  trana- 
ferred  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  you,  without  a  conviction  that 
the  Hunguinc  hopcn  of  the  Roman  Catholies  will  be  excited, 
and  that  the  Catholic  quratioo  will  he  practically  and  tnato* 
rially  affceted  by  tlie  chau^? 

It  ia  not  merely  that  you  differ  from  Lord  Liverpool  oti 
the  Catholic  qncstiou.  It  is  the  extent  of  the  difference 
which  mu»t  Iw  regarded.  It  a  that  the  opinion*  avowed  by 
Lord  Liverpool  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  had  an 
0]>portuuity  of  avowing  them,  mutit  he  compared  with  thote 
opinion*  which  you  Iiare  nnifomily  and  ao  |»««rAilly 
enforced. 
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Tlic  trftn*fer  of  the  influence  of  Prime  Minintor  from 
Lord  Liverpool  to  you,  w  the  transfer  of  that  influence 
&OID  tlie  most  powerful  opponent  to  the  moHt  powerful 
advocate  of  the  CatlioHc  clinm«. 

If  I  were  to  I)c  a  party  to  this  arrangement  by  accept- 
ing oflice  under  it,  I  should  (ulwayti  bearing  in  niinil  tlie 
peculiar  situation  in  which  1  nra  pliicwl)  Iw  mibject  to 
great  miAcoustruction,  and,  iu  fact,  shouh)  be  lending  my- 
•elf  to  tho  advAuccincut  of  a  cauce  whicli,  under  «  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  political  affairs,  I  h&d  uniformly  and  stronu- 
oualy  rc-Histecl'. 

My  position  ns  Minister  for  the  Home  Dcpartmcut — 
responaible  iti  that  ca|iaclty  for  the  admiuiatratiou  of  Irish 
affuint— hiiH  long  been  one  of  considerable  ttilTtcuIty,  and 
cnibarrnsHmeiit. 

I  have  been  the  only  Mini-tter  of  the  Crown — with  a 
wat  it)  the  House  of  Commons— taking  a  part  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  claims,  dilTcring  from  all  my  colleagues 
who  are  meuiltera  of  the  branch  of  the  Legi-ilaturc  of  which  T 
am  a  meroljer,  on  a  question  peculiarly  nfTecting  Ireland ; 
an<i  on  tho  i»sue  of  wliirli,  oit  tho  last  occasion  on  which 
it  was  discussed,  depended  my  oh'u  relation  to  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Whilst  Lord  Liverpool  was  head  of  the  ftoreniment,  T 
fomid  material  relief  and  asustancc,  bccjtuse  my  opinions 
on  that  question  (the  only  quettioii  on  which  I  differed 
from  my  colleagues)  were  tn  oonciirrcnn!  with  hi*.  Is  it 
not  obviouft  that  my  cfbcicucy  and  autliority  as  a  servant 
of  the  Crown,  must  Iw  nintcrinlly  impaired  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  transfers  the  highest  itnd  most  powcrfid  oflice 
front  him,  with  whom  I  entirely  concurred,  to  you  from 
whom  it  vs  mj  misfortnnc,  in  that  cose,  to  differ?  Such 
arc  the  grounds  on  which  most  reluctantly,  hut  without 
hcHitation,  I  felt  my^lf  compelled  to  relinquish  oflice.  Had 
your  opinions  on  the  CnlhoUc  qtiitttiun  been  in  accordaace 
with  those  of  Lord  Liverpool,  I  should  Iiarc  been  perfectly 
willing  to  place  my  humble  aervicca  at  yonr  dispot>ai,  and 
to  oo-oporate  with  you,  in  the  conduct  of  public  bu«incMi, 
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with  the  same  cordiality  and  good-will  vilh  vhicli  I  have 
kithcrlo  acted  in  concert  with  you  on  all  poiuUt,  aave  the 
one  which  now  compels  our  8ei»nttion. 

That  separation  has  catised  me  the  deepest  repret — regret 
ithioh  would  be  utill  more  embittered,  ir  1  nerc  not  eoDMrtoux 
that  I  bad  done  everything  ia  my  power  to  prevent  the  dis* 
union  which  ban  taken  plaoe — everything,  at  leaat, ooaaUteDt 
with  a  scDiie  of  public  duty  and  the  Diaintenaooe  of  tay 
character  aa  a  public  man. 

£ver,  my  dear  Canning, 

Moet  Hnccrely  yours, 

KOVEHT    PcitL. 

The  Right  lloaourable  George  Canning,  &c.  &e. 

These  two  letters  arc  strongly  characteristic  of  tli 
two  statesmen.  Tbe  one  warm  and  oi>en — the  other 
ovcr-cautJous — and,  as  events  pi-ovcd,  wuriting  in  fore- 
sight. It  remains  unexplained  how  Mr.  Peel  could 
coniicientioudly  have  written  this  [uirting  letter,  nod, 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  it,  have  been  t^e 
Minister  to  carry  out,  in  (heir  broadest  extent,  the 
princijiles  which  he  then  eomlemned.  Ili»posthuniuu9 
autobiography  throws  no  light  upon  this,  the  jwrt  of 
his  political  career,  which  the  most  stamU  in  need  of 
explanation.  Does  his  colleague,  Mr.  Wynn,  throw 
any  light  upon  it,  when  he  thus  writes  to  the  Oukc  uf 
Buckingham  so  far  buck  as  the  15th  uf  )Iay,  1S33, 
four  months  before  Lord  Londonderry's  deiith? 

Peel  lias  lately  taken  a  mtich  bolder  and  decided  ootnw 
both  in  Parliament  and  Cabinet,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
menns  to  run  for  the  lead  in  tlic  llouao  of  Coumoni,  It 
api^ars  to  roc  very  probable  that  hia  object  is  to  break  up 
the  Ouvcmment,  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  br  itnpu«- 
*tble  for  the  Opposition  to  nulwtitutc  anything  thiit  can  ataud 
three  rooutha,  and  that  he  may  tbeu  motdd  and  fom  it 
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alMapleiuure.  HeliuhiniMirspvkcn  to  me  of  tJic  adrantage 
vhkh  vould  result  from  our  retiring,  and  tlic  certainty  that 
we  muHt  return  to{)Ower  in  three  tuoiitlis.  Dots  lie  Ihink  that 
that  jienoti  would  be  tffficient  to  pat*  the  Catholic  question  T* 

Wlmtcvcr  were  the  motives  that  influeuccd  Mr. 
Peel  at  tliis  crisis  to  retire,  the  colleague  whom  be 
ubandoned  nevertheless  etiterlnincd  towards  him  sen- 
timeitts  of  frtetidsliip  und  respect.  No  suspicion  ever 
crossed  his  mind  that  tliere  was  any  want  of  sincerity 
in  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  his  retirement. 
He  hud  never  stood,  as  a  rtviil,  in  Mr.  Canning's  patli, 
who  always  looked  to  him  as  his  successor.  More 
thun  once  he  said  to  me  :— 

1  grieve  at  PiTcrs  dfci»iun ;  had  vc  on)}*  gone  o»  tfi^etlio* 
for  a  short  time,  my  BUcccMion  must  have  fallen  to  him. 
lAy  itrength  cstrnot  liold  out  in  laboriouR  oflicc  for  more 
than  three,  perlinpn  four,  vcars.  My  aiisious  hope  is  that 
God  miiy  give  mc  strength  to  settle  cortuin  questions  at 
home,  and  to  calm  down  alTair«  abroad,  «o  as  to  give  to  tlio 
world  that  alabihty,  which  is  yet  much  imperUlcd. 

Prom  the  date  of  Mr.  Peel's  Ivtter  to  the  period  of 
the  new  Premier's  tlealh,  they  had  little  personal  inter* 
course.  Mr.  Peel's  conduct  in  the  Hou&c  of  Com- 
mons could  neither  lie  praised,  as  generous,  nor  yet 
be  oondemiietl,  as  ungenerous;  on  the  whole,  it  wiu 
disappointing;  for  the  *  teasing'  op[M>sition  which  was 
ofiered  by  his  personal  friends,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
by  himself,  was  such  as  he  ought  not  to  have  per- 
mitted in  others,  orl*cn  betrayed  into  himself.  Still 
there  was  no  persona!  estrangement :  the  last  time 
that  they  met  was  in  AVcstminstor  Hall,  on  the  snd  of 
July,  a  few  daj'S  before  the  prorogation.    Mr.  tanning 
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was  walking  with  me  to  tlie  House,  from  wlii-nce  Mr. 
Peel  wiia  n;tuniing.  Tliey  shook  hands;  and,  after 
u  few  fnendly  words,  the  former  tunii;d  round,  and  Mr. 
Peel  offeriiig  his  arm,  we  walked  up  and  down  tho 
Hall  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more,'  their  manner 
and  coTivL'i-sntion  being  marked  by  mutual  cordiality 
and  good-will. 

Mr.  Peel's  subsequent  conduct  was  incxpllruMu. 
When  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Cwiniing  was  dying,  Ire 
never  sent  to  inquire  af^er  him.  Hl>  did  not  atti-nd 
the  funeral,  nor  did  he  subscribe  to  the  monument  of 
a  man,  in  eulogi,-  of  whom,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
he  aflorwarcU  publidy  sjioke.     Mr.  Peel's  life  was  an 


enigma. 


Mr.  Canning  never  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
converse  with  him  after  his  resignation.  Conima- 
nications,  however,  passed  between  them.  He 
wrote  to  the  Duke  a  long  letter,*  in  reply  to  his 
(Jnice's  s|ieech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  explaining  the 
grounds  of  his  retirement,  to  which  the  Duke  Kent  n 
reply.f  Koth  these  leteers  ai-c  given  in  cetenso  in 
the  Political  Life,  chapter  xix.  vol.  iii. 

At  the  latter  end  of  May  the  following  corre- 
apondeuce  took  place ; — 

(Prinrfff.) 

DowBitig  StrMl.  May  II,  1837, 
My  OEAK  DrKK  or  WetLiNoTox,  T«i  r.n. 

I  bavc  iilintniDet)  from  rciOyiiig  to  your  nrunrer  to  my 
letter  of  tlic  6lh,  lest  oar  corrc^poudeiice  >hou1d  tlei^iiefmk- 
into  oontmvcraf,  wliicti  would  liave  Iwen  eiitirvljr  eoiitnu^  to 
my  intention. 

II1C  contciita  of  my  other  letter  of  tliia  dntr  wUl,  I  trtut, 
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render  sny  c»iitiniu»ce  of  that   rorrcspoiulcncc  altogctlicr 
uimecoHnry. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Diikc  of  Wollin^oii, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


HU  Grac«  th«  Duk«  of  Wellington. 


Qbu.  Cankino, 


I 


Downing  8tre«t,  May  31,  1817, 
Mv  Dl!A»  DuKK  or  Wkllisutox,  Ten  P.M. 

It  IB  with  great  pleasure  that  I  execute  the  King's  c»tn< 
lUAnds  in  traiiiviuittiiig  to  you  the  i^iieloaed  letter  addreaacti 
to  you  by  liis  Majesty, 

Uelieve  me,  iriy  dear  Duke  of  Welliugton, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  Canniko. 
[Eitciomn.] 
My  DKAR  Friend, 

I  learn  from  my  Goverumcnt,  aa  well  u  from  other 
quarters,  that  you  hiivc  obligingly  expressed  your  rauUnCMi 
to  afford  your  advice,  if  required,  wpou  atiy  matters  of  mili- 
tary im|H>rt.-ince  or  detail  that  might  occur. 

These  cireumfitaucoa  renew  i»  me  those  feeling  towards 
yon,  whieh  God  knows  (as  you  must  kuow)  I  have  so  loug 
and  so  sincerely  fell,  an<l  I  ho^K  on  all  occafiious  proved ;  at 
IcftHt,  it  was  always  my  ititetitioii  so  to  do, 

I  cannot  rcFraiu,  therefore,  from  acquaiulmg  you  lliat  tlte 
command  of  tht  ftrmy  in  ittitl  o]>eti,  au<l  tf  you  choose  to  recall 
th*t  resignation,  which  it  grieved  mc  so  much  to  receive,  you 
have  my  uncore  permission  to  do  bo. 

Vonr  Kitieerc  Friend,  O.  lU 

St.  JnDKw'ii  Pidacv,  May  aiit,  1817. 
Fidd-Uanhiil  Duke  of  \VolUDgt4>ii,  K.G. 


I^oodon,  May  si,  tSi;. 

Your  Majcstj-'s  raoat  gracious  letter  of  yesterday  reached 
me  laBt  eight,  and  1  beg  k-ave  to  rcium  your  Majesty  my 
must  griitcful  acknowledgments  for  your  kindnesx. 

I  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  having  hud  any  coramunicatiou 
of  any  <lcMTij>tion  with  your  M^csty's  Govemmeiit  since  I 
rjuiitcd  office.     I  did  slate,  both  to  Lord  Anglesey  unl  to 
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Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  that  I  should  be  most  lutfipy  to  reitiW 
to  each  of  them  every  asBistanoc  in  my  power,  to  enable  tht-m 
to  csTT}'  oil  the  duties  of  their  wvcml  offices ;  and  to  tlic 
latter  io  particuUir  1  have  siticc  written  twice,  in  coii^'queiicr 
of  re])orbi  which  tiod  reached  nie  of  the  state  of  affun  in 
Portugal — iinliiciiig  mc  to  iK-lierc  that  it  wiw  dciiifable  that 
your  Majesty's  forces  iu  that  country  should  he  (Mllccttxt  in 
one  body,  and  ciicampi-d  in  the  nciglibonrhood  of  Liebon. 

I  have  scncil  the  late  King  and  your  Mnjntty  for  forty- 
twfo  yeaw,  thirly.Rve  of  which,  either  iu  the  field  against  tin- 
enemy  in  the  command  of  your  Majesty's  annics  abroad,  par- 
ticularly for  aix  years  in  the  Peninsula,  or  in  active  poli- 
tical office  J  and  even  if  I  Intil  not  iieeti,  as  I  was,  a  party  to 
the  lutvicc  given  to  your  Majesty  to  send  n  binly  of  troopa  ta 
Portugal,  the  anxiety  which  I  feel  fur  the  honour  of  your 
MnjeHty'A  arnifl,  ond  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  your 
Jfjijesty  for  your  Majesty's  niort  gracious  favour  and  kind- 
ncaa  towards  me,  would  have  induced  mc  to  xtate  my  opinion 
to  that  officer  who  was  priDcipolly  confided  in  by  your 
Majesty  iu  military-  atTairH,  when  it  np(ieared  to  mc  that  the 
position  of  your  Majesty's  troops  was  becoming  critical. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  doing  to  liaa  attracted  your 
Majesty's  favonrahic  notice ;  but  I  assure  your  Mnjcnty  that 
I  had  not  a  notion  that  the  cxiatenee  of  these  letters  would 
ever  be  made  known  to  your  Majesty,  still  lem  did  I  intctul 
in  writing  thcni  to  manife-it  any  dctire  to  withdraw  my  reaig- 
nation  of  the  office  of  Coinmamler-in-Chicf. 

Your  M^cety  lias  been  plenMKl  to  olwervc  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  ctill  open,  and  that  if  I  chmwc  lo  reaill 
my  resignation  of  tliat  conimaud,  I  have  your  Mi^uaty'a 
permission  to  do  so. 

I  cai-ne>t1y  hope  that  your  Majesty  will  have  the  goodnesa 
to  refer  lo  the  rcawus  which  1  stated  lo  your  Mi^jcUy  u«  tbo 
latli  April,  and  more  fully  to  your  Majesty's  Minister  on 
the  i5th  May,  as  having  imposed  u|)ou  mr  the  juiiiiful  necca- 
sity  of  olferiug  to  ymir  Majesty  my  rv-signuliou  of  the  com- 
mand of  your  Majesty's  forces. 

I  humbly  entreat  your  Mi^oty  lo  liear  in  mind  that  tbo 
rcaaoua  still  continue  in  force;  and  wore   I,  under  auch  cir- 
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cumfttaucca,  to  recall  my  reugnfttion,  I  «hoiiIil  by  that  act 
ailmit  that  I  liaii  not  Irecii  justiRed  m  r«tiring  ;  and  I  should 
disable  myself  from  rendering  that  ttHcful  Bcrvico  to  your 
Majpsty,  which  it  would  be,  m  it  ever  liu  bc«i,  the  pride  of 
my  life  to  render. 

All  of  which,  together  with  the  exj)rc*-»ion  of  ray  ^Atitudc 
for  the  kind  »entinicnt»  coutaiiniKl  in  your  Majesty's  letter  to 
me,  arc  submitted  to  your  Majesty  \yy  your  Majesty'it  mosc 
dCTOted  iiubject,  _„ 

'  « ELLIKOTON. 


Mv  nvxK  Mit.  Caxniso,  London,  Mny  jj,  1817. 

I  received  wlicii  I  returned  Iiorac  ln»t  night  your  two 
letters  of  ten  p.m.,  and  I  now  encloAo  a  Iett«r  that  I  have  ad- 
drcMXHl  to  the  King  in  answer  to  tltat  which  his  Mnjc«ty 
was  most  graciously  pleased  to  write  to  me. 

I  lieg  to  assure  you  tliat  itothing  I  dehire  ao  mitoh  aa  to 
avoid  nil  controTcreinl  conxwpondeucc,  and  it  shall  not  bo 
renewed  by  roe. 

Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Cnnuing, 

Yours  most  aiueerely, 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Cawning.  Wkllikotow. 


{Private.) 

Downing  Str«!t,  Miiy  j8,  tSaJ, 
Ihno  i-.ii. 

Mr.  Canning  presenta  biM  taoA  humble  and  aflcctionate 
duty  to  your  Mi^rtty,  and  humbly  requenta  your  Majesty'* 
indulgence  if  ho  omits  to  wait  upon  your  Majesty  to-day; 
being  under  the  nccnuity  of  attciuling  iu  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  soon  after  four  o'clock. 

Mr.  ('anning  lias  nothing  new  to  report  (o  your  Mi^jcsty  on 
the  iinbjcct  of  hut  night's  coavcrMttion.  He  has  not  seen  iK>r 
heard  from  Lord  Anglesey,  and  (he  confcsftc*)  he  is  rather  in- 
duced to  hope  tliat  it  may  be  some  time  before  he  docs  so. 

The  language  held  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adherents 
(m  rei>ortcd  to  Mr.  Canning)  in  anything  hut  conciliatory, 
and  if  the  Duke's  own  feelinga  are  indeed  of  that  nature,  it 
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HUrelf  n  uot  too  miicli  to  ex()e(rt,  thftt,  after  tbe  gracious  and 
oou<)cacciitling  overture-  «[)onU»(x>uMy  made  by  your  Ati^evty, 
and  his  rejectiati  of  it,  the  Dcxt  advance  should  come  from 
the  l>ukc  of  Wclliugton's  »ide. 

Of  this  offer  there  ivas  no  renewal.  All  that 
concerned  the  Duke  is  contained  in  two  letters:  one 
from  the  King,  the  otJier  the  answer. 

{Privale.) 
Dkah  Mn.  Canning, 

I  (k'hiy  not  a  moment  in  itoi]u&iiiting  you  irith  a  circum- 
stance tbut  has  just  occurred  rcrj-  unexpectedly  to  me— • 
visit  from  the  Dulce  of  Wellington.  I  c*in  only  attribute 
this  visit  to  its  being  the  aiiniven>ary  of  my  coronation. 
Our  intcniew  was  not  long,  and  our  convcrMittoii  for  the 
tDost  part  was  on  general  topics.  Of  couno  it  was  imj 
sible  here  and  there,  occasion  idly,  not  to  have  some  referrm.'tfl 
to  matters  wbieb  bare  recently  occurred.  I  found  the  Duke 
cxtri-mcly  temperate,  hut  1  could  easily  |>crccive,  from  little 
expressions  which  now  and  then  drop|>cd,  tliat  the  moot  aui- 
iluouK  pains  have  been  taken,  and  arc  still  aetirely  cmployul, 
to  gire  the  strongest  jaundiced  complexion  to  ihc  pii»t,  as 
well  as  the  preseot  tttiile  of  things,  and  to  keep  up,  if  uot  to 
wideii  a*  much  na  malice  and  wickedness  can  contrive  it,  the 
breach  which  exists  between  him  and  my  (iovcmment.  1 
unt'i-rcly  bt»|>e  tlutt  yuu  arc  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
odious  lumbago. 

Believe  me  always, 


Royal  Lodge, 


Your  ainoere  friend. 


TbuciHlHy,  July  19U1,  Ilalf-iwt  Tvo  r.M.,  litj.  Q.  R. 


(Prirate.) 

Oowuing  Street,  July  30,  iSay. 
Mr.  Canning  prcKnts  his  most  bumble  duty  to  yoar 
M^CHty,  and  aeknowle<lgcs,  with  aflcctionate  regard,  your 
Miyesty's  prompt  and  gracious  condeacenaion  in  aequaintiiig 
Mr.  Canniug  with  tl»c  uiicxportod  circumstance  of  Uic  Dukr 
of  Wellingiuu'a  visit  to  the  lUyal  Lodge. 
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Mr.  Ciinuin';  trusts  ihat  h«  need  not  assure  your  Majesty 
how  siucerely  lie  should  have  rf-joiocd  if  tlte  eietitiment»  which 
proniiitvd  tliU  vulimtary  act  of  dutirul  nttcnliou  to  j^our 
MajiMty  on  the  pari  of  the  Duke  of  Wcllinglou,  had  also 
induced  liim  to  ^  to  tlic  farlhor  K'ugth  of  reconaideritig  hia 
rejection  of  your  Mnjctity's  late  gnicioua  overture ;  and  uf 
offering  iu  his  turn  to  arcede  to  the  arraii^cuient  then  pro- 
posed to  him,  by  rcttuming  the  command  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Canuing  is  not  avtare  of  any  just  impediment  that 
ought,  at  the  present  moment,  to  xtnud  in  the  way  of  tliat 
rciuniption. 

But  it  is  iuipoKoilile  not  to  foar  thut  such  impedimenta 
may  arise  hereafter, 

Mr.  Canning  \\a»  Htudioiuly  forborne  hitherto  from  those 
public  expliiiiations  which  he  feels  to  be  due  to  himself,  ftud 
whicli  arc  due  (if  he  may  presume  to  say  so)  to  your  Majesty. 
Such  forlx-aniiicc,  huwerer,  munt  have  ilA  limit*. 

The  Duke  of  ^Vellington's  new  eounexions  may,  if  not  by 
direct  stipulation,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understand iu^,  hamper 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  freedom  of  acting /o;'  himftif,  at  a 
future  time,  when  he  pertuLpw  may  be  more  willing  to  do  so, 
than  at  present. 

But  iheHe  are  dilTieultieH  which  it  is  for  the  Duke  uf 
Wellington  himseir  to  estimate,  and  to  prevent,  if  he  thiuks 
it  worth  while  to  do  so.  He  will  never  do  so  if  he  listcas 
to  his  prcMcnt  advisers. 

Mr.  Canning  is  deeply  sensible  of  your  Majesty's  kind 
concern  for  his  health.  He  has  happily  left  bis  bed  for  the 
first  time  to-day,  and  is  ordered  to  go  this  afternoou  to 
Chiswick  (which  the  Duke  of  Devonidiiro  has  been  kind 
enough  to  lend  hiiu). 

After  a  few  days  of  qniet  there,  be  will,  with  yoar 
Mi^esty'd  kind  permission,  pay  his  ro-peets  to  your  Miyesty 
some  morning  towarda  the  end  of  next  week. 

Mr.  Canniii;;'8  heiilth  sufficiently  improveil  tocnaWe 
Iiiin  to  pny  the  visit  jiroitiistxl  to  ibu  King  in  tliis 
letter.  TUu-ir  final  interview  took  place  on  the  30th 
of  July. 
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On  the  3i9t,  he  went  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  the 
last  time,  and  rt-turned  to  Ghiswick  in  tht>  afternoon. 
In  eight  days  he  was  no  more! 

The  following  arc  extructs  from  a  diary  made  by 
me  at  the  time  during  his  last  illness: — 

Juhf  31,  1837. — I  Arrived  »t  CbUwick  tklwut  six  ;  be  was 
goue  to  Aresa,  and  came  out  in  the  garden  aWut  ltalf<pMt, 
wlicrc  wore  Lord  and  Laiij-  Carlisle  and  Lord  Dudley.  H« 
appeared  very  languid,  complained  to  mc  of  irpakneas,  ami  1 
thought  looktMl  drea^lfully  ill.  la  the  conrac  of  tliR  evening, 
liaviug  thrown  himfclf  back  on  the  nofa,  I  obMrvctl  be  could 
liardly  RCt  up,      I  offered  holp,  hut  he  dccliucd. 

August  I. — Potiiid  hini  in  bed  with  a  hltoUT  at  titcl^e; 
lie  looked  very  ill,  but  was  rcry  cheerful.  He  dictated  to 
mc  the  remniiider  of  a  pn|>iT  which  he  had  he^un  on  the 
oflain  of  Portugal,  He  continued  quiet  for  the  mt  of  the 
dajr.  He  Haid  more  thaii  ouoe  lliat  he  tliought  tite  blitt^M* 
bad  done  him  good,  but  he  could  liarilly  tell  whether  the 
paiu  irbich  he  yet  felt  waa  from  the  blLttcr,  or  the  origiual 
ptin.  lu  the  eveaing  be  esprcMcd  great  liopea  that  the 
blister  had  relieved  him. 

Angml  3. — Fotmd  hitu  very  cheerful,  but  still  suffering 
from  paiu  in  the  side.  Sir  W.  Knighton  called,  and  waa  an 
struck  with  his  state,  that  Dr.  Holland  and  Dr.  Farro  nerr 
sent  for.  Sir  William  thought  there  were  luul  s^ni|i(om>i. 
but  (lid  not  apprehend  any  midden  or  immediate  danger. 

After  Sir  William's  departure,  Mr.  Herrics*  came  hy  ap> 
pointmeiit  on  husiueM.  He  remaiiie<l  threw  liouni.  After  ki* 
departure,  Mr.  Canning  Mtid  to  me,  '  I  am  ()tute  tired  ;  I  have 
'  bad  three,  hi  mm  of  the  mo«t  tiresome  huHiness  thiit  I  ever 
'  recollect  to  have  gone  through.  Xotlliat  Mr.  Ilerric*  waa 
'  in  fault,  for  nothing  could  he  better  aud  clearer  lluin  the 
'  way  in  which  he  went  through  it,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
'  huHitiees.'  \\c  then  proposed  to  me  to  gvt  the  |M]icr  on 
Portu^l,  which  he  had  tinifhod  on  the  preceding  day,  to  read 
over ;  but  I  perauiuled  him  to  try  aiul  go  to  sleep  inalaad. 


I 
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Ic  replied, '  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right ;  I  will  do  so,'  He 
then  signed  two  Treiwury  wurnubt — the  lawt  oc<!asioii  ou 
which  he  ever  sigucd  hiB  name — ftnd  he  tbeii  turacd  round 
to  go  to  sleep.  I  led  him  at  5.  At  a  <|uarler-pant  6  he 
was  tchcd  with  violent  agonica  in  his  side.  The  physkiaus 
met  at  7,  and  liled  him. 

August  ;j. — Tlie  pliynician«  arrived  ut  ta.  Tlie  pain  still 
contioued — the  bleeding  had  not  relieved  him — he  was  de- 
clared to  be  ill  great  and  imminent  danger.  Sir  Matthew 
Tieriiey,  who  had  seen  him  through  his  recent  illness  at 
Brighton,  was  sent  for.   He  pa»»ed  the  r<^t  of  the  day  in  doxiiig 

and  paroxyumN  of  pnin.     The  phy&icians  slept  in  tlm  house. 

*  iK  *  * 

Aofftat  4. — He  paitHtrd  a  good  night,  and  waa  better;  a 
slight  imprcMion  had  iKen  made  ou  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. Towards  night,  however,  he  grew  much  worse.  I 
was  asked  this  evening  by  bis  physicians  whether  1  knew  of 
anything  in  bis  public  or  private  a^rs  which  woidd  render 
it  advisable  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  I  said,  I  did  not;  but 
expressed  my  strong  opinion,  from  my  knowledge  of  bim,  that 
he  would  wish  not  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  stale.  There 
was  a  fear,  however,  that  making  kuowu  to  Lim  his  danger 
might  increase  it ;  so  nothing  vtw,  said  to  bint  that  night. 

Auffutl  j  (Sunday). — He  had  ]>asscd  a  good  night;  but 
tlic  physicians,  when  they  met,  did  not  tliink  him  really 
better.  Tkcy  proposed  to  issue  a  bulletin,  announcing  Ins 
•evcre  illness.  Went  to  town  to  sec  the  Chancellor  aliout 
issuing  tho  bulleiin.  It  wa«  decided  to  publish  it  without 
delay.  In  the  foreiHwn  he  proposed  tliat  bis  daughter 
should  read  the  prayers  to  him,  but  be  began  to  wander, 
and  it  was  not  done.  On  my  return  he  asked  for  me,  and 
when  I  said  that  1  hoped  lluit  he  was  better  ;  lie  said,  '  Yes, 
'  very  little ;  but  if  all  the  pain  which  I  have  suffered 
'  throughout  my  life  were  collocted  together,  it  wouki  not 
'  amount  to  the  onc-huudrcdth  part  of  the  pain  which  I  have 
'  suffered  these  laiit  three  days.'  I  was  much  struck  with 
his  altered  appearance.  He  then  wandered  in  bis  eunteraa* 
tion,  and  sank  into  a  doi«. 

*  *  *  * 
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When  the  phtiticiuu  mw  him  lliia  erraing  lir  wa*  m 
[MUD,  and  exclainocd,  '  M;  God  I  my  God  !'  Dr.  Farre  oV 
•erred,  '  Yo<)  do  right,  Sir,  to  oJl  apon  your  God.  I  hope 
'  that  you  pray  to  him  youTM-lf  in  »ccnrt.'  '  1  do,  T  >]o,*  mtm 
fait  uww«r.  Aud,  '  You  a&k,'  added  the  Doctor,  '  for  mercy 
'  and  ealration,  through  the  nient»  or  your  R«Hleemer  ?* 
'  Ye»,'  he  rq>lied,  '  I  do,  through  the  mcritsof  Jc«u>>  Chrrl.' 
Tbc  Doctor  then  axkcd  if  h«  luu)  anytliins  to  eay  a)>out  his 
couDtry ;  hut  it  vu  fcaral  that  the  question  might  excite 
hitn,  wid  the  Buhjecrt  «ras  dropped. 

*  •  *  • 

In  the  course  of  the  ertning  he  said  to  Sir  W.  Kaighton, 
'  Thi«  nuiy  he  luinl  ugwn  me,  but  it  i»  still  harder  upon  the 
King.' 

Atiffuat  6. — He  bad    »Ie<-]>  at    night,   and  the  pmn 
climininlied.     The  phrFiciaus,  however,  entrrtaiiitd  no  liH|ie.^ 
In  the  eonnc  of  the  day  lie  gave  me  difltrait  ioMructions,  but 
they  were  not  coherent. 

«  «  *  « 

Augutl  7.— At  ibor  in  the  morning  he  became  much 
«(H«e,  and  we  all  thought  that  he  would  not  again  recover 
con»ciout>nc»» ;  but  about  K<even  he  Ix-gan  to  rally,  and  liccamc 
more  collected,  and  contimied  fo  till  sbont  four  in  the  nfter* 
noon,  when  hatl  Myiitptoms  returned. 

*  *  *  • 

Auffvsi  8. — Went  to  hia  room    nt  tlireo  in  the  morning  ; 

he  wa»  quite   uucon:<e)ous Sir  M.   IVrtiey  felt   hi* 

pulse,  thought  for  a  second  that  he  iras  gone,  but  he  ntill 
breathed.  In  a  few  minutes  tlurro  ocwwd  to  be  any  eigna 
of  brt-ntliitig,  Uc  pawed  away  tt>  cpiictly  that  the  exact 
moment  could  not  ho  nacertained,  but  it  vas  between  twelve 
and  ten  minutes  before  four. 

At  the  early  hour  ofhts  death,  crawde  (wbicli  Htib- 
itcquciitly  umouiilod  to  between  tliix'C  and  tour  tliuu' 
sand  |)or!M>ns)  hud  wmgrcgatcd  oulside  the  IiKlge  »t 
Cliitiwick.  Sorrow,  deep  utid  univcrwil,  Ml  \i\n'U 
iheiii  wlieii  the  futid  leriiiitintion  l)ecamc  known.  On 
the  d«y  of  the  funcml,  the  wliolc  way  from  Downing 
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to~t}ie  Abbej-  was  luiud  with  spectatora, 
ttic  large  sjrace  in  front  of  the  great  wcstcm  door 
WB3  densely  covered  with  people.  Tiic  short  dura- 
tion of  his  illness  had  prevented  men's  minds  being 
prepared  for  the  worst.  He  had  just  attained  the 
iiighest  object  of  a  subject's  ambition,  jnid  great  re- 
sults were  expected;  but  it  pleased  God  to  bring  his 
days  suddenly  to  uti  end.  The  ho])es  of  millions  were 
buried  in  his  grave:  many  and  bitt«r  were  the  tears 
of  tho»o  numt-rous  friends  luid  admirers  who  had 
come  from  all  parts  to  iritnesg  the  sad  ceremony. 
The  funeral  was  a  private  one;  there  wjis  no  choral 
service;  the  solemn  sUcnec  was  more  impressive  than 
the  organ's  peal. 

Tlie  ]>lAin  ftnd  dtoent  homAgQ  beat  deftned 
Tile  iiEuiiilc  tenor  of  hia  mighty  tniiKt 

There  are  two  monuments  erected  to  his'  memory. 
A  statue,  in  bronze,  by  ^VestInacott,  opposite  New 
Pctlace  Yard;  and  a  marble  statue,  by  Cliantrey,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  nwir  Ids  grave.  The  head 
of  each  is  a  strong  likeness.  At  the  back  of  Chantrcy'a 
statue,  the  sculptor  has  engi-aved  these  words,  *  Thus 
Canning  stood.'  On  tlie  pedestal  of  the  bronze 
statue,  there  is  simply  '  George  Canning.'  On  tlmt 
in  the  Abbey,  there  is  an  elaborate  inscription. 

For  the  latter,  I  pre]iared  at  the  time  the  following 
inscription;  but  there  were  many  reasons  why  t 
never  submitted  it  to  the  Committee  for  their  adop- 
tion. Now,  however,  that  one-and-tliirty  years  have 
elapsed  siircc  it  was  written,  it  seems  to  me  that  T 
could  not  [)cn  a  truer  or  more  just  epitome  of  his 
public  career: — 
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GEORGE   CANNING, 
BoBX  Aran,  ii,  1770.     Dieo  Avovrt  8,  1837. 

B7  Uw  b«|ip;  union  o(  tmuecndcst  genint  wilh  initcxiblfi  iuUgntj. 

He  raised  binMcIf  to  the  M^nt  offices  in  ibe  SUt& 

Thit  c«nl«it  between  the  rinl  ipiriu  of  uiliintl«d  Uowudijr  mud  unliniMl 

Denocncj, 

Wm  the  tcadiag  foatoro  of  bia  tine. 

On  ibeEoropmB  Continent  tMh  in  its  tun  ptenile<^  vith  its  own  ptenliw  oiMckicf; 

The  wturlniiul  of  Rirtololion  in  FnuK«  etlablkUng  uuohjr  uul  Icrrori 

The  ninMling  Op|irniion  o(  tlir  Hoi;  Atluncc  generBtiog  univefwl  diseanUui. 

With  *  cooiulcBOjr  nol  the  less  ttedbsUj  idbued  to,  beoMM  it  na» 

stodioiul;  misrepmented, 

GEORGE    CANNING 

Stood  forth  the  nnd«int«d  Nid  uncompronuMng  opipOMnt  of  ihme  two  tpinU 

of  CTll. 

When  JaoolMntsm  ngtA,  be  hid  bnrt  it*  borron. 
And  uve*l  hb  Cowitij  from  being  dckdrd  t>j  its  •diooates. 
When  lh«  Con»tiiution  ww  JK  pvril  frora  open  fan  and  iaudiowi  fticDili, 
lie  repulsed  Una  UMult«  of  tho  one,  and  quashed  the  nperinMnb  of  ibe  otba. 
A  jttdkioiia  imfpfMer  of  true  liberty,  h«  ooiuolicUtNl  ilie  independcuor  <il 
lUe  New  World : 
B;  disw)*iilg  the  llolj  Alliiuiec  he  restored  lutional  frvnloM  to  tbe  OU. 
VjiM^Bg,  witlionl  bigotry,  established  iostilations, 
11«  was  the  Ant  to  ronedj  noj  piacttnl  grierancc.    It>  tbn  mtt 
LibcnJiij  of  his  ueaMRe,  he  gs?e  oonfidenoe  to  ite  1071!,  aad  ■■imgrt  ttw 
disalTKltd  diffused  conlenl. 
FnurlcM  in  the  midst  of  duigcr,  wben  Napoleon  Ihralaned 
Tlie  independenl  cxiitenoe  of  Britwo,  he  suluied  bj  Ut 
Haaly  doqucuee  the  sinking  ooutn^  of  bis  Caunlry, 
And  pointed  out  iho  patb  to  ihoee  rioloriM  with  wUdt  ll  pluenil 
Abugbty  God  uKimntcly  to  crown  bcr  efforts. 
Avowodl;  nuking  thr  inlcreal  of  England  tho  gmod  obfed  oTUi  pdi^j'. 
He  disarmed  the  atij  of  nuronnding  NatiotM,  by  teacking  ibem  to  hxik 
Bntith  proepediy  as  tbe  Iml  eroarily  for  tbrnr  own. 
lie  had  the  rmre  satti&MitioBof  reodTlug,  wliilit  he  yot  lived,  Ihitt  linmyi  | 
Opponi'nli,  which  ii  too  often  but  the  potlhtiinoas  rewahl  of  pnula* 
I'alrioliMn. 
Ue  died  deeply  Umonted  by  Foreign  NatioBi, 
Itut  alill  Kore  regretted  by  Ui  ftwn. 
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THE  foUowiiig  letter*,  or  extract*  from  Icttera,  relate  to 
matters  too  oirious  or  too  important  to  be  omitted.  It 
baa  l)e(!n  impoiwiblo  to  find  a  fit  place  for  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding cUapters. 


JVo.  I. — ^tnKt.    DictaSiHy  to  three  Secrelarie*  al  the  tame  time. 

WhiUt  tUyine  at  Mr.  CluifW  Ellis's,  at  Seaforl,  in  1835,  Mr. 
CMining.  having  left  the  Ucnk  nut-room,  one  of  bis  ^taiT  roentionvd 
tHat  Nuwleop  ww  in  th«  bnbit  of  dict*tiug  to  Ibree  Rcereturic*  at 
oiKw.  BocM  of  tbii  partjr  «x|>K«8ed  «troiiK  doubta  as  to  Ibe  |>OfM' 
bllitjr  o(  »ucb  ail  oOurt  of  tli«  mind. 

lu  a  few  tiiiiiulos  kio  u«ual  stAfl*  Utft  tbe  Woakr»t-room  for  the 
workin^-TooTu,  It  was  imptnuiUe  that  Mr.  Cnnning  Htnlil  have 
beard  what  had  ju«t  pn»M'd.  But  ciirioiuly  <^iiough  that  vorr  mom- 
ing  he  desired  iinit  one,  tbcn  anutlier,  and  tbi-n  a  tbird  of  bm  nccrv- 
tariaa  to  'orook  a  *bwt  of  paper,'  ht  which  h«  mtiaut  d^^ublo  it  in 
two ;  and  ba  |>rDC6eded  to  dictate  tliree  luog  deapatdies,  aud  kept 
each  of  u>  wntinft  as  fast  as  wa  could  write.  Uia  doing  »o  wu  a 
very  curioiiB  coinoidenoe,  being  uiiprrcvdaited,  but  it  proved  the 
ptMsibilily  to  tbe  doubter*. 


Ko.  9. — £xtr<Kt.    Me.  Ciisviva  t»  Lobo  Litbkfool. 

Lord  LonJouJerry*  Frieniie. 

Ooi.  14,  1S14, 

But  wbuD  I  tpeak  of  introducing  a  fHend  into  eraployraent  I 
mean  Bitch  au  iutroduotion  aa  Lord  Cawtlerragh'f  of  inch  a  fVwnd  an 
Lord  Claonrty.  into  tbe  embaMV  at  the  llaKUo.  i^cb  m  /A41/,  that 
witli  tbe  sMiiitaiiM^  of  the  K.  and  the  D.  of  Wellington  that  it  luul 
boon  Lonl  CnxtlcTvagb's  iutetitwa,  I  executed  for  bini  in  oomiuattDg 
Lord  Chinu'illiam  to  Berlin.     .     .     . 

I  had  two  racanriea  aoon  after  a\y  takinff  the  S«nl»— one,  Berlin, 
I  have  inctitwned  ;  for  tbo  otber,  \  imiiia,  I  had  a  l\ill  righl  to  pr^ 
fvrOrfltivillc  lo  IJenrj-  WcUcilof  ^  but  I  wm  told  that  LcM  Loo- 
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il»n<l'Try  hail  dMignnd  H.  WcUmIvj'  for  th*  port,  and   I  gAV«  it 
BocnrdinK  to  tbt^  KjiuKcd  (Itwi^piatian. 

Mr.  Vca(.->  Fitxgeimld  weat  to  St«ckhoItn,  t  bequMt  also  of  my 
pre<l«oeuor. 

yo.  3. — Prtcedvney  lif  Soyattitt  and  AmbauaJort. 

Mr   DBAU  OKAIIVILLe,  PMtlpi  Odco,  Jalj  8.   t8i;. 

Our  Onbinet*  besaa  to-day ;  and  I  gut  through  the  mo«t  pma- 
ing  of  your  caaee,  thut  o(  IW  Prince  of  Salurou  ;  but  nut  ao  aa  to 
be  able  to  send  yoii  a  public  iDBtruction  upon  it  to-day — a  matttrr 
of  tUi«  nature  miist  be  laid  before  tho  King,  not  merely  at  qucatioa 
of  forni,  btit  M  one  00  which  bit  liajwty  U  really  to,«x«rciMi  hi* 
iiiditi<lual  jutlgmc^nt, 

1  niuat  say  1  tliiiik  this  trick  of  the  Court  of  France  ve^  Ai^ 
cruditabk-.  They  never  lliou^bt  of  duch  a  rule  irbik  the  Duke  of 
Ki-nt.  or  of  Cumlierland,  or  of  Combridfte,  wwv  ul  Pari^  rarh  in- 
eognilo  it  is  tnic ;  hut  inivymto,  t^catuf  it  waa  vrvll  known  that 
the  arabaaMuiom  would  not  yield  them  pn-cedeticy  ;  and  iiuur,  wbon 
the  oliji-et  i»  to  »et  up  a  Bourbon  Prinw\  there  it  a  pivtenoe  of  lay- 
ing duwn  a  general  rule,  while  it  i«  evKkntIv  one  dictated  only  on 
the  *]>ur  of  ilie  [larticular  occtuwn.  The  King,  to  d<>  him  jusUw, 
when  1  nietitiotie<l  to  his  Iklajeaiy  thervfusalof  LicTt-naml  IMif^ao 
to  gin  il\e  pas  to  the  1).  of  Briintwirk,  Hatd  tliat  the  ainbaMadora 
were  in  the  right.  I  think  bis  Majmty  ciiniiut  have  had  ]>re«vnt  to 
his  mind  the  pnttitMiuoo  of  the  Krojieror  of  KuMta,  set  furlh  in  the 
protocol  of  1823,  of  which  I  whb  wholly  if^orant.  And  ]  know 
not  what  h«  will  think  of  tltia  other  innovattott,  by  virtue  of  whieh 
(joined  with  the  fi>rmer).  while  Lord  Strangfonl  would  befollowini{ 
tlie  heels  of  the  Diikc  of  Olde»biu;^li.  or  01  Weimar,  at  St.  I'ulrrs- 
b»T){h,  and  Lieven  would  bo  going  before  tbe  Duke  of  Hrumwick 
in  London,  Prince  I'nid  of  Wirtembiir^  would  be  takiiii;  plMN>  uf 
vou,  and  the  Kiiig'a  (cn-iu-laH-  I'rincv  Leo|>old  «ulkiiii-  behind 
Poxao  at  Pari*. 

If  I  can  ))clp  it,  the  Kinj;  »ball  not  *uliintl  to  mteh  indignilHNi. 

I  have  no  ohjoctiun  lu  your  k'*'")?  I-')^  /*■**  ^>  t'"!  Prinee  uf 
Salomo  liit  limf,  but  it  must  be  with  a  distinct  undents ivitinir.  n>- 
oordod  in  the  iirotocxil.  that  the  whole  >ul>iect  muat  be  rvvivett  Mat 
aettled on r<(|ual  and  rvci|>roeal  principle*;  aud  that,  if  tlie  IvmjHTof 
of  Buaaia  and  the  King  of  France  aru  to  nukke  nceiitiouB,  at  tlvi-ir 
pleaaore,  lo  the  gmeral  and  (m  it  wa«  undcntood)  eitubliaWl 
rvRvlatioii.  that  ainba^oadorB  ihould  have  precedency  orur  all  but 
CTOwn«1  Iveads  (to  which  regulation  H,  M.wai  iierfcctly  eontiiit 
to  conform,  and  which,  eren  now,  he  prefer*  at  lite  •iiiipli-»t  and 
loaat  iiioonvenient  «y*teni),  Iti*  Majt^v  ia  not,  on  ht>  p*rL,  to  be 
bound  by  the  fiuieie«  of  Uuuia  and  France,  withnut  taking  IIm> 
like  libeKy  to  Htabliah  at  hia  own  Court  what  new  ruUa  hw  m^ 
think  proper. 
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In  this  sense  probably  your  uiBtruction  will  be,  and  while  you 
lackey  the  Prince  of  S^erno,  you  will  have  to  let  Polignac  know 
that  when  he  returna  to  London,  he  may  find  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick pushing  out  of  the  room  before  his  Excellency.  He  pushes 
so  little  at  present  (being,  as  you  may  auppoae,  not  a  little  nettled 
at  the  refusal  of  the  ambassadorB  to  yield  the  pa»)  that  at  Olouces- 

ter  Lodge  on  Wednesday,  Lord marched  out  to  dinner  before 

him. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

QeO.   CAJiNINO. 


1^0.4. — Extract.  CantankerandTrieky.    2b  Sib  Cha3L£s  Baoot. 

Seaford,  Nov.  i,  1815. 
You  will  perceive  that  F.  is  eantatiherou*.     I  told  you  (1  think) 
some  time  ago  that  he  is  also  tricky.     No  man  has  a  right  to  be 
both.     In  trickery,  nothing  so  much  becomes  a  man  as  humility. 
Straightforwardness  is  the  only  excuse  for  cantaiiker. 


No.  5.— Cuba. 

Mr  SBAB  QbaNTILLE,  Foreign  Office,  Dec.  16,  1815. 

If  Yankee  Browne  shall  communicate  with  you,  as  I  hope  he 
will,  upon  his  late  instructions  respecting  Cuba,  before  be  acts  upon 
them  with  Damaa,  pray  persuade  him  to  execute  them  by  ihowing 
the  despatch  which  he  has  received,  or  reading  it  in  extento. 

It  is  as  pert  a  paper  as  a  French  Minister  can  desire  to  hear ;  and 
I  fiatter  myself  will  lead  Damas  to  regret  that  he  did  not  close 
with  my  proposal  of  the  three  notes,  or  one  tripartite  one  in  the 
summer.  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  lauded  the  Yankees  highly 
for  their  pertness. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Geo.  Cassiko. 


No.  fi. — Ooer-zeal. 


Mt  D£AB  GbaNTILLE,  Foreign  Office,  January,  3,  1815. 

'  Sur  tout,  point  de  xSle,'  is  a  warning  of  old  Talleyrand's,  still 
more  applicable  to  ——  than  Charles  Jean's  complaint  of  Pozeo'b 
'  trop  d'habiliti: 

You  will  see  what  a  world  of  mischief  he  has  done,  by  trying  to 
supply  what  I  dare  say  is  a  gross  defect  in  my  instructions — the 
giving  him  nothing  to  do. 

Oh !  that  people  would  leam,  that  doing  nothing  is  as  often  a 
meature,  and  full  as  important  a  one,  as  the  moat  diligent  activity  ; 
Bud  that  clever  people  could  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  own,  that 
they  have  no  instructions  when  they  really  have  none ! 

SB 
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Here,  too,  linn  —  soni^,  and  made  two  tKBtiea  with 
and  of  Ilia  own  hvod,  whirli  it  i*  utt«r1y  iiBpoaaible  to  ratify,  and  I>v 
witliholding  the  ntilicHtiotis  of  wliien,  nererthdeas,  we  nut;  riflk 
tlie  lo«a  of  the  o1^ect«. 

I  be)fiii,  aitvr  nil,  to  Wlit-re  tlint  roguM  cannot  bu  trurtocl  i  a 
tnlh  wliich  evrrvbodj'  udinits  in  genend,  l>Ht  n^ntt  tho  arknow- 
ladgnrat  of  which  «v«rr)iodv  iKt»  in  p&rticulnr  iB«tiuioM  until  ib»y 
■umr  Crota  it,  as  I  am  now  doing. 

Ever  affM-tionittvly  yourn, 

Geo.  CASMiHa. 


Ko.  ;, — KmM  of  Emperor  of  Suuia. 

Mt  PEAB  GBASniiE,  FofBlpi  Oaio^  Jan.  «?,  t»l«. 

It  oocun  to  me.  ftince  the  sealing  of  my  lettvT  enoloaing  the 
Speech,  that  SI.  Villote  may  poasiblv  inqiurc  why  wu  have  not  tnvn- 
tioDf-d  tki'  death  of  the  Empvror  of  Kii*«ta? 

t.  It  it  not  uanat  to  muDtion  the  di-nth  of  fordgn  Sorsreii^a  in 
the  King'a  Speech. 

3.  We  did  not  tncntion  that  of  Luuii  XVIII. 

3.  The  rea«on  of  thin  halntuul  silcnve  is  a  *ound  one.  The  Kiiij^ 
mentioiu  nothii^  that  Piirliamt-iit  in  not  ex[>ect«d  to  echo.  Pu- 
tiament  echoes  nothin);  witlioul  di«cuBMon,  To  brinf;  a  dec«a«Q(l 
fonign  Borcrel^  before  Fnrltament  for  difeuwion  would  be  to  trral 
him  a»  the  anoieitt  Kg^ptians  did  f^eir  own  kbgs— judge  him 
immediately  after  hi«  death,  a  liberty  uDtmrrantahle  with  the  eoro- 
reigiu  of  ouur  nations. 

Ever  aCTccttonatvIy  your*. 

Oio.'Cu(i>i]io. 


No.  e.—Tke  JJitoiKiparif  Family. 
Mt  DK&B  LtTEKPOOL,  F«n>^i  Offi««t  April  1.  iS*fi. 

I  rouat  give  touir  instru<-tion  to  Granville  ufton  thia  >illy  liu>i- 
nam  of  tho  Uoonn^HUte'f  family'*  locomotion.  Ilut  nirely  it  la  time 
to  have  dotie  with  any  n]4^llin|;  on  our  part  in  auch  oiatten,  I  am 
inclined  to  anawer — 1.  Tliat  "'U  (tlm  t^ni^liah  Oovomment)  cannot, 
by  our  lawa,  have  any  corrtvimiiditncu  with  the  Pope  of  Konw. 

3.  Aamere  maltor  of  opinion  ([ir»]iCTlyantieipati)d  by  UranvilU), 
that  we  are  decidedly  agauwt  avndiiig  the  BuonajartM  to  AttirieK, 

Ever  aincufely  yoan, 

Oko.  Caimnte. 


No.  9. — Ltite  Qglurt  in  ih*  Boun  ^  Omrimom. 
HT   nXAB   LlTIKfoOt,  ForwKD  OOmi,  AiBfl  M,  tit&, 

Aftor  witat  paaawl  but  night  in  the  Uouae  of  Comnuna,  1  tli 
it  dut  to  myeclf  and  to  Ihu  tiovcntuMit  to  repRMnt  to  you  iba 
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•tat«  in  wliifib  we  ue  IcA  in  tbat  Hoiue  in  re*i>ect  to  olBda) 
tuppurt. 

^Plie  offices  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  of  tlie  Master  of  tlie 
Mint  oan  iievtr  lieDceforth  be  looked  to  as  other  than  afictMOty 
situations,  to  be  held  by  persona  whose  handt  are  otherwise  full  of 
business.  Thoy  never  ean  again  stand  alone  as  availabia  for  the 
yrneral  buoinoos  of  the  OovcrnmCTit. 

The  second  I'ayniaiitwiihip  is  alrendy  ab«>rb«d  in  the  Mine 
tnnnnrr.  The  rcmainini;  ]'iiyinn(t<:rihi|i  lit  the  Hn^lo  oSioe  of  raulc 
uuw  rumaining,  fruiu  whigh  any  aid  beyond  departmental  duty  can 
be  ilcrived. 

In  tliiH  ilaleoftliin)jpi,  it  behoves  lu  to  take  care  that  oilier  offior* 
utually  purUanientary.  lu-e  not  lust  to  us  by  our  own  fault.  There 
are  three,  to  which  I  jiarticularly  alludw,  which  iiare  been,  for  tbc 
lirst  time,  mffered  to  co  oat  of  Parliament  by  the  pnwent  liovem- 
ment.  and  which,  if  tney  are  not  restored  in  the  next  IIoum  of 
Commons,  will  be  coiiaitured  to  be  as  much  loiit  by  ditmrturf"  a*  the 
othei-s  which  1  hare  mentioned  hare  Iwen  extin^ifhed  br  jutictwii 
with  other  offices  or  duties.  I  mcaii  the  Matiff  of  Urn  ttolU,  the 
Judge  AdvQcalr,  an<l  the  King'*  AJvocaie ;  ull  iiii|iortant,  in  the 
lii^hcat  <Wree,  ib  the  well  4«rrving  <.m  at  the  King's  biuiuvM  in  tlie 
Hnute  of  Commoiu,  and  all  within  my  inentory — and.  till  of  rery 
late  ytiars,  UMful  and  efficient  supporters  of  the  Administration. 

Kimt.— A»  to  the  Uaater  of  the  ItoIIs.  If  ever  llwre  w*«  a  ]>enod 
when  the  countonanoe  and  authority  of  tliat  ^-at  law-olfiour  wrra 
wanted  by  a  Oovemmcnt  in  the  llouieof  Comnioiis,  it  is  now,  when 
the  0]>|Kiflitioii  IK  «otitpo«ed  iu  so  great  a  proportion,  not  only  of 
lawyer*,  but  of  lawyers  so  eminent  in  their  piofvasion.  In  our 
youngi-r  days  it  wm  quite  otherwise.  Kux  ami  Sheridan,  Ac.  con* 
stitulisl  a  lunnidable  Opposition,  it  is  true;  but  thoy  hod  no  pccb* 
/•'ar  advantage*  over  their  aJvermrie*  by  profoMioAal  knowit^lj^-. 
Bnkine.  great  as  was  bit  name,  was  nothing;  in  the  Uouae  of 
Commons. 

Hut  M  r.  Hit  had  his  Master  of  the  ItnlU  during  the  whole  period 
of  bin  Ministerinl  cxiotenoe;  and  thoujili  I  admit  that  in  ibe  caM 
of  Kir  William  Oranl,  it  was  the  man  full  ub  much  as  the  o^rr  that 
wa*  a  Itcist  of  striTiiKtb,  yet  therr  vhe  stun  and  the  <yffi*  wyre.  niady 
U>  do.  Hiid  itoiiig,  grv-iit  aud  ceauntiri  aerrice,  and  mutually  rvfleotiug 
■treiigtb  and  nuthority  upon  MofaMlMir. 

Xow,  icv  liare  a  phalanx  of  lawyere  against  us.  Half  o«ir<lobatea 
turn  upon  law.  We  have  e^iectally  before  us  tli«  Chancery  Report ; 
the  several  p«rts  of  which  arc  alrewly  distributed  into  the  luiodt 
that  are  to  bring  them  forwnnl  ailrvrwel^  (the  Bankruptey  ease  ia 
uaigned  to  Aborcronibir) ;  and  the  J/od/^r  of  llui  BoVt,  of  the 
]>r«MMt  dav,  who  would  be  well  employed,  and  wouUl  Hud  full  eiD- 
pJoymetit  \a  dufeodii^  the  Court  of  ChaDCvry  iu  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  occupied  in  asMntin);  the  Cltancellor  in  the  IlouM  of 
Lord*. 
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It  i*  M  new  for  tlut  otS<x  to  be  in  tlie  Uou«6  of  LonU  u  it  u 

Tor  it  to  b*  out  of  tlio  Houw  of  Comnwins. 

Thut  a  Mtttltr  of  the  BolU  ivill  ever  again  be  s  yttr  i«  vtry  im- 
probable ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  quite  cerUin  th«t.  if  the  nejrf  appoint- 
ment does  not  rotore  him  to  tfa«  Houae  of  ComiaotM,  Ite  will  nvrvr 
nt  ill  that  Houwaaain. 

Secondly. — Tbr  Opposition  of  yoM>*  mHv  day*  hnd  their  Dr.  Law- 
rence (1  bolicre)^ — tuid  h>  thcv  bad,  HA<-r  Windham  and  Lord  Qren- 
villc  rrturni.tl  to  thi-m.  But  Mr.  Pitt  bad  alwg*  bu  JCinif'e  AJroeale 
nt  bin  l-ufk — first,  in  the  pt-rsoo  of  Sir  William  Soolt,  nrtcrnrarda,  of 
Sir  J.  Nicliull :  and  full  well  do  I  Kml^mber  that,  in  the  debat«  oa 
tho  S]iBni<ih  war  in  1S05.  in  wliicb  the  ditcwiaioD  tiimrd  much  on 
[>ointa  of  law,  the  brunt  irnti  borne  by  the  Maater  of  ih*'  It<)lb>  arid 
the  King's  Advocate.  Sir  Witliain  Urant  and  Sir  John  NidioJl. 
Our  King'*  AJvocolf  is  a  ^utleinAn  at  large  out  of  Parliaincnt. 

Thirdly.— The  Hi>iiw  of  Commons  was  never  bcforv,  wiiliin  my 
memory,  duprircd  of  a  •/m^  Advocate,  In  tlie  handa  of  the  pn^ 
sent  dmmkiT  it  waa  a  high  and  cfficiimt  officu,  and  Om  oomplet«)y 
idi-ntiuvd  with  tho  Ailmiiiintratinn.  But  if  the  annual  debatna  on 
the  diBoipline  of  thv  armv  rcvire  (a*  indeed  they  have  dona  this 
aeeaioii).  where  are  ice  (nho  kiion-  nothing,  and  aVe  not  bound  to 
know  aiiytbinF:  about  it)  to  tuni  for  advice  and  asHstanceF  With 
rec|>ect  to  Mm  office,  I  am  quite  coofi'leiit  tliat,  if  it  ia  not  broogbt 
baek  into  the  nt^rt  House  of  Coninions  wo  iliaU  nm'cr  aee  it  (or, 
rather,  it  will  never  be  »een)  there  a^in. 

I  confers  I  think  it  a  hard  cniw  for  tbcu  wbo  bear  the  bbour 
anil  sweat  of  the  parliamentary  warfare,  tluit  one  of  the  vm-  be»t 
ufiicesof  the  Stntv  in  point  of  eiDolumont  and  of  advantage*  of  all 
kindH-rAe  oii/y  offirr  out  of  the  Cabinfi  tiat  givea  pertonul  acv** 
to  tie  AVny— nhouJd  bo  rttuwed  altogether  fiwn  the  neccnaity  til" 
attendances  in  Parliament;  and  di^oinod  altogetht-r  in  tntercat,  and 
liability  to  chaiiire  upnn  political  rvvidutiuaa  fKim  tb«  Admintatjw- 
tion  to  whic'b  the  holder  of  it  owes  liiii  aM>ouit4nent. 

So  far  ak  my  situation  in  the  Ilouve  of  Cvuiinoiia  autboriura  ma 
to  judge  and  to  detUre  my  opinion  uiion  Ihwe  Hutifecl«,  I  U-g  U-av* 
to  pn>Uii  to  yen,  as  the  heiid  of  llie  Admintstration,  aeaiuat  all 
thcKc  dt-fulcalion*  from  tli«  txHiatitutional  and  Bi.-CuatoiDcd  tU]ipon 
of  the  OoTcniment  in  the  Uouae  of  CommiMia— a  aujiiMrt  with 
whicti  Mr.  I'itl,  in  the  plenitude  of  hie  power,  never  lbou)[ht  of 
di*]ienaine: ;  and  nhii-h  we,  who  have  now  the  tank  of  carrying  on 
the  King  s  bu^ineu  in  that  llotite,  hare  an  niuoL  a  right  to  ex|>«vt, 
fur  our  own  comfort,  aa  we  have  mson  to  dnad  the  loaa  of  it  to  tbv 
Crown  for  eT«r,  if  the  mtonition  uf  it  he  uiuoh  longer  ddaygd- 
Ever,  my  dear  Liverpool, 

Uoft  aiiwently  yonn. 

UIO.  CAJtVXVIt. 
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"No.  10.— Chartei  the  Firtt  a  Pajiltl. 

Tonigo  Office,  iUf  16,  iSiC. 

Mr.  Canning  moiit  humbly  Uy*  before  Y.M.  &  vpry  curiou*  tlocu- 
oitrul  wliicli  autin  to  hi»  IiwiiIk  yeiit«nlajr  tlirough  tnoae  of  V.M.'i 
cbar^  UalTaiTM  nt  Florence;  beins  im  «tt<»t«d  ^Moiption  of  > 
letter  from  KinK  CharliM  I.  to  the  Pope,  in  wbich  tlut  UoDarch  b 
Hud  to  avow  titiunelf  to  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Mr.  Canning  witliod  lliat  Mus&ra  Shiel  and  llaonay,  the  gentle 
mmi  signing  Ibis  paper,  had  extracted  the  xnj  wonU  gf  King 
Charles*  letter,  instead  of  giviog  the  subMoiKW  of  it;  wbicb  of 
ooume  i»  liable  to  the  chance  of  misintorpntettoii. 

But  the  alU^gation  ititi.''lf  is  rery  reinkrkabli-,  and  T.M.  will  per- 
hap*  recolliN-'t  wlicther  ther«  be  Hnything  lini<ling  to  support  it  in 
llie  Stuart  Papert,  to  for  a*  they  have  oome  underl  .M.'s  in»jx<tion. 
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No.  II. — A  Politick  Projeetor. 

Mr  DEAB  GHilfVItLS,  ¥i>niga  Officw,  Jooe  i,  18*. 

1  return  M.  L.  V.'a  two  projecta;  which  are  indeed  m  wild  add 
absurd  as  it  is  either  usual  or  Mricable  for  political  prqjeota  to  be. 

The  civilest  mode  of  declining  to  adopt  them,  or  to  enter  into 
tlw  discuasioD  of  tUcm,  will  bo  to  Niy,  tliut  they  both  implr  acta 
of  tear;  the  Cyprian  ono  immediate,  and  opetii  the  Moldavian 
one,  conseqiiontiol.  bat  inevitabk;  and  that  the  first  principle  of 
British  politic*  i*.  at  the  prcs<int  moment,  imvm,-  to  aToid  anr 
new  disturbance  of  tlw  twuee  of  Europe;  and  to  compote,  if  possi- 
ble, all  the  <tiil>.-rienvi!S  of  the  world.  We  may  fall  in  theeo  objecta, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  are  our  object*,  and  we  slioold  not  euilv  fof^ 
gire  ourvelm  or  b«  forgiren  by  tli«  prvseitt  age,  or  by  poatenty,  if 
we  were  wantonly  to  provoke,  by  any  ombitioiu  eut«r^riae,  a  general 
war,  which  begun  at  thU  time  would  not  leave  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  any  motiarcby,  Great  Itritain  benelf  excepted,  what  it  is. 

I  wish  the  continental  I'owers  to  understand  that  our  dread  of 
war  i*  not  so  much  for  our  own  sake  ns  for  thorn. 

Kver  affectionately  yours, 

Oko.  C^sixo. 


No.  la.—A  Kiny'i  SpeecX. 
Ml  DBJtB  L.,  ri)r«i|s  OOta,  Nov.  11,  l>>t. 

I  return  your  draft  with  a  tail  to  it,  which  I  hope  will  do. 

Tlwrc  a(«  two  or  throe  oth«r  altcntjona,  small  but  nutvrial. 

I,  You  must  My,  leAfir  the  grain  «M  admitted.  Otherwise,  the 
admiiiiion  might  be  suppofi^l  general, '  and  tlieu,'  in  the  latter  port 
of  (he  seiiteticv,  would  t>e  noniH.'o«e. 

a.  A*  you  do  not  *ay  who  '  expresses'  the  hope,  yon  had  bettor 
lay  '  entertained^  whidi  t*  not  so  much  a  [nrraoual  act  u  eiprvtwing. 
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3-  '  Avert'  abould  be  'arrett'  Pray  see  that  this  is  altered  in 
all  copiea.  For  an  error  becomes  oMtinate  by  tnmaposliion,  and 
'  avert  is  nanseiiBe. 

4.  Q.  'Country'  tor  '  kingdom.' 

"Ttiis  kingdom*  ie  not  the  way  of  describing  England,  since  there 
has  been  an  United  Kingdom. 

Ever  sincerely  youra, 

a.  c. 


No.  13. — L'uneaprii  tautre. 

Hi  DBAS  GbARTILLE,  ForeigD  Office,  Nov.  14,  18*6. 

Pozzo  told  me  a  story  one  day  whieh  was  new  to  me,  and  made 
a  strong  impression  on  me,  but  not  so  strong  as  that  I  retain  the 
names  of  the  parties. 

'  Such  a  person,'  said  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue,  '  was  a 
'  great  man  ;  but  bow  did  he  manage  to  do  so  many  great  things  in 
'  his  life  F'  '  By  doing  them  (was  the  answer)  Vune  aprit 
'  I' autre.' 

I  wish  you  would  ask  Pozio  who  were  the  personages  by  whom, 
and  of  wboni,  this  discourse  was  held. 

Ever  B&k^ionatety  yours, 

Geo.  CAimiNa. 
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Wuiaaii.  Br  KatLV  Braiaaarr,  *«*  «f  Ito 
Aulhon  (i/*TaoB|bUaaMi^C«lnM.* 
ina.  «d. 


Tnaikiad  lijr  6.  T.  Coi,  ILA. 

Ullinatui's  GrcnxT  of  TCaaiauum. 

A  CMlnliMleD  la  lb  K<*l(aliMlB>  Hlt- 
_Mil7ftfiaaFlnif1bCf«lMT.     ftk 

Neabdcr'N  Jutiaa  tbe  AmAale  aad 

hiaOMmtioa.    IlKI. 

UalilmaaD'a  Ufa  of  Ucrodotna.    Ba. 


Student  a  Uanval  of  Ancient   llv 

lorj.    BjVr.  OaoiaTatioa,  LUb.    a^ 

Studcnl's  Mauiud  of  Mudcm  tli». 


*att.    Bflktl 

Ulatorr  otMabaaunedaaiMk  By  tbe 

•MMAolbar.    U. 

Hiilorrof  Cbriatianitj.  Bylbewunc 
Ilella*:  the  Ilomn,  lltilor;,  liUra- 

lar^  Md  An>uriaa  AivImI  CrHti.     Br 
F.  J<co»a,    TrandalfJ  tr*  J  <  Oiaa  raaa. 

4a.  M. 

AnaUsia   of  Grrrixii  Uatory,    Bj 

DoMnW.TcBiias.ll.A.     »•. 

Analraia  of  Koman  llulorr,    Bj  Uw 
ABalymof  Kncliab  aad  ol  Frtunli 

OMa>7.   B/tWawr.    ta. 

Nolca  on  Indian  KStkn.     By  Uie 

lloD.i.  r.  arniaa.  Twr^i.  »• 
Claoditu  Plolrniv  and  ihu  Xiie;  w. 
aa  lav'l  *•**  •«  Onfnrtn^  awMi 
anl  nrm,  and  Ito  aMbHuiHlr  aC  UM 
IIowmMh  uT  Ik*  Mmm.  By  «,  It. 
VMur.    WllkaMap.    ta. 

Tlie  lloly  Cilr.    Br  0.  Wauuuk 

B  D.    V^ik  Bfalwll^  anl  AMIU^ 
aailtPtoarfJiiiMiiW  TWvTab.  Ol.; 


I 


JOHK  W.  rAKKKU  A»D   SOX,   WK8T  STEAKS. 


I 


UUlorjr  of  thn  Hok  Sopulchtic.    Bj 

ru*uio*VriLU(.  Willi  lUnurBliDiw.  »•. 

I'tan  of  Jrnutftleiii,  from  Uie  Onl- 

buir*  iiomr,  Wlib  ■  Mmwir.  BapiWei 
rnia  WiUiwu'i  tfo/y  Oiy.   V^ 

TUrco    Weeks    iu    Pslettlce    uiil 
Notts  OH  Gcrmui  Cliurcliu.  Bj  Dr. 

Wniviku    ISfc 

View  of  tbc  Artot  Culonlution.  Bt 
B.Oi>M>  Wiiirtiur.   Ooura.    IIk 

A    Year    vitlt    the    Tiirki.      Bt 

Wl«II»t0H  W,«11TT1I.M.A.     »t, 

Gupacbo;  ot,  Siiniinc'r  Month*  in 

lUiaib.    BrW.O.Cumi.ll.A^Fflkfwar 
Jkialf  Cull.  Camh.  t>. 

Auvr.rKnr,  Picdinonl.  autl  SavOT;  & 
Sun.m»r  UubUp.  Bj  C.  R,  K'ii.t>.  4».M. 

Transportation  not  XcMtsatr.    Dy 
ihf  Bifbi  UnD.  0.  U.  <o»4i.n,  U.e. 

Lrttcrt  from  Ilia  SIato  SUtw.    Br 

JiMnStiiiiio.   Ui. 
LtitRS  from    till-    United  State*, 

X.  Uciui.  Tiro  TtloBW.    Ml. 


Iicoturo  on  ioiiie  of  tlie  Scripture 
Lccturv9  on  (he  Chunwlcra  of  our 

Lorit't  Ap»lln.    Sa  lid. 

Scriftture     Iterclatioui    rc»pcetinB 

(vwd  *ua  anl  Aa«rt>.  Vj  I  be  tims.  9>.  nil. 

SMipluiT    HcToUtion!)    respectiuit 

•  rmmSUU.    BjrlbfMBi.    ii. 

Sennoiu,  ProKJied  ud  INiblished 

«■  ■mnl  rwiadpH,  Br  kasn,  lord 
muitgf  Bt OEtari.    Ottan.    ICkM. 

Six   Sennotu  jimcKed  before   (he 

Viutnttj.nyxUOmberolOiaBT^.UM. 

Tlic  Greek  TutAmeiil.   Willi  Notn. 

anmni(li«l  •nJ  Ki>c*llnil,  Wj  W. 
WiuTH,  H.A..  ft  ElaCt  Dillw,  Un- 
ion. *od  W.  P.  Wiuiiui,  M.&..  Vinr 
*4SI  <lrrHmtjfi,lin*f.  Vsl  l.niMiilnlii^ 
lhalli>>I»l>uill  AoMfflbt  ApoMlw.  Wl. 

Ilwuabb  for  Uio  Kolj  Week.    Bj 
The  Calodiist'a  Manual:   btiag  ■ 

aHiHurihaJipC.fraHSI.lbrli'iOwMl. 

n^iiiibinitiiiu-  «*-M. 
The  Three  Temple*  of  the  Oue  God. 

»r  niMOT  RlllMl.     IL 

Bcrnicm*    for    the  Timw.     By   C. 

KiiaiuTiRMUrorilitnlvr.  *l  U. 
Trtntv-llTe   ViUiura  Scnnon*.    Br 

CKllMUT.     Sl.«l. 


StstntMT«lBtingtot1ie  Ewlcsiulinil 

■nd  llllUlllHJIMT  llHliMllhlHOf  Illl(lBt>il, 

W*l«^  tnliunl,  iiiJtB,  %ad  llio  Ciili'hin  [ 
■ilbDKUoiu.  BlA.J.  Mirliua.  M.A„ 
r.R.B.  T<»V«luiu*<.<fl1h  liidliH,  13J(. 

CliurelmiBn'sTheologicnl  Uicliouart. 

Bj  R.  Edi>'.  U.A.    k. 

Tlic  Ootpd  Nurative  Micoriling  to 

<h*  AiihifriHd  Tan.  Wllk  Uantal 
Fn»It  (til  NolM.  Bj  J.  Fo**!**,  ll.A. 
III. 

Iliitoriealancl  KxpUnslory  Trcatite 

oBlli*  DiiDkaf  Camiuan  Pt*!^.  UrW.U. 
Ilrvraii,  Rp.    T>.«d. 

Scri|>tare  Kemnle  CLanotcn.    Bj 

«b«  VugatSTiii  Hoee.    Ji.  W. 


The    Nrtlunil    IliMnrr   of  lolidelily 

VtA  Kupffrnlllinn  kn  CrpnIfMt  «]1h  CilFUlivi 

ITtlLb.  Ilu3it>lva  Irffturr*.   IS** 
Manual    of    Clm*tino    Antiquities. 

Churehmikn'i  Giiiiln  to  (he  U*C  of 

Ui>  IEn|li<h  Lll  iirfj.   ilM. 

Firtil  BiuiilajTit  M  Churcli.    it.  Cd. 


lalroduetiou  to  Ike  Stud/of  the  Old 

TMtuital.    Bt  A.  Bi»*1,  H-A.,  Und 
Ui<iw(ifL*r4>Onn.Mia>l.  Putl.  «.. 

EsiMMition  of  the  Thirtjt.nine  Arti- 

«M.  Br  B.  lltkObP  BMW**,  H.A..  Xa. 
tW«a  naTMMr  of  Dtvlnilj,  OmluMc*. 

Eitmuiition  Qnettiou  on  PtoftMoc 

BnoWt  XnMtlea  of  (to  Aitigla.    Bj 
J.  ffrit^  BUL   S*.  Hi 
Pcanoii  on  Uie  Crood,  rvriied  \>j 

TavrLiCaiTtLuiihB.D,    lb. 

The  ChnrekniBU'a  Guide;  an  Index 

af  BtnkndvTMisvdMTufiUi^  lo  Sutijffta. 
Bf  J.  I'Dinti,  M-A.  7i. 
The  iJirlj  Clm*liaia.    Br  W.  PlUB. 
B»,M.A.    !•.•>). 

The  Bw)k  of  the  Falhcn,  and  Hie 

HpiHI  K  Ibtlf  WrlUaai.    •t.fd, 

Bnbrlon  and  JeniMleai:  a  Letter 

lo  'Camtltfm  at  lUhn.Mihi.    t*.  Id. 

Ilbtorrof  ihe  Chureh  of  Enriand. 

Hj  T.ToirLia  Hauit.  t),D.,  LaH^Mttf 
U(M.  Aunh.     I0>.  nd. 

Burnet**  QistorfodluiBrfonnatioo, 

tbrldt>d.    IMM«lh.t>r.Cn**l>.  UfXr 
•r Jmw  CMkf*,  VhbMIh.    IOl*!. 

UislotT  of  Ihe  Buglish  Itefunnatioii. 

B7  F.  O.  MAHiToaaae,  M.A.    •>. 

ElixabelhaM  Uiligioi**  Uistoty.    Bt 

H.  asiKH,  ILA.    OMatv.    1«L 

The  Awlo-Saxon  Ctnrch ;  its  Bin* 

iart.  Mtnatuf.  and  Otiwral  Clnmrtar. 
Df  II.  Soiau,  UA.    T*.al. 


sxiSDun  BoosB  rcsusBso  ar 


HirtonrdrthcCfcrktiuCbaKk.   Bt 

I».Pw»»J^ifaiPni*Pi'«M>>.0'ii«J 

OuUiMaflfSwndUurtorr.   8>.  Gd. 
Outline*  or  BockakBlicBl  Hiita*} 

Mn*  tttr  UrbnaHm.     Bj  tW  In. 
W.  IL  Houa.  ILA.    M.4d. 

By  W.  HcMM.   Caknd.    •*. 

ncntocTruclieniiuDcaicM:  Au 

J.  W.  D*UUM>,  1».P.    >ikM. 

Cbil   Hittorr  of   tlic   Jew*.      Bj 

O.   (Nmins,   iLA..    Klnfi    OiU*C> 
t>.M. 

GuricL'a   Mo^   ot    Ilcwting    Ibc 

r*kU* BMdl>«.    Bfa-CaLL    BlU. 

Tlie  Fwr  Goapela  in  one  NomUre. 

Anu««dlv1WFriBii.   «lW. 

DuWuM  on   Dirlike   PnmdtMC. 

Bj  •  Ptlko  of*  (Mb(n.    at.M. 

Tlie  Itook  of  PMhm  Utcnlli  rou- 

i<ni  Iniv  Bi^hik  VMM,  »0f*M;  to  «ha 
B«*(ua.    a*. 

Life  of  Ur*.  GodaUiin.    Bt  Joa> 

mtbrHMik  t*. 

BanKMofBialioiiOiinlnloin,  Willi 
~         maift  lit  iJ.,    tjO^AKb- 
W    (taUn.       WUk     PuMnM. 


lib 

UemoirDf  BiihopCMilraloiL  B7W. 

J.  Oorunw,  HU.    Mh  M. 

I^e  or  AjcliUtlMp  Swicrofl.    B; 
Dr.  IfOttr.    OMara.   ■>. 

Mcmoinof  Blsbop  B«Ucr.    Bt  T. 
Livcfi  lit  Kmiucnt  ChnKliaiu.    Br 

K.  n.  irint.  U.Am  InMaHBiCWac- 

ewiDr.    rvw  ValHBM.    IIK. 


hrtaeipha  of  laiitativc  Art.       tj 
BatWft  Strmcnson  Hvmmb  Nolnra. 

VnikPRlH*t(7Dr.W>i,w*u.    IilM. 

Bailer's  S«ffiMiiis    on    Miiral  8«b. 


By  K,  Cnnni  f»»c».  DJ>.,  Davaar 

Notes  on  the  PwiUes.    ISa. 
Notes  on  the  Uiradet.     lis. 

file  S«nnoiit  pnacbed  befoni  the 

CalnnlarafC^tei^WUM.    IkM. 

HulMaa   Loctona.    ft*. 


Si.  Angtsline^  Kxpoutioo  of  Ui« 
S«nM«*lk>S«aM.  WiUiuEaafa* 
«.iii|ii ■iKiinimnfiiMiwi. 


fiUx^  JcrawjTajrliw;  His  Vnie- 

tMii.  OaaUuMwio.  aad  tmceimtn. 
Br  lUf.  X.  A.  WiUMOtf.    W. 

Livp*  of  KiuMisb  SterrA  PocU.    B7 

U»  ■vn*  Aqikitt  ISmVvW,  PC 

Littf  luul  ScnicM  of  Loni  narris. 

a,  U.  lUgU  IM.  B,  U.  LiuuHNiNi. 

•>.*4.      

Bacos'sEasaja;  witli  thcCokmn  of 

OorfHdM.    WlilitfctBihiiiiiiiiMj 
KalH.    B^T.UiauT.MJI.    U.  Oi. 

Baeon's  Adranccinent  of  Lnminr. 
Bnl»J.  i^h  ll.*F—ii  m4  KoM,  Ml 
uli>lu.    II7  T.  Hmoi.  M.A.    Ih 


tiTrbi  Au«»i>a*ror  DcBUx, 

On   IVculiuiiies  of  tbe   ChriaUu 

SMgim.    71.M. 
On  Dtficultin  in  ihr  Wrilifun  of 
ll»  ApHtte  l>aa.    u. 

On  Knor*  of  Itomntun.    '■.  (U, 
OnUiUMKn  lo  CbristnuFaHb  front 

Ik*  T>«Uh  w  O*  CihJm*  i'  n>  l>ru- 
liwiin.    ri.M. 

TW  Scriptiuc  Dootriae  Kmrenuitf 

■te8Hri->alL     3lU. 

Kxpluntiooa  of  Um  BlUa  lad  Prayer 


Cavtknu  fof  tlic  "nina.    E4il«d  Iit 

lteAnUM^«fDBMi.    Ik. 

Bogluk  Simnjau.  lUiMd  b;  Arrb. 


Bt  B.  CBsavn  Vann.  D.O.,  O-a  -r 

WuMMlMir. 

On  tlic  Autlioriwd  Vcraioa  of  itia 

Vtm  TmiiBi  lit.  )■  manriLM  Bllli  auwt 

icetnl  fturun*-  (>«  lu  Iuim-w.    r< 
Sjuomms  of  Uw  Hvm  TeatuMiL 

Engliah,  Paal  Md  FkvaMt.    ««. 

Ou  aonw  lUScinncB  invv  KufflisJi 

Ou  Ik  Stwl7  of  Words.    Sa.  Od. 
PiroTerbs  and  (bdr  Laasnna.      Ss. 
Stem]  Lalon  Ftwtij.    Willi  NuUt 

aad  laUvductka.   ti. 


JOHF  V.  FABEBB  AKV  BOV,  TTBBT  BTBAJTS. 


The  Destiny  of  the  Creature ;  and 

olhrr  Sanuoni.    BjC.l.  Klucott,  B.D. 

Sermons.    Bj  G.  H.  8.  Jonsaos, 

l[.A.,F.B.9.,De»arWtU>.    Gi. 

The  Church,  its  Nature  and  Offices. 

Bt  C.  p.  RiicasL|D,D.    Ss. 
Xiibcr   Precnm   Publicarum;    Ordo 

AdminiatnodB  CoQB  DomiDL  CklcohiB- 
muq,  Bcclniie  AnsUciutv.  Fultsriaai. 
Sl.Sd.cliilli;  lfli.6d.cair. 

Scqiientue  ex  ML^salibus  DcsnmptEE. 
Collt^Fi.tiotiikkqaabddidit  J.  U.  NiiLI. 

Ordo  SKclonim ;  a  Treatise  on  the 

C^ronnLon  i^f  tfaa  Rolf  BoripUm*.  Bt 
H.  Blows  I,  M.  A.    Id. 

College  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical 

HiitoiT.    Bf  W.  BiTU,  B.D.    8i.  ed. 

College  Leetnrcs  on  CliriBtian  Aj»- 
tuirulin.    Brlbaume.    h. 

The  True   Faith    ot   a    Christian; 
a  aimplf  EipoiiliiHi  of  tbp  ApditJM'  Cnvd. 

BfC.  J,  U'&TLT.     !•.  M. 

Choral  Service  of  the  Church,    By 

J.  JiBi,  U.A.,  Bcclor  of  PtUnbnr.    IM. 
Scnnons  preached  before  tliG  Uni- 

vPrBilrtpf Olford.   Bj Cmnon OoilTlI.    Bl. 

Lpclurcs  ou  the  Prophecies.    By  A. 

M'Ciui,  D,D.    Ool»io.    r«. 
The    !tless)a!iship    of    Jesus.      By 
1)1.  M-Civt.    71.     " 

I>iscaiir>"'s  on  Christian  HnmiliatioD 

LidiheCitToTOod.   Bj  Biihop  Tuior. 

7a.  ed. 

CiUege  Chapel  Sermons.     By  W. 

Whiwill, D.D.    IM.M. 


Annotated  Edition  of  the  English 

Poeli.    Bj  HoiiiT  B»L. 

Ctiauccr.    Eight  Volumes.   30s. 

Thomson.    Two  Volumes.    5s. 

Shakspearc'a  Poems.    2s.  6d. 

Butler.  Three  Volumes.   7s.  6d. 

Drjden.  Three  Volumes.  7a.  6d. 

Cowpcr.  M^'ilh  Selections  from 
LIl^jJ,  CoUon,  Bmolc,  DtrwiD,  ud 
Uxjlfj.    Thr»  VoiiuMi.    7>.  ed. 

Surrey,  Minor  Contemporaneous 

Pnrli.ud  Lord  Backhont.    li.ed. 
Soup  from  the  Dramatist  I.  2s.6d. 
Sir  Thomaa  Wyatt.     2s.  6d. 
John  Oldham.     Ss.  6d. 
Edmund  Waller.     2s.  Cd. 
Ben  Jonson.     3s.  Gii. 
liarij  Biillads.    3s.  Gd. 
Greene  and  Uarloirc,  2a.  6d. 
Ancient    Poems,    Ballads,    and 

BanfimadheFcHntcT.    l>.6d. 


Small  l^ookf  on  tfnnt  Scbjicts. 

PhiloKpldcAl  Thforiaa  u>d    PLiloBophinl 

EiptiiHire.     S«.  6d. 
On  rb"  Conn^r^D  bfltvmi  FbTatologj  uid 

InUUncluiJ  ScirnH.     St.  «d., 
Ou  Uaji'b  PcMT«r  DTn-  BimBclf  to  pmrtDI  cr 

control  iDuqiLr.     Si.  6d. 
iDtrodactioD  to  Ptvf  tioklOrgniuo  ChtlbUtiT. 

BrirV  Vimc  ot  Omk  FhilMopbf  la  the  A(i 

orPiriale*.    St.  Sd, 
Grack   PhikwiphT  fnns    Bocntei  to  tht 

CDiuiCLgorCtinit.    St.  ed. 
ChriEtiAQ    Di»ctnii«    tad    Prbctict  ta  tb* 

SMoad  Centur;.    St.  Bd. 
XnxMltion  of  Vulnr  knd  Conunoo  Erron. 

31.  ed. 
iDtrodncIJon  to  Vv^tble  Fhniology-  St.  ed. 
On  tba  Priocipbi  of  Oriminil  Law.    St,  ed. 
ChrittUu  Secit  in  (be  NiutMnth  Cmtun. 

»..«d. 
Onpral  Principle  arOrunnUT.    3i,  Sd. 
SketchftofOeolofT.    Si.Od. 
SIKtB  or  Mtn  bcEon    tho  PromoJgatloD   of 

ChnAiauitj.    St.  Sd.        ' 
Tbouffhtt   and  Opiiiipiu   of  ■  Slttnmu. 

3>.  ed. 

OntheRcvpouitrilitwiDf  KmplofPT*.  St.  ed. 
CbriBt  jbn  Dwtrine  and  Pnwtice  ia  tbeTwftnh 

CMtiiry,     St.  6d. 
The  Pbilosopb;  of  RijErd  Schcwb.    St.  6d. 
On  the  Statt  of  Idan  aubi«(QtDt  to  the  FrO' 

molntion  of  GhriatltDitx.    Four  Puta, 

ta.  €i.  «cb. 


CLASSICAL  TEXTS,  Canf.llf  En:U,d. 
AacHTLi  KuKnTn>».    It. 

jblCPTLJ    PBOHITPBUt  VurCTPB.     ]l. 

Cilui ds BiLU OiLuco.  I.toIT.    li.Sd. 
Ciciiods  AmciTit  tt  dt  BiiBCTiin.   li. 
Crciio  dv  Opviceu.    St. 
Clcibo  pro  Platicio.    It. 
Cioiao  pro  UiLoHE,    la. 
CiCBao  pro  Moiddri.    It. 
CicB>o»i»0i»iioP»in»MC»3»cmr»i.  li. 
DtHonHiEifit  m  LKmirvv.    It. 
DiMoiTniiii     ^aian     Afao>ci     ud 

OiiTot.   It.  ed. 

EtrilPtblB  B&CI^BA.     It. 
BECHm  *]t  AimiAVO.    St.  Ad. 
Bicimni  ri  Lnciiio.    Xi.M. 
EiciiFu  PI  TiciTi  Avxtuiua.    It.  (d. 

HOMTII  BlTIIX.      It.       . 

Hoixni  CikHivi.    li.ed. 
Hoiitn  Alt  PoBTioA.    ed. 
Otidii  Fini.    It.  Sd. 
Plitoitei  Pmxdo.    St. 

PtAtoHia  Hbkbuiii;!.  1i. 
Platomei  Pflxotrt.  la.ed. 
Flitti  Ullu  GujBioBta.    Ik 

PL&VTLTll]<tiHHl:B,     la. 

Fletibcb'i  LiTIt  of  SOLOK,  PlEICLU,  ud 

FmiuiTiiiiiK.    1>. 
AOPBOCLIB  PfllLOCTlTU.  with  Xotn.    tl. 
SOTBoGiia  (BoiFua  TiBABin.  with  KoMt. 

Xi.Od. 
Tic  III  Obbmikii.    It. 

TaCETI  AoMICOLl.     It. 

Tbbivtit  Ain>B]&.    la. 
TmNTEI  AnBini.    la. 
TiiaiLii  Oioiaioi.   li.  W. 


S      STlilBAILD   BOOKS  fDBLISUKD  BT  iOUS   V.  PJkkKEm  ASD   Snv. 


XotM  upon  TliufvdiJe*.    Briaki  1. 

ted  [I.     Bt  J'  S'  SmmiD.  M.A.,  uid 
L.  i:runi.  ([  A.    B»- 
Plglonii    I'liilcliia,  villi    NotM  br 
C.  lliDiiif,  UD,    At. 

T]icA1?Mti«ofEiiTipiile«;«ithNolc* 
Miillci't  DifsoFtntioiis  on  the  Enmc- 
I'r(iiN--riiu» ;    witii    Euglkli    Notes 

udlDdiMi.    Br  F.A.Pii.n.    liU.«iL 

Arnndtnn  Cemi,  coUegil  alque  «di- 
£thi«^  o[  AtUlotle.    Bv  Sir  Alki- 

•  VDirn  OiiiiT.  Bwt..  U^A..  faUoo  of 
OitiiCa3tti,Otfl"i-  Vol.  t.,  iqnUlriinj: 
r-riT-.  b.  U.  VdL  11.,  Unok  I  — Vt., 
mtbNnOi.    lit. 

PolitiM  of  Ariitotlp.  With  Notes. 
Kj  it-  CaiouTi,  M.A.    Kt. 

Cliociiliorii:  of  .Hschylua.  Witli 
HMn.  B;'J,C(i?ii>ii»i.H.A..  Pnilmur 
ofLaliainlbs  Unlifniir^'rOifiitd.    ih, 

AgMiiFmnoa    nf    .iiicliylim,    with 

THndallini  and  MolM.  D*  J.  Codwoiv*, 

U.A.    Tm.BA. 

AiscMan  inuulnluil  into  BiisU^i 
VH^.wiuiXuu*.Bua>Li(«>>r.SHEyiiu. 

Itj  riordWirlbACiii.T^uVuhunn.  1^. 

PUisdnis.  Ltju,  ooil  i'rol*«onu  pf 

Flilu.     TnulUfd  br  J.  WuoaT.  U.A. 

Homrdc  lialkdi:  tliu  Ti-xt,  with 

UMrinl  TruultiiiHii  utJ  5<ri«.  B>  iho 
lluDr.  ll>stliir.    <!•. 

Tncitiis,  with  a  Commtmtan',  I.ifc, 
IbiUcm,  4n4  Xolo.  |)f  Pnfi^uf  llmu. 
FeurToluoM.    0««i».    Hi. 

Ariitoplitmis    Camoclin    Vndccim. 

fom  SvUi  (t  Mr«  IllitdTlni.  f<ll>Hl 
H.  A.  Uounvr,  A.U.  CVilL  Trin.  Cam. 
BiwiaiL.    U*.    rlapHpantflT.  IL  wh. 

Aut  iilariauid  Mtmcolif^i  of  riant  u*, 

nilltXutMlij  J,  tliLDTiiD,  lt.D.,r*Unw 
afCliiirt'i  CnD..  C*ia>:    f*  Orl.  iw)!. 

AnliA<)neor£«ilioclM,in  Gnek  uiil 

Jtn^lA,  iritb  SMH.  B;  Dr.  DoiiLb- 
•MI.    M. 

Pindar;   irtlh  ropionx   Note*  and 

UidtM.    n^  Dr.  DaiiLDaaa.    M>. 

SpccoliM  M   Uenoallunci  uunit 

Aphahu  (Ml  OMWir.  TlamUknT,  vOk 
!(ptM.  I?  O.  Bias  Kwrrmr,  M.A.    (■. 

Utvrk     WrvM     of     Slireinfaury 

btHKil.   Hi  Dt.  KiniDi,    M, 
Sd«et  PriTultt  Untiuut  of  Dnna. 

■Unoni  «1ll  XMh.    BrC.T.FuuM. 

Fiv^of  Ariftonlttncfi;  willi  Enfflitli 

XoWa.  llrib«a**.ll.r.Cpoi>iui.  N. 

Cluticnl    Ex«inia«tion    I'apm   «f 

Uu-*CnllFC*.  ll|rB.n-.nM«(I.H.4., 
nAmrwfClpMMlUMnMr*.   ••. 


LoBstr  Sntrfan  ib  Latin  Pmn 


_,._. ^Dr.ttosiLDta*. 

MuiuaI  of  tiotni  Pnur  ('  <  I'u. 

Ur  AaRn.n.MtvcKiTi  ^<  <.., 

Frllo*  at  MfRnBOoDdf ,  ■  ■  ii.  ■ 

Mnnaal  r^Giwb  Ptmc  CvidjkmmImb. 

BfUiollr'   II.U.WIIUk    ;>.m 
Kablc-f  of  BaliriuB.     Editrd  Ijv  Sir 
O.C,  Uai>.B«i..S(.P.    to-M. 


Tlie  Gospel  aceardinr  to  Si.  John. 

ytwir  nmiwad  «ilk  lb  On<iMl  OtM*. 
u}4  rv«lard  b^^— 

Jeim  Biiiaa*.  S.D. 

0>««a>  >I«>UL>.  I>.O.ti. 

Kanr  Jl  (*««>,  K,D. 

WituiH  U.  ItriiriiaT,  B.P. 

CaiuoJ.  KuKOti,  B.D.    t<.M' 

St.  raur*KputlctotlieRouiaM. : 
St.   raai't  Kpittlc*  to   Uw  Coria- 


Critical  iuid  Graniniatini  ComnKB. 

ury  OB  SI.  ruil'i  EtMlaa.     Bt  C.  J. 
EiMcotT.  B.D, 
(tiiitlii*,   «>  bl.  IIri*Hi«t.  Ti.W. 

Tub  P1H4IAL  Effimvn,    Ht  M- 
Puliifriili.  CMSasiNs,   Hd    Tu. 

LtHMt.   ln>.M. 
Tbduuiius*.   h-OJ. 

Cnmmmtiirv  «&  llii?  ActH   of  Iho 

ApnilK     Itr  W.  O,  Ileiuaair,  ap. 
WdhaMap.^, 
Pfanoii  on  itip  Act»  r>(  the  ApoatJn 
Mil  Jknoula  nf  HI.  fwl.     Kitt  XiHm. 
brJ.B.  Canoran,  B.U.    4a. 

Grert  Tcvt  of   lh<-   Afis  of   ifaa 

AinrilM;   ailh  Gi^luk  5MH.     Bf  H. 
KokUKOi,  l>.t>.    ti*. 

Com|Muntivo  OnnuiBr  of  tlir  Ut- 

brv*   Jdofaic*.    Bf    Dr.   DMiUami. 
Sa.  M. 

Iltbrtw  Qranunu.     Bt  Cub.  Ltio, 

urCwbnlta.    lk.M. 

New  lIcbrrwI*rxipon.  WiikGna- 

mw,  VmtwIvy.Av  Alau  ChaUM  Onufc 
mit  aad  Ltiic-i,    llv  T.iiaam,  U  «^ 
|>rvhaa«(<>ril>Ln^   ' 
NolM  OB  tltr   III'  111- 

Binhafflmmri.il'  ' 

Guidtt  to  tlic  llcbmr  Studcid.    Kj 
n. It. B«uju>.  i*-  *-' 

TlifPuliiisiulIc'K  iniwcn. 

latT.   ttTO.r^lU-i.  .-.dtlilal 

Qiu«iiVCall.<MilAiH.  TixiValL  Ma. 

ElmiMiis  of  Srikc  BnuaiBr.    Bj 

U   rmuin.  B.U    lOa. 

Pmrlii-nl    Anbic    (inumwr.      Bjf 
UtiiiiaBrawin.   OiMnu    Mb 
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